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This  issue  marks  a  Duke  debut,  as  a 
tabloid  leaves  the  scene  and  a  maga- 
zine takes  its  place.  In  this  premier 
issue,  and  in  issues  to  follow,  we  will 
be  offering  profiles  of  Duke  news- 
makers, observations  on  academic 
life  and  student  life,  reports  from  the 
research  frontiers,  and  Duke  perspec- 
tives on  the  weighty  issues  of  the 
day— social,  political,  educational. 

We  hope  the  magazine  will  be 
compelling  in  its  content,  striking  in 
its  visual  impression.  We  hope  it  will 
provide  a  sense  of  the  intellectual 
dynamism  that  characterizes  the 
Duke  community:  Interesting  people 
and  interesting  ideas  will  fill  its  pages. 
And  we  hope,  most  of  all,  that  the 
magazine  will  serve  the  purpose  of 
education.  If  we  succeed  as  editors, 
then  you,  the  reader,  will  find  your- 
self informed,  challenged,  surprised 
with  every  plunge  you  take  into 
an  issue.  Are  we  succeeding?  Add 
one  more  hope  to  our  wish-list:  that 
we  will  hear  from  you. 

Instruction  ends  in  the  classroom, 

as  one  sage  put  it,  but  education  ends 

only  with  life.  That's  a  sound  guiding 

principle  for  an  individual,  and  for  a 

university  magazine. 

— the  editors 
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DUKE'S  INSTITUTE  OF  THE  ARTS: 

A  CULTURAL  REVOLUTION 


An  innovative  program  examines  an  amazing  era  in 

a  new  fashion:  The  Institute  of  the  Arts  takes  its  first 

steps  as  it  celebrates  the  birth  of  modern  art. 


There  was  a  cultural  explosion  at 
Duke  this  fall.  Such  major  figures 
as  painter  Helen  Frankenthaler, 
composer  George  Rochberg,  jazz 
musician  Lionel  Hampton,  art  critic  Clem- 
ent Greenberg,  and  film  director  Edward 
Dmytryk  came  to  celebrate  an  American 
phenomenon  that  shook  the  status  quo 
attitude  of  the  1950s.  The  year-long  festival, 
"Abstract  Expressionism  and  American 
Arts  of  the  Fifties,"  pulled  together  an 
interdisciplinary  program— exhibitions, 
performances,  lectures,  movies,  concerts, 
courses — from  Duke's  arts  components 
under  the  aegis  of  the  Institute  of  the  Arts. 

Unlike  Athena,  it  didn't  just  spring  from 
the  head  of  Zeus.  But  the  creation  of  the 
Institute  of  the  Arts  was  a  painful  process, 
dating  back  to  Duke's  evaluation  era,  six 
years  ago.  In  his  report  for  the  trustees, 
"Planning  for  the  Eighties,"  then  Chancel- 
lor A.  Kenneth  Pye  discussed,  among  other 
issues,  the  state  of  the  arts  at  Duke.  He 
commissioned  a  task  force  to  study  existing 
programs  and  recommend  changes  or 
improvements.  The  results  were  included  in 
Pye's  second  report,  "Directions  for 
Progress,"  in  1980. 


The  Pye  report  recommended  a  commit- 
tee, composed  of  the  chairmen  of  the  art 
and  music  departments,  the  directors  of  the 
drama  and  dance  programs,  the  head  of  the 
cultural  affairs  office,  and  a  designated 
coordinator  of  performing  arts,  and  gave 
them  a  mission.  "To  accommodate  and 
encourage  performance,"  the  report 
resolved,  "we  shall  establish  an  Institute  of 
Performing  Arts  that  will  sponsor  a  critical 
mass  of  distinguished  performers  as  fellows 
or  performers-in-residence.  Some  of  these 
may  also  be  instructors  in  the  arts  in  which 
they  excel  .  .  .  An  individual  with  the 
appropriate  breadth  of  artistic  experience 
will  be  appointed  to  direct  the  Institute." 

The  critical  mass  became  the  Institute  of 
the  Arts  in  1980,  with  James  W. 
Applewhite  '58,  A.M.  '60,  Ph.D.  '69  as 
director.  Applewhite,  an  associate  profes- 
sor, joined  Duke's  English  department  in 
1971.  He  held  a  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  fellowship  in  creative  writing  in 
1974  and  a  Guggenheim  fellowship  in 
poetry  in  1976.  James  Dickey  has  described 
his  poems  as  "imaginative,  lucid,  and 
deep."  Applewhite's  third  book  of  poetry 
was  published  last  year. 


Photo:  Arnst-m-residence  Yionne  Mullen  influenced  by  innmuhons  of  the  Fifties  painters 


The  Institute  originates  interdisciplinary 
courses  in  the  arts  and  integrates  these 
courses  with  performances,  exhibitions, 
and  visits  to  campus  by  distinguished 
artists.  "What  the  Institute  supplies  that 
was  not  here  before,"  Applewhite  says,  "is 
the  contact  between  academic  programs 
and  activities  and  the  interaction  among 
the  arts  themselves.  Our  feeling  was  that, 
on  the  one  hand,  there  were  organiza- 
tions— student  union  committees,  the 
Office  of  Cultural  Affairs,  and  other 
groups — that  sponsored  concerts,  brought 
plays  to  campus,  or  showed  movies.  And 
there  were  academic  departments  that 
taught  courses  but  didn't  have  the  funding 
or  the  charge  to  initiate  similar  special 
events.  And  the  departments  didn't  neces- 
sarily interact  with  one  another.  We  didn't 
see  why  the  arts  should  be  isolated,  in  a 
sense,  within  departments.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  didn't  feel  that  the  institutional- 
ization, specialization,  protection,  and  the 
fostering  that's  provided  by  the  department 
should  be  taken  away  from  the  arts  either." 

Although  institutionalizing  the  arts  may 
sound  like  watering  down  wine,  Apple- 
white maintains  that  the  character  of  each 
department  has  not  been  adulterated.  "My 
basic  orientation  was  always  to  have  a 
greater  visibility,  a  greater  prestige  for  the 
arts  on  campus.  I  was  never  willing  to  do 
anything  that  would  lessen  that  in  any  way. 
So,  in  a  sense,  it  was  really  a  matter  of 
addition  rather  than  the  kind  of  restruc- 
turing that  breaks  down  one  kind  of  entity 
in  order  to  merge  it  with  something  else. 
Music  and  art  and  the  drama  program 
continue  essentially  as  they  were  before  but 
interact  with  the  Institute  of  the  Arts  to 
undertake  things  which  couldn't  be  under- 
taken without  that  broader  structure." 

One  of  the  additions  was  Duke's  dance 
program,  which  found  a  new  home  within 
the  Institute.  Artist-in-residence  Jane 
Desmond,  who  worked  free-lance  in  New 
York  and  had  taught  at  Cornell,  joined  the 
dance  program  its  first  year  out.  "When  I 
came  down  here  the  performance  part  of 
the  program  was  not  very  active,"  she  says. 
"So  that  was  one  of  my  main  interests,  to 
begin  to  develop  student  choreographers 
and  have  student  performers  get  a  chance 
to  experience  that  part  of  dancing.  There 
was  a  student  dance  group,  Duke  Dance — a 
club,  actually — that  we  resuscitated.  I'm 
now  in  the  process  of  bringing  it  more 
firmly  under  the  wing  of  the  dance  program 
itself." 

With  this  new  emphasis,  the  program 
and  Duke  Dance  have  grown  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  "I  think  we've  had  a  pretty  spectac- 
ular success  in  the  last  eighteen  months," 
Desmond  says.  "There  hadn't  been  signifi- 
cant student  involvement  in  concerts 
before.   I   organized   the   student-faculty 


"We've  been  involved  in 

a  long  and  laborious 

process  of  self-creation. 

We  created  the  structure 

of  the  Institute  and 
separated  the  dance  pro- 
gram from  the  physical 
education  department." 

JAMES  W.  APPLEWHITE 
Director  of  the  Institute  of  the  Arts 


concerts,  encouraged  students  to  choreo- 
graph, and  brought  in  lights  and  sound 
systems  to  give  them  a  chance  to  really 
experience  the  theatrical  nature  of  the 
performing  arts.  Attendance  was  about  300 
last  year  and  we  got  quite  a  bit  of  good 
press.  And  then  this  year  we  made  a  move 
to  the  Reynolds  Theater,  which  I  think  was 
also  very  significant.  It  gave  us  a  lot  more 
technical  capabilities.  We  increased  our  cast 
to  forty-five  people  and  we  increased  our 
audience  to  over  600,  which  is  the  largest 
they've  ever  had  here.  I  think  we've 
increased  our  profile — at  least  there  are 
people  now  who  know  there  is  some  dance 
at  Duke." 

Increased  funding  by  the  Institute  made  it 
possible  to  recruit  Chuck  Davis  last  fall  as 
artist  in  residence  and  Lee  Connor  as  a 
visiting  artist  this  spring.  Davis  has  his  own 
local  troupe,  the  African-American  Dance 
Ensemble.  He  taught  African  dance  tech- 
nique and  "History  of  African  Dance." 
Connor  took  a  leave  of  absence  from  the 
University  of  New  Mexico  this  spring  to 
teach  improvisation  and  a  repertory  course 
at  Duke.  Both  he  and  Desmond  teach  tech- 


nique, and  Desmond  is  teaching  a  special 
topic,  "Movement  for  Actors,"  in  the , 
drama  department.  "That's  a  new  course 
I've  just  started.  We're  hoping  to  have  more 
and  more  crossover  among  our  closest  art 
allies,  theater  and  music,"  she  says.  "Basi- 
cally, we're  on  our  way  and  we  want  to  keep 
that  momentum  that's  been  developed  in 
the  last  year  and  a  half.  We  want  to  build 
on  that.  I  think  with  the  resources,  the 
American  Dance  Festival  here,  we  are  in  a 
unique  position  to  provide  a  very  strong 
education  for  our  students,  even  if  we  have 
a  very  small  program." 

Applewhite  sees  the  Institute's  mission  as 
educational  in  the  broadest  sense.  "One  of 
our  charges  was  simply  to  enhance  the 
status  of  the  arts  on  campus.  What  that 
actually  means  is  that  you  have  to  make 
people  more  aware  of  the  arts.  You  have  to 
try  to  get  people  to  see  exhibitions  or 
performances,  and  you  have  to  urge  the 
point  that  the  arts  are  intricately  involved, 
that  they're  deeply  relevant  to  the  wider 
academic  enterprise.  From  my  point  of 
view,  any  past  civilization,  whether  it's 
Greek  or  Roman  or  English  Elizabethan,  is 
known  to  us  very  largely  now  by  its 
performing  and  creative  arts.  Without 
Greek  sculpture  of  Elizabethan  literature, 
and  music,  for  that  matter,  we  would  be 
much  more  ignorant  of  the  essential  nature 
of  those  cultural  forebears  of  our  time.  Our 
own  time  is  expressed,  defined,  dramatized 
for  us  through  films,  through  plays, 
through  poems,  through  sculptures, 
through  paintings,  through  musical  compo- 
sitions. And  it's  as  valid  to  study  those 
things  as  it  is  to  study  the  nature  of  the 
atom  or  to  attempt  to  understand  the 
DNA  helix. 

"The  question  is  how  those  things,  how 
the  performing  and  creative  arts  are  legiti- 
mately to  be  studied  in  the  university.  The 
institute's  committee  and  all  of  its  people 
agree  that  you  can't  really  study  the  arts 
without,  in  a  sense,  bringing  them  alive.  If 
you  murder  to  dissect,  if  you  only  study  a 
score  as  a  score  rather  than  hearing  it  in 
performance,  you  don't  know  the  theme. 
You  haven't  evoked  it.  You  can't  fully 
know  a  painting  by  looking  at  a  slide  of  it, 
or  looking  at  it  reproduced  in  an  art  book. 
You  have  to  stand  before  it." 

Art  museum  director  John  Spencer 
agrees  with  Applewhite's  stress  on  the  study 
of  the  arts,  "because  art  speaks  a  universal 
language,"  he  says.  "You  don't  have  to 
understand  or  speak  Bantu  in  order  to 
appreciate  an  African  mask  or  speak 
Mandarin  to  look  at  a  Chinese  bronze  or  a 
porcelain.  So  art  has  that  advantage:  It  has 
an  immediate  impact  on  the  observer.  The 
other  thing  is,  some  of  the  smartest  collec- 
tors of  works  of  art  that  I  know  are  doctors 
and  lawyers.  And  if  our  students  are  going 


to  be  professionals,  it  doesn't  hurt  them  at 
all  to  know  a  little  bit  about  the  arts  as 
well." 

Before  coming  to  Duke  in  1978,  Spencer 
headed  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts'  museums  program  for  six  years,  work- 
ing for  NEA  chairwoman  Nancy  Hanks 
'49.  Hanks,  who  died  in  January  1983,  left 
128  pieces  from  her  collection  to  Duke's  art 
museum.  Spencer's  connections  in  the  art 
world  and  with  "the  old  Arts  Endowment 
alumni,"  as  he  calls  them,  are  his  strengths, 
which  have  benefited  both  the  museum 
and  the  Institute.  "The  thing  that  I  have  is 
contacts  in  the  museum  business,  which 
they  [the  Institute]  certainly  wouldn't.  If 
)im  Applewhite  had  wanted  to  put  together 
an  exhibition  of  paintings  of  the  Fifties,  he 
would  certainly  know  which  ones  he 
wanted,  and  probably  know  what  museums 
they  were  in.  But  it's  the  last  of  the  Old  Boy 
networks.  It's  still  a  question  of  phoning  up 
one  of  the  old  buds  and  saying,  'Hey,  look.  I 
need  two  pictures  for  this  kind  of  show. 
What  can  you  do  for  me?'" 

Coordinating  these  varied  contributions 
of  professional  expertise  falls  to  Apple- 
white. He  is  the  nexus,  the  link  between  all 
of  the  components.  As  director  of  the  Insti- 
tute, he  chairs  the  executive  committee:  the 
heads  of  music,  art,  drama,  dance,  cultural 
affairs  office  director  Ella  Fountain  Pratt, 
and  an  at-large  representative,  composer-in- 
residence  Robert  Ward.  "We  discuss  possi- 
ble directions  of  development  and 
designation  of  funds.  And  out  of  that  kind 
of  activity  we  can  then  spawn  further 
committees  to  carry  through  or  organize 


things.  Everyone  who's  a  performing  or 
creative  artist  and  who  teaches  at  Duke  in  a 
full-  or  part-time  capacity  is  a  fellow  of  the 
Institute." 

The  Institute's  funding  of  visiting  artists 
and  activities  gives  the  departments  the 
opportunity  to  augment  their  own  budgets 
and  improve  their  programs.  A  generous 
seed  grant  from  the  Mary  Duke  Biddle 
Foundation  got  the  ball  rolling.  According 
to  Applewhite,  "we've  also  been  given 
money,  this  year  and  next  year,  from  the 
Duke  Endowment  through  the  chancellor's 
office.  And  that's  what  has  enabled  us  to 
do  the  Abstract  Expressionist  Festival  and 
the  things  planned  for  next  year." 

With  a  small  staff  and  large  amount  of 
creative  potential  in  place,  Applewhite 
began  orchestrating  the  Institute's  first 
major  opus.  "Someone  had  come  to  Jim 
with  the  idea  of  doing  a  program  on 
German  expressionism,"  says  Elizabeth 
Higdon,  an  assistant  professor  of  art 
history.  "Jim  wasn't  quite  sure  what  in  the 
arts  that  involved,  so  he  came  to  me  and 
asked  me  what  it  was,  what  I  felt  about  it, 
and  would  it  be  a  viable  theme.  My  feeling 
was  that  it  would  take  much  longer  to 
prepare  than  something  else.  Then  John 
Spencer  and  I  were  talking  and  we  thought, 
wouldn't  it  be  wonderful  to  do  a  postwar 
theme.  That  would  be  really  an  interdisci- 
plinary program,  not  only  in  the  arts,  but 
politics,  obviously,  and  history — you  have 
everything— from  1940  to  1960.  That,  I 
guess,  was  the  point  of  conception." 

"There  were  a  lot  of  people  who  were 
thinking  and  throwing  out  ideas,"  says 


Lionel  Hampton  came  to 
campus  to  talk  about 
bebop  and  perform  with 
the  Duke  Jazz  Ensemble.  The 
"King  of  the  Vibes"  also  set  up 
the  Lionel  Hampton  Fund  for 
Jazz  at  Duke  University  with  a 
check  for  $10,000. 

The  concert  in  Page 
Auditorium  was  recorded  for 
an  album,  "Live  at  Duke." 
Duke  artist-in-residence  Paul 
Jeffrey,  who  performed  on 
Hampton's  latest  album, 
"Made  in  Japan,"  has  worked 
with  him  often.  "My  first 
professional  experience  with 
Lionel  Hampton,"  he  says, 
"goes  some  years  back  when 
I  was  performing  at  the 
Metropol.  I  used  to  come  in 
and  sit  with  the  band.  He's 
always  been  very  kind  and 
made  it  very  easy  for  me  to 
work  with  him  when  I  wasn't 
teaching.  He'd  just  open  up  a 
place  for  me  in  his  band." 


Applewhite,  "so  finally  we  just  had  a 
committee,  chaired  by  Elizabeth  Higdon,  to 
decide  on  what  would  be  the  scope  and  the 
theme.  They  decided  on  art  of  the  Fifties. 
Because  of  his  friendship  with  Charles 
Millard  at  the  Hirshorn  Museum,  John 
Spencer  was  able  to  get  a  loan  of  a  signifi- 
cant show  of  paintings  from  the  Fifties. 
That  really  made  things  hang  together.  It 
was  really  a  piece  of  good  luck." 

This  "happy  accident,"  as  Spencer  calls 
it,  became  the  basis  for  the  Institute's  first 
festival.  "Abstract  Expressionism  and  the 
Arts  of  the  Fifties"  was  a  celebration  and 
reassessment  of  abstract  expressionist  paint- 
ing and  the  parallel  movements  in  Ameri- 
can poetry,  music,  and  dance  of  the  period. 
The  festival  began  by  focusing  on  a  contem- 
porary American  painter,  Duke  artist-in- 
residence  Yvonne  Muller,  and  then  looking 
back  at  her  predecessors.  Muller's  more 
recent  works  were  showcased  at  a  Septem- 
ber exhibition  in  the  Duke  Art  Museum. 

Muller  is  not  an  abstract  expressionist, 
but  connections  exist  between  that  move- 
ment and  those  artists,  like  herself,  who 
followed.  An  abstract  painter,  she  is  one  of 
the  many  artists  who  stuck  to  color  paint- 
ing and  ignored  the  pop  art  movement.  Her 
work  is  an  interplay  of  color,  texture,  shape, 
size,  and  line.  She  uses  acrylics  and  smooth 
gels  that  can  be  applied  in  transparent  and 
translucent  layers.  With  squeegees,  trowels, 
rollers,  and  brushes,  she  manipulates  the 
gels,  creating  in  one  painting  different 
surfaces,  shapes,  lines,  and  textures. 

During  the  festival's  first  semester,  Muller 
taught  classes  in  painting  and  drawing.  She 


Ti 


says  the  students  impressed  her  more  than 
any  others  she's  seen.  "I  was  just  knocked 
over."  The  Institute  held  an  open  exhibition 
of  their  work  at  the  end  of  fall  semester. 

Higdon,  who  also  taught  a  course, 
"American  Painting  of  the  1950s,"  was 
equally  impressed  by  Muller's  contributions 
to  the  program.  "It  made  students  see  that 
the  Fifties  was  something  that  wasn't  just  a 
thing  of  the  past.  It  didn't  just  happen  and 
then  close  down,  but  had  an  extended 
influence  on  artists.  Here's  Yvonne  work- 
ing in  a  mode  that's  not  old  fashioned.  It's 
quite  up  to  date  and  valid.  And  it  was  very 
much  influenced  by  the  innovations  of  the 
Fifties  painters.  Having  a  living  example 
among  us,  especially  one  who  is  younger 
and  contemporary — not  just  one  of  the 
abstract  expressionists  coming  to  show  us 
how  to  do  it,  but  somebody  who's  really 
working  in  a  contemporary  style — was 
really  terrific.  And  that's  an  example  of  a 
nice  working  together  between  the  art 
department  and  the  Institute,  because  we 
could  afford  her." 

The  contemporary  Muller  exhibit  over- 
lapped the  more  historic  Hirshorn  collec- 
tion of  Fifties  paintings:  works  by  de 
Kooning,  Still,  Gottlieb,  Kline,  Louis, 
Noland,  Frankenthaler,  Hofmann,  Albers, 
and  others.  The  Institute  scheduled  a  series 
of  short  films,  "The  New  York  School," 
"Jackson  Pollock,"  and  "William  de  Koon- 
ing,"   the    night    before    the    Hirshorn 


exhibit's  opening  to  introduce  and  round 
out  the  collection,  and  organized  lectures 
and  panel  discussions  for  the  next  day. 
Kenworth  Moffett,  curator  of  twentieth 
century  art  for  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine 
Art,  talked  about  abstract  expressionism  as 
a  stylistic  movement.  Karen  Wilkin,  cura- 
tor and  art  critic,  discussed  the  role  of 
Helen  Frankenthaler,  who  later  came  to 
campus  to  talk  about  her  own  work. 
Higdon  and  Applewhite  were  on  a  panel 
with  Wilkin,  Moffett,  painter  and  critic 
Darby  Bannard,  and  Charles  Millard,  chief 
curator  of  the  Hirshorn  Museum.  Art  critic 
Clement  Greenberg,  who  was  instrumental 
in  promoting  abstract  expressionism  during 
the  1950s,  was  also  on  campus.  Greenberg 
was  one  of  Muller's  early  supporters.  "He 
encouraged  me  to  go  further,  and  I  trusted 
his  eye  implicitly,"  she  told  an  interviewer. 

Stephen  Jaffe,  a  Duke  music  professor  and 
composer,  directed  one  of  the  festival's  music 
components,  "Encounters  with  the  Music  of 
Our  Times."  Says  Jaffe:  "There  were  two 
main  areas  in  which  the  music  of  the  Fifties 
was  celebrated  here.  One  was  jazz,  and  that 
was  arranged  by  [artist-in-residence]  Paul 
Jeffrey.  The  late  Forties  and  early  Fifties  was 
the  era  of  Bebop,  and  that  was  something 
particularly  important.  I  had  a  notion  that 
there  was  something  in  the  concert  music 
world,  the  classical  music  world — although 
you  can't  call  this  necessarily  classical  music — 
that  changed  in  the  1950s,  and  it  was  native 


he  showing  of  "Seeing 
Red"  kicked  off  the 
Freewater  Film  Society's 
thirteen-week  series,  "The 
Hollywood  Ten  and  the 
McCarthy  Era."  The 
documentary,  recendy 
nominated  for  an  Academy 
Award,  came  to  Duke  after 
premiering  at  the  New  York 
Film  Festival.  The  film 
examines  the  blacklist  throug 
interviews  with  Communist 
Party  members. 

Co-director  James  Klein 
discussed  his  work  following 
the  screening  and  in  Duke 
political  scientist  David  Paletz's 
seminar,  "Politics  and  the 
Media."  Some  critics  of  the 
documentary,  which  was 
funded  by  a  grant  given  during 
the  Carter  administration, 
have  described  it  as  a  form  of 
leftist  propaganda,  employing 
the  subde  tactic  of  emotional 
manipulation.  "Whether 
people  should  make  a  political 
judgment  on  art  or  not  isn't 
the  issue,"  Klein  said  during  a 
question  and  answer  session. 
"The  reality  is  that  they  do." 


and  American.  The  composers  that  I  pro- 
grammed were  a  part  of  that." 

Jaffe's  first  program,  performed  by  Duke 
faculty  and  guest  artists,  presented  works 
written  during  the  Fifties  by  Morton  Feld- 
man,  Elliot  Carter,  Gunther  Schuller, 
Ralph  Shapey,  Stefan  Wolpe,  and  George 
Rochberg.  His  selections,  he  wrote  in  the 
program  notes,  represented  "a  group  of 
composers  who,  like  the  painters  Pollock, 
Still,  Kline,  and  Albers,  underwent  radical 
changes  of  style  in  the  late  1940s  and  early 
1950s,  rejecting  the  populism  and  the 
neoclassicism  of  their  American  colleagues 
in  favor  of  a  more  abstract  style." 

George  Rochberg,  on  campus  the  next 
day  to  lecture  and  answer  questions,  said  of 
the  period:  "I  felt  the  new  liberation.  It 
seemed  I  had  found  the  means  to  say  what  I 
had  wanted  to.  I  was  convinced  of  the 
twelve-tone  language.  I  felt  I  was  on  the 
very  edge  of  history  itself."  He  also  took 
part  in  a  panel  discussion  of  the  abstract 
expressionist  aesthetic  in  art,  music,  and 
poetry  with  art  critic  Clement  Greenberg, 
Jaffe,  and  Applewhite.  That  evening,  Jaffe 
presented  his  second  encounters  program, 
the  more  recent  music  of  Rochberg, 
performed  by  the  Ciompi  Quartet,  pianist 
Jane  Hawkins,  and  other  guest  artists. 
"Rochberg's  writing  music  now,"  Jaffe  says, 
"which  has  some  movements  sounding  like 
Mahler,  Brahms,  and  others  sounding  like 
Bartok,  in  a  very  contemporary  style." 


Artist-in-residence  Paul  Jeffrey,  director  of 
(Duke's  jazz  studies  program,  was  responsi- 
ble for  jazz  great  Lionel  Hampton's  visit  to 
campus  two  weeks  later.  Hampton  took 
part  in  "Bebop,  Improvisation,  and  Art  of 
the  Fifties,"  a  panel  discussion  with  Jeffrey, 
art  professor  Vernon  Pratt,  and  composer- 
in-residence  Robert  Ward.  That  evening, 
Hampton  appeared  in  concert  with  the 
Duke  Jazz  Ensemble  and  saxophonist 
Jeffrey.  During  the  performance,  Hampton 
presented  a  check  for  $10,000  to  establish 
the  Lionel  Hampton  Fund  for  Jazz  at  Duke 
University. 

Not  only  was  the  Institute  importing 
talent  from  New  York,  but  it  was  also 
exporting  it.  During  the  fall  semester,  thir- 
teen students  lived,  worked,  and  studied  in 
New  York  City.  The  Duke  in  New  York 
Arts  program,  says  Vernon  Pratt,  operates 
like  an  exchange  program.  "The  precedent 
for  this,  of  course,  is  study  abroad,"  says 
Pratt,  an  art  professor  and  director  of  the 
program.  "I  argued  simply  that  in  all  fields 
of  the  arts,  New  York  is  the  center  now.  So 
1  suggested,  let's  send  them  to  New  York 
instead  of  abroad."  In  this  experimental 
program,  which  has  been  approved  for  next 
fall,  students  follow  a  four-part  course  of 
study:  an  arts  internship,  independent 
study,  course  work  at  a  New  York  univer- 
sity, and  continuing  seminars. 

"They  are  beautifully  placed,"  says 
Applewhite,  "to  visit  museums,  to  attend 
:oncerts  and  plays,  to  see  the  new  shows  in 
small  galleries  in  SoHo,  where  the  program 
s  actually  located,  that  gives  them  a  sense 
}f  the  cutting  edge  of  artistic  innovation, 
rhis  is  correlated  with  seminars  where 
:hese  experiences  are  discussed  and  under- 
stood in  more  intellectual  terms.  But  our 
lope  is  that  there  will  be  an  encounter  first 
Detween  the  student  and  the  artwork,  and 
:hat  will  form  the  basis  of  discussion  that 
:omes  later." 

Each  student  worked  a  minimum  of 
ifteen  hours  a  week  for  an  artist  or  organi- 
ration.  They  interned  for  Cosmopolitan 
magazine,  CBS  records,  a  Broadway 
production  company,  the  Village  Voice,  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Guild,  the  Museum  of 
vlodern  Art,  Dance  Theater  Workshop,  a 
ree-lance  fashion  designer  and  advertiser, 
:he  New  York  State  Council  on  the  Arts, 
)n  off-Broadway  theater,  a  SoHo  gallery, 
md  an  auction  house.  For  independent 
study,  they  chose  voice  and  acting  lessons, 
Dass  and  viola  lessons,  writing  poetry  and 
iction,  reviewing  museum  and  gallery 
shows,  researching  and  cataloging  New 
Vork  art  collections,  and  graphic  illustra- 
:ion.  The  students  took  courses  in  their 
ield  at  New  York  University,  which  trans- 
erred  course  credit  to  Duke. 

"The  Hollywood  Ten  and  the  McCarthy 
£ra,"  a  film  and  lecture  series,  brought  a 


Our  own  time  is 
expressed  for  us  through 
plays,  poems,  sculptures, 

paintings,  musical 
compositions.  And  it's  as 

valid  to  study  those 

things  as  it  is  to  study  the 

nature  of  the  atom  or 

the  DNA  helix. 


political  and  historical  perspective  to  the 
Fifties  festival  during  spring  semester.  Spon- 
sored by  the  Institute,  the  political  science 
department,  and  the  student-run  Freewater 
Films,  the  program  centered  on  Senator 
Joseph  McCarthy's  campaign  during  the 
late  Forties  to  expose  communist  infiltra- 
tion of  America,  including  the  Hollywood 
film  industry.  Ten  filmmakers  and  writers 
were  brought  before  the  House  UnAmeri- 
can  Activities  Committee  to  answer  allega- 
tions of  membership  in  the  Communist 
Party  and  to  name  other  members.  After 
refusing  to  testify  on  the  grounds  that  the 
investigation  was  unconstitutional,  they 
were  cited  and  convicted  of  contempt  of 
Congress  and  sentenced  to  prison  terms. 
And  they  were  blacklisted  for  many  years 
thereafter  by  the  film  industry. 

Duke  political  scientist  David  Paletz 
combined  his  seminar,  "Politics  and  the 
Media,"  with  a  series  of  films  from  and  deal- 
ing with  the  McCarthy  era.  The  first  films, 
"Seeing  Red"  and  "Song  of  Russia,"  were 
contemporary  documentaries  providing 
background.  Their  director,  James  Klein, 
introduced  his  works  and  answered  ques- 
tions after  their  showing.  The  series  also 
included  some  of  the  early  films  done  by 
the  Hollywood  Ten:  "Crossfire,"  directed 
by  Edward  Dmytryk,  and  "Body  and 
Soul,"  directed  by  Abraham  Polonsky. 
Both  directors  were  on  campus  to  discuss 
their  films.  Dmytryk,  after  being  blacklisted 
and  serving  six  months  in  prison,  recanted, 
admitting  his  party  membership  and 
naming  other  members.  Polonsky  was 
blacklisted  for  many  years  and  didn't  make 
another  film  until  1969,  "Tell  Them  Willie 
Boy  is  Here,"  which  was  also  in  the  Freewa- 
ter series. 

Other  scheduled  films  capitalized  on  the 
paranoia  of  the  period,  such  as  "My  Son 
John"  and  "Big  Jim  McLain."  And  there 
were  conventional  Hollywood  movies  with 


political  overtones,  such  as  "High  Noon" 
and  "On  the  Waterfront,"  a  film  by  Elia 
Kazan,  who  did  testify  before  HUAC. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  semester,  films  look- 
ing back  at  the  McCarthy  era,  "The  Way 
We  Were"  and  "The  Front,"  were  shown. 
Ring  Lardner  Jr.,  another  of  the  Hollywood 
Ten,  met  with  Paletz's  seminar  and  spoke  at 
the  showing  of  "The  Way  We  Were." 
Lardner  won  an  Oscar  for  his  screenplay 
for  the  movie  "M*A*S*H." 

"What's  really  terrific  about  this,"  says 
Paletz,  who  brought  the  idea  for  the  series 
to  Applewhite  and  the  Freewater  program- 
ming committee,  "is  that  it's  rare  to  get 
three  groups  of  this  sort  working  together 
on  something  that  is  both  academically 
justified  and  which  spreads  out,  not  only  to 
the  university  campus  as  a  whole,  but  to 
the  Durham  community.  Duke  is  doing 
something  here  that  is  unsung  and 
unknown.  If  this  were  being  done  at 
Harvard,  there'd  be  an  article  in  The  New 
\ork  Times  about  how  innovative  and  crea- 
tive it  was." 

This  spill-over  effect  magnifies  the  scope 
and  impact  of  the  Institute  of  the  Arts. 
Higdon  speaks  of  the  sense  of  community 
that  the  Institute  has  given  to  artists  on 
campus.  Spencer  cites  the  increase  in  the 
attendance  at  the  Duke  Art  Museum.  But 
Applewhite  has  seen  it  spread  beyond  the 
campus.  "We  would  certainly  always  hope," 
he  says,  "that  the  community  would  take 
advantage  of  the  Institute's  activities.  Helen 
Frankenthaler  overflowed  the  film  theater, 
and  in  the  audience  there  were  many,  many 
people  from  outside  the  walls  of  Duke 
University,  from  all  over  the  state,  and 
from  out  of  state.  So,  it's  entirely  possible 
for  us  to  interest  and  enrich  the  artistic  lives 
of  people  who  are  local  or  even  from  other 
cities." 

From  this  cultural  explosion,  there 
appears  to  be  an  aftermath  of  cohesion,  a 
unity  of  focus  for  the  arts,  the  university, 
and  the  community.  "It  seems  to  me  that 
civilization  is  always  struggling  to  maintain 
a  positive  balance  between  the  centrifugal 
and  the  centripedal  forces — the  things  hold- 
ing together  and  the  things  which  tend  to 
make  it  fly  apart,"  says  Applewhite.  "I  love 
art  because  I  think  art  is  a  very  strongly 
synthetic  force,  a  kind  of  hub,  a  kind  of 
seed  that  grows  into  the  tree  in  the  center 
of  the  quadrangle  or  the  garden,  the  thing 
to  fix  the  eyes  upon  and  to  dance  around — 
perhaps  Yeats'  chestnut  tree,  'great  rooted 
blossomer'  which  becomes  a  kind  of  danc- 
ing girl  in  the  end  of  that  poem  among 
school  children.  If  we  are  in  a  position  of 
interrelating  different  disciplines  so  inti- 
mately that  we  can't  know  the  dancer  from 
the  dance,  as  Yeats  says,  then  we're  in  a 
very  fortunate  position,  one  that  heals 
rather  than  drives  us  asunder."  ■ 
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FRANKLIN  H.  COCKS: 

SPACE-AGE  CONSTRUCTION  NEEDS  THE  RIGHT  STUFF 

1                                                  1 

A  space  station  may  materialize  from  the  ideas  of  a 
Duke  engineer  and  the  experiments  of  his  students. 

IK      rthur  C.  Clarke  has  been  writ- 
^■^A    ing  about  it  for  years.  President 
^H|^A  Reagan  says  it  is  the  new  fron- 
i^^^^^uer.  NASA  will  spend  the  next 
decade   and   at   least  $8  billion   working 
toward  it.  Professor  Franklin  H.  Cocks  may 
have  the  materials  for  its  construction. 

A  permanent  space  station  was  once  the 
stuff  of  2001 :  A  Space  Odyssey,  but  its  scien- 
tific merit  and  political  necessity  are  evident 
in    1984.  Within  the  next  ten  years,  the 
United  States  hopes  to  have  the  first  installa- 
tion in  place,  ultimately  serving  as  a  base  for 
the  colonization  of  such  distant  bodies  as  the 
moon  or  Mars. 

All    the    better    for    Franklin    Cocks, 
mechanical  engineering  and  materials  sci- 
ence professor,  who  devised  an  experiment 
that  just  might  produce  the  most  practical  of 
construction   materials   for   space   develop- 
ment. His  experiment,  which  foams  light- 
weight  metal   alloys   in  the   gravity-free 
environment  of  space,  took  top  honors  in  a 
"Get  Away  Special"  contest  sponsored  by 
Omni  Publications  International,  publisher 
of  Omni  magazine.  The  brass  ring  for  Cocks 
and  the  nineteen  Duke  students  who  have 
been  working  on  the  project  is  space  on  one 
of  the  next  NASA  shuttles,  where  within  a 
60-pound,  2-inch  by   15-inch  canister,  the 

experiment  will  be  conducted  by  computer. 

If  the  idea  of  foaming  metals  draws  a 
blank,  consider  the  fact  that  all  the  interest 
in  space  installations,  all  those  artists'  ren- 
derings  of  possible   designs,    create   the 
demand  for  construction  materials  if  the  fic- 
tion is  to  be  taken  out  of  the  science  fiction. 
Consider  the  strength,  density,  and  stiffness 
required  of  such  materials.  Then  remember 
that  whatever  materials  are  used  must  be 
brought  from  earth.  The  heavier  the  materi- 
als— or  the  greater  the  payload  mass,  as 
space  insiders  would  say — the  more  costly 
the   transport.    As    space-borne    projects 
become  bigger,  the  need  for  lighter  construc- 
tion materials  will  grow.  The  question  is  one 
of  developing  materials  with  the  least  weight 
and  greatest  strength. 

This  is  the  question  for  which  Cocks  and 
his  students  might  have  the  answer.  They 
suggest  that  alloys  from  among  the  earth's 
ultralight  metallic  elements,  such  as  calcium 
and  lithium,  would  be  excellent  candidates 
for  space  construction  if  they  were  as  strong 
as  they  are  light.  Such  alloys  have  not  been 
used  for  earth  structures  because  their  low 
density   also  makes  them  highly  reactive. 
Examples  of  earth's  environmental  degrada- 
tion on  these  metals  range  from  rust  and 
corrosion   to   complete   decomposition.   It 
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seems  the  lighter  the  metal,  the  more  reac- 
tive it  gets.  Lead  is  nonreactive  but  it  is  very 
heavy.  Iron  is  less  dense  but  it  rusts.  Calcium 
is  far  lighter  but  it  dissipates  in  water.  Lith- 
ium, lighter  still,  practically  burns  when 
removed  from  its  container. 

"There  is  a  linear  relationship  between 
density  and  reactivity,"  says  Cocks.  "I  don't 
know  whether  anyone  has  noticed  this 
before,  but  if  ultralight  metals  are  going  to  be 
used,  these  metals  will  necessarily  be 
extremely  reactive." 

The  space  environment  is  free  of  the  reac- 
tivity forces  that  plague  these  metallic  ele- 
ments on  earth,  though  it's  hardly 
"user-friendly"  for  other  materials.  Plastic, 
for  example,  may  be  lightweight,  but  Cocks 
says  it  would  be  rapidly  degraded  by  ultra- 
violet light,  "which  is  of  high  intensity  above 
the  earth's  atmosphere." 

If  the  question  of  weight  is  answered  with 
light  metals,  the  problem  of  strength 
remains,  and  that's  where  foaming  comes  in. 
Simply  stated,  it  is  the  process  of  blowing 
hydrogen  bubbles  in  molten  metal.  "A  beam 
made  of  foamed  metal  is  much  stiffer  than  a 
solid  beam  of  the  same  weight,"  says  Cocks, 
"because  the  bubbles  expand  it  to  a  much 
greater  cross-sectional  area,  away  from  the 
neutral  bending  axis." 

There's  nothing  new  about  foaming 
metals  on  earth  or  the  idea  of  foaming  them 
in  space,  where  the  absence  of  gravity  pre- 
vents the  bubbles  from  separating  from  the 
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heavy  metal.  "On  earth  you  can  take  metal 
powder  and  make  a  thick  soap  suds  out  of  it, 
heat  it,  and  create  a  porous  material.  That 
has  already  been  done.  What's  entirely  new 
is  the  idea  of  foaming  in  space,  for  use  in 
space,  light  metals  too  reactive  for  structural 
use  on  earth."  Cocks  says  there  is  no  way  to 
reproduce  the  gravity-free  space  environ- 
ment on  earth.  "The  NASA  astronauts  float 
around  in  water  tanks  to  simulate  the  space 
environment,  but  neutral  buoyancy  doesn't 
mean  gravity-free.  You  can  produce  gravity- 
free  conditions  in  drop  towers  when  the  ele- 
vator is  in  a  free  fall.  When  the  elevator  rope 
is  cut  you  can  get  thirty  to  forty  seconds  of 
nearly  zero  gravity." 

That's  not  quite  what  Cocks  and  his  stu- 
dent team  have  in  mind.  The  ideal  environ- 
ment of  space  is,  and  his  proposal  brought 
him  into  tough  competition  with  hundreds 
of  others  also  vying  for  a  ticket  on  the  Get 
Away  Special.  "I  had  been  thinking  about 
the  idea  of  manufacturing  in  space  for  many 
years,"  says  Cocks.  "I  was  in  the  engineering 
library  one  Sunday  afternoon  reading  Omni 
magazine,  and  just  happened  to  see  the  con- 
test announcement."  The  competition, 
announced  in  the  summer  of  1982,  invited 
the  science  magazine's  readers  to  send  in 
ideas  for  a  scientific  experiment  to  fly  on  a 
space  shuttle.  Omni  would  pick  up  the  shut- 
tle tab,  roughly  $3,000  plus  all  project 
expenses. 

The  offer  came  after  Omni  bought  one  of 


Just  before  the  tenth 
flight  of  the  space  shut- 
tle— the  flight  that  fea- 
tured a  test  run  of  NASA's 
manned  maneuvering 
units — President  Reagan 
called  for  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  space  station. 
With  a  crew  of  six,  the  station ' 
would  orbit  several  hundred 
miles  above  the  earth. 
Among  its  features:  working 
and  living  quarters  for  the 
astronauts,  solar  panels  to 
generate  electricity  from 
sunlight,  huge  radiators  to 
release  excess  heat,  external    I 
pallets  to  accommodate  sci- 
entific instruments,  remote- 
controlled  cranes  to  move 
equipment  about,  and  a 
docking  port  for  the  shuttle. 

The  space  station  would 
probably  be  freighted  piece- 
meal into  orbit  inside  the 
shuttle's  cargo  bay.  If,  as  pro-  I 
posed,  it  begins  operating 
early  next  decade,  it  should 
provide  a  platform  for  scien- 
tific exploration,  zero-g  man-   j 
ufacruring,  observation  of 
the  earth,  and  the  launching 
of  spacecraft. 


NASA's  Get  Away  Specials,  canister  space 
on  board  the  shuttles  available  to  anyone 
with  a  sound  scientific  idea  and  spare  cash. 
NASA  underwrites  portions  of  the  cost  of 
the  shuttle  space — which  is  substantially 
greater  than  the  $3,000  price  tag — because 
it's  available  and  might  as  well  be  used  for 
research.  Some  460  canisters  have  been 
sold— to  researchers,  corporations,  and 
other  interested  parties — though  Cocks  says 
fewer  than  twenty-two  have  been  launched. 
While  four  per  launch  is  the  norm  thus  far, 
the  August  launch  is  scheduled  to  carry 
twelve.  That's  when  the  Duke  experiment's 
chances  for  a  ride  are  best,  though  no  one 
would  mind  if  it  caught  the  June  launch. 

The  competition  requirements  were 
weighty.  Experiments  had  to  offer  new  infor- 
mation of  real  scientific  or  technological 
interest.  They  had  to  meet  the  dimensions 
and  weight  specifications  of  the  canister,  and 
be  able  to  survive  killing  sound  levels,  out- 
side temperatures  that  could  vary  from  a 
high  of  110  degrees  Fahrenheit  to  a  low  of 
-60  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  accelerations  of 
up  to  4gs.  (Imagine  yourself  falling  from  a 
considerable  height  here  on  earth,  then 
multiply  that  velocity  times  four.) 

Proposals  endured  two  rounds  of  judging, 
headed  by  physicist  Robert  W.  Bussard, 
inventor  of  the  interstellar  ramjet.  "This 
experiment  should  provide  valuable  infor- 
mation on  methods  for  space  structure  fabri- 
cation, an  essential  step  on  the  path  to  space 


industrialization,"  he  wrote  of  Cocks'  pro- 
posal, which  beat  out  fifteen  other  shuttle- 
hopefuls  in  the  finals  of  the  competition. 
Among  them  was  a  pre-med  student  who 
wanted  to  study  the  development  of  living 
tissue  in  microgravity  conditions.  An  envi- 
ronmental engineer  and  research  ecologist 
planned  to  test  the  effects  of  weightlessness 
on  embryonic  growth  in  the  California  sea 
urchin.  An  electrical  engineering  graduate 
student  wanted  to  make  a  highly  reflective 
aluminum  film  only  a  few  atoms  thick  for 
possible  use  in  a  solar  sail.  Failing  to  make  it 
through  the  preliminaries  was  an  entrant 
from  Ontario  who  wanted  to  test  psychic 
spoon  bending  in  space. 

After  being  notified  of  his  success,  Cocks 
had  little  trouble  finding  engineering  stu- 
dents— most  of  them  undergraduates — will- 
ing to  spend  one  or  two  semesters  in  a  course 
called  "Materials  Processing  in  Space," 
where  classwork  is  based  on  his  Omni  pro- 
posal. Several  students  had  even  assisted  in 
researching  the  proposal  before  it  was  sent  to 
Omni.  The  experiment  will  focus  on  four 
tubes  of  metal  alloys — aluminum,  magne- 
sium, lithium,  and  calcium.  The  latter  is 
abundant  on  both  earth  and  the  moon,  and 
is  only  slightly  softer  than  pure  aluminum, 
making  its  foaming  results  of  greatest  inter- 
est. The  magnesium/lithium  alloy  is  only 
manufactured  by  one  U.S.  company,  located 
in  North  Carolina.  Thus,  the  outcome  of 
foaming  this  particular  alloy  is  of  great 
interest  there. 

The  vials  of  alloy,  mixed  with  titanium 
hydride  as  the  foaming  agent,  sit  in  an  insu- 
lated chamber  capped  by  a  mold  shaped  like 
an  I-beam.  The  whole  experiment  is  pow- 
ered by  battery  packs  and  controlled  by  a 
microcomputer.  When  the  appropriate  but- 
ton is  pushed  by  the  astronauts,  the  alloys 
are  heated  to  their  melting  point,  foamed, 
and  pushed  into  the  beam  mold,  where  they 
will  cool  in  the  shape  of  miniature  I-beams. 
Three  months  of  study  will  follow  the  return 
of  the  shuttle.  The  foamed  alloy  samples  will 
be  tested  for  strength,  density,  and  other 
load-bearing  properties. 

Since  NASA's  own  experiments  take  pri- 
ority, it  will  be  several  days  into  the  shuttle 
flight  before  the  Get  Away  Specials  are  acti- 
vated by  in-cabin  switches.  Located  back  in 
the  flight  bay,  the  canisters  are  subject  to 
temperature  extremes,  but  the  Duke  experi- 
ment will  have  all  the  bases  covered,  replete 
with  temperature  sensors  and  a  microcom- 
puter to  ensure  that  no  matter  what  the 
"weather,"  the  show  must  go  on.  Cocks 
hopes  to  have  the  project,  Duke's  first 
involving  manufacture  in  space,  ready  for 
safety  testing  by  the  end  of  the  semester. 

The  "Materials  Processing  in  Space"  class 
is  organized  into  four  main  groups:  struc- 
ture, metallurgy,  power,  and  electronic  con- 
trol systems,  with  each  racing  against  the 


As  space-borne  projects 

become  bigger,  the 
need  for  lighter  construc- 
tion materials  will  grow. 
The  question  is  one  of 
developing  materials  with 
the  least  weight  and 
greatest  strength. 


clock  to  solve  the  what-ifs  of  space  experi- 
mentation. There  are  daily  doses  of  trial  and 
error— and  more  error.  "This  is  a  pretty 
unique  experience,"  says  mechanical  engi- 
neering senior  Stephen  Craig  Davis, 
"because  it's  unlike  every  other  class,  where 
the  experiments  are  set  out  for  you  and  the 
results  come  close  to  predictions." 

Duke  does  not  offer  a  curriculum  in  astro- 
nautics but  Cocks  says  there  is  substantial 
interest  in  the  field.  "That's  why  I  have  nine- 
teen people  in  my  class.  These  students  put 
in  a  lot  more  than  just  class  time  on  this 
project.  There's  no  way  they'd  do  that  if 
they  weren't  really  interested."  Davis  heard 
about  the  experiment  through  friends.  "I  ran 
around  trying  to  sign  up  for  it  because  I'm 
interested  in  eventually  going  into  the  astro- 
naut program.  This  is  a  way  to  become 
involved,  by  becoming  a  specialist  in  a  cer- 
tain area." 

Lisa  Kuhn,  also  a  mechanical  engineering 
senior,  envisions  a  career  with  an  aerospace 
company.  She  assisted  Cocks  with  his  pro- 
posal by  researching  batteries,  and  has  been 


involved  with  the  experiment  ever  since.  "I 
wanted  to  continue  with  it,"  she  says, 
"because  it's  a  project,  not  a  regular  class, 
and  it's  less  structured."  Nonetheless,  the 
students  agree  that  the  project  often 
demands  more  than  ten  hours  of  work  each 
week.  Aside  from  her  in-class  duties, 
mechanical  engineering  senior  Debby  Baker 
is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  having 
souvenir  patches  made.  "Duke-Omni  1984, 
Foamed  Metal  Space  Project,"  they  read, 
and  they'll  be  showing  up  on  the  jackets  of 
everyone  involved  in  the  project. 

While  President  Reagan's  emphasis  on  a 
permanently  staffed  space  station  by  1984 
lends  immediacy  to  Cocks'  research  into 
construction  materials,  there  is  another 
potential  use  for  the  ultralight  foamed 
metals:  as  armor  to  protect  satellites  from 
radiation  damage  and  impact.  "Protecting 
satellites  has  always  been  a  consideration," 
says  Cocks,  "particularly  against  radiation 
damage.  Radiation  fluxes  can  be  very  high, 
with  a  damage  rate  extensive  enough  to  wipe 
out  the  electronics  on  board." 

More  controversial  in  its  political  implica- 
tions is  the  concept  of  using  the  alloys  for 
impact  protection.  Cocks  says  satellites  trav- 
eling in  space  are  extremely  vulnerable.  The 
so-called  spies  in  the  sky  could,  in  fact,  be 
knocked  out  by  something  as  simple  as  nails, 
if  they  were  to  strike  an  object  going  the 
opposite  direction  at  the  same  approximate 
speed  of  18,000  miles  per  hour.  "The  satellite 
would  run  into  the  nails  at  36,000  miles  per 
hour,  and  that's  all  it  would  take  to  knock  it 
out.  Fancy  weaponry  isn't  needed.  It  is  possi- 
ble to  protect  satellites  against  this  by  the  use 
of  armor."  Steel  would  be  too  heavy,  while 
light  alloys,  like  lithium  magnesium,  might 
be  effective. 

Says  Cocks,  "There  is  the  possibility  that 
satellite  armor  would  be  the  first  practical 
application  for  space  foamed  metals."  I 
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JAMES  DAVID  BARBER: 


ON  CHARACTER  AND  THE  CANDIDATES 


Are  we  making  well-reasoned  choices  among  those 
vying  for  the  White  House?  Probably  not,  says  presi- 
dential scholar  James  David  Barber. 


Conflict  is  in  the  air.  Campaign  sea- 
son has  arrived,  and  James  David 
Barber,  scholar  of  presidents,  is 
awaiting  the  fireworks. 
Barber  is  a  political  scientist  who  searches 
for  order  and  predictability  in  political  cur- 
rents and  undercurrents.  American  presi- 
dential elections,  he  believes,  follow  a 
cyclical  rhythm  of  conflict,  conscience,  and 
conciliation.  The  election  of  1972  resounded 
with  the  theme  of  conflict:  Richard  Nixon 
divided  the  country  by  prolonging  the  Viet- 
nam War  and  by  attacking  his  "enemies"; 
the  Democrats  fought  bitterly  among  them- 
selves before  finally  nominating  George 
McGovern.  By  1976,  in  the  aftermath  of 
Watergate,  voters  yearned  for  a  revival  of 
"goodness  and  God,"  for  honest  candi- 
dates— for  men  with  consciences.  Jerry  Ford 
seemed  like  a  nice  enough  fellow,  but  in  his 
pardon  of  Nixon  he  showed  a  politician's 
penchant  for  a  deal.  The  Democratic  stand- 
ard-bearer, on  the  other  hand,  ran  against 
the  Washington  establishment.  Preaching 
the  common  American  values  of  decency, 
compassion,  and  honesty,  Jimmy  Carter 
rode  to  the  White  House  as  the  candidate  of 
conscience. 


The  1980  campaign,  in  Barber's  view,  ran 
on  the  political  currents  of  conciliation.  John 
Connally,  "the  hot  fighter  of  the  Republican 
Party,"  won  exactly  one  delegate  to  his 
national  convention.  Edward  Kennedy,  the 
Democratic  version  of  a  fighter,  was  easily 
overtaken  by  Carter.  Carter  proceeded  to 
adopt  Kennedy's  confrontational  style — and 
to  lose  to  the  candidate  whose  manner 
recalled  vintage  1956  Ike,  "Mr.  Likable"  him- 
self. As  a  new  president  was  inaugurated  in 
1980,  Barber  observed  in  The  Washington 
Post  that  the  outgoing  president  had  to  apol- 
ogize to  Barbara  Walters  for  his  "meanness," 
which  nonetheless  kept  surfacing  in  the  cam- 
paign. In  Ronald  Reagan  he  saw  a  master  of 
the  politics  of  conciliation. 

Wrote  Barber  in  the  Post:  "Reagan  floated 
into  the  presidency  on  a  recurrent  tide  that 
swells  through  politics  with  remarkable  regu- 
larity— the  tide  of  reaction  against  too  long 
and  hard  a  time  of  troubles,  too  much 
worry,  too  much  tension  and  anxiety.  Some- 
times people  want  a  fighter  in  the  White 
House  and  sometimes  a  saint.  But  the  time 
comes  when  all  we  want  is  a  friend,  a  pal,  a 
guy  to  reassure  us  that  the  story  is  going  to 
come  out  all  right.  In  1980,  that  need  found 
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While  professing  to 
enjoy  his  profes- 
sorial responsibili- 
ties, Barber  will — if  pressed 
just  a  bit — engage  in  some 
role-playing.  How  would  he 
conduct  the  coming  cam- 
paign if  he  were  Ronald 
Reagan's  campaign  manager? 
"Probably  the  first  thing  I'd 
do  is  keep  the  candidate  out 
front  as  much  as  I  could, 
probably  in  scripted  circum- 
stances, not  in  situations  in 
which  he's  got  to  answer 
freewheeling  questions  from 
the  press  but  rather  in  per- 
formances. I  would  try  to 
keep  the  economy  afloat  by 
various  means,  until  at  least 
after  election  day.  I'd  be  cau- 
tious in  terms  of  spreading 
American  boys  around  the 
landscape  in  dangerous  cir- 
cumstances, which  I  think 
would  disturb  people.  I 
would  try  to  be  reassuring  to 
people  about  what  Reagan 
will  do  after  the  election, 
because  there  is  anxiety  out 
there  that  once  you  have  a 
second  term  of  Reagan  with 
no  chance  of  his  being 
elected  again,  then  the  right- 
wingers  might  take  over."  To 
the  extent  that  "issues"  enter 
into  the  campaign,  Barber 
would  "advertise  Reagan  as  a 


stern  and  responsible  leader 
against  the  Soviet  threat."  He 
would  blame  ballooning  defi- 
cits on  big-spending  Demo- 
crats. And  if  the  Democratic 
nominee  is  Walter  Mondale, 
he  would  have  Reagan  "run 
against  the  failings  of  the 
Carter  administration." 

As  manager  of  the  Demo- 
cratic campaign,  Barber 
would  try  to  draw  a  distinc- 
tion between  a  president  with 
a  great  deal  of  personal  popu- 
larity and  the  record  of  his 
administration.  "I  would 
advise  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nee to  run  against  this 
Republican  administration. 
That  is,  make  the  administra- 
tion responsible  rather  than 
the  candidate,  the  president. 
And  I  would  call  them 
Republicans,  because  Repub- 
licans are  still  the  minority  in 
the  electorate.  I  would  try  to 
show  that  for  all  of  its  slo- 
gans, the  present  administra- 
tion has  done  about  what  past 
Republicans  have  done — 
especially  Herbert  Hoover — 
namely,  to  soak  the  poor  and 
reward  the  rich.  I  would 
attack  the  Republican  admin- 
istration for  unfairness,  for 
retreat  on  civil  liberties  and 
civil  rights,  and  for  a  danger- 
ous foreign  policy." 


just  the  right  person  in  Ronald  Reagan,  the 
smiling  American." 

For  now,  the  story  of  reassurance  and  con- 
ciliation has  become  boring.  The  country  is 
gearing  up  for  the  excitement  of  a  fight — for 
opening  salvos  and  responsive  strikes.  On 
the  heels  of  Ronald  Reagan's  formal 
announcement  of  a  reelection  bid,  CBS 
commentator  Bill  Moyers  compared  the 
coming  campaign  to  a  boxing  match — com- 
plete with  the  "defending  champion"  intent 
on  outlasting  his  opponent  through  "the  last 
round  in  November."  Such  words  are  sus- 
taining words  for  the  Barber  thesis.  Calm 
currents  may  surround  Reagan's  reaching 
for  the  Republican  nomination,  but  the 
Democratic  nominating  process,  as  Barber 
sees  it,  is  the  tone-setter  for  the  election  bat- 
tle. From  the  three-hour  New  Hampshire 
debate  that  preceded  the  first  primary,  the 
television  networks  uniformly  focused  on 
John  Glenn's  characterization  of  Walter 
Mondale's  economic  plan  as  "gobblede- 
gook,"  and  on  a  finger-wagging  Mondale  dis- 
missing the  criticism  as  "baloney."  Glossing 
over  the  substantive  differences  among  the 
early  eight  Democratic  contenders,  the 
media  played  up  the  Glenn  charge  that 
Mondale  is  weak  on  defense,  then  the  Mon- 
dale charge  that  Glenn  is  a  friend  of 
Reaganomics.  The  apparent  conflict — the 
escalating  attacks  and  counter-attacks — ben- 
efits both  candidates,  as  one  television 
reporter  pointed  out,  "because  it  keeps  them 


near  the  top  of  the  news."  And  as  the  Glenn 
campaign  sputtered,  a  new  challenger 
offered  himself.  Back  from  Damascus,  Jesse 
Jackson  took  on  the  role  of  gadfly  of  the 
nominating  phase,  "a  refreshing  change 
from  those  look-alike  sound-alike,  custard- 
pie  candidates,"  in  the  words  of  one  radio 
commentator. 

News  of  Democratic  infighting  is  hardly 
news  at  all:  "That's  like  saying  that  the 
chickens  have  been  pecking  the  grain,"  as 
Barber  puts  it.  "Democrats  wouldn't  be 
Democrats  if  they  weren't  fighting  among 
themselves."  Even  if  harmony  among  Demo- 
crats prevails — and  Barber  would  not  rule 
out  a  divisive  independent  run  by  Jesse 
Jackson — the  forces  are  in  place  for  a  "fight- 
ing election,"  an  election  that  is  much  more 
like  1960  or  1948  than  1980  or  1976.  He  sees 
an  emphasis  on  "activation,"  on  registration 
and  turnout,  that  is  characteristic  of  the 
fighting  campaign.  And  he  sees  "a  sharp 
contrast  between  the  two  sides,  not  just  in 
rhetoric  but  in  performance.  The  election  is 
not  going  to  be  won  or  lost  on  the  hypothet- 
ical, on  the  'This  is  what  I  will  do  if  elected' 
stuff,  but  on  track  records  in  foreign  policy 
and  the  economy  and  in  civil  rights  and 
civil  liberties." 

With  the  political  currrents  of  conflict,  the 
campaign  adopts  the  imagery  of  the  battle- 
field. The  political  war  is  "a  rousing  call  to 
arms,"  Barber  wrote  in  his  book,  The  Pube  of 
Politics.  "Candidates  mobilize  their  forces  for 


show-downs  and  shoot-outs,  blasting  each 
other  with  rhetorical  volleys."  But  when  we 
sort  out  the  survivors  from  the  losers,  are  we 
likely  to  be  satisfied  with  the  outcome? 

In  his  best-known  work,  The  Presidential 
Character,  Barber  argued  for  a  particular 
means  of  comparing  candidates.  Presidential 
performance  could  be  predicted  by  political 
biography,  he  said.  The  most  important 
thing  to  know  about  a  president  or  a  presi- 
dential aspirant  is  how  active  he  is  and 
whether  or  not  he  gives  the  impression  he 
enjoys  his  political  life.  Those  issues  that 
seemingly  drive  the  race  for  office — national 
defense,  economic  growth,  support  for  edu- 
cation, foreign  policy — pale  in  importance  to 
the  personalities. 

"Issues  don't  mean  very  much,"  Barber 
declares  from  his  cramped  office  in  Perkins 
Library.  It's  an  office  of  subtle  counterpoints: 
A  portrait  of  Abraham  Lincoln  stares  across 
the  room  at  a  bemused  Ben  Franklin.  A 
bold,  geometrically  patterned  Peruvian  tap- 
estry decorates  one  wall,  the  gift  of  Barber's 
younger  daughter,  who  works  in  Peru  as  a 
Ford  Foundation  program  officer.  A  delicate 
string  of  seashells,  the  handiwork  of  his  older 
daughter,  hangs  from  the  window.  A  file 
drawer  labeled  "Franklin  Roosevelt"  keeps 
company  with  "Jimmy  Carter."  In  the  politi- 
cal world,  as  in  the  office  world,  enigma  is 
everywhere:  "If  you  look  back  historically 
and  try  to  predict  what  kind  of  a  job  a  presi- 
dent did  on  the  basis  of  the  issues  he  pro- 
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ipounded  during  the  campaign,  you'll  make 
;an  awful  mess  of  it.  It  just  doesn't  work. 
Franklin  Roosevelt  was  going  to  balance  the 
federal  budget  in  1932.  In  1964,  you  had  an 
ielection  between  a  hawk  and  a  dove,  and 
Lyndon  Johnson  was  the  dove  who  won. 
Ronald  Reagan  was  going  to  have  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  balance  the  budget, 
and  he  winds  up  with  the  largest  deficit  by  a 
long  shot  of  any  president  in  American  his- 
tory. 

As  Barber  sees  it,  the  media  centers  too 
much  on  apparent  gaffes— Jerry  Ford's  decla- 
ration of  freedom  in  Eastern  Europe,  for 
example — and  on  glib  campaign  promises 
with  dubious  prospects  for  enactment,  like 
independent  candidate  John  Anderson's  call 
for  a  50-cents-per-gallon  tax  on  gasoline. 

Barber's  preferred  measuring  stick  is  the 
background  of  a  candidate,  and  what  the 
background  reveals  about  the  candidate's 
likely  contribution  as  president.  "It's  cer- 
tainly relevant  to  show  that  whatever  else 
was  wrong  with  him,  Richard  Nixon  had 
had  very  little  success  negotiating  anything 
before  he  became  president.  Warren  Hard- 
ing, before  he  became  president,  probably 
hadn't  read  two  pages  in  a  row  of  anything 
since  the  third  grade.  Does  the  candidate 
have  the  skills  to  be  president,  the  personal- 
ty needed  to  be  president?  The  answers 
:ome  from  biography.  Biography  is  an  inter- 
esting story  to  Americans." 

The  Presidential  Character  looks  at  the 
generic  candidate's  style,  or  "way  of  acting," 
lis  world  view,  or  "way  of  seeing,"  and  his 
:haracter,  or  "way  of  orienting  himself 
:oward  life."  Character,  the  most  important 
ngredient  in  the  mix,  has  its  main  develop- 
nent  in  the  candidate's  childhood,  accord- 
ng  to  Barber's  formula;  world  view  becomes 
ashioned  in  adolescence,  style  in  early  adult- 
lood.  By  delving  into  a  candidate's  early 
development  and  his  first  political  successes, 
:hen,  a  voter  can  decide  whether  the  presi- 
dential aspirant  has  an  active  or  passive 
:nergy  level  and  a  positive  or  negative  atti- 
:ude  toward  the  presidency. 

Probing  character,  world  view,  and  style, 
3arber  divides  the  presidents  he  has  ana- 
yzed  into  four  classifications:  active-positive 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  Harry  Truman,  and 
ohn  Kennedy,  all  of  whom  worked  at  being 
resident  and  enjoyed  it);  active-negative 
Woodrow  Wilson,  Herbert  Hoover,  Lyn- 
ion  Johnson,  and  Richard  Nixon,  who 
vorked  but  took  no  enjoyment  from  the 
)ffice  and  wrecked  their  careers  by  clinging 
•tubbornly  to  a  cause  or  position);  passive- 
jositive  (William  Howard  Taft  and  Warren 
-larding,  who  searched  for  affection  by 
Jeing  agreeable  and  cooperative);  and  pas- 
ive-negative  (Calvin  Coolidge  and  Dwight 
Eisenhower,  who  did  little  in  politics  and 
:njoyed  what  they  did  less,  accepting  respon- 
ibility  only  for  what  they  conceived  of  as  a 
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"duty").  When  the  country  needs  strong 
leadership,  a  passive  president  of  either  vari- 
ety is  not  a  desirable  choice.  Active-positive 
presidents,  while  they  are  not  perfect,  are 
usually  flexible  in  response  to  new  situations, 
and  they  learn  from  experience. 

The  first  edition  of  The  Presidential  Charac- 
ter appeared  in  1972,  shortly  after  Nixon 
began  his  second  term.  Under  certain  condi- 
tions, Barber  warned,  the  character  of  this 
particular  president  could  lead  him— and  the 
country — into  disaster.  "The  general  tone  of 
Nixon  in  politics,"  he  wrote,  "has  been 
doing  the  unpleasant  but  necessary."  If  politi- 
cal circumstances  threatened  him  with 
"political  disdain  or  loss  of  power,"  Nixon 
would  be  expected  to  "move  into  a  crisis 
syndrome."  The  danger  appeared  to  be  that 
"Nixon  will  commit  himself  irrevocably  to 
some  disastrous  course  of  action.  .  .  .  Nixon 
has  within  him  a  very  strong  drive  for  per- 
sonal power— especially  independent 
power— which  pushes  him  away  from  reli- 
ance on  anyone  else  and  pulls  him  toward 
stubborn  insistence  on  showing  everyone 
that  he  can  win  out  on  his  own." 

In  a  post- Watergate  revision  of  the  book, 
Barber  added  a  chapter  called  "Nixon  Came 
True."  He  called  Watergate  "Nixon's  rigidifi- 
cation,  his  political  nemesis  and  tragedy.  .  .  . 
Nixon  moved  into  his  crisis  pattern  and 
tried  repeatedly  to  escape  by  means  of  his 
usual  get-on-with-it  diversion.  When  that 
didn't  work,  he  froze  up  and  ruined  himself, 
along  the  way  sapping  the  spirit  of  a  political 
generation."  The  same  revision  carries  a 
front-cover  endorsement  of  Jimmy  Carter, 
then  newly  installed  in  the  White  House,  in 
The  Presidential  Character.  Barber  predicted 
Carter  would  be  an  active-positive  president. 
Taking  into  account  his  world  view,  Carter 
as  president  would  "try  to  call  to  the  Ameri- 
can spirit,  would  try  to  rally  social  energy  by 
inspiriting  people,"  he  wrote.  The  forecast 
seems  consistent  with  the  "town  meetings," 
"fireside  chats,"  and  especially  the  "moral 
equivalent  of  war"  rallying  cry  around  the 


energy  issue  that  became  hallmarks  of  the 
Carter  presidency.  "His  stylistic  weak  point  is 
negotiation,"  he  went  on,  mentioning  Car- 
ter's tendency  to  remain  adamant  "nearly  to 
the  end"  in  negotiation.  The  results  showed, 
presumably,  in  the  failure  of  Congress  to 
enact  key  portions  of  the  president's  legisla- 
tive package. 

Did  Carter  come  true  during  the  turning 
point  of  his  presidency,  the  Iranian  hostage- 
taking  crisis?  That  example  of  his  presiden- 
tial performance  doesn't  defy  the 
active-positive  formulation,  Barber  says. 
"While  Carter  made  many  kinds  of  mis- 
takes, he  didn't  freeze  up  over  the  hostage 
crisis.  There  was  a  temptation  to  resolve  the 
crisis  by  bombing  the  hell  out  of  the  mullahs. 
He  resisted  action  that  might  have  been 
emotionally  satisfying  and  that  also  would 
have  resulted  in  a  lot  of  deaths.  He  dealt 
with  the  thing  ineptly,  but  he  dealt  with  it 
flexibly.  He  didn't  become  rigid  and  freeze 
the  way  Nixon  did  about  Watergate,  Lyn- 
don Johnson  did  about  Vietnam,  Hoover 
did  about  the  Depression,  or  Wilson  did 
about  the  League  of  Nations  treaty." 

Gerald  Ford,  like  Jimmy  Carter,  ranks  in 
Barber's  active-positive  category.  The 
achievements  of  both  leaders  may  have  been 
modest;  for  Barber,  though,  "leaving  a  coun- 
try without  a  major  war  or  without  a  major 
economic  disaster"  is  itself  testimony  to 
sound  leadership.  "We  ought  to  appreciate  a 
president  who  keeps  the  ship  of  state  going 
in  a  relatively  steady  way.  Since  Vietnam 
and  Watergate,  we  have  as  a  nation  gotten 
more  skeptical  about  presidents.  What  I 
hope  and  pray  is  that  we  won't  have  more 
presidential  lemons  like  Lyndon  Johnson 
and  Richard  Nixon.  But  nevertheless,  they 
may  have  helped  us  to  get  past  a  romantic 
vision  of  the  president  as  some  kind  of  God 
on  earth.  They  made  us  more  British,  in 
that  we  look  on  the  president  as  more  of  a 
prime  minister  than  a  monarch." 

What  of  the  current  president?  To  Barber, 
Ronald  Reagan's  chief  problem  is  wanting  to 
be  liked  too  much.  In  his  desire  to  "go 
along,"  he  may  be  too  closely  attuned  to  the 
values  of  the  wealthy  Californians  to  whom 
he  owes  his  political  career.  Contemplating 
the  president's  belief  system,  Barber  finds 
special  significance  in  Reagan's  second  mar- 
riage, into  an  "arch-conservative"  family, 
and  his  public  relations  work  for  General 
Electric,  which  taught  him  to  "please  the 
industrialists."  Those  experiences  radically 
altered  the  world  view  of  the  former  New 
Dealer,  he  believes.  "Reagan  is  by  all 
accounts  a  president  who  regularly  comes  to 
the  office  late  in  the  morning  and  leaves  rela- 
tively early  in  the  afternoon.  In  terms  of  the 
amount  of  energy  he  puts  forth  in  the  job, 
he  would  rank  below  the  average  for  the 
presidency.  That  means  he's  passive.  He's  a 
president  who  exudes  optimism,  a  kind  of 
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boosterism.  That  makes  him  positive.  Other 
presidents  who  have  assumed  that  pattern — 
and  there  are  not  many  of  them,  just  Hard- 
ing and  Taft  among  those  I've  looked  at — are 
likely  to  be  very  desirous  of  pleasing  people, 
especially  the  people  close  around  them." 

Among  his  Democratic  rivals,  Reagan's 
flair  for  the  dramatic  is  matched  only  by 
Jesse  Jackson.  "There's  all  kinds  of  writing 
about  the  guy — about  his  style,  about  how 
witty  he  is,  about  his  going  over  and  bring- 
ing Lieutenant  Goodman  home  from 
Syria— but  very  little  that  faces  up  to  what 
he  would  do  as  president.  The  responsibility 
of  the  media  is  to  make  reality  interesting. 
The  danger  is  that  the  media  tends  to 
reward  taking  a  kind  of  far-out  position  that 
isn't  going  to  mean  anything  when  someone 
actually  gets  in  the  White  House."  There 
was  a  dearth  of  writing  about  any  facet  of 
dark  horse-turned-challenger  Gary  Hart. 
What  explains  the  Hart  surge?  Partially  the 
media — "his  come-from-behind  campaign  is 
interesting,  and  he  looks  good  on  television 
in  an  age  of  television" — and  partially  the 
message,  "the  appeal  of  the  new,  the  young, 
the  activist."  The  ancillary  of  that  message  is 
to  identify  Walter  Mondale  as  a  product  of 
the  old  political  school.  And  campaigning 
against  politics-as-usual  is  good  politics,  as 
Reagan  demonstrated  in  1980,  Carter  in 
1976,  by  deriding  the  Washington  establish- 
ment. With  the  surprising  results  of  the  New 
Hampshire  primary,  Hart  became  cover- 
story  material  for  the  newsweeklies.  Their 
common  emphasis:  who  is  this  man,  any- 
way? It  is  a  question  they  should  have  been 
asking  all  along,  Barber  says. 

Barber  ascribes  one  very  predictable 
behavior,  the  pre-eminence  of  the  media  in 
the  campaign,  to  the  "default  of  the  political 
parties"  as  political  educators.  He  labels  the 
media  "a  new  elite"  arising  from  that  default. 
"The  political  parties  have  largely  fallen 
apart  as  organized  entities  whose  main  func- 
tion was  to  bring  forth  candidates  for  office 
to  the  public.  That  function  had  to  be  per- 
formed, and  it  fell  onto  the  press." 

In  Race  for  the  Presidency,  a  book  under  his 
editorship  that  grew  out  of  the  1976  election, 
Barber  wrote:  "What  the  press  says  is  not 
universally  noticed  or  believed,  but  nearly  all 
the  public's  political  information  and  wis- 
dom come  through  the  press."  He  still  shows 
ambivalent  feelings  on  the  matter  of  press 
power.  Today  he  says  the  press  is  central  in 
"pointing  out  who's  worthy  of  paying  atten- 
tion to"  among  the  contenders,  effectively 
sorting  out  the  best  and  the  brightest — or  at 
least  the  most  interesting — from  the  pack  of 
candidates.  Yet  he  is  quick  to  add,  "It's  easy 
to  exaggerate  the  power  of  the  press  with  the 
public.  Most  people  who  say  they  read  the 
newspaper  mean  they  just  scan  the  head- 
lines. Most  people  who  say  they  watch  the 
television  news  are  doing  that  while  they're 
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playing  canasta  or  doing  their  homework  or 
cooking  dinner — it's  not  what  you  might  call 
a  close  study.  Consequently,  there's  a  lot  of 
slippage  between  what  the  media  say  and 
what  the  reader-viewer  takes  in." 

Barber  talks  about  a  "symbiotic  relation- 
ship" between  the  press  and  the  candidates. 
The  challenge  to  the  candidate  is  to  fashion 
himself  as  an  essential  actor  in  the  story.  In 
Race  for  the  Presidency,  Barber  observed  that 
one  reason  the  campaign  is  so  heavily 
reported  is  that  it  is  "a  natural,  structured, 
long-lasting  dramatic  sequence,  with  chang- 
ing scenes,  pauses  and  spurts  of  action, 
heroes  and  villains,  winners  and  losers,  and 
a  measure  of  suspense."  He  went  on:  "The 
first  fact  of  journalistic  life  is  not  that  the 
reporter  is  skeptical  or  naive  or  biased,  but 
that  he  will  tend  to  notice  those  aspects  of 
the  situation  that  lend  themselves  to  story- 
making.  The  reporter's  raw  material  is  differ- 
ences— between  what  was  and  what  is, 
expectations  and  events,  reputations  and 
realities,  normal  and  exotic — and  his  artful 
eye  is  set  to  see  the  moment  when  the  flow 
of  history  knocks  two  differences  together." 

So  in  this  campaign,  Barber  suggests, 
expect  journalists  to  pass  over  the  aspects  of 
the  competition  among  candidates  that  do 
not  lend  themselves  to  narration,  or  that 
lack  story  potential.  Expect  the  press  to 
ignore  common  points  among  the  candi- 
dates in  favor  of  accenting  the  distinctive. 
One  might  think  back  to  that  New  Hamp- 
shire debate,  when  front-runner  Walter 
Mondale  jumped  on  upstart  Gary  Hart's 
self-characterization  as  the  symbol  of  "a  new 
generation  of  leadership."  Mondale  reeled 
off  a  list  of  initiatives  that,  he  asserted,  justi- 
fied his  own  claim  to  that  distinction.  Nov- 
elty is  newsworthy,  and  newsworthiness  is 
precious  campaign  capital. 

Does  the  structure — and  the  length — of  a 
modern  campaign  discourage  some  of  the 
best  and  the  brightest  from  joining  the  fray? 


"Clearly  it  costs  a  lot  to  run,  clearly  it 
requires  the  candidate  himself  to  have  a  fair 
pot  of  money,  clearly  it  takes  someone  in  a 
line  of  work  that  can  be  interrupted  for  sev- . 
eral  years  without  severe  penalties.  All  those 
factors  will  drive  away  some  good  people." 
An  Abraham  Lincoln,  with  the  gift  of  suc- 
cinctness, would  be  a  stellar  performer  on 
television,  Barber  says.  An  Abraham  Lin- 
coln might  shy  away  from  the  puffery  of  the 
New  Hampshire  debate,  though:  "There  you 
had  Phil  Donahue  walking  up  and  down  the 
aisle  asking  the  audience  to  ask  questions 
and  telling  the  candidates,  'Hey  you  guys, 
we  don't  want  you  saying  anything  in 
response,  just  raise  your  hand  or  keep  your 
hands  down.'  I  thought  to  myself,  could  you 
imagine  Abraham  Lincoln  doing  that, 
Thomas  Jefferson  doing  that,  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  doing  that — raising  their 
hands  like  little  boys  who  have  to  go  to  the 
bathroom?  It's  absurd.  In  that  sense,  the 
indignities  of  campaigning  may  be  screening 
out  some  dignified  candidates." 

Barber  is  no  fan  of  the  drawn-out  cam- 
paign, though  he  does  acknowledge  its  use- 
fulness in  favoring  competent  organizers. 
"Eisenhower's  first  elected  public  office  was 
the  presidency.  While  he  knew  how  to 
organize  an  administration,  he  had  very  lit- 
tle experience  organizing  interests  in  a 
society.  That  can  be  a  danger  if  we  are  focus- 
ing on  the  president  as  a  superstar  set  to 
solve  all  kinds  of  problems."  But  the  way  we 
choose  presidents  is  "wildly  out  of  line  with 
what  it  takes  to  be  president,"  he  says.  "We 
test  candidates  on  qualities  that  have  noth- 
ing much  to  do  with  being  president,  such  as 
endurance  on  the  road,  such  as  capacity  for 
poor  food,  such  as  the  ability  to  make  the 
same  speech  150  times  a  week,  such  as  going 
around  wheedling  money  out  of  people. 
None  of  that  has  anything  to  do  with  what 
you  have  to  do  to  be  president." 

To  Barber,  "the  kind  of  Parcheesi  politics 
in  which  you're  just  scoring  candidates  on 
public  opinion  polls  or  primary  results"  is 
distasteful.  The  handicapping  of  candidates 
is  not  the  kind  of  information  that  is  useful 
to  the  voting  public,  he  believes.  Let  the 
press  instead  look  into  the  question  of  style. 
Is  the  candidate  a  John  Anderson,  say,  who 
outlines  a  huge  tax  at  the  gasoline  pump 
while  showing  little  capacity  to  sway  legisla- 
tors on  Capitol  Hill?  Let  the  press  explore 
the  basis  of  world  view.  Does  the  candidate 
argue,  for  example,  that  there  are  large  num- 
bers of  hungry  people  in  the  United  States? 
And  let  the  press  perform  a  character  analy- 
sis. Where  in  the  past  does  the  candidate's 
present  behavior  come  from?  Reaching  psy- 
chological judgments,  then,  is  central  to  Bar- 
ber-style political  reporting — to  reaching 
what  he  considers  to  be  reasoned  political 
judgments.  The  ideal  candidate  may  take  a 
Continued  on  page  47 
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A  BRITISH  ACCENT 
FOR  REUNION  '84 

Alumni  Weekend,  June  7-10,  will 
have  a  decidedly  British  accent 
this  year.  North  Carolina's  British- 
American  Festival,  which  celebrates  the 
400th  anniversary  of  the  first  English  colony 
in  the  New  World,  will  be  taking  place  on 
the  Duke  campus  June  2-16.  Alumni  from 
the  classes  ending  in  4  and  9,  1929-1969,  will 
oe  able  to  participate  in  both  the  Festival's 
sfferings  and  special  reunion  programming 
.hat  corresponds. 

The  Alumni  Office  expects  1,500  to  2,000 
ilumni,  spouses,  and  children  will  be  return- 
ng.  This  year's  program  features  an  All- 
\lumni  Dance,  with  music  by  the  Smoky 
vlountain  British  Brass  Band,  following  a 
:ocktail  buffet  for  all  classes  in  the  Bryan 
Jniversity  Center  on  Friday  night.  Early 
irrivals  will  be  able  to  attend  a  welcome 
lome  reception  on  the  Main  Quad  Thurs- 
day afternoon.  During  the  weekend  Duke 
Summer  Theater  will  perform  Harold 
'inter's  "Old  Times,"  and  the  Durham 
Savoyard's  will  present  "Gems,"  a  medley  of 
jilbert  and  Sullivan  favorites  on  Saturday 
light. 

In  addition  to  campus  updates  on  academ- 
es, athletics,  and  student  life,  Alumni  Week- 
:nd  includes  three  seminars.  "The  Roots  of 
British-American  Medicine"  will  be 
:onducted  by  Dr.  John  Crellin,  director  of 
Duke's  medical  historian  training  program. 
William  L.  Green,  Duke  vice  president  for 
miversity  relations,  will  head  a  panel  discus- 
ion,  "British-American  Journalists."  "Elec- 
ion  '84,"  headed  by  Duke  political  scientist 
ind  writer  James  David  Barber,  includes 
janelists  Jed  Duval  '59,  ABC's  "Nightline" 
:orrespondent;  author  Peter  Maas  '49,  and 
-arry  Goodwin  of  Duke's  history  depart- 
nent,  among  others. 

President  Terry  Sanford  will  deliver  the 
miversity  address  in  Baldwin  Auditorium 
m  Saturday,  followed  by  the  alumni  picnic 
>n  East  Campus  beside  the  gazebo.  The 
\lumni  Office  has  scheduled  an  Alumni 
:un  Run,  golf  and  tennis  tournaments,  a 
lemonstration  of  the  Flentrop  organ,  walk- 
ng  tours  of  campus,  guided  tours  of  the 
Duke  Primate  Center,  the  phytotron,  green- 


houses, DUPAC,  Fuqua  School  of  Business, 
Duke's  art  museum,  and  Raleigh's  new 
North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art.  Individual 
reunion  classes  will  hold  their  respective 
activities  Saturday  night  and  Sunday  morn- 
ing. Former  divinity  school  professor  Hugh 
Anderson,  who  now  teaches  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  will  conduct  the  Alumni 
Worship  Service  in  the  chapel,  followed  by 
the  Half  Century  Club's  annual  luncheon. 

All  alumni  are  invited  to  attend  this 
special  alumni  weekend,  even  if  their  classes 
are  not  having  a  reunion  this  year.  The 
classes  of  74  and  79  will  hold  their  reunion 
during  Homecoming  Weekend,  Nov.  9-10. 
For  more  information,  contact  Jesse  Colvin, 
assistant  director  for  class  programming, 
Alumni  House,  614  Chapel  Drive,  Durham, 
N.C.  27706(919)684-5114. 


ON  THE  ROAD 
AGAIN 

Administrators  and  coaches  tradi- 
tionally travel  the  alumni  club  cir- 
cuit, but  groups  are  incorporating 
Duke  faculty  members  as  an  educational 
component  in  club  programming. 


James  David  Barber,  Duke  political  scien- 
tist and  author,  spoke  to  Kansas  City  alumni 
on  the  presidential  race.  Bruce  Kuniholm  of 
the  Institute  of  Policy  Sciences  untangled  the 
politics  and  conflicts  of  the  Middle  East  at  a 
Charlotte  alumni  luncheon.  Participating  in 
a  tri-university  forum  sponsored  by  Chatta- 
nooga Duke  alumni,  Robert  Sawyer,  direc- 
tor of  the  Talent  Identification  Program, 
discussed  the  education  of  gifted  young  peo- 
ple. And  John  Gallagher  of  the  Fuqua 
School  of  Business  supplied  input  on  per- 
sonal computers  for  a  Durham  alumni  club 
gathering. 

Art  exhibits  were  the  focal  point  for  two 
faculty  members.  John  Spencer,  director  of 
the  Duke  Art  Museum,  lectured  on  the  Vat- 
ican Collection  before  an  alumni  club 
toured  the  exhibit  at  the  Chicago  Art  Insti- 
tute. Irwin  Kremin  of  the  psychology  depart- 
ment was  honored  by  Pittsburgh  alumni  at  a 
viewing  of  his  collages  at  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
tute's Museum  of  Art. 

Other  faculty  members  and  administra- 
tors provided  several  alumni  groups  with  an 
overview  of  the  university  and  outlined  the 
Capital  Campaign  for  Arts  and  Sciences: 
Arie  Lewin,  chairman  of  the  Academic 
Council  and  Fuqua  School  of  Business  pro- 
fessor; Vice  Chancellor  Joel  Fleishman, 
chairman  of  the  Capital  Campaign;  and 
Ken  Pye,  law  professor  and  director  of  the 
Institute  for  International  Studies. 

Laney  Funderburk  '60,  director  of  alumni 
affairs,  was  far  afield  in  December,  talking 
with  several  alumni  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii, 
about  organizing  a  Duke  club  and  an  inter- 
view committee  for  prospective  Duke  stu- 
dents. "In  an  island  community  such  as 
Hawaii,  where  so  few  alumni  have  roots," 
said  Marsha  Peterson  '68,  one  of  the  partici- 
pants, "the  networking  possible  through  an 
active  Duke  club  looks  especially  attractive." 
Following  their  meeting,  the  Honolulu 
alumni  joined  other  boosters  from  Durham 
in  cheering  for  Duke  in  the  Rainbow  Classic 
Basketball  Tournament.  The  Blue  Devils 
lost  in  the  tournament,  but  they  left  behind 
a  permanent  presence — a  Hawaiian-style 
alumni  club. 

When  more  than  270  Duke  alumni  and 
friends  gathered  before  a  February  Duke- 
Harvard  basketball  game  in  Cambridge,  the 
size  of  the  crowd  boosted  not  only  the  Blue 
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Devils'  efforts  but  also  the  feeling  of  commu- 
nity among  Boston-area  alumni.  The  pre- 
game  supper  was  masterminded  by  Marshall 
Case  70,  former  Boston  Alumni  Club  presi- 
dent, who  managed  the  Duke  basketball 
team  while  an  undergraduate.  Boston's 
prominence  as  a  northern  mecca  for  young 
professionals  was  evident — about  half  of 
those  in  attendance  graduated  in  1982  and 
1983. 

Enthusiasm  carried  over  to  the  game  itself. 
Duke  fans  accounted  for  much  of  the  record 
2,850  spectators,  the  largest  crowd  ever  at  a 
Harvard  basketball  game.  The  Blue  Devils 
defeated  the  Crimson,  89-86. 


DIRECTORY 
DEVELOPMENTS 

Questionnaires  sent  in  March  to 
alumni  were  the  first  phase  of  the 
General  Alumni  Association's 
production  of  a  national  Duke  Alumni 
Directory.  Harris  Publishing  Company,  the 
publisher,  will  make  available  the  directory 
to  alumni  only,  with  no  expense  or  profit  to 
the  university  or  the  GAA. 

Alumni  should  complete  and  return  the 
brief  form  as  soon  as  possible.  The  university 
will  forward  completed  questionnaires  and  a 
list  of  those  who  don't  respond  to  the  pub- 
lisher for  telephone  follow-up.  In  mid-sum- 
mer, the  publisher  will  contact  alumni 


directly  to  verify  information  and  to  see 
whether  they  wish  to  purchase  a  directory. 
Alumni  with  current  addresses  who  have 
not  responded  to  the  questionnaires  and  are 
not  reached  by  phone  will  appear  in  the 
directory  with  the  information  provided  by 
alumni  records. 

The  directory  will  list  alumni  alphabeti- 
cally, geographically,  and  by  class  year.  Each 
listing  will  contain  name,  class  year, 
degree(s),  home  address  and  phone  number, 
and  business  or  professional  information 
when  available.  If  you  did  not  receive  your 
questionnaire  by  late  April,  or  if  you  do 
not  wish  to  be  listed  in  the  directory,  please 
notify  the  Office  of  Alumni  Affairs  in 
writing. 


TRAINS  AND 

BOATS 

AND  PLANES 


,uke  Travel's  Mexican  Breakaway 
'aboard  the  "Love  Boat"  was  so 
popular  (it  sold  out  in  the  first  ten 
days)  that  two  trips  had  to  be  scheduled — 
one  in  January  and  one  in  February.  The 
Gala  Mediterranean  cruise  in  October  is 
already  fully  booked,  but  reservations  are 
still  being  taken  for  a  waiting  list.  Passage  of 
the  Czars,  a  tour  of  Russia  and  the  Balkans, 
has  been  cancelled  for  this  year,  but  the 
remainder  of  the  program  offers  Duke  trav- 
elers in  a  variety  of  choices: 

The  Glory  of  the  Emerald  Isle 
May  16-27 

Explore  some  of  the  best-loved  places  in  Ire- 
land. Experience  the  luxury  of  castle  hotels 
and  the  charm  of  country  guest  houses. 
Enjoy  a  medieval  candle-lit  banquet  in 
Bunratty  Castle.  Travel  by  motorcoach  to 
Killarney  and  hike  the  scenic  lake  country. 
Walk  atop  the  Cliffs  of  Moher.  Visit  the 
famous  Blarney  Castle  and  kiss  the  Stone  of 
Eloquence.  Tour  rustic  villages,  seaside 
towns,  castle  towers,  folk  museums,  a  crystal 
factory,  craft  shops — from  County  Limerick 
to  Lamb's  Head  to  Twelve  Bens.  $1,775  from 
New  York. 
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The  Legendary  Passage 
June  27- July  9 

Visit  Switzerland,  France,  Germany,  and 
Holland.  Fly  into  Zurich  and  stay  three 
nights  in  Interlaken  at  a  deluxe  hotel.  Travel 
by  motorcoach  to  Strasbourg,  France,  visit- 
ing Berne,  Basel,  and  Colmar,  with  wine 
tasting  and  lunch  en  route.  Cruise  down  the 
scenic  Rhine  and  Moselle  rivers  on  a  Dutch 
river  steamer  past  castles  and  cathedrals, 
stopping  at  historic  cities  and  tiny  wine 
villages.  Disembark  for  a  tour  of  Cologne. 
Travel  by  motorcoach  to  Amsterdam  for  a 
three-day  Holland  holiday.  $2,195  from 
Atlanta. 


TO  RECEIVE  DETAILED  BROCHURES.  FILL  OUT  THE  COUPON  AND  MAIL  TO  BARBARA 
DtLAPP  BOOTH  '54.  DUKE  TRAVEL,  614  CHAPEL  DRIVE.  DURHAM.  N.C.  27706. 

□  IRELAND  □   ORIENT  EXPRESS 

□  RHINE,  MOSELLE  CRUISE  □    MEDITERRANEAN 


Name 

Class 

Address 

City 

State 

zip 

Phone 

The  Nostalgic  Passage 
August  29-September  10 

Spend  two  nights  in  London  at  the  luxuri- 
ous Churchill  Hotel.  Travel  overnight  on 
the  Orient  Express  to  Venice,  Italy,  for  a 
three-night  stay  beside  the  Grand  Canal  at 
the  Royal  Danieli  Hotel.  Cross  the  Alps  on 
the  Alpine  Express  to  Munich,  Germany. 
During  your  four-night  stay,  attend  a  special 
350th  Anniversary  performance  of  the  "Pas- 
sion Play"  in  the  tiny  Bavarian  town  of 
Oberammergau.  $3,350  from  Atlanta. 


Gala  Mediterranean 
October  9-23 

Fly  to  Lisbon  to  board  the  Royal  Odyssey 
for  a  magnificent  cruise  through  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar.  Stops  along  the  way  include 
Casablanca,  Granada  and  Malaga,  Palma  de 
Mallorca,  Monte  Carlo  and  Nice,  Horence 
and  Pisa,  Naples,  and  Mykonos.  Disembark 
in  Athens,  Greece.  Approximately  $3,500 
from  New  York. 

To  receive  complete  information,  request 
brochures  from  Barbara  DeLapp  Booth  '54, 
Director  of  Travel  and  Confining  Educa- 
tion, Alumni  House,  614  Chapel  Drive, 
Durham,  North  Carolina  27706,  (919)  684- 
5114. 
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CLASS 
NOTES 


Write:  Class  Notes  Editor,  Alumni  Affairs, 
Duke  University,  614  Chapel  Dr.,  Durham, 
N.C. 27706 


News  of  alumni  who  have  received  grad- 
uate or  professional  degrees  but  did  not 
attend  Duke  as  undergraduates  appears 
under  the  year  In  which  the  advanced 
degree  was  awarded.  Otherwise  the 
year  designates  the  person's  undergrad- 
uate class. 


10s  &  20s 


Harry  Lee  Dalton  '16  and  his  wife,  Mary  Keesler 
Dalton,  received  the  N.C.  Award  in  Fine  Arts  for 
their  decades  of  dedication  to  the  improvement  of 
collections  and  facilities  in  museums  and  libraries 
throughout  the  state,  including  Duke's  Rare  Book 
Room  and  libraries.  The  award  was  presented  in 
November  by  Gov.  Jim  Hunt.  Dalton,  a  retired  tex- 
tile executive,  and  his  wife  live  in  Charlotte.  He 
received  an  honorary  degree  from  Duke  in  1965. 

Mary  Kestler  Clyde  77,  A.M.  '32  has  written  a 
book  about  her  experiences  in  the  Asheville  Normal 
School,  an  innovative  N.C.  preparatory  school  that 
was  a  forerunner  of  today's  holistic  approach  to 
learning.  The  book,  Flashbacks  to  Dawn:  Eye  Openers 
in  Preparatory  School  circa  1914-1922,  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Vantage  Press.  Clyde  is  former  assistant 
dean  of  residence  for  the  Women's  College  and  was 
advertising  manager  for  the  Duke  Press  during  World 
War  H.  She  and  her  husband,  Paul,  are  now  retired 
and  living  in  Florida. 

Joseph  C.  Robert  A.M.  79,  Ph.D.  '33  has  writ- 
ten a  book,  Ethyl:  The  Story  of  the  Corporation  and  the 
People  Who  Made  It,  which  details  the  development 
of  the  Virginia-based  Ethyl  Corp.  The  book  was  pub- 
lished in  December  by  the  University  Press  of  Vir- 
ginia. Robert  is  a  professor  emeritus  of  history  at  the 
University  of  Richmond,  and  former  president  of 
Coker  College  and  Hampden-Sydney  College. 

MARRIAGES:  Ethel  Merrltt  Hedrlck  74  to 
Robert  Nell  Hanner  74  in  Duke  Chapel.  Resi- 
dence: Lexington,  N.C. 


30s 


James  B.  Porter  '3 1  is  pursuing  his  hobbies  of 
painting  in  water  colors,  gardening,  and,  after  having 
spent  a  number  of  years  as  a  music  critic  for  the  Day- 
ton Journal-Herald,  attending  concerts.  He  lives  in 
Dayton,  Ohio. 

Edward  H.  Benenson  '34  represented  Duke  in 
November  at  the  inauguration  of  the  chancellor  at 
the  City  University  of  New  York. 

Thomas  W.  Keesee  Jr.  '35  retired  in  October 
from  his  position  as  chairman  of  the  Audubon  Soci- 
ety's board  of  directors.  He  has  been  on  the  board 
since  1972,  and  was  elected  chairman  in  1979.  He  is  a 
lawyer  and  financier  from  Mount  Kisco,  N.Y.,  and  a 
Duke  trustee. 

Andrew  L.  Blair  '36,  a  partner  in  the  Charleston, 
W.Va,,  law  firm  of  Jackson,  Kelly,  Holt  and  O'Farrell, 
was  reelected  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Ameri- 
can Judicature  Society  in  November. 


Arthur  J.  Miles  '38,  who  received  his  architecture 
degree  from  the  University  of  Miami  in  1970,  has 
retired  from  his  positions  as  chairman  of  the  plan- 
ning and  zoning  board  in  Seminole,  Fla.,  and  build- 
ing director  of  Redington  Shores,  Fla.  He  is  now 
living  in  Barbados,  West  Indies. 

MARRIAGES:  Virginia  Sloan  Carlon  30  to 

the  Rev.  Sherman  S.  Newton  on  July  27  in  Clare- 
mont,  Va.  Residence:  Chester,  Va. 


40s 


Robert  R.  Smith  '40,  A.M.  '41  retired  in  Septem- 
ber from  his  position  as  chief  of  the  general  branch  of 
the  U.S.  Army  Center  of  Military  History. 

Elizabeth  Smith  Wagner '41  of  Cranbury,  N.J. , 

was  chosen  the  37th  Middlesex  County  Citizen  of 
the  Week  in  September  by  the  Tercentennial  Advi- 
sory Committee.  She  has  been  president  of  the  Cran- 
bury  Historical  and  Preservation  Society  for  the  past 
six  years  and  chaired  the  township's  Bicentennial 
Committee,  which  helped  secure  the  designation  of 
most  of  Main  Street  as  a  Capital  Historic  District  in 
the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places.  Wagner  is 
listed  in  Who's  Who  in  the  East,  Who's  Who  in  Ameri- 
can Women,  foremost  Women  in  Communities  and 
The  World's  Who's  Who  of  Women.  Her  husband, 
William,  is  the  vice  president  for  circulation  of  Cran- 
bury's  The  Home  News. 

Robert  R.  Everett  B.S.E.E.  '42  received  the 
Department  of  Defense  Medal  for  Distinguished  Pub- 
lic Service,  the  highest  recognition  of  a  civilian  in 
peacetime.  He  is  president  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  MITRE  Corp.,  and  lives  in  Concord,  Mass. 

Francis  L.  Dale  '43  was  elected  to  the  board  of 
directors  of  Lear  Sicgler,  Inc.  in  September.  He  has 
been  the  publisher  of  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner  since 
1977,  and  is  a  former  U.S.  ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations. 

L.  Karl  Seman  '43  joined  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  Ltd. 
and  U.S.A.  Enterprises  Inc.  as  executive  vice  presi- 
dent. He  was  vice  president  in  charge  of  sales  at 
Spencer  Industries. 

Bert  H.  Early  '44  was  elected  to  a  five-year  term 
on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Bar 
Endowment.  He  is  former  executive  director  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  and  was  recently 
reelected  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American 
Judicature  Society.  He  is  senior  vice  president  of 
Wells  International,  a  legal  management  and  search 
consulting  company. 

James  C.  Schneider  '45  is  chairman  of  the  Illi- 
nois League  of  Savings  Institutions.  He  and  his  wife, 
Phyllis,  have  three  children. 

Edmund  T.  Pratt  B.S.E.E.  '47  was  honored  with 
the  New  York  City  Mission's  third  annual  First  Per- 
son Award  at  a  charity  ball  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria. 
He  is  the  chairman  of  the  board  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  Pfizer,  Inc. 

Joseph  E.  Granville  '43  is  a  stock  market  ana- 
lyst and  the  publisher  of  the  Granville  Market  Letter. 
He  lives  in  Tallahassee,  Fla. 

Thomas  K.  Pettit  B.S.M.E.  '48  of  Timonium, 
Md.,  is  senior  engineer  in  energy  sales  and  service  for 
Baltimore  Gas  and  Electric  Co.  He  has  been  with  the 
company  for  20  years. 

Ross  Owens  Bridewell  '49,  M.Ed.  '60  received 

his  doctorate  from  the  University  of  Kentucky  in 
August  1982. 


James  G.  Carr  '49  is  in  private  practice  as  a  man- 
agement psychologist  specializing  in  the  selection  and 
development  of  management  talent.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  National  Speakers  Association  and  a  writer  for 
Piedmont  Airlines'  Pace  magazine.  He  lives  in  Char- 
lotte, N.C. 

MARRIAGES:  William  Casper  Holroyd  Jr. 

'48  to  Mary  Mayesky  on  Nov.  25,  1981  in  the  Duke 
Chapel.  Residence:  Raleigh,  N.C. 


50s 


Robert  P.  Davis  '53,  who  owns  a  sporting  goods 

store,  is  executive  director  of  recreation  for  the 
city  of  Pottsville,  Pa.  He  is  president  of  30  teams  in 
the  softball  league,  sponsor  and  manager  of  Legion 
Baseball,  and  executive  director  of  the  Greater  Potts- 
ville Area  winter  carnival. 

J.  Brad  Craig  B.S.M.E.  '53  is  director  of  sales  and 
marketing  for  architectural  products  at  Reynolds 
Metal  Co.  in  Richmond,  Va. 

Ellison  C.  Pierce  Jr.  M.D.  '53  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Society  of  Anesthesiologists  in 
October  at  the  ASA's  annual  meeting.  The  19,000- 
member  organization  is  the  nation's  sixth  largest 
medical  group.  Dr.  Pierce  is  chairman  of  the  anesthe- 
sia departments  at  Boston's  New  England  Deaconess 
Hospital  and  Faulkner  Hospital.  He  and  his  wife, 
Elizabeth,  and  their  two  children  live  in  Dover, 
Mass. 

Cecil  E.  Spearman  Jr.  '53  is  president  of  the 
session  of  the  St.  Peter's  By  the  Sea  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Palos  Verdes,  Calif.,  where  he  is  also 
chairman  of  the  management  committee  and  chair- 
man of  the  nominating  committee.  He  and  his  wife, 
Jean,  and  their  three  sons  have  lived  in  Palos  Verdes 
for  10  years. 

Daniel  T.  Collins  B.S.E.E.  '54  of  South  Hun- 
tington, N.Y,  was  elected  a  program  vice  president  at 
Grumman  Aerospace  Corp.  Collins  is  program  direc- 
tor of  Grumman's  A-bE  Intruder,  the  U.S.  Navy's 
all-weather  attack  aircraft,  one  of  the  company's 
major  programs. 

Richard  E.  Mohn  '54  was  reelected  to  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  International  Bottled  Water  Asso- 
ciation in  October  at  the  association's  25th  anniver- 
sary convention.  He  is  president  of  Cloister  Pure 
Spring  Water  Co.  in  Ephrata,  Pa. 

Richard  D.  Gofff  '55,  Ph.D.  '63,  professor  of  his- 
tory and  philosophy  at  Eastern  Michigan  University, 
received  the  University  Service  Award  in  November 
for  his  "extensive,  tireless,  and  conscientious  efforts 
on  behalf  of  the  university  community."  Goff  joined 
the  EMU  faculty  in  1964. 

William  W.  Kelly  A.M.  '55,  Ph.D.  '57  represented 
Duke  in  November  at  the  inauguration  of  Thomas  E. 
Corts  as  president  of  Stanford  University. 

Stephanie  D.  Kuhling  '55  is  in  private  practice 
as  a  mental  health  counselor  in  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
and  is  working  on  her  doctorate  in  counseling  at  the 
University  of  Florida  in  Gainesville.  She  and  her 
husband,  Robert,  live  in  Jacksonville,  and  have  seven 
children. 

John  F.  Moore  '58  was  elected  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Philadelphia  Manufacturers 
Mutual  Insurance  Co.  in  Valley  Forge,  Pa.,  in 
November.  He  joined  the  company  in  January. 

Robert  C.  Sauer  '58  was  elected  to  the  board  of 
directors  of  Hcdrick  and  Struggles,  an  international 
executive  search  firm.  He  lives  in  Hudson,  Ohio. 
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Karl  Agre  M.D.  '59  is  vice  president  of  clinical 
development  for  Smith  Laboratories.  He  and  his 
family  live  in  Lincolnshire,  111. 


60s 


E.  Lewis  Bryan  '60  is  an  assistant  professor  of 
accounting  at  Clemson  University. 

Lawrence  W.  Stiles  '60  and  Terry  C.  Bender  are 
the  co-authors  of  Major  College  Football  /Record  oj 
Scores:  1869-1982,  which  was  published  by  Dorrance 
and  Co.  in  September. 

Clifton  E.  Crandall  M.Ed.  '61  was  appointed 
executive  associate  dean  of  the  University  of  Texas 
Dental  Branch  at  Houston  in  August.  He  was  profes- 
sor of  oral  diagnosis  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

Barbara  Banofff  Feinstein  '61  is  the  founder 

and  owner  of  People  to  People,  Inc.,  a  human 
resource  and  consulting  firm  for  industry,  specializing 
in  alcohol  and  drug  problems.  Her  husband,  Her- 
bert, is  a  staff  engineer  at  M.I.T.  They  live  in  Lex- 
ington, Mass.,  and  have  two  daughters. 

Edwin  R  Payne  '62  is  on  the  board  of  directors 
of  Prudential-Bache  Securities.  He  is  senior  vice 
president  of  the  company's  government  securities 
division. 

Thomas  R.  Beard  Ph.D.  '63,  an  economics  pro- 
fessor at  Louisiana  State  University,  was  named  the 
LSU  Parents  Association  Professor  for  19S3-84  for 
his  "outstanding  performance  as  a  teacher."  The 
award  includes  a  55,000  stipend.  Beard,  who  has 
twice  headed  LSU's  economics  department,  is  a 
former  chairman  of  the  Governor's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisors  and  past  executive  director  of 
the  La.  Council  on  Economic  Education.  He  is  also 
past  president  of  the  Southwestern  Economics 
Association. 

Bruce  Clayton  A.M.  '63,  Ph.D.  '66  was  awarded 
the  19S2  New  York  State  Historical  Association 
Manuscript  Award  for  his  monograph,  "Forgotten 
Prophet:  A  Life  of  Randolph  S.  Bourne."  The  $  1 ,000 
award  is  presented  annually  to  the  best  unpublished 
study  of  a  subject  related  to  the  history  of  New  York 
state.  Clayton  is  a  history  professor  at  Allegheny 
College  in  Meadville,  Pa. 

Roger  Dartt  '63  assumed  the  position  of  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  Viletta  China  Co.,  fol- 
lowing the  company's  merger  with  Sammons  Enter- 
prises, Inc.  of  Dallas. 

Leslie  McNeill  Dees  '63  is  working  in  the  serials 
cataloging  department  of  the  Georgia  Tech  library. 
Her  husband,  Anthony,  is  assistant  director  of  the 
Ga.  Department  of  Archives  and  History.  They  live 
in  Atlanta. 

Art  Gregory  '63  is  assistant  executive  director  of 
the  Coca-Cola  Bottlers'  Association  in  Atlanta 
and  is  chairman  of  the  Peach  Bowl  Team  Selection 
Committee.  He  is  on  the  President's  National 
Advisory  Council  for  the  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina, where  he  attended  law  school,  and  has  been 
inducted  in  the  S.C.  Athletic  Hall  of  Fame. 

Donna  Jean  Douglas  Price  '63,  A.M.  '66  lives 

in  Grants,  N.M.,  with  her  husband,  Joseph  W. 
Price  M.F.  *66,  who  works  in  timber  nanagement 
for  the  Cibola  National  Forest's  Mt.  Taylor  Ranger 
Station.  They  have  two  sons. 

Barry  A.  Smiley  '63  has  been  appointed  dean  of 
the  College  of  Business  and  Applied  Sciences  at 
Northwestern  State  University  in  Louisiana. 


Emlllo  Tavernise  '63,  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  the 
Air  Force,  was  awarded  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
Plaque  and  the  Defense  Superior  Service  Medal  in  a 
July  ceremony  at  the  Pentagon. 

Richard  E-  Arnold  '64  is  vice  president  in  charge 
of  product  and  business  services  for  SmithKline 
Consumer  Services,  and  is  also  a  member  of  the 
consumer  products  board  of  directors.  He  and  his 
wife  live  in  Lumberville,  Pa. 

Patrick  H.  Bowen  J.D.  '64  is  senior  associate 
attorney  of  Allied  Stores  Corp.  He  lives  in  Old 
Greenwich,  Conn. 

Fred  A.  Crawford  '64,  M.D.  '67  represented 
Duke  in  October  at  the  inauguration  of  the  president 
of  the  Medical  University  of  South  Carolina. 


KENNEDY'S  LONG  CAREER 


G 


ood  things 
don't  come  in 
small  packages, 
at  least  as  far  as  Joseph 
E.  Kennedy  '26  is  con- 
cerned. For  more  than 
twenty  years,  he  turned 
your  basic  four-door  car 
into  an  extraordinary 
stretch  limo,  with  six 
doors,  or  even  eight 
doors. 

After  opening  an  auto 
service  shop  in  Durham 
fifty  years  ago,  Ken- 
nedy and  his  staff  found 
growing  interest  in 
larger  vehicles — smaller 
than  a  bus  but  bigger 
than  a  car.  It  was  before 
the  time  of  vans,  which 
would  mark  the  end  of 
this  long  career.  Ken- 
nedy saw  that  elongat- 
ing cars  met  the 
demands  of  hotels,  air- 
ports, bus  companies, 
and  very  large  families. 
He  says  the  process  was 
"very  exacting."  It 
involved  cutting  a  nor- 
mal car  in  half,  and 
then  designing  addi- 
tional pieces  such  as  the 
roof,  floor  board,  doors, 
extended  drive  shaft, 


and  gas  line.  "It  took 
about  ninety  days  to 
build  the  first  one,  but 
in  the  end,  we  were 
delivering  one  about 
every  four  weeks."  The 
limo  conversion  cost 
from  $1,800  to  $2,600. 
"When  they  started 
making  the  vans,  you 
could  buy  a  twelve-pas- 
senger job  for  $1 ,000  to 
$2,500  cheaper  than  we 
could  convert  it,"  says 
Kennedy.  So  he  and  his 
workers  returned  to 
standard  auto  repair. 

Kennedy,  husband  of 
the  late  Grace  Brown 
Kennedy  '26,  is  79 
years  old  and  suffers 
from  Parkinson's  Dis- 
ease. But  he  still  fre- 
quents the  auto  repair 
shop,  now  run  by  his 
grandson.  And  while 
Kennedy's  son,  J.E. 
Kennedy  Jr.  B.S.M.E. 
'53,  is  not  involved  in 
enlarging  cars,  he  works 
the  family  magic  on 
hospital  facilities.  As 
assistant  director  of  the 
medical  center's  design 
office,  he  develops  plans 
for  hospital  renovation. 


Kenwood  C.  Nichols  M.F.  '64  was  appointed 

senior  vice  president  of  Champion  International 
Corp.,  a  forest  products  company.  He  joined  Cham- 
pion as  director  of  planning  for  timberlands  opera- 
tions in  1972. 

Jean-Pierre  G.  Lefloch  M.S.E.E.  '64  is  head  of 

technical  service  in  the  industrial  equipment  division 
of  C.G.E.E./ALSTHOM  in  Massy,  France.  He  and 
his  wife,  Bernadette,  have  four  children. 

James  H.  Perry  Jr.  '64  was  appointed  vice 

president  for  finance  and  business  at  Winthrop 
College  in  Rock  Hill,  S.C.  He  was  director  of  opera- 
tions research  for  the  U.S.  Navy  Supply  Systems 
Command  in  Washington  D.C.  He  retired  from  the 
Navy  and  joined  Winthrop  College  in  February. 

William  L.  Yates  M.H.A.  '64  is  a  member  of  the 
board  of  regents  of  the  American  College  of  Hospital 
Administrators  and  president  of  the  S.C.  Hospital 
Association.  He  is  a  past  president  of  Duke's  hospital 
and  health  administration  alumni  association. 

Louis  R.  HagOOd  III  B.S.C.E.  '65  is  an  indepen- 
dent management  consultant  in  New  York  City.  His 
wife,  Irish  Carr  HagOOd  '65,  has  her  own  pub- 
lishing company,  Oxbridge  Communications  Inc.,  in 
the  city,  and  is  a  guest  lecturer  in  comparative  litera- 
ture at  William  Paterson  College  in  Wayne,  N.J. 
They  have  one  daughter. 

Barbara  J.  R.  Jones  '65  is  a  founding  partner  in 
the  San  Francisco  law  firm  of  Binaco,  Brandi,  and 
Jones,  which  specializes  in  the  trial  of  major  civil 
actions.  She  is  also  president  of  Queen's  Bench,  the 
San  Francisco  area  women's  bar  association. 

W.  Curtis  Livingston  '65  is  manager  of  the 
Dallas  regional  office  of  Continental  Illinois  National 
Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  of  Chicago.  He  has  been  vice 
president  of  Continental  since  1979. 

R.  Elliot  McBrlde  '65  is  business  manager  of  St. 
Andrew's  School  in  Middletown,  Del.  His  wife, 
Bonnie  Agan  McBride  '69,  is  director  of  the 

school's  annual  fund  and  also  teaches  religious 
studies.  They  have  two  children. 

Barbara  M.  Nesbitt  '65  was  elected  to  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Association  of  Junior  Leagues  Inc. 
at  the  association's  annual  conference  in  Dallas, 
Texas. 

David  P.  Roselle  Ph.D.  '65  became  provost  of 
Virginia  Polytechnic  and  State  University  in  Blacks- 
burg,  Va.,  in  July.  He  was  formerly  dean  of  research 
and  graduate  studies,  and  has  been  on  the  Va.  Tech 
faculty  since  1974. 

Mary  Lou  Kohfeldt  Stevenson  A.M.  '65  has 

written  a  book,  Laughing  in  Black:  The  Life  of  Lady 
Gregory,  which  has  been  published  by  Atheneum 
Press. 

Ottalee  Smith  Winegar  M.R.E.  '65  is  director 

of  Christian  education  at  Central  United  Methodist 
Church  in  Knoxville,  Tenn.  Her  husband,  Grady 
C.  Winegar  B.Div.  '66,  Th.M.  70,  is  in  his  third 
year  as  the  church's  senior  pastor.  They  have  two 
daughters,  Marisa  and  Susan.  Marisa  was  a  partici- 
pant in  the  Duke  Talent  Search  for  seventh  graders 
in  1981. 

Harry  W.  Blair  A.M.  '66,  Ph.D.  70  was  promoted 

to  professor  of  political  science  at  Bucknell  Univer- 
sity in  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  in  July.  He  joined  the  Bucknell 
faculty  as  an  assistant  professor  in  1970. 

Joseph  W.  Price  M.F.  '66  works  in  timber  man- 
agement for  the  Cibola  National  Forest's  Mt.  Taylor 
Ranger  Station.  He  is  married  to  Donna  Jean 
Douglas  Price  '63,  A.M.  '66.  They  have  two  sons 
and  live  in  Grants,  N.M. 
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Patricia  W.  Underwood  B.S.N.  '66  received  the 
1983  Michigan  Nurses'  Association  Conduct  and 
Utilization  of  Research  in  Nursing  Award  in  Novem- 
ber. She  is  an  associate  professor  of  nursing  at 
Nazareth  College  and  a  doctoral  candidate  in  nurs- 
ing research  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Jack  O.  Bovender  Jr.  '67,  M.H.A.  '69  was 

elected  chairman  of  the  Fla.  League  of  Hospitals  at 
the  league's  annual  meeting  in  Tampa  in  October.  He 
is  the  administrator  of  West  Florida  Hospital  in 
Pensacola.  He  and  his  wife,  Barbara,  have  one  son. 

Peter  C.  Brockett  B.S.E.E.  '67  became  a  vice 
president  of  Pacific  Lighting  Corp.  in  Los  Angeles  in 
September.  He  joined  the  company  as  treasurer  in 
1982. 

Mary  E.  Earle  '67  is  a  free-lance  writer  living  in 
Mill  Valley,  Calif.  "I  specialize,"  she  writes,  "in 
communications  about  global  issues— world  hunger, 
world  peace." 

Richard  S.  Jorgenson  A.M.  '67,  Ph.D.  '73  was 
named  1982-83  Professor  of  the  Year  at  Dana  Col- 
lege in  Nebraska,  where  he  is  an  associate  professor 
of  history. 

W.  Kirk  McNeill  M.Div.  '67  was  appointed  direc- 
tor of  Sunday  school  extension  of  the  Board  of 
Discipleship  of  the  United  Methodist  Church  in 
September.  He  will  work  with  leaders  in  conferences, 
districts,  and  local  churches  to  design  and  implement 
Sunday  school  extension  within  the  denomination. 
He  is  the  author  of  two  books  and  several  magazine 
articles,  and  has  two  children. 

John  C.  Taylor  J.D.  '67  represented  Duke  in 
September  at  the  inauguration  of  the  president  of 
Union  College  in  Barbourville,  Ky.,  where  he  is  a 
member  of  the  history  faculty. 

James  H.  POU  Bailey  Jr.  '68,  director  of  Dur- 
ham Corp.  of  Raleigh,  N.C.,  was  named  executive 
vice  president  and  treasurer.  He  will  be  in  charge  of 
new  ventures  and  acquisitions. 

Garrett  E.  Brown  j.D.  '68  was  appointed  chief 

counsel  in  October  to  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Transportation's  Maritime  Administration  by 
department  secretary  Elizabeth  H.  Dole  '58.  He 

was  previously  general  counsel  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  and  received  the  Public 
Printer's  Gold  Medal,  the  printing  office's  highest 
award. 

Sally  Foote  Corcoran  '68  is  a  member  of  the 

law  firm  of  Richards,  Nodine,  Gilkey,  Fite,  Meyer  6k 
Thompson  in  Clearwater,  Fla. 

Donald  L.  Howard  '68,  vice  president  of  human 
resources  with  the  National  Data  Corp.  in  Atlanta, 
was  reelected  vice  president  of  the  American  Society 
for  Personnel  Administration's  Region  6,  which 
includes  Alabama  and  Georgia.  Howard  is  president 
of  Atlanta's  ASPA  chapter.  He  lives  in  Lilburn,  Ga. 

Timothy  M.  Kolojay  '68  is  vice  president  and 
corporate  actuary  for  U.S.  and  Canadian  operations 
of  the  American  Universal  Insurance  Group  of  Prov- 
idence, R.I.  Kolojay  was  a  member  of  Duke's  1966 
NCAA  national  tournament  basketball  team  and 
was  named  to  the  ACC's  Academic  Honors  team. 
He  and  his  wife,  Sandra,  have  three  children. 

Stephen  W.  Leermakers  J.D.  '68  is  associate 

counsel  for  Ashland  Services  Co.'s  litigation  depart- 
ment. He  has  been  with  the  company  since  1979. 

A.  Lynn  Dixon  Pemberton  '68  is  a  contracts 
negotiator/  coordinator  with  McDonnell  Douglas 
Astronautics  Corp.  in  Titusville,  Fla. 

Michael  A.  Stevens  '68  is  a  staff  assistant  to  the 
committee  on  Appropriations  for  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  in  Washington,  D.C. 


It's  the  year  erf  the 
Olympics,  and 
Patrick  Morelii 
A.M.  '68  has  sculpted 
his  interpretation  of 
Olympian  strength  and 
confidence  in  a  gold  leaf 
and  bronze  sculpture 
tided  "Champion." 
The  seven-foot  work  of 
art  is  being  exhibited  in 
the  lobby  the  Sports 
Center  Building  at  the 
U.S.  Olympic  Training 
Center  in  Colorado 
Springs,  Colorado. 

A  former  English  pro- 
fessor and  businessman, 
Morelii  says  he  took 
something  of  a  risk  in 
1977,  when  at  age  30, 
he  turned  an  art  avoca- 
tion into  his  vocation, 
becoming  a  full-time 
sculptor.  His  first  piece, 
inspired  by  the  televi- 
sion mini-series 
"Roots,"  was  pur- 
chased by  author  Alex 
Haley.  "That  did  quite 
a  bit  for  my  self-confi- 
dence," Morelii  recalls. 

His  work  now 
appears  in  galleries  in 


New  York,  Atlanta, 
Fort  Lauderdale,  and 
Houston.  "Champion" 
has  been  exhibited  in 
New  York  City,  Dallas, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and 
Los  Angeles,  where 
Morelii  hopes  it  will  be 
returned  when  the 
Summer  Games  begin. 
He  is  planning  to  sculpt 
a  20-foot  version  of 
"Champion,"  if  he  can 
secure  the  $150,000  it 
would  cost.  "Much  of 
my  work  is  created  out 
of  my  own  imagina- 
tion," says  Morelii. 
"The  detail  is  worked 
out  through  observa- 
tion. I  strive  for  univer- 
sal expression,  the 
essence  of  whatever 
theme  is  involved.  In 
the  case  of  'Champion' 
it  is  confidence  and 
strength." 

Morelli's  newest 
sculpture  is  titled 
"America."  He 
describes  it  as  "a  west- 
em  gun  fighter  piece, 
an  artist's  interpretation 
of  the  American  spirit." 


James  Wtinsch  '68  is  chairman  of  the  political 
science  department  at  Creighton  University.  He  and 
his  wife,  Mary,  live  in  Omaha,  Neb. 

Guy  Clifton  '69  has  finished  his  emergency  medi- 
cal residency  at  Denver  General  Hospital  and  is 
working  at  the  Rose  Medical  Center  in  Denver.  He 
entered  medical  school  after  five  years  as  a  naval  avi- 
ator, and  received  his  M.D.  from  Chicago  in  1980. 

Earnest  B.  Eason  P.A.  Cert.  '69  and  his  family 
have  moved  back  to  North  Carolina  from  Ohio, 
where  he  completed  his  training  in  internal  medi- 
cine. He  will  enter  private  practice  in  Burlington, 
N.C. 

John  S.  Garavelli  '69  is  a  National  Research 
Council  Senior  Fellow  at  the  Extraterrestrial  Divi- 
sion of  NASA's  Ames  Research  Center  in  Moffett 
Field,  Calif.  He  is  doing  biophysical  research  in  prob- 
lems concerning  the  origin  of  life.  He  was  a  NASA 
Research  Fellow  in  the  department  of  plant  sciences 
and  an  instructor  in  the  chemistry  department  at 
Texas  AckM  University. 

Ronald  J.  Slinn  Ph.D.  '69  is  group  vice  president 
in  charge  of  pulp,  materials,  and  technology  for  the 
American  Paper  Institute  in  New  York,  N.Y.  He  was 
an  associate  professor  of  forest  economics  at  Duke's 
forestry  school  before  he  joined  API  in  1970. 

Roy  Michael  Strickland  '69  is  a  member  of  the 
law  firm  of  Young,  Moore,  Henderson  &l  Alvis.  He 
and  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  and  their  two  children  live  in 
Raleigh,  N.C. 

Stanley  Lyon  Stubbs  M.H.A.  '69  is  a  senior 

cost  accountant  for  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  of 
Durham.  His  wife,  Sharon,  is  a  research  associate  at 
Systems  Research  and  Development  Corp.  in  the 
Research  Triangle  Park.  They  live  in  Durham. 

MARRIAGES:  Barbara  J.  R.  Jones  '65  to  John 

B.  Suerbach  on  June  25  in  San  Francisco.  Residence: 
San  Francisco  .  .  .  James  Wunsch  '68  to  Mary 
G.  Gundlach  on  Aug.  19.  Residence:  Omaha,  Neb. 
.  .  .  Martha  Terry  Mechllng  '69  to  Victor  Col- 
eman duPont  on  May  14  . . .  Stanley  Lyon 

Stubbs  M.H.A.  '69  to  Sharon  Faye  McCoy  on 
Nov.  26  in  Duke  Chapel.  Residence:  Durham. 

BIRTHS:  Daughter  to  Homer  G.  Sheffield  Jr. 

'62,  J.D.  '67  and  Allison  Sheffield  on  Sept.  23  in 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  Named  Amethyst  Eve  .  .  .  First 

child  and  son  to  Robert  E.  Kingsbury  '63  and 

Diana  F.  Kingsbury  on  Jan.  22  in  Mount  Holly,  N.J. 
Named  Taylor  Jennings  .  .  .  First  child  and  daughter 
to  Trish  Carr  Ha  good  '65  and  Louis  R. 
Hagood  III  B.S.C.E.  '65  on  Nov.  23,  1982.  Named 
Caroline  Newport  .  .  .  Second  child  and  first  son  to 
John  P.  Kaufman  '66  and  Inda  S.  Kaufman  on 
Oct.  8  in  Roanoke,  Va.  Named  William  Sargent  .  .  . 
First  child  and  son  to  Robert  C.  Wheland  '66 
and  A.  Leslie  Stanford  '68.  Named  David  Stan- 
ford Wheland  .  .  .  First  child  and  son  to  Mary 
Anne  King  Jones  '68  and  Herschel  Jones  on 
Oct.  21,  1982,  in  San  Diego.  Named  Jonathan  Wes- 
ley ..  .  Third  child  and  second  son  to  Charles  R. 
Daul  '69  and  Susan  Daul  on  Nov.  14.  Named  Mat- 
thew Alexander. 


70s 


David  L.  Dudley  '70  was  among  30  top  students 
awarded  Alumni  Fellowships  of  $10,000  a  year  for 
graduate  studies  at  Louisiana  State  University.  He  is 
working  on  his  doctorate  in  English. 
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BOOKING  THE  LITERATI 
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What  do  Tom 
Stoppard, 
Edward 
Albee,  Stephen 
Spender,  and  John 
Barth  have  in  common? 
All  are  writers  and  all 
are  booked  on  the  lec- 
ture circuit  bv  Selma 
Warlick  Warner '28. 

A  former  journalist 
and  founder  of  the 
Wide  World  Lecture 
Bureau  in  New  York 
City,  Warner  is  now 
retired,  living  in 
Setauket,  New  York, 
with  her  husband. 


retired  CBS  executive 
Harry  Warner.  From 
her  Long  Island  home 
she  books  some  100  lec- 
tures each  year.  Her 
other  noteworthy  cli- 
ents have  included  Pol- 
ish writer  Czeslaw 
Milosz,  Russian  poet 
Andrei  Voznesensky, 
composer  Gian  Carlo 
Menotti,  Richard  Nixon 
J.D.  '37,  Estes 
Kefauver,  and  former 
Brazilian  President 
Jucelino  Kubitschek. 

The  Lawndale,  New 
Jersey,  native  says 


receiving  a  short  story 
award  in  her  sopho- 
more year  at  Duke,  as 
well  as  working  on  both 
the  Chronicle  and  The 
Archive,  pointed  her  in 
the  direction  of  literary 
folk.  Getting  them  into 
the  academic  commu- 
nity in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  has  been 
her  emphasis  for 
decades.  "The  lecture 
circuit  is  an  old  custom 
that  goes  back  to  colo- 
nial times  when 
Englishmen  came  over 
to  provide  cultural  fare 


to  the  colonists,"  she 
says.  "There  has  been 
an  upsurge  in  lecture 
interest  more  recently, 
especially  in  the  political 
arena." 

Warner  plans  to  con- 
tinue booking  the 
famous  and  infamous  of 
literature  and  politics 
for  another  year  or  so. 
Perhaps  after  that, 
given  her  own  profes- 
sional experiences,  she 
might  want  to  join  the 
circuit  herself? 


Susan  Hupman  Frost  70  has  been  with  the 
Legislature  Services  Office  of  the  N.C.  General 
Assembly  for  five  years,  and  is  staff  counsel  to  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  and  Juvenile  Laws  Study 
Commission.  She  lives  in  Raleigh,  N.C. 

David  G.  Lange  70  received  his  M.D.  from  the 
Medical  College  of  Wisconsin  in  June,  and  is  now  an 
anesthesiology  resident  at  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  in 
Baltimore. 

Tom  W.  Brown  71  was  elected  assistant  secretary 
of  the  Hartford  Insurance  Group  in  June.  He  is  assist- 
ant manager  in  the  workers'  compensation  unit  of 
the  underwriting  department.  He  and  his  wife, 
Suzanne  Seear  Brown  71,  live  in  South  Glas- 
tonbury, Conn. 

Elizabeth  G.  Ferris  71  received  a  $5,950  grant 
in  October  for  her  research  on  Central  American 
refugees  from  the  Howard  Hein;  Endowment.  She  is 
an  assistant  professor  of  government  and  law  at 
Lafayette  College  in  Easton,  Pa.,  and  is  writing  a 
book,  "Refugees  and  Politics:  The  Central  American 
Case." 

Kermit  Finstad  A.M.  71,  Ph.D.  75  is  an  associ- 
ate professor  in  the  music  department  at  Gettysburg 
College  in  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Sundar  Wilson  Fleming  71,  Ph.D.  77  is  dean 

of  the  newly  created  School  of  Business  at  South 
Carolina  State  College  in  Orangeburg,  S.C.  He  was 


chairman  of  the  managing  and  marketing  depart- 
ment at  North  Carolina  Central  University  in 
Durham.  He  and  his  wife  live  in  Orangeburg  and 
have  two  children. 

John  G.  Geist  71  was  promoted  to  senior  vice 
president  of  North  Carolina  National  Bank's  Chi- 
cago office  in  August.  He  and  his  wife,  Bonnie 
Harkey  Geist  71,  have  one  child. 

H.  Fred  Gober  71,  M.D.  75  is  in  private  practice 
in  obstetrics  and  gynecology  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  He 
recently  opened  a  branch  office  in  Roswell,  Ga. 

Robin  J.  Gratz  A.M.  71  has  been  appointed 
Manchester  College  reference  librarian.  He  was 
librarian  for  the  University  of  Chicago  from  1974-77 
and  taught  social  studies  for  one  year  in  the  Elgin, 
III.,  public  schools. 

Donald  J.  Murphy  Ph.D.  71  is  manager  of  the 
Ctanford,  N.J.,  office  of  Dames  and  Moore,  an 
engineering  and  environmental  consulting  firm.  He 
and  his  wife,  Joan,  have  four  children  and  live  in 
Parsippany,  N.J. 

Paul  H.  Stock  71  was  named  executive  vice 
president  of  the  N.C.  League  of  Savings  Institutions. 
He  has  been  with  the  League  since  1979. 

William  M.  Warren  Jr.  J.D.  71  was  elected  vice 

president  and  general  counsel  of  the  Alabama  Gas 
Corp.  He  joined  the  Birmingham,  Ala.,  company  in 
1977. 


Robert  D.  Williams  Jr.  71.  M.D.  75  is  practic- 
ing genetal  ophthalmology  in  Ellsworth,  Maine.  He 
lives  on  a  farm  overlooking  Frenchman's  Bay. 

James  Miller  Wilson  M.D.  71  was  elected  to  a 

fellowship  in  the  American  College  of  Cardiology  in 
August.  He  is  assistant  clinical  professor  of  surgery  at 
the  University  of  Cincinnati  in  Ohio. 

James  E.  Douthat  M.Div.  72,  D.Ed.  77  repre- 
sented Duke  in  September  at  the  inauguration  of  the 
president  of  Albion  College  in  Albion,  Mich. 

Richard  J.  Fragaszy  B.S.E.  72,  M.S.  74  is  an 
associate  ptofessor  in  the  civil  and  environmental 
engineering  department  at  Washington  State 
University. 

John  D.  Holly  III  72,  M.H.A.  74,  formerly  vice 
president/administrator  of  the  Greenville  Memorial 
and  Roger  C.  Peace  Rehabilitation  hospitals,  is 
executive  director  of  the  Glenn  R.  Frye  Memorial 
Hospital  in  Hickory,  N.C. 

John  A.  Howell  72,  J.D.  75  is  practicing  adminis- 
ttative  and  corporate  law  with  Weil,  Gotshal,  and 
Manges  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Bruce  K.  Komiske  M.H.A.  72  received  a 

fellowship  in  the  American  College  of  Hospital 
Administrators  in  September.  He  is  administrator 
and  chief  operating  officer  of  Norwood  Hospital  in 
Norwood,  Mass.  He  and  his  wife,  Melinda,  live  in 
Norfolk,  Mass. 

Jeffrey  Kurzwel  72  became  counsel  to  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  office  of  the  law  firm  of  Watt, 
Tieder,  Killian,  and  Hoffar  in  September. 

Patricia  Lamkin  Lange  72  graduated  from 

the  University  of  Virginia's  law  school  in  1975.  She 
worked  as  an  editor  for  Lawyers  Cooperative  Pub- 
lishing Co.  for  six  years,  and  has  recently  been  doing 
ftee-lance  legal  research.  Her  husband,  Thomas,  is  a 
senior  engineer  at  Eastman  Kodak  in  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Gary  R.  Peet  72  is  a  banking  officer  in  the  Los 
Angeles  office  of  Continental  Illinois  National  Bank 
and  Trust  Co. 

Paul  M.  Stouffer  72  and  his  wife,  Mary 

Jeanne  Stouffer  73,  have  no  advanced  degtees, 
and,  they  write,  "are  doing  very  well  raising  children 
and  caking  care  of  the  yard." 

Peter  D.  Syverson  72  is  directot  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences'  doctorate  survey  program.  He 
and  his  wife,  Delores,  and  their  two  sons  live  in 
Vienna,  Va. 

Donald  H.  Yates  A.M.  72  is  an  assistant  profes- 
sor of  classics  at  Southwestetn  University  in  George- 
town, Texas. 

Thomas  Craig  Brodsky  73,  who  has  started 

his  own  CPA  ptactice,  was  named  chairman  of  the 
Local  Practitioner  Committee  of  the  N.Y.  State 
Society  of  CPA's.  He  is  an  interviewer  for  one  of 
Duke's  alumni  admissions  advisory  committees.  He 
and  his  wife,  Jan,  live  in  Merrick,  N.Y. 

Diane  E.  Burkley  73  joined  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  law  firm  of  Shaw,  Pittman,  Potts,  and 
Trowbridge  in  July.  She  had  been  special  assistant  to 
the  solicitot  of  labor  in  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor.  She  lives  in  Arlington,  Va. 

Richard  D.  Edrington  73  is  a  vascular  surgery 
fellow  at  N.C.  Memotial  Hospital,  whete  his  wife, 

Gloria  Jean  Rich  Edrington  A.H.C.  78,  is  a 

radiology  technologist.  They  live  in  Chapel  Hill. 

Susan  L.  Fischer  Ph.D.  73,  associate  professor 
of  Spanish  at  Bucknell  University  in  Lewisburg,  Pa., 
received  the  university's  Alumni  Faculty  Fellowship 
for  distinguished  teaching  and  scholarship. 
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Robert  O.  Froling  Jr.  73  is  a  financial  planner 
for  Westinghouse  Corp.  He  received  his  M.B.A.  from 
the  University  of  Colorado  in  1980,  and  is  living  in 
Ogdcn,  Utah. 

Richard  A.  LaFleur  Ph.D.  73  is  head  of  the 
classics  department  at  the  University  of  Georgia. 
He  is  author  of  several  publications  on  the  ancient 
world,  and  is  the  editor  of  Trie  Classical  Outlook,  the 
country's  most  widely  circulated  classics  journal. 
He  and  his  wife,  Laura,  have  three  children. 

John  M.  Lowe  III  73  was  named  director  in  May 
of  the  Hospital  Research  and  Educational  Trust,  the 
research  and  development  affiliate  of  the  American 
Hospital  Association. 

Larry  Rosen  J. D.  73  was  appointed  to  the  Al- 
bany, N.Y.,  Board  of  Education  in  August. 

T-  Irene  Sanders  B.S.N.  73  is  director  of  public 
affairs  and  communications  for  the  new  National 
Rehabilitation  Hospital  in  Washington,  D.C.  She  is 
also  working  on  a  television  documentary  on  physi- 
cal rehabilitation.  She  and  her  husband,  John  C. 
Yoder,  live  in  Washington. 

Louis  O.  Scott  B.S.E.E.  73  is  an  assistant  profes- 
sor of  finance  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  He  earned 
his  master's  from  Tulane  University  in  1975  and  his 
doctorate  from  the  University  of  Virginia  in  1982. 

Shirley  F.  WelSS  Ph.D.  73  was  elected  to  the 
national  council  of  the  American  Association  of 
University  Professors.  She  is  a  professor  of  city  and 
regional  planning  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill. 

Rodney  R.  Dletert  74  is  an  associate  professor  of 
immunogenetics  at  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Life  Sciences  at  Cornell  University 
in  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

Karen  CatO  Doran  74  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Virginia's  law  school  in  May,  and  has 
joined  the  Richmond  law  firm  of  Christian,  Barton, 
Epps,  Brent,  and  Chappcll.  She  and  her  husband, 
James,  have  a  son. 

Virginia  Rutledge  Forney  74  is  vice  president 
of  marketing  for  Foundation  Investors,  Inc.,  which 
develops  and  markets  retirement  communities  across 
the  U.S.  She  lives  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Belinda  Friedman  A.M.  74,  Ph.D.  '81  is  assist- 
ant to  the  president  of  Winthrop  College,  in  Rock 
Hill,  S.C.,  as  a  consultant  for  development.  Her 
husband,  Richard  Gugcl,  is  a  lawver  in  Columbia, 
S.C. 

Ellen  E.  Johnson  M.Ed.  74  is  administrative 
assistant  to  the  dean  of  the  graduate  school  o{  Mar- 
quette University  in  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

John  Kador  74  was  named  director  of  public 
relations  for  the  Downs  Group,  a  Charlotte,  N.C., 
advertising  and  public  relations  agency.  He  works  in 
the  agency's  Melbourne,  Fla.,  office. 

Bruce  Klltzman  B.S.M.E.  74  is  an  assistant 
professor  of  physiology  and  biophysics  at  Louisiana 
State  University's  medical  school  in  Shrcyeport.  He 
joined  the  faculty  in  1982  after  completing  a  post- 
doctoral fellowship  at  the  University  of  Arizona's 
medical  school.  He  and  his  wife,  Hardee,  have  a 
daughter. 

Raymon  E.  Lark  Jr.  74  is  head  of  the  Division  o( 
Consumer  Advocacy  and  assistant  consumer  advo- 
cate in  the  S.C.  Department  of  Consumer  Affairs  in 
Columbia,  S.C. 

L.  Rogers  Hall  Olverson  74  received  the  1983 
Frank  Kellcv  Memorial  Award,  given  annually  by 
the  American  Association  of  Petroleum  Landmen. 
She  and  her  husband,  Thomas  P.  Olverson  75, 

live  in  Lafayette,  La.,  where  he  is  the  assistant  head- 
master o(  the  Episcopal  School  of  Acadania. 

William  H.  Pauley  III  74,  J.D.  77  is  a  partner  in 
the  law  firm  ot  Orenstein,  Snitow,  and  Pauley,  with 
offices  in  New  York  City  and  Washington,  D.C. 

Anna  Beth  Payne  74,  A.M.  75  is  assistant 

professor  of  psychology  at  the  Florida  Institute  of 
Technology,  and  is  also  director  of  the  student 
development  center. 

Daniel  N.  Powell  M.Div.  74,  installation  staff 
chaplain  with  the  1015th  Air  Base  Group,  was 
decorated  with  the  Meritorious  Service  Medal  at 
Sondrestrom  Air  Base,  Greenland.  The  medal  was 
awarded  specifically  for  outstanding  non-combat 
achievement  and  service  to  the  United  States. 


SUMMER  ALUMNI  COLLEGE 


June  11-15 


"Over  Here,  Over  There: 
Artists  Abroad  in  England  and  America" 


■  Poet  Stephen  Spender  on 
D.  H.  Lawrence  and  T.S. 
Eliot 

I   Expert  speakers  on  the 
British-American  connection 
in  sculpture,  film,  literature 


■  Tours  of  the  Duke  Art 
Museum,  film  showings,  per- 
formances by  the  American 
Dance  Festival  and  Duke 
Summer  Theater 

■  Campus  accommoda- 
tions, social  activities,  and 
much  more 


For  complete  information, 

contact: 

Barbara  DeLapp  Booth  '54 

Summer  Alumni  College 

Alumni  House 

614  Chapel  Drive 

Durham,  N.C. 

(919)684-5114. 


Howard  Shapiro  74  is  a  hiostatistician  for  the 
Manville  Co.  in  Denver,  Colo. 

Robert  L.  Atchison  75  is  a  business  and  per- 
sonal insurance  agent.  He  lives  in  Stow,  Ohio,  with 
his  wife,  Susan,  and  son,  Steven. 

George  Dameron  75  was  named  assistant 
professor  of  humanities  at  St.  Michael's  College  in 
Winooski,  Vt.  He  earned  his  master's  from  Harvard 
in  1979,  where  he  taught  histoty  and  literature  for 
two  years.  He  was  also  a  Peace  Corps  volunteer  from 
1975  to  1977  in  Benin,  West  Africa. 

Sandra  Edwards  J.D.  75  is  a  member  of  the  law 
firm  ot  Randall,  Gayle,  Patt,  Shetman,  and  Taksin  in 
Glenview,  111.  She  formerly  had  her  own  firm  in 
Favetteville,  N.C. 

Charles  L.  Flynn  Jr.  75,  Ph.D.  '80  has  written 
a  hook,  White  Land,  Black  Labor:  Caste  and  Class 
in  Late  Nineteenth-Ccnttirv  Georgia,  which  was 
published  bv  Louisiana  State  University  Press  in 
October. 

Carol  Fall  Hyatt  75  is  a  second  vice  president  in 
the  trust  and  investment  services  department  of 
Chicago's  Continental  Bank.  She  eatned  hct  M.B.A. 
in  1980  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Paul  C.  Hendrix  B.H.S.  75  was  named  one  of  the 
Jaycces'  Outstanding  Young  Men  of  Ametica  for 
exceptional  service  to  the  community  and  profession. 
He  is  a  faculty  member  in  the  surgery  department  at 
Duke's  medical  center,  surgical  coordinator  of  the 
Duke  physician  assistant  program,  and  chairman  of 
the  editorial  hoatd  of  Physician  Assistant,  the  official 
journal  of  the  American  Academy  of  Physician 
Assistants.  He  is  a  charter  member  of  the  N.C. 
Academy  of  Physician  Assistants  and  is  on  the  board 
ot  directots  ot  the  Duke  General  Alumni  Associa- 
tion. He  and  his  wife,  Barbara  Miller  Hendrix 
A.H.  Cett.  '80,  have  two  childten. 

Richard  T.  Howerton  III  M.H.A.  75  was 
appointed  vice  president  fot  matketing  of  SunHealth 
Inc.,  a  new  parent  corporation  headquarteted  in 
Charlotte,  N.C,  and  of  several  affiliated  cotpota- 
tions  which  will  make  up  the  SunHealth  operating 
structure.  He  was  formerly  an  area  vice  president  fot 
Carolinas  Hospital  and  Health  Services  Corp.,  a 
hospital  management  system,  now  affiliated  with 
SunHealth.  Howerton  is  class  representative  fot 
Duke's  hospital  and  health  administtation  alumni 
association. 

John  D.  Hull  IV  75  is  an  attorney  with  Rose, 
Schmidt,  Dixon,  and  Halscy,  a  Pittsburgh-based  law 
firm.  He  and  his  wife,  Mary  Beth  Barney,  live  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

Charles  H.  Kennedy  A.M.  75,  Ph.D.  79  has 

received  a  Senior  Fulbright  Research  Grant  to 
research  Islamic  courts  in  Pakistan.  He  is  an  assistant 
ptofessot  of  government  at  Bowdoin  College  in 
Brunswick,  Maine. 

Steven  J.  Labensky  75  graduated  from  Van- 
derbilt  University's  law  school  and  has  joined  a 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  law  firm. 

R.  John  Leaper  Ph.D.  75  is  general  manager  for 
the  United  Kingdom  for  the  National  Mutual  Life 
Association  of  Austtalasia  Limited.  He  lives  in 
London. 

Stephen  B.  McCandless  75  received  his 

second  Commendation  Medal  while  stationed  with 
the  1st  Special  Operations  Wing,  U.S.  Air  Force, 
Hurlburt  Field,  Fla.  He  is  currently  enrolled  in 
Duke's  School  of  Health  Administration  and  will 
teceive  his  M.H.A.  in  1984.  He  lives  in  Dutham. 
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Gerald  Regan  75  is  working  on  his  master's  in 
science  and  environmental  reporting  at  New  York 
University,  and  has  received  a  Shell  Fellowship  in  the 
program.  He  is  part-time  business  manager  for  An 
Gael  Quarterly,  "the  only  magazine  extant  which 
covers  Irish  traditional  culture  in  both  America  and 
Ireland,"  he  writes. 

Valerie  Robinson  75  has  received  a  master's 
degree  in  international  health  planning  from  the 
Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health 
and  is  working  in  Tanzania.  She  has  also  practiced 
dentistry  in  Nepal. 

Roy  H.  Rowe  Ed.D.  75  joined  the  faculty  of 
Valdosta  State  College  in  Valdosta,  Ga.,  in  August 
as  an  assistant  professor  in  the  department  of  educa- 
tional administration  and  supervision.  He  was 
assistant  superintendent  for  instruction  in  the  Eliza- 
beth City-Pasquotank,  N.C.,  school  system. 

Finis  E.  Williams  III  75  is  practicing  envi- 
ronmental law  with  the  Illinois  attorney  general's 
office  in  Chicago.  His  wife,  Myla  Taylor  Wil- 
liams 75,  works  in  strategic  planning  for  the  FMC 
Corp. 

Susan  Slenker  Brewer  76  is  an  attorney  with 

the  law  firm  of  Steptoe  and  Johnson  in  Clarksburg, 
W.Va.,  and  her  husband,  William,  is  an  attorney  and 
the  owner  of  a  meat  and  seafood  distributing  com- 
pany. They  live  in  Morgantown,  W.Va.,  and  have  a 
daughter,  Elizabeth. 

Donna  A.  Chatman  76,  who  is  working  on  her 
M.B.A.  at  Indiana  University,  received  a  $1,000 
General  Telephone  and  Electric  Service  Scholarship 
from  IU's  business  school.  She  also  recently  received 
a  fellowship  from  the  Consortium  for  Graduate 
Study  in  Management  at  IU. 

Lauren  E.  Cosgrove  76  is  a  member  of  the  fac- 
ulty in  the  department  of  family  medicine  at  Dart- 
mouth's medical  school  in  Hanover,  N.H. 

Amy  M.  Davis  76  is  director  of  alumni  relations 
at  the  New  England  Conservatory  in  Boston.  She 
was  special  events  coordinator  for  development.  She 
lives  in  Jamaica  Hills,  Mass. 

Terry  D.  Harris  76  is  principal  of  Brooklyn 
Christian  Academy  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  He  and  his 
wife,  Priscilla,  have  one  daughter. 

Patricia  R.  Hatler  76  is  associate  counsel  of  Blue 
Cross  of  Greater  Philadelphia.  She  was  a  lawyer  with 
the  Philadelphia  firm  of  Dechert,  Price  and  Rhodes, 
where  she  specialized  in  health  care  and  general 
litigation.  Hatler  earned  her  law  degree  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia. 

Dale  E.  Hollar  76,  J.D.  79  is  associate  general 
counsel  for  Carolina  Power  6k  Light  Co.  He  was  an 
attorney  with  the  law  firm  of  Debevoise  and  Liber- 
man  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Jeffrey  E.  Johnson  76  is  in  a  residency  training 
program  in  orthopedics  at  the  Mayo  Graduate 
School  of  Medicine  in  Rochester,  Minn.  He  earned 
his  M.D.  in  1980  from  Georgetown  University  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

William  J.  Matz  76  graduated  from  Emory 
University's  law  school  in  1978,  practiced  law  in 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  and  is  now  working  on 
a  doctorate  in  psychology  at  Rutgers  University. 

Dan  Ottavlano  M.Div.  76  is  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  7th  District  Chaplain  in  Miami,  Fla. 

Peter  P.  Poolicastro  76  is  a  chemist  for  the 
General  Electric  Research  and  Development  Center. 
He  earned  his  doctorate  in  organic  chemistry  from 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  He  and 
his  wife  live  in  Schenectady,  N.Y. 
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Ruth  Sherry  B.S.N.  76  earned  her  master's  in 
nursing  from  Emory  University  in  May. 

Linda  A.  Bishop  M.D.  77  was  elected  to  a  fellow- 
ship in  the  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics  in 
August.  She  is  a  clinical  instructor  in  pediatrics  at 
Harvard  University,  a  pediatrician  at  Cape  Cod 
Hospital,  Hyannis,  Mass.,  and  a  clinical  associate  on 
the  children's  service  at  Mass.  General  Hospital  in 
Boston. 

Timothy  Breslln  Ph.D.  77,  principal  of  Gettys- 
burg Senior  High  School,  was  named  a  distinguished 
alumnus  of  Mount  Saint  Mary's  College  in  Emmits- 
burg,  Md.  A  1969  graduate  of  the  college,  Breslin 
received  the  award  for  demonstrating  "great  commit- 
ment and  dedication  to  his  career  and  his  commu- 
nity." He  earned  his  master's  from  Johns  Hopkins 
University. 

Johnnie  Ford  Jr.  77  graduated  from  the  Bow- 
man Gray  School  of  Medicine  in  May  and  will  train 
in  internal  medicine  at  Baltimore's  Sinai  Hospital. 

Fredessa  Denlse  Hamilton  77  was  awarded  a 

graduate  associateship  by  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  and  Ohio  University  for  study  in  the 
School  of  Telecommunications.  She  had  worked 
with  the  Annenberg/CPB  Project  in  Washington, 
D.C,  and  for  a  radio  station  in  Wilmington,  N.C. 
Hamilton  lives  in  Riverdale,  Md. 

Klmberly  T.  Harbinson  77  of  Taylorsville, 

N.C,  is  president  of  the  22nd  Judicial  District  bar 
association. 

Jefferson  Humphries  77  has  written  a  book, 

The  Otrierne55  Within:  Gnostic  Readings  in  Marcel 


Proust,  Flannery  O'Connor,  and  Francois  Vi//on,  which 
was  published  by  Louisiana  State  University  Press  in 
September. 

Marc  S-  Kutler  77  graduated  from  Bowman  Gray 
School  of  Medicine  in  May  and  will  train  in  internal 
medicine  at  Burlington's  Medical  Center  Hospital  of 
Vermont. 

Stephen  J.  Liccione  77  was  appointed  an 
assistant  U.S.  Attorney  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Wisconsin.  The  1980  Northwestern  University  law 
school  graduate  was  associated  with  the  Milwaukee 
law  firm  of  Foley  &.  Lardner. 

Jane  P.  Long  77,  J.D.  '80  represented  Duke  in 
October  at  the  inauguration  of  the  president  of 
Sweet  Briar  College. 

Cheryl  Newburg  77  is  an  assistant  professor  of 
psychology  at  Lycoming  College  in  Williamsport,  Pa. 
She  previously  taught  at  the  University  of  Kansas. 

C.  Allen  Parker  Jr.  77  graduated  from  Colum- 
bia University's  law  school  in  May,  where  he  was 
notes  and  comments  editor  of  the  Columbia  Law 
Review.  He  is  now  serving  a  one-year  judicial  clerk- 
ship in  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals,  2nd  Circuit. 

Robert  V.  Perkins  77,  M.B.A.  79  won  the 
26.2  mile  Richmond  Newspapers  Marathon,  held  in 
Richmond,  Va.,  on  Oct.  23.  Perkins  runs  18-20  miles 
daily.  While  at  Duke,  he  was  seven  times  ACC 
champion  in  distance  events  ranging  from  one  mile 
to  10,000  meters.  He  is  currently  in  training  for  the 
Olympic  10,000  meter  trials.  He  and  his  wife,  Susan, 
live  in  Greensboro,  N.C. 


"One  camper /one  computer"  lab 
instruction 

Latest  in  IBM  personal  computers 

Experienced  staff  &  innovative 

curriculum 

Over  1 400  campers  since  1 981 

All  camps  on  the  Duke  campus  & 

sponsored  by  the  Duke  Computer 

Science  Department 


Give  your  kids  a  truly  worthwhile  summer  experience:  a 
mixture  of  learning  and  fun  that  is  an  investment  in  their  future. 


Duke 

University 

Computer  Kamp 

Summer  '84 


, 


JBJBJ  I 

LEVELS: 

Beginner 

Novice 

intermediate 

Advanced 


1 


WEEK  SESSIONS: 
10-17  years 
June-August,  1984 

1  WEEK  SESSION: 

8-10  years 
July  6-13,  1984 


1 


Mall  to  Dukeuniverslty  Computer  Kamp^^ 
the  Bishop's  House/Duke  university     rfj     >-^_ 
Durham.  NC  27708/ 19191 684-6259  T  ^~~~K. 
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i  t 


City  _ 
State 


Home  Phone  i 


Work  Phone  i 


ia  discount  will  be  given  to  those  registered  by 
December  51  -  write  or  call  for  more  details) 


Duke  Is  an  equal  opportunity  institution 


Michael  A-  Spanel  77  is  an  account  executive 
for  Price/McNabb  Advertising  in  Raleigh,  N.C.  He 
handles  McDonald's  Restaurants'  eastern  N.C. 
market. 

Elizabeth  Haupert  Barf  (eld  78,  B.S.N.  80 
and  Kenneth  A.  Barfield  79  are  living  in 
Decauter,  Ga.,  where  she  is  employed  in  the  neurol- 
ogy department  at  Emory  University  and  he  is 
working  on  his  doctor  of  ministry  degree.  They  have 
one  son,  David  Andrew. 

Keith  J.  ComtolS  78  was  promoted  to  assistant 
vice  president  of  equipment  finance  at  Amcritrust 
Bank  in  July.  He  joined  the  bank  in  1978.  He  and  his 
wife,  Ann,  live  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

William  H.  Duncan  M.H.A.  78  is  vice  president 
for  ambulatory  care  services  at  Saint  Mary's  Hospital 
in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Richard  C.  Dutemple  78  earned  his  master's  in 
economics  from  Vanderbilt  University  in  May  and  is 
working  for  the  ULTRA  GROUP  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil. 

Gloria  Jean  Rich  Edrlngton  AH.  Cert.  78  is 

a  radiology  technologist  at  N.C.  Memorial  Hospital, 
where  her  husband,  Richard  D.  Edrlngton  73, 

is  a  vascular  surgery  fellow.  They  live  in  Chapel  Hill. 

Bruce  D.  Forman  Ph.D.  78  is  an  associate 
professor  of  counseling  psychology  at  the  University 
of  Miami,  and  was  recently  designated  an  approved 
supervisor  by  the  American  Association  for  Marriage 
and  Family  Therapy. 

Gary  Franklin  Hill  M.Div.  78  entered  the  U.S. 

Navy  as  a  chaplain,  after  serving  in  United  Method- 


ist churches  in  Virginia  and  Tennessee.  He  and  his 
wife,  Kimberly,  and  their  two  sons  live  in  Pearl 
Harbor,  Hawaii. 

Deborah  Anne  McCauley  78  graduated  from 

Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine  in  May  and  will 
train  in  internal  medicine  at  Roanoke  Memorial 
Hospital. 

Rob  Mannlx  M.H.A.  78  is  director  of  fiscal 
services  at  Havasu  Regional  Hospital  in  Lake  Havasu 
City,  Ariz.  He  will  oversee  financial  planning, 
accounting  and  automation,  patient  accounts  man- 
agement and  materials  management.  He,  his  wife  and 
two  children  live  in  Lake  Havasu  City. 

Perry  S-  Miller  78,  M.Div.  '81  and  his  wife, 
Karen  F.  Miller  M.Div.  '81,  are  living  near  Ben- 
ton, Ky.  He  is  a  pastor  at  Broadway  United  Method- 
ist Church  in  Paducah  and  is  working  on  a  doctorate 
at  Vanderbilt  University.  She  is  pastor  of  Maple 
Spring  United  Methodist  Church  in  Benton. 

John  W.  Moses  78  graduated  from  the  Medical 
University  of  South  Carolina  in  May  and  is  now 
serving  a  three-year  internship  in  pediatrics  at 
Boston  City  Hospital. 

Raymond  J.  Osbun  M.H.A.  78  is  vice  president 
for  business  development  of  McdAmcrica  Services 
Co.  He  is  responsible  for  marketing,  sales,  and 
delivery  of  services  to  the  company's  health  care 
clients.  He  and  his  wife,  Marie,  and  their  two  chil- 
dren live  in  Oakwood,  Ohio. 

D.  Eric  Pettlgrew  78  is  working  for  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank.  He  and  his  wife,  Christina,  live  in 
Seoul,  Korea. 


John  R.  Scibal  78  received  his  doctor  of  optome- 
try degree  from  the  Pennsylvania  College  of  Optome- 
try in  June.  He  lives  in  Durham,  N.C. 

Scott  Sokol  78,  J. D.  '82  resigned  his  position  as 
an  associate  with  a  Birmingham,  Ala.,  law  firm  to 
direct  Sen.  Alan  Cranston's  presidential  campaign  in 
Alabama. 

Gary  Starr  Bowen  Th.M.  79  and  his  wife, 
Christina,  are  missionaries  in  Quito,  Ecuador.  Both 
have  done  inner-city  mission  work  in  the  U.S., 
England,  and  various  Mediterranean  countries.  They 
have  a  son,  Jordan. 

David  Cemate  M.H.A.  79,  of  Beverly  Hills,  is 
director  of  operations  for  Radius  Health  Care  Sys- 
tems, Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  Harper  Grace  Hospitals  in 
Michigan, 

Paul  Collins  79  received  his  doctor  of  optometry 
degree  from  the  Pennsylvania  College  of  Optom- 
etry in  June.  He  lives  in  Brentwood,  N.Y. 

Preston  N.  Comeaux  III  M.H.A.  79  is  vice 
president  of  operations  at  Akron  General  Medical 
Center.  He  lives  in  Akron,  Ohio. 

Kathryn  McConnell  Greven  79  was  one  of 

two  winners  of  the  C.  B.  Deane  Memorial  Award, 
which  recognizes  outstanding  student  performance  in 
clinical  oncology,  the  treatment  of  cancer  patients. 
She  earned  her  M.D.  last  May  from  Bowman  Gray 
School  of  Medicine  in  Winston-Salem,  N.C.  Greven 
will  do  postgraduate  training  in  radiation  therapy  at 
N.C.  Baptist  Hospital. 

Cynthia  Lynnette  Hale  M.Div.  79  is  a  chap- 
lain and  instructor  of  the  staff  training  academy, 


DUKE 

BASKETBALL 

CAMP 

Girls  and  boys,  9  years  or  older,  have  the  chance  to 
learn  from  the  best  at  this  summer's  basketball 
clinic.  ACC  Coach-of-the-Year  Mike  Kryzyzewski 
and  his  staff  will  emphasize  fundamentals  based 
on  the  age  and  skill  of  each  camper.  And  there  will 
be  special  lectures  by  top  Blue  Devil  basketball 
alumni. 


Session  I 

June  11-16 
(Girls  and  Boys) 


Session  II 

June  17-22 
(Boys  only) 


Session  III 

July  8-1 3 
(Boys  only) 


Cost:  $200-Boarding  camper,  includes  housing 
in  air-conditioned  dorms  and  all 
meals 
$1 50-Day  camper,  includes  two  meals  a 
day 

For  more  information,  write  or  call:  Duke  Basketball 
Clinic,  RO.  Box  4704,  Duke  Station,  Durham,  North 
Carolina  27706  (91 9)  684-3777. 
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Bureau  of  Prisons,  in  Glyno,  Ga.  She  lives  in  Bruns- 
wick, Ga. 

Richard  J.  Keshian  79  is  an  associate  with  the 
Winston-Salem,  N.C.,  law  firm  of  Petree,  Stockton, 
Robinson,  Vaughn,  Glaze  &  Maready.  He  received 
his  law  degree  from  Vanderbilt  University  in  1982. 

Karen  H.  Kudla  M.B.A.  79  is  a  manager  in  the 
management  information  consulting  practice  at 
Arthur  Andersen  &  Co.'s  Detroit  office.  She  has 
been  with  the  firm  since  1979  and  lives  in  Dearborn, 
Mich. 

Joseph  D.  LabS  79  graduated  from  Bowman 
Gray  School  of  Medicine  in  May  and  will  train  in 
surgery  at  Baltimore's  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 

Douglas  A.  McGraw  B.S.E.  79  graduated  from 
Harvard's  business  school  last  spring  and  is  employed 
by  Proctor  and  Gamble  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  His 
wife,  Marianne  Allenger  McGraw  B.S.N.  '80, 
is  assistant  head  nurse  in  the  special  care  nursery  at 
the  Christ  Hospital  in  Cincinnati.  She  is  working  on 
her  master's  in  perinatal  nursing  at  the  University  of 
Cincinnati. 

Melissa  J.  Mills  79  received  the  Faculty  Award, 
the  highest  award  that  can  be  bestowed  on  a  medical 
student  at  Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine.  She 
was  also  one  of  two  honored  with  the  C.  B.  Deane 
Memorial  Award  for  outstanding  student  perform- 
ance in  clinical  oncology,  the  treatment  of  cancer 
patients.  She  was  elected  to  Alpha  Omega  Alpha, 
the  national  medical  honor  society.  She  will  do 
postgraduate  work  in  medicine  at  the  University  of 
Kansas'  medical  center. 

Mary  I.  Murrill  M.B.A.  79  became  chairman  of 
the  Young  Lawyer  Division  of  the  North  Carolina 
Bar  Association  in  July.  She  has  a  private  law  prac- 
tice in  Monroe,  N.C. 

Karen  Odenwaldt  B.S.N.  79,  an  obstetrical  staff 
nurse,  was  awarded  certification  as  an  inpatient 
obstetrical  nurse  by  the  Nurses'  Association  of  the 
American  College  of  OB-GYN.  Her  husband,  Paul 
Dombrower,  is  a  pharmacist,  and  they  live  in  Ven- 
tura, Calif. 

Gregory  Palmer  79  is  an  associate  with 

Varnum,  Riddering,  Schmidt  &  Howlett,  the  prod- 
uct of  the  merger  of  two  Grand  Rapids  law  firms  and 
now  the  largest  firm,  outside  of  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Stephen  G.  Polard  J.D.  79  is  an  associate  with 
the  newly-formed  law  firm  of  Leff  &.  Stephenson, 
based  in  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.  He  specializes  in  busi- 
ness litigation  and  antitrust. 

Claudia  K.  PreuSChoff  79  graduated  from 
Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine  in  May  and  will 
train  in  pediatrics  at  Vanderbilt  University  Hospital. 

Celeste  McMichael  Rolf  ing  79  has  received  a 

Ph.D.  in  physical  chemistry  from  Princeton  Univer- 
sity. She  and  her  husband,  Eric,  are  employed  by  Los 
Alamos  National  Laboratory  in  Los  Alamos,  N.M. 

Scott  Schneider  79  graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia's  Darden  School  of  Business  in  May 
and  is  a  financial  analyst  with  B.  F.  Saul  Co.  in 
Chevy  Chase,  M.D. 

Maureen  Diane  Sullivan  79  graduated  from 

Stetson  University's  law  school  in  May. 

Sister  Patricia  Vandenberg  M.H.A.  79  is 

president  and  chief  executive  officer  of  Saint 
Alphonsus  Regional  Medical  Center  in  Boise,  Idaho. 

John  A.  Wallace  Jr.  79  was  elected  assistant 
cashier  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  South  Carolina 
in  July.  He  is  a  credit  analyst  with  the  bank's  Charles- 
ton office,  and  lives  in  Arronsborough,  S.C. 
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Glenn  E.  White  79  received  a  doctorate  in  anat- 
omy from  Harvard  in  July,  and  is  now  a  cardiovascu- 
lar fellow  in  the  department  of  medicine  at  Boston's 
Beth  Israel  Hospital.  His  first  full-length  article 
appeared  in  the  Journal  of  Cell  Biology  in  August. 

MARRIAGES:  John  A.  Howell  72,  J.D.  75  to 
Regina  D.  Keenan  on  May  28  in  Pittsburgh.  Resi- 
dence: Falls  Church,  Va  .  . .  Richard  D. 
Edrington  73  to  Gloria  Jean  Rich  A.H.  Cert. 
78  on  Sept.  24  in  Duke  Chapel.  Residence:  Chapel 
Hill . . .  T.  Irene  Sanders  B.S.N.  73  to  John  C. 
Yoder  in  April  1983.  Residence:  Washington,  D.C. 
. . .  Kenneth  Paul  Adler  J.D.  74  to  Irene  Camp- 
bell Roden  on  May  29.  Residence:  Council, 

Idaho  . . .  Myla  Anne  Taylor  75  to  Finis  E. 

Williams  III  75  on  Aug.  22,  1981,  in  Glencoe,  111. 
Residence:  Chicago  .  .  .  Ruth  Kaye  Holroyd  79 

to  William  Brown  Mulkeen  on  Aug.  6  in  the  Duke 

Chapel .  .  .  Stephen  Otley  Scott  79  to 

Mercedes  M.  Haley  on  Sept.  10  in  Delray  Beach,  Fla. 
Residence:  Lantana,  Fla. 

BIRTHS:  Second  child  and  daughter  to  S.  Alice 
Ogden  Bellis  71  and  M.  Douglass  Bellis  J.D. 

71  on  July  17  in  Washington,  D.C.  Named  Elizabeth 
Ogden  .  .  .  First  child  and  son  to  Patricia 
Lamkin  Lange  72  and  Thomas  Lange  in  Roches- 
ter, N.Y.  Named  Victor  Walter  .  .  .  Second  son  to 
Peter  D.  Syverson  72  and  Delores  Syverson  on 
July  23  in  Vienna,  Va.  Named  Thomas  James  ...  A 
daughter  to  Thomas  Craig  Brodsky  73  and 
Jan  Brodsky  on  Oct.  9  in  Manhasset,  N.Y.  Named 
Jessica  Brooke  .  .  .  First  child  and  son  to  John  D. 
Kennedy  73,  M.D.  77  and  Maurine  R.  Kennedy 
on  Oct.  29,  1982.  Named  Daniel  Ryan  .  .  .  First  child 

and  daughter  to  Geoffrey  Howe  Waggonner 
73  and  Laura  Morgan  Waggonner  75  on 

Sept.  7  in  Charleston,  S.C.  Named  (Catherine  Hcr- 
rick  .  .  .  Second  child  and  first  son  to  Robert  B. 
Johnson  74,  M.D.  78  and  Melissa  Ramirez 


Johnson  75  on  May  15  in  Franklin,  Pa.  Named 
David  Colin  .  .  .  Second  child  and  daughter  to 
Patricia  Allen  Arnold  75  and  Randie  Arnold 
on  Aug.  29  in  Nashville,  Tenn.  Named  Erin 
Grace  .  .  .  First  child  and  son  to  Ethelyn  Winn 
Humenansky  75  and  David  Humenansky  on 
Sept.  26  in  Marietta,  Ga.  Named  Jeffrey 
Adam  .  .  .  Second  child  and  son  to  Anne  DeVoe 
Lawler  75  and  Brian  E.  Lawler  on  Sept.  6  in  Seat- 
tle, Wash.  Named  Cameron  DeVoe  .  .  .  Second  child 

and  first  son  to  Rogers  Hall  Olverson  74  and 

Thomas  P.  Olverson  75  on  Sept.  18  in  Lafay- 
ette, La.  Named  David  Meriwether  .  .  .  First  child 
and  daughter  to  Susan  Slenker  Brewer  76 

and  William  Charles  Brewer  on  Oct.  10  in  Morgan- 
town,  W.Va.  Named  Elizabeth  Lane  .  .  .  First  child 

and  son  to  Deborah  Mow  Mainwaring  76  and 

John  Mainwaring  on  May  21,  1982,  in  Monterey, 
Calif.  Named  Brian  Paul  .  .  .  First  child  and  daugh- 
ter to  Elisabeth  Fellows  King  77  and 
Michael  B.  King  78  on  April  4  in  Coral  Springs, 
Fla.  Named  Julia  Grace  .  .  .  First  child  and  son  to 
Elizabeth  Haupert  Barfield  78,  B.S.N.  '80 
and  Kenneth  A.  Barfield  79  on  Dec.  30, 1982, 
in  Anniston,  Ala.  Named  David  Andrew  .  .  .  First 
child  and  daughter  to  Sara  Lichtin  Boyd 
M.H.A.  79  and  Roy  G.  Boyd  Ph.D.  '81  on  Oct. 
25  in  Milwaukee.  Named  Carla  Rachel  .  .  .  First 
child  and  daughter  to  Karen  Odenwaldt  B.S.N. 

79  and  Paul  Dombrower  on  May  12  in  Ventura, 
Calif.  Named  Charlotte  Lynn  .  .  .  Second  child  and 

first  son  to  Stuart  J.  Heyman  B.S.M.E.  76  and 

Marie  Heyman  on  July  29.  Named  Steven  Jerome. 


80s 


Natalie  A.  Ambrose  '80  is  a  regional  marketing 
manager  for  A.T.  Cross  Export  Co.  She  is  responsi- 


larger  than  any  book, 

Dean  Wilburt  C.  Davison  steps  right  out  of 
Davison  of  Duke:  His  Reminiscences.  Princeton 
student,  Rhodes  Scholar  at  Oxford,  student  of 
Osier,  young  physician  in  World  War  I  and  at  the 
Hopkins-finally,  "combined  office  boy  and  pe- 
diatrician," or  as  the  world  saw  him,  founding 
dean  of  Duke  University  Medical  Center.  The 
book  is  frank,  funny  and  ranges  many  worlds- 
as  did  the  Dean.  Hard-cover,  handsomely  illus- 
trated, the  Dean's  words  were  edited  by  Jay  M. 
Arena,  MD  32,  and  John  P.  McCovern,  MD  '45. 
Thanks  to  the  foundations  that  underwrote  the 
publication  costs,  all  proceeds  go  to  the  Duke 
University  School  of  Medicine  Scholarship  Fund. 


Please  send  me copies  of  Davison  of  Duke  at  $20  each, 

and numbered  collector's  copies  at  $25  each.  I  under- 
stand that  all  proceeds  go  to  the  Duke  University  School  of 
Medicine  Scholarship  Fund. 


name    _ 
address 


zip. 


Add  4  percent  sales  tax  for  deliveries  in  North  Carolina.  Make 
checks  payable  to  "Davison  of  Duke"  and  send  this  coupon  to: 
Davison  of  Duke,  Box  3701,  Duke  University  Medical  Center, 
Durham,  NC  27710. 


hie  for  developing  Cross  sales  in  Canada,  Latin 
America,  and  portions  of  the  Caribbean.  She  is 
based  in  Rhode  Island. 

RufllS  F.  Beaty  '80  graduated  from  the  University 
of  North  Carolina's  law  school  in  May,  and  passed 
the  N.C.  bar  examination  in  July.  He  has  started  his 
own  law  practice  in  Charlotte,  N.C. 

James  T.  Crouse  J.D.  '80,  an  associate  with  the 
New  York  law  firm  of  Speiser  ex  Krause,  was  named 
a  charter  member  of  the  American  Bar  Association's 
Forum  Committee  on  Air  and  Space  Law.  He  was 
also  reappointed  as  a  member  of  the  aviation  com- 
mittee of  the  litigation  section  of  the  ABA.  Both 
committees  conduct  continuing  legal  education  semi- 
nars, publish  reports,  and  advise  the  litigation  sec- 
tion on  aviation  matters. 

Bert  A.  Fisher  '80,  former  coordinator  of  research 
for  Duke's  development  office,  is  now  field  represent- 
ative for  the  alumni  affairs  office. 

Thomas  Gordon  Jr.  B.S.E.  '80  designs  color 
graphics  computers  and  peripherals  for  the  research 
and  development  department  of  Chromatics,  Inc. 
His  wife,  Susan,  is  a  free-lance  photographer  and  cus- 
tom photographic  printer.  They  live  in 
Hapcville,  Ga. 

Joe  M.  Hamilton  '80  graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania's  law  school  in  May  and  has 
joined  the  law  firm  of  Geary,  Gottlieb,  Stcen,  and 
Hamilton  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Linda  Jane  Hanna  '80  is  a  third-year  medical 
student  at  Wake  Forest's  Bowman  Gray  School  of 
Medicine  in  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 

Jean  Stedman  Luning  B.S.E.  '80  received  a 
master's  degree  in  international  studies  from  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  School  of  Advanced  Inter- 
national Studies  in  June.  She  is  the  daughter 


of  Ruth  Stedman  Luning  '38  and  Alfred  O. 
Luning. 

Marianne  Ballenger  McGraw  B.S.N.  '80  is 

assistant  head  nurse  in  the  special  care  nursery  at  the 
Christ  Hospital  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  is  working 
on  her  master's  in  perinatal  nursing  at  the  University 
of  Cincinnati.  Her  husband,  Douglas  A. 
McGraw  B.S.E.  79,  recently  graduated  from  Har- 
vard's business  school  and  is  working  for  Procter  and 
Gamble. 

Brenda  Rasch  Miller  'SO  and  her  husband, 

Brian  T.  Miller  M.Div.  '80,  are  living  in  Earlham, 
Iowa.  She  received  her  master's  degree  in  physical 
therapy  from  Boston  University  in  May  and  is  a 
rehabilitation  physical  therapist  at  Iowa  Meth- 
odist Rehabilitation  Center  in  Des  Moines.  He  is  a 
Methodist  minister  for  two  churches  in  Earlham 
and  Worthington. 

J.  Scott  Porter  '80  is  a  banking  officer  with  Con- 
tinental Bank  in  Houston. 

Jane  Roycroft  "80  earned  her  master's  in  public 
administration  from  UNC-Chapel  Hill  in  December. 
She  is  a  research  consultant  at  Ampersand,  Inc.  in 
Winston-Salem,  N.C.  She  chairs  a  Duke  alumni 
admissions  advisory  committee  and  is  a  member  of 
Duke's  Student-Young  Alumni  Task  Force. 

Carole  Miner  Schuman  'SO  graduated  from 
Harvard's  law  school  in  June  and  is  now  practicing 
with  the  firm  of  Kramer,  Levin,  Nesser,  Lamin,  and 
Frankel  in  New  York  City,  where  she  lives  with  her 
husband,  Joel. 

Theodore  A.  Shields  'SO  graduated  from 
George  Washington  University's  law  school  in  May 
and  joined  the  Washington,  D.C.  law  firm  of  Hobbs 
and  Strauss  as  an  associate.  His  wife,  Kathleen 
Beler  Shields  '80,  is  a  commercial  banking  officer 


with  Equitable  Trust  Bank  of  Baltimore  and  is  pursu- 
ing her  M.B.A.  at  the  University  of  Maryland.  They 
live  in  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

Abby  Corsom  Sims  M.S.  '80,  A.H.  Cert.  'SO  is 
director  of  sports  medicine  at  the  Sports  Training 
Institute  in  New  York  City.  Her  husband,  Dave,  is  a 
television  sports  anchor. 

Stephen  C.  Yang  'SO  is  in  his  fourth  year  of 
medical  school  at  the  Medical  College  of  Virginia 
and  is  serving  his  fourth  term  as  class  president.  He 
plans  to  do  a  surgical  residency. 

Kenneth  Lee  Zirkman  'SO  earned  his  M.B.A. 
from  Emory  University  in  May. 

Patricia  M.  Cisarik  'SI  is  working  toward  her 
optometry  degree  at  the  Pennsylvania  College  of 
Optometry  in  Philadelphia. 

Amme  C.  Granffield  '81  is  assistant  manager 
in  the  Financial  Institutions  Group  of  Chemical 
Bank  in  New  York  City.  She  lives  in  New  Canaan, 
Conn. 

Marcy  Cathey  Ewell  'SI  received  the  1983 
Marketing  Support  Winner's  Circle  Award  for  out- 
standing performance  and  achievement  from  NBI, 
Inc.  She  was  also  promoted  to  senior  marketing 
support  representative  in  the  D.C.  Commercial  West 
branch  in  Rosslyn,  Va.  She  and  her  husband, 
Gregory,  live  in  Burke,  Va. 

Roger  Dale  Helms  'SI,  a  registered  nuclear 
medicine  technologist,  works  at  Duke's  medical 
center  in  the  division  of  imaging,  radiology 
department. 

Janet  E.  McHugh  J.D.  'SI  is  a  staff  counsel  in  the 
corporate  law  department  of  Leaseway  Transporta- 
tion Corp.  She  was  formerly  an  attorney  in  the 
Baltimore  law  firm  of  Weinberg  and  Green. 


GRADUATE  TO  SPECTRUM  AUDIO  TAPE 


In  the  Duke  tradition  of  excellence, 
Duke  University  Recording  Studio  is 
proud  to  introduce  the  Spectrum  Camma 
C-95  audio  cassette,  a  blank  audio  tape 
developed  and  used  by  recording  profes- 
sionals and  now  available  to  you. 

Experience  crisp,  clear,  and  true  music 
reproduction  and  the  convenience  of  five 
extra  minutes  of  tape  for  that  extra-long 
album  or  concert  that  doesn't  quite  fit  on 
the  competition's  C-90. 

The  new  Gamma  series  is  the  finest 
type  II  audio  tape  available  anywhere  at 
any  price.  No  compromises.  No  excuses. 
And  we  guarantee  our  product  uncondi- 
tionally . .  .  forever. 

So  give  your  tape  the  final  examin- 
ation and  graduate  to  Spectrum  Gamma. 

Your  music  demands  it. 


The  Spectrum  Camma  C-95  is  available  at  an  introductory  price  of  just  $2.99  each.  Send  in  the  coupon  below  for  prompt  delivery. 


Complete  and  mail  to  Duke  University  Recording  Studio,  036  Biddle  Music  Building,  Durham,  NC  27708. 


Please  send  me  _ 


.  Spectrum  Gamma  C-95 

@>  $2.99  each 

4%  sales  tax  (NC  Residents  only) 

Shipping  and  Handling  $2.50  per  order 

Total  $ 


Address  _ 
City 


.  State  . 


-Zip. 


Include  check  or  Money  Order  made  payable  to  Duke 
University.  No  CODs  or  credit  cards. 
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Larry  S.  Craves  '82  received  the  General  Tele- 
phone and  Electric  Service  Corp.  scholarship  and  a 
fellowship  from  the  Consortium  for  Graduate  Study 
at  the  Indiana  University  School  of  Business,  where 
he  is  a  student. 

Barbara  Wolf  Duletsky  B.S.C.E.  '82  is  an 
environmental  engineer  for  Midwest  Research 
Institute  in  Raleigh,  N.C.  Her  husband,  Samuel,  is 
an  environmental  engineer  for  GCA  Corp.  in 
Chapel  Hill.  They  live  in  Durham. 

Valear  Howsam  '82  has  completed  a  sales  train- 
ing course  to  become  sales  representative  for  Bur- 
roughs Wellcome  Co.,  a  pharmaceutical  manu- 
facturer whose  corporate  headquarters  and  research 
laboratories  are  in  the  Research  Triangle  Park. 

James  A.  Lester  J. D.  '82  is  an  associate  with  the 
Washington,  D.C.  law  firm  of  Watt,  Teider,  Killian, 
and  Hoffar. 

Catherine  Harris  Meche  B.S.N.  '82  is  a  night 

supervisor  at  Knollwood  West  Convalescent  Hospital 
in  San  Diego,  Calif.  Her  husband,  Gregory,  is  serving 
in  the  U.S.  Navy  aboard  the  U.S.S.  Pigeon.  They 
live  in  National  City,  Calif. 

John  E.  Ortiz  B.S.M.E.  '82  earned  his  master's  in 
mechanical  engineering  from  Stanford  University  in 
June.  He  is  a  post-master's  student  at  Stanford 
studying  control  system  theory  and  biomedical 
engineering. 

Joseph  E.  PantigoSO  '82  is  assistant  marketing 
and  communications  manager  for  the  American 
Council  for  the  Arts  in  New  York  City.  The  ACA  is 
a  national  organization  which  promotes  communica- 
tion, management  improvement,  and  problem- 
solving  among  those  who  shape  and  implement  arts 
policy.  It  also  publishes  American  Arts  magazine 
and  ACA  Update. 

Timothy  J.  Pakenham  J.D.  '83,  M.B.A.  '83  has 
joined  the  Atlanta  law  firm  of  Alston  ck  Bird  as  an 
associate  in  the  real  estate  department.  He  and  his 
wife,  Helen,  and  their  daughter  live  in  Stone  Moun- 
tain, Ga. 

Michael  G.  Simpson  Ph.D.  '83  is  an  assistant 

professor  of  biology  at  Albright  College  in  Reading, 
Pa.  He  held  a  teaching  assistantship  at  Duke  while 
earning  his  doctorate  and  received  a  Duke  research 
assistantship  in  1979-80. 

MARRIAGES:  Ann  K.  Ford  J.D.  '80  to  Nicholas 
P.  Frabotta  on  Aug.  13  in  Shaker  Heights,  Ohio  .  .  . 
Thomas  Gordon,  Jr.  B.S.E.  '80  to  Susan  Z. 

Demarest  on  May  14  in  Stone  Mountain,  Ga.  Resi- 
dence: Hapeville,  Ga  . .  .  Gordon  Graham  '80  to 
Tracy  White  '80  in  July.  Residence:  Derry,  N.H. 

. . .  Linda  Jane  Hanna  '80  to  Nizar  Elian  Trad 

on  Oct.  29  in  Portland,  Ore.  Residence:  Winston- 
Salem,  N.C Nancy  Kay  Hllleary  '80  to 

William  Edward  Stoner  J.D.  '81  on  July  I. 
Residence:  Los  Angeles  .  .  .  Melissa  A.  Kline  '80 
to  John  R.  Carter  Jr.  '82.  Residence:  Ellicott 

City,  Md. .  . .  Robert  Lomenich  B.S.E.  '80  to 
Susan  Matoney  '83  on  May  29.  Residence:  Palm 
Bay,  Fla.  .  .  .  Carole  Miner  '80  to  Joel  S.  Schuman 
on  Aug.  7  in  New  York  City.  Residence:  New  York 

City  . . .  Marcy  Cathey  '81  to  Gregory  S.  Ewell 
on  Oct.  22.  Residence:  Burke,  Va.  .  .  .  Margaret 
Lynn  Hemingway  '81  to  Arch  Lewis  Bass  III  on 

Oct.  30  in  Durham,  N.C.  Residence:  Durham  .  .  . 

Keith  D.  Paulsen  B.S.E.  '81  to  Jacqueline  P. 
Scurf  ield  '82  on  July  2  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Resi- 
dence: Hanover,  N.H.  . . .  Catherine  Jean- 
nette  Harris  B.S.N.  '82  to  Gregory  Meche  in  San 
Diego.  Residence:  National  City,  Calif.  .  .  .  Susan 
J.  Konopko  '82  to  Mark  McCallister  '82  on 
Dec.  11.  Residence:  Omaha,  Neb.  .  .  .  Gwen 
Marcus  '82  to  Ronald  Goldstein  J.D.  '82  on 

Aug.  14  in  Marhasset  Hills,  N.Y.  Residence:  Bronx- 


ville,  N.Y. . . .  Carolyn  Leigh  Penny  '82  to 
Stephen  William  Hardgrave  '82  on  Aug.  14. 

Residence:  San  Diego  .  .  .  Beth  Diane  Stanton 

B.S.N.  '82  to  James  Ernest  Pickard  III  on  Oct.  30  in 
the  Duke  Gardens.  Residence:  Durham  .  .  . 

Barbara  Ann  Wolf  B.S.C.E.  '82  to  Samuel 

Duletsky  on  Nov.  26  in  Duke  Chapel.  Residence: 
Durham  .  .  .  Norman  Ackerson  '83  to  Chris- 
tine Coulter  '83  on  Oct.  8  in  Alexandria,  Va.  .  .  . 
Andrea  Jo  Silver  M.B.A.  '83  to  Bruce  W. 

Hershatter  on  Oct.  1  in  Durham,  N.C.  Residence: 
Durham. 

BIRTHS:  First  child  and  son  to  Abby  Corsum 

Sims  M.S.  '80,  A.H.  Cert.  '80  and  Dave  Sims 
on  Oct.  30  in  New  York.  Named  Jarett  Benjamin 
.  .  .  First  child  and  son  to  Lome  Basil 

Strohsacker  '80  and  Mark  W.  Strohsacker 

'80  on  Aug.  18  in  Philadelphia.  Named  Brett  Basil 
. . .  First  child  and  son  to  Jackie  Clemens 
Apgar  B.S.N.  '81  and  Charles  K.  Apgar  B.S.M.E. 
'82  on  Oct.  9  in  Groton,  Conn.  Named  Richard 
Craig  .  .  .  First  child  and  daughter  to  Roy  G.  Boyd 
Ph.D.  '81  and  Sara  Lichtin  Boyd  M.H.A.  '79  on 
Oct.  25  in  Milwaukee.  Named  Carla  Rachel. 


DEATHS 


The  Register  has  received  notice  of  the  following 
deaths.  Further  information  was  not  available. 

Rosa  Branch  '12  on  Oct.  29  in  Richmond  Va. 
.  .  .  Andrew  A.  Lindsay  '17  in  High  Point,  N.C. 
. . .  Henry  Pickett  '22       Emmett  R. 
Albergottl  '25  on  May  5  in  Roanoke,  Va.  .  .  . 
James  N.  Caudle  '29  on  Nov.  15  in  Greensboro, 

N.C Hilliard  M.  Eure  Jr.  '30  on  April  7, 

1980,  in  Morehead  City,  N.C William  J. 

Ritter  Jr.  '30  on  Aug.  24  in  Raleigh,  N.C 


Joseph  B.  Pennington  '31  on  Oct.  22  in  Phoe- 
nix, Ariz.  .  .  .  Julius  T.  Sanders  '32,  J.D.  '35  on 
Oct.  1 1  in  Gastonia,  N.C.  .  .  .  Jay  D.  Helms  '33 
on  Dec.  28, 1981  . . .  James  Wilkerson  '34  on 
May  5,  1982  .  .  .  Don  S.  Glass  '36  on  Oct.  14  in 
Lancaster,  Pa. . . .  Fern  Othello  Sklles  M.Ed. 
'40  . . .  Ann  Bock  Oakes  '43  on  Dec.  4  . . . 
Nancy  Tarpley  Jack  '43  on  Oct.  25  in  Rich- 
mond, Va. . . .  Kaye  Ogllvie  Tucker  A.M.  '43 
on  Nov.  23, 1981  . .  .  James  H.  Ozment  '44  in 
Dyersburg,  Tenn.  .  .  .  Arthur  Ullman  A.M.  '48  of 
Brooklyn,  N.Y,  in  December  1982  .  .  .  Edward  T. 
Krementz  Jr.  '70  in  New-Orleans . . .  Harold  E. 
Cato  M.Div.  '71  on  Aug.  21  . . .  William  M. 
Haas  M.Div.  '73  on  June  28. 

Luclle  Bullard  Belk  '16  on  Nov.  7  in  Goldsboro, 
N.C.  She  was  woman's  editor  of  the  Goldsboro  Morn- 
ing Neu's  from  1926  to  1942,  a  charter  member  of 
Madison  Ave.  Baptist  Church,  a  former  president  of 
the  Goldsboro  Woman's  Club,  and  a  former  presi- 
dent of  the  13th  district  of  the  N.C.  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs.  Her  husband  was  the  late  Henry 
Belk,  the  former  editor  of  the  Goldsboro  News-Argus. 
She  is  survived  by  a  son-in-law,  a  niece,  two  neph- 
ews, and  four  grandchildren. 

D.  Dillon  Holt  '27,  M.Div.  '33  on  June  28.  He  was 
posthumously  honored  by  induction  into  the 
Brevard  College  Hall  of  Fame,  where  he  had  been  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees.  He  was  a  distin- 
guished alumnus  of  Duke  Divinity  School,  and  was 
named  to  Who's  Who  in  America  and  Who's  Who  in 
Methodism.  He  was  president  of  Scarritt  College  from 
1959  to  1970,  and  minister  of  Bethany  United 
Methodist  in  West  Jefferson,  N.C,  for  10  years,  fol- 
lowing his  retirement  from  the  presidency. 

Thaddeus  Terrell  Russell  '28  on  Oct.  19  in 
Winston-Salem,  N.C.  He  was  postmaster  of  Granite 


DUKE  UNIVERSITY 

YOUNG  WRITERS' 
CAMP 

JUNE  17-29 

A  camp  for  young  people  ages  10-16 

During  the  10-day  workshop,  you  will  be  able  to  learn  from 
practicing  writers  and  will  receive  guidance  to  further  develop 
your  own  writing  style.  Groups  will  be  divided  by  age  and 
interest  and  will  utilize  informal  indoor  meeting  rooms  and  the 
Duke  grounds.  Faculty  are  themselves  authors  and  have  experi- 
ence working  with  children  and  young  adults.  Campers  may 
stay  on  campus  or  commute.  For  a  complete  description,  phone 
684-6259  or  just  send  the  attached  coupon  NOW. 

Mail  to:  DUKE  UNIVERSITY  YOUNG  WRITERS'  CAMP  /  The  Bishops  House 
Duke  University  /  Durham,  NC  27708 
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Falls,  N.C.,  from  1939  until  his  retirement  in  1973. 
He  was  vice  president  and  secretary  of  the  Granite 
Novelty  Co.  until  the  company  was  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1934,  chairman  of  the  Granite  Falls  school  board 
for  13  years,  and  was  a  director  of  the  Granite  Falls 
Bank.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Ruth,  two  sons,  two 
daughters,  and  eight  grandchildren. 

Morris  Sheppard  McCastlaln  B.Div.  '30  on 

Oct.  13  in  Lake  Junaluska,  N.C.,  where  he  was  a 
summer  resident.  He  was  a  retired  Methodist  minis- 
ter and  served  as  a  chaplain  in  the  U.S.  Army  during 
World  War  11.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Bessie 
Copeland  McCastlaln  '30,  one  son,  two  daugh- 
ters, 12  grandchildren  and  four  great-grandchildren. 

Ralph  Undsay  Howland  '32  in  October  in 

Raleigh,  N.C.,  of  a  gunshot  wound.  He  was  an  Asso- 
ciated Press  news  editor  for  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina before  becoming  a  political  writer  for  the 
Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer  in  1951.  He  was  director  of 
public  relations  for  Chatham  Manufacturing  Co. 
from  1955  to  1966,  vice-chairman  of  the  N.C.  State 
Highway  Commission  from  1957  to  1961,  and  com- 
missioner of  motor  vehicles  from  1967  to  1969.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  Margaret,  two  brothers,  two 
daughters,  and  four  grandchildren. 

G.  Marlon  Sadler  '33,  A.M.  '34  on  Sept.  1 1  in 

Tucson,  Ariz.  He  was  president  of  American  Airlines 
from  1964  to  1968,  and  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
pany's board  of  directors  until  1980.  He  was  a  staff 
sergeant  in  the  Air  Transport  Command  during 
World  War  II.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife.  Marguerite 
Bush  Sadler,  a  son,  a  sister,  and  four  grandchildren. 

Viola  Bowles  Lunsford  '36  on  Oct.  14  in  Rox- 

boro,  N.C,  after  a  brief  illness.  She  taught  school  in 
Person  County  for  37  years,  and  was  a  member  of 
Long  Memorial  United  Methodist  Church.  While  at 
Duke,  she  was  a  member  of  Delta  Kappa  Gamma 


sorority.  She  is  survived  by  her  son,  Ernest  Jack- 
son Lunsford  Jr.  '67,  her  daughter,  Linda 
Lunsford  Moore  '62,  M.A.T.  '63,  a  sister,  and 
two  grandchildren. 

W.  Franklin  Brown  '37  on  June  21  of  cancer  at 

his  Charlotte,  N.C.  home.  He  was  68.  Brown,  who 
retired  in  1982  as  board  chairman  of  the  Franklin 
Brown  Insurance  Company,  was  president  of  Frank- 
lin Realty  &  Investment  Corporation  and  a  member 
of  the  board  ot  directors  at  Northwestern  Bank  in 
Charlotte.  During  World  War  II,  he  worked  on  the 
Manhattan  Project,  which  developed  the  atomic 
bomb,  in  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.  He  was  discharged  with 
the  rank  of  captain.  He  was  a  former  board  member 
of  Brevard  College  and  the  Board  of  Stewards  of 
Providence  and  Myers  Park  United  Methodist 
churches.  He  was  also  a  President's  Associate  at 
Duke,  a  member  of  the  Founders  Society,  Davison 
Club,  and  Washington  Duke  Club,  and  a  life  mem- 
ber of  Iron  Dukes.  Brown  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Louise  Jones  Brown  '36,  daughters  Beth  B.  Boyd,  '67 
and  Mary  Jane  B.  Pishko  '73,  a  son,  Walter  F.  Brown, 
Jr.,  and  six  grandchildren. 

Richard  S.  Newens  '38  on  Oct.  24  in  Buffalo, 
N.Y.  He  was  a  retired  stockbroker,  having  been  with 
L.  F.  Rothschild,  Unterbcrg,  and  Towbin  for  15 
years.  He  was  a  past  president  of  Kensington  Kiwanis 
Club,  and  was  a  captain  in  the  army  during  World 
War  II.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Julia,  a  son,  a 
daughter,  a  stepdaughter,  and  a  stepgrandchild. 

Henry  C.  Conner  '40  on  Oct.  26  in  Mount  Ster- 
ling, Ky.  He  founded  Conner  Insurance  Agency  in 
1949,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Million  Dollar  Round 
Table  for  seven  years.  He  joined  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
in  1940,  and  received  the  American  Defense  Ribbon 
and  the  Philippine  Liberation  Ribbon,  along  with 
several  other  awards,  for  his  valor  in  the  Philippines 


during  World  War  II.  He  retired  from  the  Air  Force 
with  the  rank  of  major  in  1946,  and  was  subse- 
quently honored  on  the  "This  is  Your  Life"  television 
program  in  1956  at  the  request  of  the  program's  host. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Cheyanne,  five  sons,  and 
one  stepson. 

J.  O.  Tally  Jr.  '40,  LL.B.  '42  on  Oct.  14  in  Balti- 
more, Md.  He  was  former  mayor  of  Fayetteville, 
N.C,  and  past  president  of  Kiwanis  International. 
He  was  a  partner  in  the  Fayetteville  law  firm  of  Tally 
and  Tally,  a  former  law  professor  at  Wake  Forest  Uni- 
versity, and  on  the  board  of  trustees  of  Methodist 
College.  He  is  survived  by  two  sons,  Robert  Tay- 
lor Tally  70,  J.D.  '76  and  John  Cowles  Tally 

J.D.  '74,  five  grandsons,  and  a  brother. 

Charlotte  A.  Steele  R.N.  '42  on  Sept.  23  in 
Hickory,  N.C.  She  was  secretary  of  Steele  Rulane 
Services,  Inc.,  a  member  of  the  First  United  Method- 
ist Church  of  Hickory,  and  a  retired  army  nurse.  She 
is  survived  by  her  husband,  Robert  S.  Steele,  a  son, 
two  daughters,  a  sister,  and  five  grandchildren. 

Janice  Lewis  Taylor  R.N.  '43,  B.S.N.  '43  on 
April  30  in  New  Orleans.  She  is  survived  by  her  hus- 
band, John  M.  Taylor. 

Irene  Fox  Workman  R.N.  '43  on  Oct.  7  in  Pen- 
sacola,  Fla.  She  was  director  of  the  registered  nurse 
program  at  Pensacola  Junior  College  until  her  retire- 
ment in  1982.  She  also  served  on  the  State  Board  of 
Nursing,  and  was  instrumental  in  the  passage  of  the 
Nurse  Practice  Act,  which  secured  a  40-hour  work 
week  for  nurses.  She  was  the  wife  of  the  late  Henry 
Dodge  Workman  '42.  She  is  survived  by  her 
brother,  Edgar  C.  Fox  B.S.E.E.  '51;  her  sister-in- 
law,  Joyce  Unthlcum  Fox  '51;  two  nieces, 
Wende  L.  Fox  78  and  Anne  Tuthill  Fox  '82; 
and  one  nephew,  Bradley  Charles  Fox 
B.S.M.E.  '80. 


Summer  Session  1984 


Term  I 
May  10-June  23 


Term  II 
June  26-August  9 


Ten  good  reasons  to  attend  Duke's  Summer  Session 


Save  20-30% 
Evening  courses 
Fulfill  requirements 
Complete  your  degree  sooner 
Broaden  your  program 


Smaller  classes 

Study  abroad 

Summer  Festival  of  the  Arts 

British  American  Festival 

American  Dance  Festival 


For  more  information, 

a  brochure,  and  an  application, 

call  or  write: 

Summer  Session  Office 
121  Allen  Building 
Durham,  NC  27706 
(919)  684-2621 
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Stuart  Reiley  Ducker  Jr.  M.D.  44  on  Aug.  14 
of  cancer  in  Gulf  Breeze,  Fla.,  where  he  retired  from 
a  psychiatry  practice  in  1981.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Sara  Patterson,  three  sons,  one  of  whom  is 
Stuart  R.  Ducker  III  '67,  and  five  grandchildren. 

Roger  A.  Sprague  B.S.M.E.  '48  on  July  1 5  in 
Altamonte  Springs,  Fla.  He  was  a  retired  mechanical 
engineer  and  a  member  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Grace  Mariano 
Sprague. 

Anne  Leake  Bronson  '5 1  on  Nov.  16  in  Saranac 
Lake,  N.Y.  She  was  an  interior  decorator,  working 
for  both  American  and  European  firms  until  her 
retirement.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Adirondack 
Mountain  Club,  Hurricane  Mountain  Chapter  and 
the  Keene  Valley  Garden  Club.  She  is  survived  by  a 
sister,  two  brothers  and  two  nephews. 

Richard  S.  Johnson  Ph.D.  '51  on  Aug.  31  in 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  after  a  long  illness.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  Betsy  Turner  Johnson. 

J.  David  Andrews  B.  Div.  '52  on  Oct.  16  after  a 
long  illness.  Andrews,  a  medical  editor  since  1%4  for 
Johns  Hopkins  University's  medical  school  and  hos- 
pital, earned  his  bachelor's  and  master  of  science 
degrees  from  UNC-Chapel  Hill.  He  was  the  author 
of  two  books  of  poetry,  Five-Seven-Five:  Contemporary 
Verse  in  the  Classic  Haiku  Form  and  Si.x  Hundred 
Ships,  a  collection  of  his  sonnets.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  Ruth  Elliott  Andrews,  and  five  children. 

Richard  W.  Cahill  '54  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  on  May 
5  of  an  automobile  accident.  Cahill,  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Lambda  Chi  Alpha  fraternity  at  Duke,  headed 
the  law  firm  of  Cahill,  Hanson,  Phillips  &.  Maho- 
wald.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Celia  H.  Cahill. 

Thomas  Noble  Waters  MAT.  '63,  Ed.D.  68 
on  Oct.  28  in  Raleigh,  N.C.  He  was  an  English  pro- 
fessor at  North  Carolina  State  University,  and  the 
author  of  three  books.  Always.  Next  August,  Seeing  in 
the  Dark,  and  Randolph  Borne:  An  American  Radical, 
and  co-editor  of  Southern  Experience  in  Short  Fiction. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Linda,  a  daughter,  his 


mother,  two  brothers,  and  a  sister. 

Lee  J.  Bennish  Ph.D.  '67  on  Aug.  22  in  Cincin- 
nati. He  was  a  professor  of  American  history  at 
Xavier  University,  and  had  just  returned  from  the 
Universidad  Javeriana  in  Bogota,  Columbia,  where 
he  was  studying  Spanish.  He  was  ordained  a  Jesuit 
priest  at  West  Baden  College  in  Indiana  in  1961.  He 
is  survived  by  his  mother  and  a  sister. 

Trustee  Pinnix 

Trustee  emeritus  Robert  H.  Pinnix  '27,  founder  and 
past  president  of  the  Robert  H.  Pinnix,  Inc.  construc- 
tion firm,  died  November  4  after  a  brief  illness.  He 
was  82.  As  an  undergraduate,  he  was  captain  of  the 
track  team  and  a  member  of  the  tennis  team,  Alpha 
Tau  Omega  fraternity,  Tombs,  and  the  Archive.  The 
Gastonia,  N.C,  resident  began  his  firm  in  1927,  spe- 
cializing in  commercial,  institutional,  and  govern- 
mental buildings.  The  firm  expanded  over  the  years 
into  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Tennessee.  His 
company's  projects  included  several  major  medical 
buildings  at  Duke— the  Eve  Center,  the  Gerontology 
Diagnostic  and  Treatment  Building,  clinical  cancer 
research  facilities— and  more  recently,  the  Fuqua 
School  of  Business.  He  remained  as  president  until 
1978  when  he  sold  his  company  to  a  Rochester,  N.Y., 
firm.  He  stayed  with  the  company  as  board  chairman 
until  his  death. 

Pinnix  served  on  Duke's  board  of  trustees  from 
1959  to  1973.  He  founded  the  Robert  H.  Pinnix 
Scholarship  Fund  for  engineering  students,  and  was 
chairman  of  the  National  Council,  a  forerunner  of 
the  General  Alumni  Association's  board  of  directors. 
He  received  the  engineering  alumni  association's 
Alumni  Distinguished  Service  Award.  A  past  presi- 
dent of  his  local  Rotary  Club  and  United  Fund,  Pin- 
nix was  also  director  of  Citizen's  National  Bank  in 
Gastonia. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Jennie  Henry  Pinnix,  a 
daughter,  Joan  P.  Whitesides  '52,  and  three  grand- 
children, one  of  whom  is  Jennie  Brunnemer  '74. 

John  S.  Curtiss 

John  Shelton  Curtiss,  J. B.  Duke  history  professor 


emeritus,  died  December  27  in  Hawaii.  He  was  84. 
Curtiss,  believed  to  be  the  first  professor  of  Russian 
history  in  the  South  when  he  came  to  Duke  in  1945, 
retired  from  teaching  in  1969.  A  graduate  of  Prince- 
ton University,  he  earned  his  master's  and  his  doc- 
torate from  Columbia  University.  He  served  with  the 
Office  of  Strategic  Services  in  the  U.S.S.R.  division, 
and  held  a  Guggenheim  Fellowship  for  work  on  a 
history  of  the  Russian  Army  under  Nicholas  I.  In 
1963-64,  he  held  a  senior  fellowship  from  the  Ameri- 
can Council  of  Learned  Societies  for  work  on  a  his- 
tory of  Russia  and  the  Crimean  War.  He  wrote 
numerous  articles  and  six  books  on  Russian  history. 
Curtiss  was  an  associate  member  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
Institute  of  History,  a  member  of  the  American  His- 
torical Association's  International  Activities  Com- 
mittee, president  of  the  Southern  Conference  on 
Slavic  Studies,  and  chairman  of  the  A.H.A's  Confer- 
ence on  Slavic  and  East  European  History.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  a  daughter,  Ann  C.  Fong  Ph.D  '74,  and  a 
son,  John  S.  Curtiss  '79.  A  memorial  service  was  held 
January  1 3  in  the  Duke  Chapel. 

Giorgio  Ciompi 

Violinist  Giorgio  Ciompi,  artist-in-residence  at  Duke 
since  1964,  died  November  17  after  a  brief  illness.  He 
was  65.  In  1965,  Ciompi  founded  and  was  first  violin- 
ist of  the  Ciompi  Quartet,  which  performed  numer- 
ous concerts  in  the  United  States  and  Europe. 
Ciompi  also  taught  violin  and  viola  in  the  Duke 
music  department,  participated  in  faculty  recitals  and 
chamber  music  performances,  and  served  for  a  time 
as  concertmaster  of  the  Duke  Symphony  Orchestra. 
He  performed  with  the  North  Carolina  Symphony 
Players,  in  solo  concerts  with  the  Triangle  Sym- 
phony, and  appeared  several  times  on  the  UNC  pub- 
lic television  network.  For  three  consecutive  years, 
Ciompi  served  as  musical  and  artistic  director  of  the 
North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts'  summer  session 
held  in  Siena,  Italy.  He  also  participated  in  the  Pablo 
Casals  Festival  three  summers  in  Puerto  Rico. 

A  native  of  Florence,  Italy,  Ciompi  came  to  the 
United  States  in  194S  and  became  a  U.S.  citizen  in 
1954-  A  graduate  of  the  Paris  Conservatory,  he  was 


DUKE  TENNIS  CAMP 


For  Boys  and  Girls 
Ages  8-18 


One,  Two,  Three  and  Four- 
Week  Sessions 
4:1  Student-Teacher  Ratio 


Junior  Program 

■  Fun,  instruction  and  play  for  begin- 
ners to  advanced  players 

■  Daily  private  lessons 

■  Video  tape  analyses 

■  Dormitory  residency  or  day  camp 


Tournament  Prep  Program 

■  Physical  training 

■  Extensive  drilling 

■  Mental  toughness  training 

■  Daily  private  lessons 

■  Daily  competition 

■  Camp  tournament 


Coach  Steve  Strome,  Ph.D.,  has  been 
directing  tennis  camps  for  1 5  years.  His 
experience  with  young  tennis  players 
includes  directing  USTA  tournaments 
and  coaching  varsity  men's  tennis  at 
L.S.U.  and  Miami  University  before 
coming  to  Duke  in  1982. 


For  more  information,  complete  the  form  below  and  mail  to:  Coach  Steve  Strome,  Duke  Tennis  Camp, 
101  Cameron  Stadium,  Duke  University,  Durham,  North  Carolina  27706 
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Address 


Phone 


Home 
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the  only  Italian  ever  awarded  the  Premier  Prix  du 
Conservatoire  de  Paris.  After  arriving  in  the  United 
States,  Ciompi  performed  in  a  national  solo  tour  and 
Carnegie  Hall  debut,  then  joined  the  NBC  Sym- 
phony at  the  invitation  of  director  Arturo  Toscanini. 
Before  joining  Duke,  he  was  violinist  from  I°49 
through  1%4  with  the  Albeneri  Trio,  which  toured 
extensively  here  and  abroad.  He  was  also  head  of  the 
violin  department  at  the  Cleveland  Institute  of 
Music  and  first  violinist  for  its  quartet-in-rcsidcncc. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Adnana,  and  two  sons, 
Niccolo  A.  Ciompi  '68,  M.Ed.  71,  J.D.  74,  and 
Arturo  Ciompi,  who  is  associate  conductor  of  the 
Duke  Symphony  Orchestra. 

On  November  19,  a  concert  of  chamber  music  for 
strings  was  presented  in  memory  of  Ciompi  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Duke  Symphony  Orchestra,  under  the 
direction  of  conductor  Lorenzo  Muti. 

Frank  Smullin 

Sculptor  Frank  M.  Smullin,  art  instructor  at  Duke, 
died  November  14  of  a  ruptured  cerebral  aneurysm 
at  his  studio  near  Campus  Drive.  He  was  40.  Smul- 
lin, who  came  to  Duke  in  1°72,  taught  sculpture  and 
drawing.  He  helped  teach  an  interdisciplinary  course 
on  "Structure." 

Smullin's  early  works  were  oak  pieces,  geometri- 
cally balanced,  tightlv  bonded  human  figures  hewn 
and  shaped  with  chain  saw  and  chisel.  Several  years 
ago,  he  began  creating  more  abstract  designs  made  (it 
metal  pipes  and  tubes.  He  called  the  design  concept 
"abstract  constructivism."  Beginning  as  freehand 
wire  forms  no  taller  than  a  foot  in  height,  the  pieces 
ended  up  being  nearly  27  feet  tall.  Smullin  once 
spent  long  hours  on  tedious  calculations  to  repro- 
duce his  designs  on  such  a  large  scale.  But  in  the  last 
few  years,  he  used  a  computer  to  determine  pipe 
lengths  and  angles.  As  a  result,  the  pipes  in  a  con- 
struction never  touch  each  other  no  matter  how 
complex  or  compact  the  structure  is.  Many  of  Smul- 
lin's works  are  displayed  throughout  Durham,  and 
have  been  exhibited  on  the  Duke  campus,  in 
Raleigh,  the  Research  Triangle  Park,  New  York,  and 
museums  and  schools  in  the  Southeast  and  Midwest. 

Smullin  was  born  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and 
earned  his  bachelor's  in  biology  in  1°>65  from  Har- 
vard University.  While  a  senior  at  Harvard,  he 
decided  that  he  wanted  to  become  a  sculptor.  He 
entered  Boston  University's  School  of  Fine  Arts 
where  he  received  his  bachelor  of  fine  arts  degree.  He 
trained  for  a  summer  at  the  Skowhegan  School  of 
Painting  and  Sculpture,  and  earned  his  master's  in 
fine  arts  from  Queens  College,  CUNY,  in  1970.  He 
taught  at  Fairleigh  Dickinson  University,  and  studied 
and  taught  in  Florence,  Italy,  with  a  program  for 
Drake  University.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Ruth 
Ann,  twin  daughters,  Sylvia  and  Rebecca,  his  par- 
ents, and  a  sister. 

Frances  Acomb 

History  professor  emeritus  Frances  Dorothy  Acomb 
died  on  January  1Q  at  her  home  in  Durham.  She  was 
76.  Acomb  taught  introductory  courses  at  Duke  in 
European  history  and  advanced  courses  in  her  spe- 
cialties, Old  Regime  and  the  French  Revolution.  In 
professional  circles,  she  was  best  known  for  her  two 
books,  Anglophobia  in  France,  i  763- 1 789;  An  Essay  m 
the  History  of  Constitutionalism  and  Nationalism,  pub- 
lished in  1950,  and  Mallet  due  Pan  (1749-1800):  A 
Career  in  Political  Journalism,  published  in  1973. 

Acomb  earned  her  bachelor's  degree  at  Wellesley 
College  in  1928,  her  master's  at  Smith  College  in 
1932,  and  her  doctorate  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
in  1943.  Before  completing  her  graduate  work,  she 
taught  in  secondary  schools  and  was  a  history 
instructor  at  Winthrop  College.  During  World  War 
II,  she  was  a  historian  with  the  Army  Air  Forces  in 
Washington,  D.C.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Historical  Association  and  of  several  national 
and  international  historical  associations. 


1984  DUKE  UNIVERSITY 
SOCCER  CAMP 

"I've  attended  two  other  soccer  camps  and  Duke  is  where 
I've  learned  the  most  by  far  Outstanding  coaching  staff. . ." 

David  Chang,  Okemos.  Michigan 


WOMEN'S  RESIDENTIAL 

Girls  10  and  up — July  8-13 
1st  SENIOR  RESIDENTIAL 
Boys  13  and  up— July  15-20 
2nd  SENIOR  RESIDENTIAL 

Boys  13  and  up— July  22-27 

1st  JUNIOR  RESIDENTIAL 

Boys  12  and  under — July  29-Aug. 
2nd  JUNIOR  RESIDENTIAL 

Boys  12  and  under — Aug.  5-10 

DAY  CAMP 

Beginners  of  all  ages — July  9-13 


For  additional  information 
write  or  call: 

Duke  Soccer  Camp 

Cameron  Indoor  Stadium 

Duke  University 

Durham,  North  Carolina  27706 

(919)493-1325 
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The  official  supplier  of  the 
1984  Duke  Soccer  Camp 


INTRODUCING 

OUR  1984 

DUKE  SOCCER 

BALL 

We  are  offering,  for 
only  $19.95,  a  top  quality 
ball  that  usually  retails 
for  $35.95. 

The  ball  is  made  from 
highest  quality  water- 
proof synthetic  leather,  offering  a  world-class  soft 
touch  and  long  lasting  durability.  The  interior  con- 
struction has  the  highest  quality  synthetic  bladder  to 
retain  consistent  pressure  over  an  extra  long  life. 


□  Please  send  me  a  brochure  for  the  Duke 
Soccer  Camp. 

□  I  would  like  to  purchase  a  Duke  Soccer  Ball. 
Enclosed  is  my  payment  of  $1 9.95  plus 

$1 .00  for  shipping  and  handling. 

Name: 

Address: 

City: 


State:. 


Zip: 


Date  Of  Birth:. 
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DUKE  FORUM 


MAKING  WAVES 
IN  THE  APPLICANT 
POOL 

BY  JEAN  A.  SCOTT 

Director,  Undergraduate  Admissions 


"  H  t  I  applied  to  Duke  today,  I  would  not 
I  be  admitted."  That  statement,  made  by 
I  numerous  alumni  with  whom  I  have 
spoken  in  the  past  few  years,  reflects  pride 
that  Duke  has  become  more  competitive 
than  it  was  a  generation  ago  and  frustration 
that  Duke  seems  less  accessible  to  ambitious 
and  able  students  than  it  once  was.  The 
discomfort  fostered  by  the  latter  perception 
is  deepened  by  fear  that  human  qualities 
count  for  little  in  the  admissions  process  as 
good  men  and  women  who  will  be  the  back- 
bones of  their  communities  are  over- 
whelmed by  arrogant  high  testers  whose 
aspirations  are  limited  to  good  grades  and 
the  high  salaries  they  are  supposed  to 
gvtarantee. 

A  review  of  admissions  data — past  and 
present— provides  a  context  for  evaluating 
the  argument  above.  With  apologies  to 
those  of  you  who  graduated  earlier,  I  have 
concentrated  on  the  classes  that  entered  in 
1963,  1973,  and  1983.  Ten-year  intervals 
ending  with  the  most  recently  enrolled  class 
provide  enough  time  to  observe  patterns, 
and  complete,  comparable  data  exist  for  the 
twenty-year  period. 

Major  changes  occurred  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  applicant  pool  and  the  freshman 
class  between  1963,  1973,  and  1983.  Some  of 
the  changes  are  obvious  to  a  knowledgeable 
visitor  to  the  campus:  Trinity  College  and 
the  Woman's  College  have  merged,  the 
School  of  Nursing  no  longer  admits  under- 
graduates, and  the  size  of  the  School  of  Engi- 
neering has  increased  by  81  percent.  The 
percentage  of  women  in  the  freshman  class 
has  grown  from  31  in  1963  to  40  in  1973  to 
49  in  1983.  The  Duke  of  the  1980s  is  a  genu- 
inely coeducational  institution. 

Duke  has  become  a  more  national  and 
cosmopolitan  university  in  the  past  twenty 
years.  Whereas  4 1  percent  of  the  freshmen 
came  from  the  southeastern  United  States 
(North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Kentucky)  in  1963, 
the  percentage  dropped  to  35  in  1973  and  26 


in  1983.  The  largest  corresponding  increases 
have  come  in  New  England— up  from  5 
percent  in  1963  and  1973  to  12  percent  in 
1983— and  the  Northeast  (New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware),  where  the 
percentage  of  the  class  was  18  percent 
in  1963,  25  percent  in  1973,  and  27  percent 
in  1983.  There  has  been  a  3  percent  growth 
in  the  West's  and  Midwest's  and  a  2  percent 
decline  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  states'  repre- 
sentation since  1963.  Since  the  first  four 
black  students  enrolled  in  1963,  racial  diver- 
sity has  increased.  Almost  15  percent  of  the 
class  enrolling  in  1983  are  from  minority 
backgrounds  (black,  Asian-American, 
Hispanic,  native  American). 

The  opportunities  for  Duke  undergradu- 
ates to  learn  from  classmates  whose  experi- 
ences at  home  and  in  secondary  school  differ 
markedly  from  their  own  have  increased.  At 
the  same  time,  the  decline  in  the  number  of 
North  Carolinians  at  Duke  is  viewed  with 
concern  by  the  university  community.  The 
admissions  and  financial  aid  offices  are 
committed  to  maintaining  and  strengthen- 
ing the  university's  base  in  its  home  state. 

The  quality  of  the  freshman  class  has 
changed  in  several  ways  in  the  past  two 
decades.  The  direction  of  the  change  in  aver- 
age SAT  scores  may  surprise  some  Duke 
alumni  and  students.  In  1963  the  average  of 
the  incoming  class  was  625  Verbal  and  659 
Math;  in  1983,  those  means  were  606  Verbal 
and  657  Math.  The  drop  in  SAT  averages, 
which  is  surprising  at  first  glance,  parallels  a 
national  trend.  The  14-point  drop  at  Duke 
was  much  less  precipitous  than  the  98-point 
decline  in  the  national  average  for  the  same 
period. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  overall  average 
SAT  at  Duke  declined  somewhat  and  the 
national  average  plummeted,  the  average  in 
the  School  of  Engineering  increased  from 
580  Verbal,  660  Math  in  1963  to  619  Verbal 
and  708  Math  in  1983.  The  impact  of  this 
striking  improvement  can  be  fully  appreci- 
ated only  when  one  remembers  that  the 
School  of  Engineering  grew  dramatically 
during  the  same  period.  Admission  to  the 
School  of  Engineering  at  Duke  is  one  of  the 
most  competitive  processes  in  college  admis- 
sions nationally. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  change  in  the 
admissions  picture  in  the  past  twenty  years 
has  been  the  expansion  of  the  applicant 
pool.  In  1963,  4,429  students  applied  for 
1,035  places  in  the  class;  in   1973,  7,112 


applied  for  1,169  places;  and  in  1983,  there 
were  10,296  applications  for  1,403  places. 
Although  the  size  of  the  applicant  pool  and 
of  the  class  varies  somewhat  from  year  to 
year,  the  volume  of  applications  has 
increased  133  percent  over  twenty  years 
while  the  number  of  places  in  the  class  has 
grown  by  only  36  percent.  Those  figures  hint 
at  the  level  of  competition  for  admission  to 
Duke.  There  are  so  many  applicants  with 
solid  testing,  excellent  grades,  and  outstand- 
ing preparation  that  any  student  with  a 
weakness  in  any  of  those  areas  is  likely  to  be 
a  victim  of  the  competition  at  the  applica- 
tion stage.  If  admitted,  such  a  student  would 
face  a  serious  competitive  disadvantage  in 
the  classroom. 

One  fear  implicit  in  the  position  outlined 
in  the  first  paragraph  above  is  unfounded. 
The  fact  that  Duke  has  a  highly  qualified 
group  of  applicants  ensures  that  personal 
qualities  as  they  are  reflected  in  extracurricu- 
lar activities,  recommendations,  interviews, 
and  essays  have  special  significance  in  the 
admissions  process.  It  is  almost  impossible 
for  the  nice  person  to  be  admitted  if  he  or 
she  is  not  strong  academically.  It  is  equally 
difficult  for  the  good  student  with  good  test- 
ing and  nothing  to  contribute  personally  to 
be  admitted.  He  or  she  will  be  beaten  out  in 
the  competition  by  a  student  who  is  as 
strong  academically  and  has  proved  that  he 
or  she  will  add  a  special  dimension  to  the  life 
of  the  Duke  community. 

No  definitive  response  can  be  given,  of 
course,  to  the  Duke  graduate  who  suggests 
that  if  he  or  she  applied  today,  the  applica- 
tion would  be  denied.  In  any  admissions 
year,  the  size  and  strength  of  the  applicant 
pool  dictate  that  some  students  who  seem  to 
be  very  similar  to  those  who  are  admitted  be 
turned  down.  In  the  close  cases — and  there 
are  hundreds  of  them — the  line  between 
admission  and  denial  is  a  fine  one.  The 
"numbers  crunch"  has  become  more  severe, 
but  that  circumstance  has  increased  rather 
than  diminished  the  role  played  by  personal 
qualities  in  Duke's  admissions  process. 

In  1984  as  in  1983,  1973,  and  1963, 
outstanding  human  qualities  counted  for  a 
great  deal.  Academic  excellence  and 
personal  promise  have  been  and  remain  the 
hallmarks  of  Duke  students.  The  process  by 
which  they  are  selected  has  become  more 
competitive  in  some  ways,  but  it  remains  a 
personal  one  dedicated  to  the  creation  of  an 
outstanding  community.  I 
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DUKE  DIRECTIONS 


AND  THEN 


THERE  WERE 


WOMEN 


Family  lore  passed  from  one 
generation  to  the  next  has  an 
enduring  quality,  a  uniform- 
ity in  perception  wrought  of 
tradition.  But  when  an 
ancient  trunk  pulled  from 
the  dim  corner  of  the  attic  is 
found  to  contain  artifacts 
that  tell  a  different  story,  the  existing  percep- 
tions have  to  be  revised,  and  the  next  family 
gathering  is  all  the  richer  for  it. 

As  this  discovery  changes  family  percep- 
tions, women's  studies  is  changing  those  of 
literature,  history,  anthropology,  religion, 
and  other  academic  disciplines.  The  so- 
called  new  scholarship  is  the  multidiscipli- 
nary  study  of  women's  roles  and  gender 
differences,  a  journey  into  the  uncharted 
world  of  women's  contributions  and 
experiences. 

In  research  and  in  the  classroom  it  encom- 
passes sex  roles  in  antiquity  to  contemporary 
American  feminism,  modern  European 
women  to  women  and  the  biblical  tradition. 
Its  scholars  say  the  study  of  women's  issues 
has  opened  the  doors  to  new  perceptions  of 
societies  past  and  present  and  challenges 
both  the  questions  posed  and  answers  given 
in  traditional  scholarship. 

Duke  is  in  the  first  year  of  its  women's 
studies  program,  joining  the  350  American 
colleges  and  universities  offering  this  course 
of  study.  "Duke  has  long  had  a  large  number 
of  people  who  teach  on  women's  topics," 
says  Jean  O'Barr,  director  of  women's  studies 
and  associate  professor  of  political  science, 
"but  it  was  lacking  an  infrastructure.  There 
has  never  been  any  advising  mechanism,  a 
way  to  bring  these  people  together  for 
mutual  reinforcement  or  support.  So  stu- 
dents who  wandered  into  one  course  didn't 
know  how  to  logically  follow  that  up.  The 
faculty  who  taught  in  women's  studies 
weren't  aware  of  parallel  developments  in 
other  fields  because  there  was  no  program 
linking  them." 

Following  the  recommendations  of  a  stu- 
dent-faculty committee,  which  first  studied 
the  need  for  such  a  program  two  years  ago, 
the  real  work  began — of  coordinating  worn- 
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en's  studies  courses,  creating  an  advisory  sys- 
tem for  students,  and  structuring  a  resource 
network  for  faculty  through  monthly  semi- 
nars. O'Barr,  director  of  continuing  educa- 
tion at  Duke  since  1971,  had  been  active  in 
women's  issues  throughout  her  tenure  there, 
and  developed  numerous  conferences  on 
women.  She  was  named  to  the  women's 
studies  post  in  1982. 

Duke's  program  offers  a  certificate  to  stu- 
dents who  have  taken  five  women's  studies 
courses.  Approximately  two-thirds  of  the 
women's  studies  programs  available  in  col- 
leges and  universities  are  structured  like 
Duke's,  with  the  remaining  third  offering 
women's  studies  as  a  major.  "At  this  point,  I 
think  it  would  be  better  to  stay  as  a  certifi- 
cate program,"  says  O'Barr,  "because  then 
students  have  feet  in  both  camps  and  they're 
able  to  learn  a  special  perspective  that  will 
influence  their  major  discipline."  The 
courses  are  by  definition  interdisciplinary, 
cross-listed  in  classical  studies,  English,  reli- 
gion, nursing,  psychology,  philosophy,  his- 
tory, political  science,  public  policy, 
anthropology,  and  sociology.  They  range 
from  "Women  and  Sexuality  in  the  Chris- 
tian Tradition"  to  "National  Policies  and  the 
Family."  Subject  matter  includes  justice, 
health  care,  family,  employment  and  sex 
discrimination. 

The  women's  studies  program  has  three 
goals:  correcting  errors  of  fact  about  women, 
adding  to  knowledge  about  women  by 
rethinking  ideas  and  historical  periods,  and 
constructing  new  theories  that  would  even- 
tually transform  the  existing  curriculum. 

"There  are  many  errors  about  women  to 
be  corrected,"  says  O'Barr.  "It's  common,  for 
example,  to  say  that  women  provide  the 
bulk  of  clerical  support  in  political  cam- 
paigns and  do  nothing  else.  That's  simply 
not  true.  You  can  learn  a  great  deal  about 
the  nature  of  grassroots  political  organiza- 
tions by  looking  at  women  as  leaders  and 
not  just  envelope-lickers." 

O'Barr  cites  the  Jacksonian  era  in  U.S. 
democracy  to  demonstrate  the  impact  of  the 
new  scholarship.  "The  commonly  held  belief 
is  that  it  marked  the  opening  of  new  fron- 
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If  there  were  courses 
focusing  on  women's 
contributions  or  experi- 
ences, I  wasn't  aware  of 
them,  but  my  sense  of  there 
being  no  special  emphasis 
was  only  in  passing.  I  didn't 
feel  a  part  of  any  movement 
to  do  something  about  it. 
There  was  no  effort,  only 
an  awareness,  a  sense  of 
helplessness. 

There's  no  question  that  as 
the  women's  movement 
came  into  its  own,  women  in 
academic  disciplines  became 
involved.  Certainly  more 
attention  was  drawn  to  the 
shortcomings  of  standard 
academic  disciplines,  and  the 
movement  played  a  huge 
role.  It's  unfortunate  that  it 
took  the  academic  commu- 


nity as  long  as  it  did  since 
there  is  supposed  to  be  some 
measure  of  equality  there. 
Whether  the  academic  atten- 
tion to  women's  issues  will  be 
an  agent  for  reform  in  society 
depends  on  the  quality  of 
research  and  teaching,  and 
how  people  exposed  to  this 
communicate  it  to  the  out- 
side world.  Will  the  major 
newspapers  write  stories? 
Will  employers  in  govern- 
ment hear  and  read  about  it? 
Once  they  enter  the  real 
world,  will  those  who  have 
taken  the  courses  push  to 
implement  the  ideas?  It  all 
depends  on  the  aggressive- 
ness of  everyone  involved. 

We  still  have  a  lot  of  work 
to  do.  How  many  women  do 
we  have  running  a  major  uni- 


versity or  any  university? 
How  many  run  major  corpo- 
rations or  news  organiza- 
tions? Discrimination  is 
clearly  there.  I'd  like  to  think 
we're  making  progress  but 
we  can't  all  be  completely 
vigilant  about  it. 

I  hope  the  women's  studies 
program  will  enhance  Duke's 
image,  but  that  depends  on 
the  level  of  awareness  for 
women  and  for  men,  aware- 
ness of  its  importance  at  the 
high  school  level. 

JUDY  WOODRUFF  '68 

Chief  Washington  Correspondent, 

MacNeil-Lehrer  Newshour  (PBS) 
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tiers  and  opportunities  with  the  beginning  of 
industrialization.  Well,  if  you  look  at  what 
happened  to  women  from  1820  on,  that's 
the  beginning  of  their  decline,  the  beginning 
of  isolation  of  the  home.  It's  the  beginning  of 
a  lot  that's  negative  for  women.  So  Jackso- 
nian  democracy  is  a  mixed  bag  when  you 
put  women  into  the  picture." 

To  O'Barr,  curricular  change  is  the  most 
ambitious  by-product  of  women's  studies. 
"Eventually  you're  trying  to  transform  the 
curriculum — transform  your  categories  of 
analysis  so  that  you  are  looking  not  at  how 
women  measure  up  to  male  standards  but 
what  standards  women's  modes  of  expres- 
sion create  in  their  own  right."  With  a  foun- 
dation in  women's  studies,  the  student 
learns  to  reconsider  not  only  the  Jacksonian 
era  but  other  historical  periods,  "tradition- 
ally lauded  because  of  their  claim  to  the 
progress  of  mankind,"  such  as  the  Renais- 
sance and  the  French  Revolution.  "In  each 
case,  progress  occurred  at  the  expense  of 
women  who  were  prevented  from  contribu- 
ting to  the  growth  of  the  humanities  in 
Europe,  prohibited  from  exercising  eco- 
nomic options  under  the  new  French 
regime,  and  used  as  a  labor  base  for  Ameri- 
can industrialization.  Considering  what  hap- 
pened to  women  as  well  as  men  in  our  past 
causes  us  to  think  differently  about  what 
constitutes  an  era."  These  new  insights,  says 
O'Barr,  will  reshape  survey  courses  through- 
out the  liberal  arts  curriculu.n. 

Last  semester's  enrollment  in  women's 
studies  courses  totaled  267,  and  increased  by 
nearly  100  students  for  second  semester.  One 
student  received  a  women's  studies  certifi- 
cate in  December,  and  ten  are  expected  to 
receive  it  in  May.  "If  you  look  at  the  certifi- 
cate as  similar  to  a  double  major,"  says 
O'Barr,  "that's  a  huge  student  demand. 
Many  of  our  departments  don't  have  that 
many  majors." 

Why  were  women's  issues  absent  from  aca- 
demic  subject   matter,   and   what   finally 


brought  about  this  scholarly  groundswell  of 
interest?  "The  absence  has  its  roots  in  his- 
tory and  philosophy  which  give  women  sep- 
arate spheres  that  are  not  thought  to  be  as 
important  as  men's  spheres,"  says  O'Barr. 
The  women's  movement  brought  these 
omissions  to  light,  causing  social  scientists, 
historians,  and  humanists  to  take  a  second 
look  at  traditional  scholarship.  The  absence 
of  women's  issues  in  academia,  itself  domi- 
nated by  men,  would  suggest  that  men  are  in 
some  ways  responsible.  "That  is  true  in  that 
almost  all  scholars  have  been  male.  Many  of 
female  scholars  have  been  just  as  bad  as  male 
scholars.  Yet  there's  a  greater  likelihood, 
because  of  their  life  experiences,  that  women 
might  take  some  alternate  looks  at  things, 
and  so  as  we've  had  more  women  become 
scholars,  we've  had  more  enlightened  views 
of  women." 

Rutgers  Professor  Catherine  Stimpson, 
founder  of  the  interdisciplinary  journal  of 
women's  studies,  Signs,  says,  "We  have  to 
realize  that  many  of  our  ways  of  knowing 
ourselves  are  genderized,  and  many  men, 
despite  their  Ph.D.s,  are  unable  to  be  objec- 
tive about  women." 

The  decade  of  the  1960s  produced  strident 
calls  for  equality,  but  structured  scholarship 
in  women's  issues  was  another  twenty  years 
in  coming.  "Many  people  thought  that  the 
women's  movement  had  been  successful 
enough  that  women  would  be  readily  inte- 
grated into  the  structure  of  the  curriculum," 
says  O'Barr,  "but  not  until  the  late  1970s 
was  it  obvious  that  wasn't  happening.  A 
large  portion  of  university  faculty  trained 
and  did  their  initial  research  before  women's 
studies  was  a  part  of  the  graduate  curricu- 
lum. Therefore,  it  was  difficult  for  them  to 
incorporate  this  scholarship  into  their  teach- 
ing. At  Duke,  a  committee  to  study  the 
problem  was  appointed  in  1980,  but  it  took  a 
few  years  to  say  we  ought  to  do  this."  She 
says  the  proposed  women's  studies  program 
met  with  a  variety  of  responses.  "There  was 


enthusiastic  interest  on  the  part  of  some  but 
others  were  unclear  as  to  the  significance  of 
much  of  the  new  scholarship." 

That  uncertainty,  coupled  with  a  decline 
in  activism  in  the  1970s,  accounts  for  the 
sluggish  evolution  of  women's  studies 
nationwide,  says  William  Chafe,  history  pro- 
fessor, member  of  the  women's  studies  fac- 
ulty, and  academic  director  of  the 
Duke-UNC  Women's  Studies  Research 
Center.  "There  was  a  clear  decline  in  self- 
conscious  political  activism  everywhere  after 
1972,  and  that  was  certainly  true  at  Duke. 
Also,  women's  studies  did  not  have  respecta- 
bility or  legitimacy  as  a  discipline  through 
much  of  that  period,  and  such  programs 
tended  to  be  on  non-prestigious  campuses. 
There  was  growth  in  the  movement  through 
the  '70s  but  it  wasn't  until  the  early  '80s  that 
there  was  a  greater  degree  of  institutional 
understanding  that  women's  studies  was  not 
a  passing  fad,  and  that  it  was  producing  a 
body  of  scholarship  that  had  to  be  respected 
in  its  own  right.  It  couldn't  simply  be  dis- 
missed as  political  activism  under  another 
guise.  Schools  like  Yale,  Stanford,  Princeton, 
Duke,  and  UNC  all  came  to  this  within  a 
very  short  period  of  time  and  began  to  rein- 
force one  another.  When  that  happened, 
much  of  the  political  flak  which  historically 
has  greeted  women's  studies  dissolved  or  at 
least  became  less  of  an  impediment. 

"One  of  the  things  research  of  the  past 
two  decades  has  shown  is  how  narrow  and 
unrepresentative  existing  scholarship  was 
because  it  left  out  more  than  half  the  popula- 
tion. Women's  studies  has  shown  that  schol- 
arship written  on  the  basis  of  women's  lives 
and  experiences  produces  a  very  different 
perspective  and  a  different  body  of  substan- 
tive research  than  one  finds  if  men  alone  are 
the  standard  of  measurement.  Speaking  for 
history,  there's  no  question  that  women's 
history  has  been  the  single  most  critical 
development  in  the  last  two  decades  for  his- 
torians, and  has  transformed  the  research 
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agenda  for  most  practicing  historians,"  says 
Chafe. 

In  1982,  Duke  and  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  established  a  joint  Women's 
Studies  Research  Center  with  a  three-year, 
5225,000  Ford  Foundation  grant.  It  offers 
research  support  for  scholarship  on  women's 
history  in  the  South,  particularly  as  related 
to  race,  class,  and  gender.  Through  seminars 
and  conferences,  it  is  also  building  a  network 
o(  women's  studies  scholars,  accomplishing 
on  a  larger  scale  the  sharing  of  resources  and 
scholarship  made  possible  through  Duke's 
own  monthly  seminars  for  its  women's  stud- 
ies faculty.  The  center  offers  grants  to 
scholars  from  300  colleges  and  universities  in 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Vir- 
ginia for  undergraduate  curriculum  develop- 
ment and  graduate  research  in  women's 
studies.  The  largest  portion  of  the  Ford 
Foundation  money  goes  directly  for  research 
grants,  says  Chafe,  primarily  to  graduate  stu- 
dents in  history  and  anthropology.  "The 
basic  idea  is  that  graduate  research  is  the 
cutting  edge  of  any  discipline.  It  makes  sense 
to  put  your  money  into  those  people  who 
will  be  producing  the  new  work  that's  going 
to  transform  the  disciplines." 

A  more  recent  emphasis  by  the  Duke- 
UNC  center  involves  secondary  schools  in 
course  development,  an  effort  supported  by 
a  $100,000  grant  from  the  Rockefeller  Foun- 


dation. Others  among  the  forty-five  centers 
comprising  the  National  Council  for 
Research  on  Women  have  also  made  sec- 
ondary school  involvement  in  women's 
studies  courses  a  priority.  While  student 
demand  at  Duke  for  women's  studies  courses 
is  substantial,  Chafe  says  there  was  some  stu- 
dent resistance  initially,  "because  there  has 
been  so  little  of  this  knowledge  filtering 
down  into  high  school  texts  and  classrooms. 
In  effect,  you're  creating  a  totally  different 
approach  to  the  subject  than  these  students 
are  trained  to  expect.  On  the  other  hand, 
once  they  get  into  it,  they  see  the  value  of 
it." 

The  research  centers,  most  no  older  than 
five  years,  have  become  integral  to  women's 
studies  because  their  network  and  grant  pro- 
grams for  faculty  and  graduate  students 
ensure  continued  emphasis  on  the  new 
scholarship.  The  Duke-UNC  center's  out- 
reach program,  while  oriented  to  the  aca- 
demic community,  also  extends  to  the 
community  at  large  through  seminars,  films, 
and  its  free  newsletter,  Branches.  "One  type 
of  outreach  is  to  the  universities,  colleges, 
and  high  schools,"  says  program  director 
Sandra  Morgan,  "making  the  new  research 
on  women  and  the  ideas  that  have  come  out 
of  women's  studies  more  accessible  to  the 
kinds  of  institutions  that  don't  have  the 
resources   or   general    historical    interest    in 


After  graduating  from 
Duke  in  1961, 1  went 
to  graduate  school  in 
political  science  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida.  The  thing 
that  used  to  get  to  me  was 
that  throughout  this  period 
women  were  pretty  much 
invisible. 

I  can  remember  when  I 
first  read  the  suffragist  his- 
tory. I  am  a  strong  admirer  of 
Susan  B.  Anthony  and  Eliza- 
beth Cady  Stanton  but  I  had 
never  read  their  material  nor 
knew  they  existed  until  the 
'60s.  It  seems  like  the  suffrag- 
ist movement  was  a  footnote 
and  we  never  realized  the 
struggle  surrounding  it. 

The  real  force  behind 
establishing  women's  studies 
was  the  organized  women's 
movement — the  women's 
caucuses  within  the  profes- 
sional disciplines  that  were 
formed  in  the  late  '60s  and 
early  '70s.  There  were  two 
schools  of  thought  initially — 
that  women's  studies  be 
integrated  within  the  whole 
of  the  discipline,  or  be  sepa- 
rated out  so  we  know  they 
will  exist  and  have  a  greater 
likelihood  of  survival.  I  came 
into  the  1970s  with  the  belief 
that  we  should  integrate 
within  the  whole. 

Now  1  thank  God  there  are 
women's  studies  programs. 


They  make  a  big  difference.  I 
am  a  living  testimony.  I  speak 
on  the  lecture  circuit  at  uni- 
versities all  over  the  country 
and,  where  there's  an  active 
women's  studies  program, 
you  have  far  more  awareness 
of  women's  rights  issues 
within  the'  context  of  the 
social  development  of  our 
country.  It's  a  travesty  to 
have  omitted  one  of  the  great 
movements  in  history  that 
encompassed  more  than  half 
of  the  population  and  still 
affects  the  average  person's 
life  more  than  any  other 
movement. 

The  impact  of  women's 
studies  is  that  literally  mil- 
lions of  young  people  will  be 
taking  these  courses,  produc- 
ing literature  and  ideas  that 
have  a  spiral  effect,  spreading 
ideas,  and  creating  under- 
standing in  the  society  as  a 
whole.  We've  made  progress 
by  just  offering  women's 
studies.  A  host  of  new  oppor- 
tunities have  opened  up  to 
women.  One  of  the  biggest 
signs  of  progress  is  the  greater 
awareness  and  understanding 
of  discrimination  and  its 
impact  on  females,  and  that  is 
a  necessary  step  to  solving  the 
problem.  But  the  wage  gap 
remains,  and  decisions  are 
still  being  made  predomi- 
nantly by  males.  I  think  that 


the  difference,  though — and 
the  reason  there's  a  gender 
gap  in  voting  now — is  that  we 
simply  are  not  following  any- 
more. We  are  understanding 
that  our  interests  are  not 
being  served  as  they  should. 
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women's  studies.  Our  second  interest  is  in 
going  beyond  the  institutions  of  learning." 

The  outreach  effort  extends  from  staging 
community  events  and  sharing  resources 
with  women's  groups  to  organizing  confer- 
ences such  as  the  recent  "Common  Differ- 
ences," which  focused  on  the  roles  of  black 
and  white  women.  "There's  a  general  inter- 
est out  there  in  the  significant  changes  tak- 
ing place  in  people's  lives,"  says  Morgan. 
"People  want  to  understand  those  changes. 
And  since  there's  interest,  there's  no  reason 
to  horde  the  knowledge  within  the  univer- 
sity. There  are  a  lot  of  people  in  women's 
studies  who  feel  they  have  an  obligation  and 
an  interest  in  both  the  academic  pursuits 
and  the  actual  improvement  of  women's 
lives  in  society." 

"Women's  studies  is  important  in  what- 
ever you're  going  to  do  to  understand  differ- 
ent interactions  and  levels  working  between 
the  sexes,"  says  Trinity  senior  Jill  Ahstrom. 
"It  increases  your  awareness  and  makes  you 
a  more  perceptive  person  in  general."  Her 
secondary  school  curriculum  in  Chicago 
wasn't  oriented  toward  women's  issues,  "but 
I  had  no  problem  recognizing  the  relevance 
of  it  in  college.  I  had  taken  women's  history 
courses  before,  like  Anne  Scott's  'Social  His- 
tory of  American  Women,'  and  it  has  always 
been  an  interest  of  mine,  even  before  the 
women's  studies  program  began.  I  was  all  for 
the  program  when  they  announced  it.  I 
think  it  will  lend  to  Duke  a  more  cosmopoli- 
tan flavor." 

Trinity  senior  Terry  Threadgill  says  she 
has  always  been  interested  in  women's 
issues,  "but  it  was  only  after  taking  a  few 
courses  with  that  perspective  that  I  realized 
some  of  my  standard  liberal  arts  courses 
excluded  the  historical  development  and 
involvement  of  women,  or  condensed  them 
into  one  or  two  lectures.  That's  when  I  real- 
ized how  much  I'd  not  learned  in  some  of 
my  other  courses.  There's  no  question  that 
the  women's  studies  program  will  benefit 
Duke.  The  lack  of  focus  on  women  is  a 
growing  concern  all  around  the  nation. 
When  I've  finished  college  I  hope  to  find  this 
sensitivity  in  other  people,  but  if  I  don't, 
perhaps  my  responsibility  is  to  help  them 
realize  that  women's  issues  have  been 
neglected.  My  real  hope  is  that  not  just 
women  take  these  courses.  Men  could  also 
benefit  from  these  new  perceptions." 

The  first  course  Trinity  senior  Alan 
DuBois  took  that  emphasized  women's 
issues  was  William  Chafe's  "Recent  Ameri- 
can History,"  and  it  gave  him  the  impetus  to 
sign  up  for  an  introductory  course  in  wom- 
en's studies  this  semester.  "I  was  aware  there 
was  more  to  women's  involvement  than 
Betsy  Ross,"  he  says,  "but  there  was  never 
too  much  attention  paid  to  women.  You 
always  figured  they  had  to  be  doing 
Continued  on  page  47 
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n  assistant  professor 
in  forestry  and 
engineering  is  all  busi- 
ness in  his  approach 
to  the  study  of  envi- 
ronmental pollution. 
Kenneth  Reckhow, 
principal  investigator 
in  a  project  studying  polychlorinated 
biphenyls  (PCBs)  in  the  Great  Lakes,  uses 
risk  analysis,  a  method  already  embraced  in 
business,  but  novel  in  its  application  to  natu- 
ral resources.  The  format  of  the  project, 
funded  by  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmo- 
spheric Administration,  could  temper 
emotional  and  political  reactions  to  environ- 
mental pollution — in  this  case,  PCBs — by 
approaching  the  problem  in  a  methodical 
and  highly  analytical  manner. 

"The  project's  purpose,"  says  Reckhow,  "is 
to  determine  how  we  can  use  science  to 
make  good  policy  decisions  when  we  recog- 
nize that  much  of  our  science  is  uncertain 
regarding  the  issues  used  to  determine  the 
best  course  of  action.  Risk  analysis  is  the 
name  for  a  set  of  procedures  for  taking  that 
uncertain  information,  together  with  value 
judgments,  to  improve  public  sector  deci- 
sion-making." 

It's  a  variation  on  the  cost-benefit  theme 
so  prominent  in  the  corporate  world,  one 
that  Reckhow  says  has  been  developing 
during  the  last  few  years  in  environmental 
studies.  "I'm  heartened  by  the  realization  of 
federal  agencies  that  it  is  appropriate  to  take 
a  risk-benefit  approach  to  many  of  the  deci- 
sions regarding  regulating  substances  in  the 
environment.  There  are  so  many  issues  that 
could  be  addressed."  Using  risk  analysis, 
decision-makers  can  set  priorities  that  are 
grounded  in  science,  rather  than  emotion  or 
politics.  PCBs  are  an  ideal  arena  for  study: 
They  have  been  making  headlines  since  the 
early  1970s. 

"PCBs  have  had  a  variety  of  uses  over  the 
years,"  says  Reckhow,  "most  notably  in  elec- 
trical devices,  in  which  thev  serve  as  insula- 
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Is  there  a  better  way  for 

policy-makers  to  reach 

pollution  solutions? 


tion.  PCBs  were  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  by  Monsanto.  When  prob- 
lems were  discovered  in  the  early  1970s 
regarding  their  toxicity,  Monsanto  voluntar- 
ily agreed  to  stop  manufacturing  these  chem- 
icals. No  PCBs  have  been  manufactured  in 
this  country  since  1975.  The  problem 
continues  to  exist  since  they  are  still  in  use  in 
electrical  devices." 
The  substances'  pathway  into  the  environ- 
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ment  began  during  their  manufacture  and 
the  subsequent  discharge  of  wastes  into 
bodies  of  water,  such  as  Waukegan  Harbor 
in  Illinois,  among  sites  being  studied  in  the 
NOAA  project.  "Through  the  gradual 
replacement  of  PCBs  in  electrical  equip- 
ment," says  Reckhow,  "disposal  has 
occurred  in  landfills.  The  devices  might  be 
broken  and  the  chemicals  exposed  to  the 
environment,  gradually  vaporizing  and 
getting  into  the  atmosphere.  The  fallout  may 
be  directly  onto  the  lakes  or  indirectly 
through  watershed  areas  where  water  from 
drainage  ditches  carries  the  PCBs  to  the 
lake. 

"A  fairly  effective  way  to  break  the  mole- 
cules into  essentially  harmless  products  is 
incineration  at  extremely  high  temperatures. 
But  this  method  is  very  costly  unless  the 
PCBs  are  in  a  concentrated  form.  In  most 
cases,  however,  PCBs  are  widely  dispersed  in 
landfill  soils  and  water  body  sediment." 

The  toxicity  of  PCBs  accounts  for  the 
public  alarm  over  their  entrance  into  the 
natural  environment.  "Studies  with  lab 
animals  indicate  a  mild  acute  toxicity  [expo- 
sure to  high  levels  of  PCBs  over  short  peri- 
ods]. Studies  involving  doses  of  fairly  high 
concentrations  of  PCBs  in  substances — in 
water,  for  example — indicate  that  the  chemi- 
cals are  carcinogens.  The  interesting  ques- 
tion to  us  is  to  what  extent  can  we  take  this 
scientific  information  obtained  through  lab 
studies  using  lab  animals  and  high  concen- 
trations of  PCBs,  and  extrapolate  that  to 
human  beings  exposed  to  low  doses  in  the 
natural  environment,"  says  Reckhow. 

It's  the  kind  of  information  that  water 
quality  managers  need — near  the  Hudson 
River,  along  the  Mississippi,  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  in  Warren  County,  North  Caro- 
lina, where  soil  contaminated  with  PCBs 
was  deposited  in  a  landfill  in  early  1983.  Oil 
containing  the  chemicals  had  been  illegally 
dumped  along  240  miles  of  state  roadside  in 
1978,  and  its  lengthy  collection  and  disposal 
program  sparked  demonstrations  on  issues 


ranging  from  the  environment  and  clean-up 
;costs  to  civil  rights  in  the  predominantly 
black  community  where  the  PCB-laden  soil 
was  placed. 

The  Warren  County  incident  is  a  good 
example  of  emotional  and  political  response 
that  Reckhow  says  might  have  been  inap- 
propriate had  the  decision-making  process 
'been  more  attuned  to  scientific  knowledge. 
"The  decision  to  move  the  PCB  soil  to  a 
landfill  was  largely  a  political  decision.  I 
don't  mean  that  in  a  negative  sense,  but  as  a 
way  of  saying  that  emotional  rather  than 
scientific  argument  appeared  to  prevail. 
Scientific  knowledge  would  suggest  that  the 
chances  of  human  health  problems  from  the 
PCBs  remaining  on  the  roadside  is  quite 
small.   In  that  case,  the  state's  resources 


chain.  One  fish  consumed  at  the  high  end  of 
the  food  chain— a  salmon,  for  example— will 
lead  to  the  ingestion  of  more  PCBs  than 
would  occur  if  someone  were  to  drink  water 
from  the  lake  for  a  lifetime. 

"At  risk  in  these  watershed  areas  are 
people  who  consume  large  amounts  of  fish 
from  those  bodies  of  water,"  says  Reckhow, 
but  tests  thus  far  indicate  that,  while  the 
blood  levels  of  PCBs  in  recreational  fisher- 
men in  the  Great  Lakes  area  are  fairly  high, 
no  negative  health  effects  have  been  docu- 
mented. Of  perhaps  the  greatest  concern  are 
nursing  mothers  and  their  infants,  since 
PCBs  accumulate  in  fat,  and  breast  milk  has 
a  high  fat  content,  "but  still  nothing  has 
been  documented  vet." 

Reckhow's   project   with   NOAA   applies 


fied  as  an  area  requiring  further  research  and 
the  allocation  of  funds,  but  in  making  this 
decision,  we  might  have  to  forsake  another 
area.  If  we  are  going  to  make  good  decisions, 
we  must  identify  for  additional  study  the 
effects  that  might  make  a  difference  in  deci- 
sion making." 

Admitting  to  the  existence  of  scientific 
uncertainty  and  working  with  it  is  impor- 
tant, says  Reckhow.  "Credibility  is  impor- 
tant and  we  have  to  admit  to  the  enormous 
uncertainties  we  have.  Science  can't  always 
provide  good  information  for  policy-makers, 
but  that  won't  stop  decisions  from  being 
made.  They'll  be  made  largely  for  political 
reasons.  The  key  to  the  PCB  question  is 
determining  the  levels  at  which  human 
beings  exposed  to  these  chemicals  have  a 
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nvironmental  pollution 
turned  into  political 
hardball  in  North  Caro- 
lina over  the  question  of  what 
to  do  with  PCB-laden  soil 
that  had  been  illegally 
dumped  along  240  miles  of 
state  roadside  in  1978. 
The  debate  spanned 
several  years,  during  which 
state  officials  determined  that 
the  soil  should  be  deposited 
in  a  landfill.  After  consider- 
ing various  possible  sites, 
they  settled  on  a  predomi- 
nantly black  community  in 
rural  Warren  County.  Despite 
assurances  from  Governor 
Jim  Hunt  that  PCBs  would 
pose  no  health  hazard,  oppo- 
nents were  not  mollified. 

After  a  lengthy  collection 
process,  trucks  containing 
the  PCB-contaminated  soil 
began  arriving  at  the  landfill 
early  last  year.  They  were 
met  by  placard-carrying 
activists  who  attempted  to 
block  the  roadway.  Law 
enforcement  officials  were 
called  in,  some  arrests 
followed,  and  the  disposal 
program  continued  without 
major  incident. 


levoted  to  moving  the  contaminated  soil  to 
i  landfill  might  better  have  been  used  for 
mother,  more  pressing  problem." 

Information  at  this  point  suggests  that 
'CBs,  arriving  directly  or  indirectly  to 
xsdies  of  water,  tend  to  attach  strongly  to 
ediment.  "The  dissolved  concentration  of 
'CBs  in  natural  water  bodies  is  very  low,  so 
luman  ingestion  is  generally  not  due  to 
Irinking  the  water,"  says  Reckhow.  "Inges- 
ion  primarily  comes  from  the  food  chain." 
Tom  algae  to  plant  life  PCBs  are  "bioaccu- 
nulated"  into  fish,  into  higher  game  fish,  to 
>rganisms  outside  the  water.  PCBs  tend  to 
tccumulate  in  fat  tissue,  and  the  concentra- 
ion  increases  as  you  move  up  the  food 


risk  analysis  to  these  and  other  factors  in 
determining  the  risks  and  consequences  of 
various  policy  choices  regarding  manage- 
ment of  water  quality.  "The  challenge  in  risk 
analysis  is  really  how  to  deal  with  large 
uncertainties  and  value  judgments  to  make 
good  environmental  policy.  One  thing  that 
surprised  me  when  we  began  this  project  is 
how  little  we  know  about  a  group  of 
synthetic  organic  chemicals  thought  to  be 
among  the  most  studied  toxic  substances  in 
natural  water  bodies. 

"The  research  project  will  identify  areas  of 
major  scientific  uncertainty  and  could  be 
used  to  target  these  for  more  funding.  The 
health  of  nursing  mothers  could  be  identi- 


documented  health  effect.  Is  there  an  effect 
that  justifies  any  action?  At  this  point,  there 
may  not  be  a  problem  with  PCBs  at  levels 
currently  found  in  the  environment." 

The  process  of  identifying- effects  and 
attaching  values  to  them  can  be  applied  to 
the  total  sphere  of  environmental  contami- 
nation. Reckhow  is  preparing  a  textbook 
geared  to  natural  resource  management 
using  risk  analysis.  The  approach  should 
prove  valuable  to  science  by  documenting 
areas  of  scientific  uncertainty  and  helping  to 
focus  the  attention  of  both  scientists  and 
policy-makers  where  it  belongs. 

"Otherwise,"  says  Reckhow,  "the  political 
wheels  could  overwhelm  the  scientific."      •£! 
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eregulation  has  not 
yet  taken  hold  in  at 
least  one  arena  of 
public  policy.  It  some- 
times appears  that 
more  rules  are  in  force 
today  in  the  business 
of  intercollegiate  ath- 
letics than  the  sum  total  of  rules  in  the 
games  college  athletes  play.  And  the  number 
and  complexity  of  these  regulations  continue 
to  increase. 

The  stakes  are  high  and  highly  visible. 
Every  year  student  athletes  break  more  old 
records.  Fans  and  alumni  are  smitten  by 
plays  that  seem  to  grow  more  spectacular  by 
the  season.  The  prestige  conveyed  to  an 
institution  through  a  successful  sports 
program  is  seductive  and  has  been  bolstered 
by  a  sports-hungry  media  that  now  offers 
more  regional  and  national  coverage  than 
ever  before  through  cable,  satellite,  and 
network.  Hence,  some  coaches  rise  and  fall 
like  Nielsen  ratings.  And  competition 
among  various  TV  outlets  for  lucrative 
contracts  has  gained  the  momentum  of  a  fast 
pitch,  hit  long  and  high,  out  of  sight. 

All  of  these  factors  contribute  to  the  grow- 
ing concern  among  some  college  officials 
over  the  long-range  implications  of  intercol- 
legiate athletics.  As  intercollegiate  competi- 
tion becomes  more  popular,  how  will  it  affect 
the  integrity  of  higher  education  in  the 
United  States?  Given  the  diversity  in  size, 
budget,  and  admissions  standards  of  the 
participating  institutions,  given  the  plethora 
of  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association 
(NCAA)  rules  proposed  or  already  in  exist- 
ence, and  given  the  impact  of  federal  regula- 
tions still  being  tested  in  court,  it  is  hard  to 
know  just  what  play  to  call  next.  Academic 
and  athletic  administrators  all  over  the 
country  are  searching  for  the  rules  that  will 
eliminate  the  recently  published  horror 
stories  of  gifted  athletes  who  do  not  graduate 
and  have  been  exposed  as  functional 
illiterates. 

At  the  most  recent  NCAA  convention 
held  in  Dallas  last  January,  Duke  played  a 
key  role  in  the  passage  of  one  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. The  intent  of  the  legislation:  to 
promote  more  direct  and  broader  involve- 
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Duke  played  a  key  role  in 

establishing  an  NCAA 

advisory  board  of  college 

and  university  presidents 

who  want  to  make  sure 

that  athletes  get  a  fair 

shake  in  the  classroom 

and  on  the  playing  field. 


ment  by  college  and  university  presidents  in 
the  decision-making  process  surrounding 
NCAA  regulations.  Proponents  of  the 
policy  hope  that  presidential  involvement 
will  increase  the  individual  athlete's  chances 
for  a  fair  shake  in  the  classroom  and  on  the 
playing  field. 

Duke  supported  Propositions  35  and  36  in 
the  NCAA  agenda — both  calling  for  crea- 
tion of  a  forty-four  member  board  of  presi- 
dents within  the  NCAA.  Proposition  35, 
sponsored  by  the  American  Council  on 
Education  (ACE),  would  have  given  the 
board  of  presidents  the  power  to  veto  associ- 
ation rules  and  create  new  ones.  Proposition 
36,  a  watered-down  version  of  35,  called  for 
the  same  group  to  act  only  in  an  advisory 
capacity  to  the  NCAA  without  veto  or  rule- 
making power. 

Following  a  heated  debate,  Proposition  35 
lost  by  a  wide  margin,  even  with  Duke-spon- 
sored amendments  attached  to  it.  The  ACE 
presidents  then  presented  a  compromise 
amendment  to  Proposition  36  assuring  an 
independent  nominating  process  for  board 
member  appointments.  Delegates  passed  the 
amended  proposition  by  acclamation. 
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"The  president  of  an  institution  is  respon- 
sible for  the  totality  of  athletics  at  a  school," 
says  Duke  Athletic  Director  Tom  Butters. 
"And  the  sports  program,  as  such  a  visible 
arm  of  the  institution,  needs  guidance  from 
the  university  president.  There  are  some 
things  an  athletic  director  simply  cannot  do. 
While  a  college  or  university  president  alone 
does  not  create  institutional  policy,  he  or  she 
is  the  protector  of  it.  We  are  hopeful  that  the 
interest  and  participation  of  presidents 
in  NCAA  will  continue  by  means  of  this 
legislation." 

Recent  presidential  involvement  has 
already  made  a  difference  in  the  NCAA.  At 
the  1983  convention,  delegates  passed  a^ 
sweeping  and  highly  controversial  rule 
known  as  Proposition  48.  ACE  also  spon- 
sored this  proposal  and  spearheaded  a 
successful  lobbying  effort  which  called  upon 
some  distinguished  college  and  university 
presidents  to  make  one-on-one  solicitations 
for  support  among  their  colleagues.  Proposi- 
tion 48,  scheduled  to  take  effect  in  1986,  will 
require  freshman  recruits  to  have  earned  a 
minimum  standardized  test  score  and  grade 
point  average  in  a  specific  curriculum  in 
order  to  be  eligible  to  compete  as  freshmen 
in  varsity  sports. 

Proposition  48  will  have  no  effect  on 
Duke's  admission  policy  for  its  athletes. 
According  to  University  Counsel  Eugene 
McDonald,  "Duke's  average  SAT  scores 
(math  and  verbal  combined)  are  just  below 
1,300  and  the  average  for  its  intercollegiate 
athletes — seven  of  whom  were  Rhodes 
Scholar  candidates  this  year — is  above 
1,000."  However,  the  rule  has  brought  a 
storm  of  controversy  in  some  circles  because 
it  attacks  what  McDonald  calls  "a  long 
festering  issue  which  pits  academics  against 
athletics... The  problem  is  represented  by 
large  numbers  of  college  athletes  who  should 
not  be  in  college  solely  because  they  are  good 
athletes.  The  glib  answer  [to  the  contro- 
versy] is  that  the  requirement  would  deci- 
mate most  of  the  top-ranked  football  and 
basketball  teams." 

Opponents  of  Proposition  48 — which 
could  still  be  overturned  before  it  has  a 
chance  to  be  enforced  in  '86 — argue  that 
standardized  test  scores  are  culturally  preju- 


diced  against  blacks  and  other  minorities.  To 
use  an  example  cited  by  McDonald:  "If  the 
minimum  SAT  requirement  of  700  had  been 
in  effect  in  1981,  51  percent  of  black  male 
freshmen  and  60  percent  of  black  female 
freshmen,  representing  nearly  43,000 
students,  would  have  been  ineligible  for 
competition  at  NCAA  Division  I  schools. 
At  the  same  time,  nearly  90,000  white 
college  freshmen  would  also  have  been  pre- 
vented from  competing  for  the  same  reasons, 
so  the  issue  cuts  across  racial  lines,  although 
it  affects  minorities  disproportionately." 

Tom  Butters  dismisses  the  controversy 
over  minimum  test  scores  as  "argumenta- 
tive." "We  have  no  other  means  to  judge. 
The  exploitation  of  young  athletes  is  an 
admissions  issue  to  begin  with.  An  institu- 
tion should  not  make  exceptions  for  ath- 
letically gifted   students.   Whatever  their 


perform  well  enough  to  play  in  their  sopho- 
more year." 

For  those  who  would  accuse  Duke  and 
other  institutions  with  competitive  admis- 
sions standards  of  trying  to  equalize  the 
"impediment"  of  academic  performance, 
Butters  is  quick  to  reply:  "We're  not  saying 
we're  better.  We  are  different,  and  we're 
proud  of  that. 

"What  we  are  saying  is  that  all  of  us— 
university  admissions  and  athletic  officials- 
should  be  honest  unto  ourselves.  Rules  alone 
will  not  solve  the  problem.  It  can  only  be 
solved  when  each  institution  fulfills  its 
responsibility  to  meet  its  own  criteria— that 
the  same  admissions  standards  be  used  for 
all  students.  There  is  value  in  winning.  I  just 
don't  believe  in  paying  an  unfair  price  for  it." 

Butters  also  argues  that  these  new 
academic  standards  for  freshman  eligibility, 


program  was  all  about.  At  Duke,  we  do  not 
think  that  the  numbers  of  teams— for  men 
or  women— ought  to  be  determined  nation- 
ally. However,  this  rule  will  not  affect  Duke, 
since  we  already  have  the  required  number 
of  varsity  teams  for  women." 

Duke  also  opposed  a  resolution  sponsored 
by  UCLA.  The  resolution,  which  failed, 
would  have  directed  the  NCAA  council  to 
propose  legislation  at  the  1985  convention 
barring  freshman  football  and  basketball 
players  from  varsity  competition  regardless 
of  their  high  school  academic  performance. 

"I  cannot  see  the  logic  behind  preventing 
freshmen  from  going  out  on  a  football  field 
or  basketball  court  on  a  Saturday  afternoon 
simply  because  they  are  in  their  first  year  of 
college,"  says  Butters.  "A  school  should 
recruit  freshmen  they  believe  can  make  it  to 
their  sophomore  year  whether  they  partici- 


any  of  the  dele- 
gates to  the 
convention, 
believed  that  Proposition  35 
was  far  too  sweeping  in  its 
assertion  of  presidential 
control  and  amounted,  in 
effect,  to  a  power  grab  that 
would  violate  democratic 
principles  of  "one-man-one- 
vote"  and  allow  an  even 
smaller  majority  of  a  small 
quorum  of  the  board  of  presi- 
dents to  legislate  NCAA  rules 
for  all  800  schools. 

Many  presidents  who 
believed  in  direct  involve- 
ment of  chief  executives  in 
NCAA  governance  saw  Prop- 
osition 36  as  a  pallid  surro- 
gate for  a  presidential  board, 
with  no  real  powers  and  with 
the  membership  process  con- 
trolled by  the  vested  interest 
of  the  NCAA  Council. 
from  Terry  Sanford's  "President's  Report 
to  the  Trustees" 


idmissions  standards,  colleges  are  in  the 
jusiness  of  living  up  to  those  standards,  of 
iccepting  those  students  who  they  believe 
:an  be  expected  to  graduate  in  four  years— 
lot  five  or  six  or  whatever." 

As  McDonald  points  out,  Proposition  48 
'does  not  establish  standards  for  admission 
:o  schools  nor  for  scholarship  aid,  only 
tandards  for  eligibility  to  compete  during 
he  freshman  year.  Eligibility  for  competition 
n  subsequent  years  will  be  determined  by 
:he  existing  NCAA  rule  requiring  'satisfac- 
ory  progress'  as  measured  by  the  institu- 
ion's  own  requirements." 

"This  sends  a  loud  message  to  high  schools 
:hat  says,  'You  have  a  responsibility  to 
prepare  these  youngsters  both  academically 
md  athletically,'  "  says  Butters.  "It  also  forces 
:very  university  to  be  very  careful  to  recruit 
ithletes  they  can  afford  to  assist  in  their  first 
rear  of  college  in  the  hope  that  they  will 


when  enforced,  will  not  have  an  impact  on 
the  games  to  be  played.  "It's  all  relative. 
Football  will  still  be  football,  but  we  won't  be 
exploiting  the  gifted  athlete  solely  on  the 
basis  of  his  skill  on  the  field  and  without 
regard  to  the  first  and  only  business  of 
higher  education — which  is  to  educate 
young  people." 

In  other  action  at  the  January  convention, 
Duke  opposed  legislation  requiring  institu- 
tions in  Division  I  to  sponsor  a  minimum 
number  of  varsity  teams  for  women.  The 
rule  passed  and  will  go  into  effect  in  Septem- 
ber of  1986. 

"For  whatever  reason,"  says  Butters, 
"there  are  those  who  believe  that  excellence 
in  intercollegiate  athletics  is  the  result  of 
quantity.  But  we  believe  that  quality  is  the 
most  important  factor.  We  can't  be  excellent 
in  everything.  We  must  be  selective.  That's 
what  former  Chancellor  Pye's  retrenchment 


pate  in  sports  or  any  other  extra-curricular 
activity." 

Strategic  solutions  to  all  the  problems 
facing  intercollegiate  athletics  will,  in  all  like- 
lihood, continue  to  grow  in  complexity.  The 
dollars  associated  with  sports  and  the  pres- 
sure to  perform  will  not  simply  go  away. 
"Some  eligibility  standards  with  meaning 
must  still  remain  at  the  end  of  the  process," 
says  McDonald,  "some  criteria  that  will 
restore  compatibility  of  intercollegiate 
athletics  with  the  educational  mission  of  the 
college.  Black  educators  are  no  less  insistent 
than  their  white  colleagues  in  demanding 
that  result.  It's  a  survival  issue." 

"As  long  as  I  am  at  this  institution,"  says 
Butters,  "Duke  will  continue  to  put  first 
priority  on  the  education  of  its  athletes."    B 

Eubanks  76  is  a  writer  and  graphic  designer  living  in 
Durham. 
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DUKE  PROFILE 


A  QUESTION 


OF  HUNGER 


he  hearty  aroma  of  fresh 
vegetables,  the  rhythmic 
click  of  kitchen  knives 
chopping  squash, 

onions,  and  broccoli, 
the    rich    steam    from 


T 

■  soup  simmering  in   an 

-^ftta.  aluminum  pot  on  the 

stove  —  these  and  the  unadorned  reality  of 
hunger  bring  some  250  people  each  weekday 
to  the  Community  Kitchen  at  Durham's  St. 
Philip's  Episcopal  Church.  It  is  an  austere 
Thanksgiving,  but  a  daily  one.  Without  it 
many  of  these  people  might  starve. 

"People  don't  realize  there  is  hunger  in  this 
country,"  says  Betsy  Rollins  '59,  director  of 
the  non-profit  Community  Kitchen  and  a 
member  of  the  first  President's  Task  Force  on 
Food  Assistance.  President  Reagan  estab- 
lished the  thirteen-member  advisory  group 
last  fall  to  evaluate  food  assistance  services 
and  recommend  improvements  to  meet  the 
needs  of  lower-income  persons.  Its  report 
said  that  while  hunger  is  not  rampant  in  the 
United  States,  significant  pockets  of  hunger 
exist.  Notes  Rollins:  "We  can  go  to  Africa 
and  see  hunger — because  of  distended  abdo- 
mens and  rickets.  But  we  don't  see  it  here. 
It's  not  hunger  as  you  would  necessarily  see 
it  in  underdeveloped  nations,  but  there  is 
hunger  in  this  country." 

The  report,  submitted  to  Reagan  at  the 
completion  of  the  task  force's  three-month 
study,  sparked  intensive  media  coverage, 
much  of  which  Rollins  considers  inaccurate. 
"I  think  the  media  emphasized  and  tried  to 
imply  that  we  did  not  find  hunger.  That  is 
not  true.  We  found  hunger  and  it  is  a  serious 
problem.  But  we  did  not  find  it  to  be 
epidemic.  We  have  hunger  nationwide  but  it 
is  more  severe  in  certain  pockets.  There  are 
other  contributing  issues.  I'm  talking  social 
problems,  mental  problems,  emotional  prob- 
lems, shelter,  clothing,  and  drug  abuse.  But 
we  could  not  deal  with  those  because  we  did 
not  have  the  time  or  expertise,  and  they 
were  not  a  part  of  our  mandate." 

A  central  theme  of  the  report  encourages 
private  sector  assistance,  which  is  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Community  Kitchen.  Rollins 
has  run  the  kitchen,  established  by  church 
rector  Tom  Midyette,  for  more  than  four 


ROLLINS  ON 
THE  FRONT  LINE 

BY  SUSAN  WENZEL 


The  war  on  hunger  in 

the  United  States  is 

waged  through  education, 

voluntarism,  and  securing 

the  precious  leftovers  of 

an  affluent  society. 


years,  and  she  has  seen  its  corps  of  volun- 
teers grow  to  a  pool  of  150.  Its  group  of 
participants  has  expanded  from  a  handful  of 
indigent  men  to  include  women,  children, 
even  infants.  "It's  not  infrequent  that  we 
warm  up  bottles."  She  knows  what  happens 
without  such  a  service.  "Some  people  would 
steal  and  sell  what  they  stole  in  order  to  buy 
food.  Some  would  get  arrested  for  misde- 
meanors just  for  a  roof  over  their  head  and  a 
warm  meal.  Some  people  would  die,  with 
malnutrition  as  a  contributing  cause." 

Each  weekday,  the  hungry  cluster  outside 
the  doors  of  the  church  annex,  awaiting  the 
kitchen's  10  a.m.  opening.  The  numbers 
increase  by  mid-month  when  government 
assistance  runs  out,  or  when  cold  weather 
arrives  and  heating  fuel  becomes  another 
necessity.  Upstairs,  volunteers,  including 
former  and  present  Duke  faculty,  university 
students,  and  other  local  residents,  are 
preparing  the  day's  offering,  a  bowl  of  soup 
accompanied  by  a  cheese  sandwich.  The 
coffee  is  always  hot,  the  chairs  inviting.  By 
noon  the  food  is  gone,  the  hunger  quelled, 
and  volunteers  are  peeling  and  chopping  in 
preparation  for  tomorrow.  A  month  of 
tomorrows  equals  10,000  meals,  a  year  is 
125,000.  Each  meal  costs  approximately  26 
cents.  A  cell  and  a  warm  meal  in  the  local 
jail  would  cost  taxpayers  in  excess  of  $15  a 
day. 


Donated  goods  augment  the  soup 
kitchen's  $30,000  annual  budget,  itself 
amassed  through  contributions.  A  closet  just  I 
beyond  the  kitchen  functions  as  a  larder,  "a 
holy  mess,"  as  Rollins  describes  it,  of  food- 
stuffs, paper  cups,  and  plates.  "We  get 
money  anywhere  we  can,"  says  Rollins,  who 
also  coordinates  fund-raising.  She  spends 
each  day  at  the  church.  No  mere  supervisor 
is  she  —  her  sleeves  are  rolled  up  and  her 
hands  busily  manipulate  a  miscreant  onion. 
When  the  day's  meal  is  done,  she's  on  the 
phone,  with  corpoiate  executives,  local 
merchants,  potential  volunteers  —  anyone 
who  might  help. 

"She's  fine  to  work  with,"  says  Marshall 
Mason,  a  counselor  for  the  program's  partic- 
ipants and  one  of  four  paid  staff  members. 
"Betsy  is  truly  dedicated.  I  can't  tell  you  if 
she  ever  slows  down  —  I'm  not  there  when 
she's  sleeping." 

Rollins  says  she's  weary  when  she  gets 
home,  but  even  then  she  takes  with  her  an 
enduring  sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  the  soup 
kitchen.  "You  never  leave  it  behind.  You 
pick  up  the  paper  and  read  that  the  local 
Rotary  Club  is  having  a  spaghetti  dinner 
and  you'll  call  to  get  the  leftovers."  Having 
made  a  career  of  securing  the  precious  left- 
overs of  an  affluent  society,  she  scored  big  on 
an  IBM  picnic  for  25,000  employees.  She 
and  her  volunteers  are  regulars  at  Wendy's 
and  Kentucky  Fried  Chicken.  She  knows 
the  company  line  on  surplus  chili,  on 
chicken  left  too  long  under  heat  lamps. 
When  the  fast  food  doesn't  move  fast 
enough,  Betsy's  there. 

She  doesn't  limit  her  work  to  the  local 
area,  either.  The  time  she  secured  thousands 
of  cans  of  surplus  soup  is  one  of  Rector 
Midyette's  favorite  Rollins  stories.  "This  is 
where  she  is  the  master,"  he  says  delightedly. 
Rollins  went  to  the  corporate  offices  of 
Campbell's  Soup  in  Camden,  New  Jersey,  to 
find  out  how  she  might  acquire  the  surplus 
soup.  Although  she  had  contacts  (Duke 
Trustee  Alfred  M.  Hunt  is  on  the  board  of 
Alcoa,  which  manufactures  the  cans  for 
Campbell's,  and  Rollins'  mother,  Blanche  B. 
Brian  '22,  A.M.  '31,  is  a  Duke  trustee  emeri- 
tus), she  had  no  appointment.  "I  sat  until 
they  agreed  to  see  me." 
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Campbell's  gave  the  soup  kitchen  2,000 
:ases  of  surplus  product  —  in  excess  of 
>8,000  cans.  "Some  were  mislabeled,  some 
mderweight.  There  was  nothing  wrong  with 
he  soup  but  it  couldn't  be  sold.  I  know 
here  are  some  companies  that  would 
leposit  it  at  sea."  How  to  get  the  soup  to 
Durham?  Rollins  solved  the  transportation 
problem  by  calling  the  executive  vice  presi- 
lent  of  a  major  trucking  firm  in  Richmond, 
Virginia,  who  agreed  to  move  the  soup  and 
mything  else  she  needed,  free  of  charge. 
'The  trucks  were  coming  back  empty  from 
heir  runs  anyway.  This  just  put  them  to 
setter  use."  As  for  storage,  she  contacted  a 
'physician  friend"  who  secured  space  at  a 
ocal  medical  supplies  warehouse.  They  call 
t  "Betsy's  Basement  Cache." 


to  succeed  through  both  voluntarism  and 
government  effort.  This  sentiment  is  central 
to  the  improvements  recommended  by  the 
task  force,  composed  of  nutritionists,  econo- 
mists, state  government  officials,  and  leaders 
in  private  food  assistance.  She  says  the 
reduction  of  hunger  in  the  United  States  can 
only  succeed  if  the  public  and  private  sectors 
work  together,  but  she  knows  that  hunger 
here  and  abroad  will  never  be  abolished. 
"You  can  never  entirely  rid  the  world  of 
hunger  because  some  people  simply  will  not 
swallow  their  pride  to  come  to  where  food  is 
available,  or  they  are  so  illiterate  that  they 
don't  know  where  to  go.  You  can  never 
totally  rid  the  world  of  hunger,  but  you  can 
certainly  make  a  big  dent."  Donated  food  is 
pivotal  to  the  success  of  private  food  assis- 


A 


member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Task  Force 
on  Food  Assistance, 
Betsy  Rollins  is  quick  to 
counter  any  suggestion  that 
the  advisory  group  did  not 
find  hunger  in  the  United 
States.  She  says  hunger  is  a 
significant  problem,  though 
not  epidemic. 

The  task  force  found  that 
while  hunger  exists,  no  one 
knows  its  extent.  It  may  be 
confined  largely  to  homeless 
people  who  often  decline 
help,  to  recent  immigrants, 
and  to  "newly  poor"  jobless 
workers.  Among  the  other 
conclusions  of  the  report:  that 
the  major  budget  cuts  engi- 
neered by  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration in  food  stamps  and 
child-nutrition  programs  have 
not  increased  hunger,  that 
there  are  no  holes  in  the 
federal  "safety  net"  for  the 
poor,  that  adequate  resources 
exist  for  those  in  need  if  they 
apply  for  them,  and  that 
"fine-tuning,"  not  major 
federal  program  increases,  are 
needed. 


There  are  other  stories,  like  the  time 
Rollins  secured  a  truckload  of  meat  that  had 
been  confiscated  by  the  FBI.  "A  special 
agent  I  happen  to  know  asked  me  if  I  wanted 
it.  I  did,  and  it  didn't  take  long  to  use  it  up." 
The  local  Jewish  Congregation  gives  the 
soup  kitchen  certain  foods  before  high  holi- 
days. A  nursing  home  sends  surplus  salad 
from  last  night's  party  —  enough  to  feed 
fifty.  A  mall  cookie  shop  donates  two 
cartons  of  day-old  chocolate  chip  cookies  — 
survivors  of  a  slow  day  in  cookie  sales. 

Area  produce  markets  know  her  well, 
come  closing  time.  "I  used  to  call  them.  Now 
they  call  us.  It's  a  known  fact  we  do  this.  It's 
all  over  town." 

Rollins  wants  it  known  all  over  the  coun- 
try. She  wants  similar  programs  nationwide 


tance  programs,  and  several  task  force 
recommendations  encourage  this  practice. 
They  ask  for  clarification  by  the  IRS  of  rules 
by  which  corporations  can  donate  food, 
recommend  that  these  rules  apply  to  non- 
corporate donors,  and  encourage  military 
donations  of  commissary  over-stocks. 

Other  task  force  recommendations 
include  an  education  program  focusing  on 
both  nutrition  and  the  availability  of  food 
assistance  programs.  "The  most  important 
thing  is  educating  people  about  hunger  and 
nutrition,"  says  Rollins.  "Whether  high- 
powered  executives,  housewives,  or  someone 
struggling  to  survive,  they  must  know  there 
is  hunger  in  this  country.  We  must  make 
sure  that  children  stay  in  school,  make  sure 
the  schools  teach  them  something  about 


nutrition."  The  scope  of  the  task  force's 
work  extended  from  the  federal  food  stamp 
program  to  local  food  assistance  for  the 
elderly.  Rollins  says  it  was  a  difficult  job 
given  the  disparity  in  resources  and  costs  of 
living  from  one  region  of  the  country  to 
another  —  from  one  county  to  another.  In 
her  field  work  for  the  task  force,  Rollins 
found  that  other  issues  not  directly  within 
the  purview  of  the  task  force  are  nonetheless 
significant  factors  in  the  battle  against 
hunger.  Such  problems  as  substandard  hous- 
ing, illiteracy,  and  unemployment  make 
their  harsh  contributions  to  hunger  in  the 
United  States.  "The  more  you  learn,  the 
more  you  learn  you  don't  know,"  she  says. 

A  controversial  task  force  recommenda- 
tion provides  the  option  of  moving  the 
federal  food  stamp  program  to  the  states  as 
block  grants.  "We  are  not  asking  the  govern- 
ment, fiscally-wise,  to  get  out  of  food  assis- 
tance programs.  We  are  asking  that  the 
states  be  given  the  option  to  use  the  federal 
money,  passing  it  through  to  the  local  level 
where  the  people  know  what  is  needed. 
Many  people  are  afraid  this  will  take  away 
the  national  priority,  but  I  disagree.  We 
heard  repeatedly,  'Get  the  federal  govern- 
ment off  our  backs.  We  know  what's  going 
on.  They  don't.'  This  is  a  way  to  assist 
them."  Another  recommendation  would 
allow  individuals  without  fixed  addresses  to 
receive  food  stamps  if  they  otherwise  qualify. 
"I  did  not  realize  how  extensive  the  homeless 
population  is,  especially  in  large  cities,"  says 
Rollins.  She  also  notes  that  the  task  force's 
work  was  impeded  by  a  lack  of  reliable 
figures  on  the  numbers  of  hungry  people  in 
this  country.  The  report  recommends  a 
monitoring  system  for  more  accurate  figures. 

Rollins  views  the  recent  cutbacks  in 
federal  social  service  programs  as  a  challenge 
to  increase  voluntarism.  It  is  a  resource  she 
came  to  understand  in  her  youth.  "My 
parents  were  very  active  in  social  service 
programs  in  Raleigh.  Later,  as  a  member  of 
Kappa  Delta  at  Duke,  I  was  required  to  do 
some  benevolent  work,  which  I  did  at  Edge- 
mont  [North  Carolina]  Community 
Center." 

A  former  kindergarten  teacher  and  jour- 
nalist in  Raleigh  and  Asheville,  North  Caro- 
lina, Rollins  has  served  as  president  of  the 
Durham  Academy  Parents  Council,  board 
member  of  the  North  Carolina  Symphony, 
and  secretary  of  the  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  Life  and  Science.  She  now  serves 
on  the  board  of  the  Durham  Symphony  and 
the  board  of  visitors  and  advisory  council  of 
the  Duke  University  Eye  Center.  She  was 
instrumental  in  securing  a  $109,000  grant 
from  the  Kate  B.  Reynolds  Health  Care 
Trust  to  develop  a  service  referral  program  at 
the  center  for  persons  with  impaired  vision. 
The  program  takes  up  where  medical  science 
leaves  off,  connecting  the  vision-impaired 
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with  social  service  and  support  groups, 
which  assist  in  such  problems  as  obtaining 
handicap  status  and  exemption  from  tele- 
phone information  charges. 

Legally  blind  since  birth,  Rollins  recently 
underwent  eye  surgery,  which  has  slightly 
improved  her  vision.  Since  she  cannot  have 
a  driver's  license,  her  work  with  the  soup 
kitchen  is  compounded  by  having  to  coordi- 
nate her  own  transportation.  "My  son 
[Mark]  is  finally  16  and  can  drive."  She  is 
married  to  Donald  C.  Rollins,  chief  of  the 
Conference  and  Symposia  Office  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Research  Office  in  the  Research 
Triangle  Park. 

Duke  is  a  household  word  in  Rollins' 
family.  Her  late  father,  Dr.  Earl  Brian, 
received  his  undergraduate  degree  at  Duke 
in  1931.  In  addition  to  her  mother,  the 
former  Duke  trustee,  there's  a  twin  sister, 
Lota  Brian  Schmickel  '59;  a  brother,  Earl 
Brian  Jr.  '63,  M.D.  '66;  and  a  brother-in-law, 
Roy  Schmickel  M.D.  '61. 

"I  don't  think  that  when  I  was  at  Duke  the 
students  were  as  socially  aware  as  they  are 
today,"  says  Rollins.  "Today  is  a  whole  differ- 
ent ball  game.  I  have  to  turn  students  down 
for  volunteer  work  because  our  schedules 
don't  work.  In  a  course  on  world  hunger 
taught  by  Duke  political  scientist  Sheridan 
Johns,  students  work  with  the  Community 
Kitchen  and  Meals  on  Wheels  program  as 
part  of  their  studies." 

Rollins  has  her  own  social  awareness 
program,  one  she  has  taken  straight  to  the 
federal  government.  Three  years  ago,  she 
contacted   Senator  Jesse   Helms   (R-N.O), 


chairman  of  the  Senate  Agricultural 
Committee,  to  discuss  starting  a  network  of 
community  food  banks.  He  gave  Rollins  and 
Midyette  of  St.  Philip's  an  appointment  to 
meet  with  officials  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  meeting  also  included 
members  of  VISTA  and  nutrition  experts 
from  several  private  agencies. 

"Our  goal  was  to  encourage  states  to  enact 
the  Good  Samaritan  Act,  which  facilitates 
the  donation  of  surplus  food,  and  to  make 
available  to  private  non-profit  food 
programs  for  the  indigent  those  commodities 


that  are  available  to  schools  through  the 
USDA."  Rollins  learned  that  the  latter 
request  will  be  honored,  and  USDA 
commodities  will  soon  be  reaching  the 
department's  regional  distribution  facilities. 
"I  just  happened  to  get  my  hands  on  a  list  of 
where  all  these  facilities  are." 

Helms  also  visited  the  Durham  soup 
kitchen,  "and  he  was  so  impressed  that  he 
asked  the  USDA  to  do  a  story  on  us,"  says 
Rollins.  "It  was  nationally  syndicated  in 
newspapers,  newsletters,  and  magazines." 

While  the  publicity  helped  the  Commu- 
nity Kitchen  gain  recognition  as  a  model  for 
fledgling  food  provision  programs,  it  also  put 
her  name  in  the  minds  of  government  offi- 
cials seeking  members  for  the  President's 
Task  Force  on  Food  Assistance.  After  a 
flurry  of  letters  from  Rollins'  extensive 
network  of  congressional  representatives, 
Episcopal  church  leaders,  and  others  who 
knew  of  her  work,  her  official  entrance  into 
the  political  sphere  was  assured. 

Rollins  has  hard-earned  expertise  in  the 
needs  of  the  hungry  and  the  programs  that 
feed  them.  As  a  consultant  for  community 
kitchen  programs  nationwide,  she  has 
helped  organize  them  in  Camden,  New 
Jersey,  Philadelphia,  Lynchburg,  Virginia, 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  through- 
out North  Carolina.  She  served  on  a  task 
force  and  led  fund-raising  efforts  to  form 
Urban  Ministries  of  Durham,  Inc.,  a 
privately  owned  and  funded  corporation  to 
coordinate  a  variety  of  social  services  in  the 
community.  The  project  will  bring  under 
one  roof  (a  $525,000  building  located  behind 
St.  Philip's  Episcopal  Church)  the  soup 
kitchen,  Meals  on  Wheels,  a  clothing 
exchange,  counseling,  and  related  services.  It 
represents  the  interdenominational  efforts  of 
forty  Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jewish 
congregations,  and  resulted  in  the  Commu- 
nity Kitchen  being  named  a  Jubilee  Center 
by  the  National  Episcopal  Church,  which 
honors  such  programs  for  contributions  to 
the  church's  national  outreach  program. 

"I  was  part  of  the  realization  of  the  urban 
ministries  program,"  says  Rollins,  "and  I 
would  want  to  see  its  continued  develop- 
ment. But  I'm  not  averse  to  working  at  any 
level  that  would  help  others  who  need  it  so 
desperately."  Indeed,  her  work  with  the  pres- 
idential task  force  could  well  place  Rollins  at 
the  forefront  of  a  national  priority.  But  she 
says  the  real  work  will  have  to  be  done  at  the 
state  and  local  level. 

Says  Midyette,  "One  of  the  reasons  we're 
considered  a  role  model  is  because  we've 
done  this  on  our  own.  You've  got  to  have  a 
lot  of  nerve  to  call  the  top  executive  of  a 
large  company  —  or  even  a  small  grocery 
store  —  and  ask  for  the  food  before  it  goes  in 
a  Dempster  Dumpster.  You've  got  to  have  a 
Betsy."  ■ 
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ME  SEARCH 
BEGINS 


An  eighteen-member  committee  is 
searching  for  a  successor  to  Presi- 
dent Terry  Sanford,  who  will  retire 
ly  1,  1985.  John  A.  Forlines  Jr.  '39,  a 
ember  of  the  board  of  trustees,  is  chairman 
the  committee,  and  Robert  F.  Durden,  a 
ofessor  in  the  history  department,  is  vice 
lairman.  The  group  is  composed  of  repre- 
ntatives  of  alumni,  trustees,  faculty, 
udents,  employees,  and  the  local 
mmunity. 

"We  will  ask  the  committee  to  conduct  a 
de-ranging  national  search  and  submit  to 
e  trustees  recommendations  of  the  best 
issible  candidates,"  says  Neil  Williams  '58, 
5.  '61,  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees 
id  a  member  of  the  search  committee. 
)bviously  this  is  an  assignment  with 
;mendous  responsibility  because  the 
liversity's  president  is  chief  policy  officer 
d  chief  executive  officer.  Selecting  a  candi- 
te  for  the  presidency  would  be  difficult  at 
y  time,  but  it  is  even  more  difficult 
cause  the  person  we  are  to  choose  will 
low  President  Sanford,  one  of  the  most 
xessful  presidents  in  the  history  of  Ameri- 
n  universities." 

Last  December,  Sanford  officially 
ormed  the  trustees  of  his  plans  to  retire 
>m  the  presidency  next  summer.  During 
:  four  months  since  that  announcement, 
has  been  working  to  attract  major  gifts  to 
:  university's  arts  and  sciences  campaign, 
will  have  ample  time  in  the  future  to 
sress  my  thanks  to  all  who  have  helped 
•  since  I  assumed  this  office,"  says  Sanford, 
io  became  university  president  in  1969. 
i  the  meantime,  we  have  much  to  do.  This 
1  not  be  a  time  for  winding  down.  It  will 
a  period  of  accelerated  pursuit  of  all 
iversity  goals." 

Chancellor  H.  Keith  H.  Brodie  has  been 
ndling  Sanford's  administrative  duties 
ough  April  15. 

Dther  search  committee  members  are: 
in  W.  Baker  '86,  president  of  Associated 
idents  of  Duke  University;  Dr.  Rebecca 
Buckley  '54,  pediatrics  professor;  Dolores 
Burke,  director  of  the  Opportunity  Devel- 
Tient  Center;  William  L.  Culberson, 
:any  professor;  Isobel  Craven  Drill  '37, 
stee;  J.  Porter  Durham  Jr.  '83,  J.D.  '86; 
than  T  Garrett,  trustee;  Robert  F.  Gleck- 


ner,  English  professor;  George  R.  Herbert, 
president  of  the  Research  Triangle  Institute; 
John  A.  Koskinen  '61,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  visitors  of  the  Institute  of  Policy 
Science  and  Public  Affairs;  Arie  Lewin,  busi- 
ness professor  and  chairman  of  the 
Academic  Council;  Richard  Maxwell 
B.S.C.E.  '55,  president  of  the  General 
Alumni  Association;  George  W.  Pearsall, 
engineering  professor  and  former  acting 
dean  of  the  engineering  school;  Elizabeth 
Brooks  Reid  '53,  trustee  and  Duke  parent; 
and  Thomas  B.  Stockton  B.D.  '55,  trustee. 

Forlines  says  the  search  committee  will 
make  its  recommendations  by  the  end  of  the 
calendar  year  "so  that  our  new  president  will 
have  sufficient  time  for  the  changeover  prior 
to  the  end  of  President  Sanford's  tenure." 


Gallagher:  introducing  computer  convenienc 


COMPUTERIZING 
BUSINESS 

A  prototype  of  the  electronic  busi- 
ness school  of  the  future,  the 
Fuqua  School's  new  Computer 
Education  Center  is  a  multi-million  dollar 
application  of  computer  technology  to 
business. 

Opened  last  October,  the  center  is  housed 
in  the  school's  MBA  wing  and  is  the  product 
of  a  joint  study  between  the  Fuqua  School 
and  IBM  to  help  future  managers  use  infor- 
mation technology  in  business.  The  study 
focuses  on  the  use  of  computers  to  improve 
productivity  in  management,  as  well  as  the 
experimental  use  of  computer-assisted 
instruction. 


Equipped  with  two  IBM  mainframe 
computers  linked  to  forty-two  IBM  Personal 
Computers,  the  Fuqua  center  is  the  hub  of  an 
educational  and  communications  system  that 
extends  throughout  the  school  and  beyond  to 
the  Triangle  Universities  Computation 
Center  in  Research  Triangle  Park.  The 
Westinghouse  Corporation  is  also  participat- 
ing in  the  study  by  providing  data  from  its 
Raleigh  plant  for  use  in  Fuqua  School  research 
and  operations  management. 

Dean  Thomas  F.  Keller  says  the  center 
meshes  perfectly  with  the  Fuqua  School's 
goal  "to  enhance  the  practice  of  manage- 
ment through  education  and  research." 

Under  the  direction  of  educational 
psychologist  John  P.  Gallagher,  the  facility  is 
attracting  the  interest  of  MBA  and  executive 
education  students  alike,  who  check  out 
software  contained  on  diskettes  from  the 
school's  library  just  as  they  would  check  out 
a  book.  The  most  popular  program  is  the 
electronic  spreadsheet,  a  "what-if"  program 
that  effortlessly  handles  all  the  variables  of  a 
business  education.  Before  this  software  was 
available,  says  Gallagher,  a  business  might 
keep  accountants  busy  for  a  week  figuring  up 
the  total  impact  of,  say,  rising  materials  costs 
on  profits.  "Students  are  taking  to  the  center 
like  the  proverbial  duck  to  water.  They  see 
computing  skills  as  a  competitive  edge,  and 
firms  are  interested  in  these  skills." 

Gallagher  says  personal  computers  are 
revolutionizing  the  way  business  is  taught 
and  practiced,  noting  that  students, 
managers,  and  executives  now  have  on  their 
desk  tops  computing  power  that  would  have 
occupied  an  entire  room  only  a  few  years 
ago.  "Think  of  an  office  of  thirty  or  forty 
people  with  only  one  telephone.  People  will 
find  ways  to  get  their  work  done  without  it, 
but  suddenly  there's  one  on  every  desk.  It 
makes  a  tremendous  difference.  That's  the 
way  it  is  with  personal  computers."  He  says 
the  computers  are  also  much  faster  than 
central  computing,  which  can  take  up  to  a 
week  to  get  results  to  managers  and 
executives. 

Early  next  year,  computer  convenience 
and  accessibility  will  increase  as  the  Fuqua 
network  reaches  out  hundreds  of  miles  from 
the  school,  allowing  weekend  MBA  students 
to  receive  and  transmit  coursework  to  their 
professors  via  their  own  personal  computers. 
William  J.  Filip,  IBM's  general  manager  of 
academic  information  systems,  which  is 
overseeing  the  Fuqua  study,  says  the  school's 
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objective  of  becoming  "an  electronic  busi- 
ness school  of  the  future"  is  an  "ambitious 
but  achievable"  goal.  "Its  excellent  facilities, 
strong  staff,  and  commitment  to  restructure 
the  curriculum  to  take  advantage  of 
computers  in  all  phases  of  MBA  and  execu- 
tive education  clearly  provide  the  founda- 
tion for  success." 


NOTHING  TO 
SNIFF  AT 

Cocaine  administered  in  small  doses  to 
laboratory  mice  causes  serious  liver 
damage,  according  to  research 
conducted  at  the  medical  center. 

Dr.  Elmer  J.  Rauckman,  assistant  medical 
research  professor,  and  Dr.  Gerald  Rosen, 
associate  professor  of  pharmacology,  found 
that  small  doses  of  cocaine  given  to  mice  at 
intervals  of  twenty  minutes  to  two  hours 
caused  liver  damage  in  80  percent  of  the 
mice  after  only  one  day.  Doses  were  just 
enough  to  cause  stimulation  in  the  mice. 
The  researchers  checked  for  damage  by 
determining  how  many  liver  cells  had  died. 
When  liver  cells  die,  they  cannot  serve  their 
function  as  cleansing  agents  for  the  body. 

The  study  is  funded  in  part  by  a  $95,000 
grant  from  the  National  Institute  on  Drug 
Abuse.  Tufts  and  Vanderbilt  universities  are 
also  conducting  research  to  trace  the  meta- 
bolic effects  of  cocaine  in  mice.  Rauckman 
says  he  knows  of  no  studies  on  the  effects  of 
cocaine  on  human  livers,  except  for  one 
done  on  people  who  regularly  use  both 
cocaine  and  heroin.  The  study,  done  in  Brit- 
ain in  1967,  found  a  high  incidence  of  liver 
damage  among  the  drug-users. 

"One  of  the  purposes  of  our  research," 
says  Rauckman,  "is  to  make  physicians 
aware  of  the  toxicity  of  cocaine  in  animals  so 
that  doctors  will  look  for  toxic  effects  in  their 
patients."  He  adds,  however,  that  these  toxic 
effects  may  be  different  from  those  seen  in 
animals.  "Cocaine  is  likely  to  cause  some 
sort  of  psychological  damage  to  humans,  but 
it's  hard  to  pin  down  exactly  what." 

The  Duke  study  also  found  that  six  small 
doses  of  cocaine  each  day  caused  more  liver 
damage  than  one  large  dose  once  a  day,  even 
if  the  six  doses  added  up  to  less  than  the 
single  dose.  Rauckman  speculates  that  the 
rapid  rate  at  which  cocaine  is  metabolized 
may  account  for  the  lesser  damage  caused  by 
one  large  dose  of  cocaine.  If  cocaine  is 
consumed  in  a  single  dose,  it  may  do  damage 
for  an  hour  or  so,  but  then  it  is  metabolized 
and  excreted  by  the  body. 

Rauckman  and  Rosen  recently  discovered 
that  the  brains  of  mice  metabolize  cocaine  in 
the  same  way  as  their  livers.  Future  Duke 
research  will  focus  on  possible  cocaine- 
induced  brain  damage,  Rosen  says. 
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TOWERING 
ACHIEVEMENTS 

uke  North  Hospital's  patient  care 
towers  and  central  core  have  been 
named  in  honor  of  Dr.  William  G. 
Anlyan,  chancellor  for  health  affairs  and 
senior  administrative  officer  of  the  medical 
center  since  1964. 

At  dedication  ceremonies  for  Anlyan 
Tower,  held  in  November  during  Medical 
Alumni  Weekend,  President  Terry  Sanford 
said  Anlyan  is  the  principal  figure  in  Duke 
Hospital's  greatest  growth,  which  the  North 
Division  represents.  The  $96  million 
complex,  designed  by  Hellmuth  Obata  6k 
Kassabaum  of  St.  Louis,  opened  in  1980. 
During  Anlyan's  tenure,  approximately  2.5 
million  square  feet  of  new  construction 
for  research  and  patient  care  has  been 
completed,  and  the  faculty  has  grown  from 
220  to  780.  Anlyan  Tower  is  licensed  for  616 
beds,  with  the  circular  central  core  facilitat- 


ANLYAN 
TOWER 


Anlyan  u'lth  President  Terry  Sanford 

ing  movement  of  patients,  visitors,  and  staff. 

"Naming  the  tower  for  Dr.  Anlyan  honors 
a  man  who  is  a  national  leader  in  medicine 
and  medical  administration,"  said  Sanford. 
"He  has  kept  Duke  on  the  cutting  edge  of 
medical  research  and  practice.  He  inspired 
the  extraordinary  Duke  North  Hospital  and 
led  the  university  through  the  challenge  of 
its  construction." 

Also  speaking  at  the  dedication  ceremony 
were  Dr.  James  Wyngaarden,  director  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health;  Dr.  John  A. 
D.  Cooper,  president  of  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  American  Medical  Colleges;  J.  Alex- 
ander McMahon,  president  of  the  American 
Hospital  Association;  Mary  D.  B.  T 
Semans,  who  heads  The  Duke  Endowment; 
and  Dr.  David  E.  Rogers,  president  of  the 
Robert  Wood  Johnson  Foundation. 

"I  am,  of  course,  immensely  honored  by 
this  action  on  the  part  of  the  trustees  of 
Duke  University,"  Anlyan  said.  "In  a  sense 
they  are  truly  honoring  a  period  in  the 
development  of  Duke  University  Medical 
Center  as  it  evolved  from  a  regional  to  a 
national  and  international  resource." 

Anlyan  received  his  undergraduate  and 
medical  degrees  at  Yale  and  came  to  Duke  in 


1949  to  serve  his  internship  in  general  and; 
thoracic  surgery.   He  has  been  a  surgery 
professor  since  1961  and  was  appointed  dean  ■ 
of  the  medical  school  in  1964,  vice  president  I 
for  health   affairs  in    1969,   and  recently 
named  chancellor  for  health  affairs. 

A  plaque  honoring  Anlyan  has  been 
placed  outside  the  main  entrance  of  Duke 
North,  and  his  portrait  with  an  inscription 
noting  his  achievements  is  in  the  hospital 
lobby. 


A  DISAGREEMENT 
AGREEMENT 

Civil  and  commercial  legal  disputes 
that  often  get  mired  in  the  federal 
court  system  may  find  resolution  at  a 
newly  established  center  within  the  law 
school. 

The  Private  Adjudication  Center,  a  sepa- 
rate corporate  entity  from  the  university, 
opened  this  winter  following  approval  by  the 
board  of  trustees.  It  will  serve  as  a  place  of 
arbitration  for  legal  disputes  that  would 
otherwise  end  up  in  the  courts.  Cases  would 
be  referred  to  the  center  by  federal  judges  or 
originate  at  the  center  by  agreement  of  both 
parties.  Disputes  would  be  decided  by  one  or 
more  professional  arbitrators  selected  from  a 
panel  approved  by  a  federal  court,  or 
appointed  by  the  center. 

While  its  service  potential  has  already 
been  lauded  by  overburdened  federal  judges 
in  North  Carolina's  middle  district,  the 
center  could  enhance  the  university's  educa- 
tional mission  by  allowing  Duke  law 
students  the  opportunity  to  observe  dispute 
resolution  before  it  ever  reaches  litigation. 
"We  had  a  vision  of  the  center  which  may  or 
may  not  come  to  pass,"  says  Paul 
Carrington,  dean  of  the  law  school  and  a 
central  force  behind  the  arbitration  center. 
"We  hope  to  run  a  clinical  teaching  program 
for  students  while  we  are  in  the  process  of 
serving  litigants,  and  do  some  empirical 
research  on  the  consequences  of  different 
kinds  of  procedural  arrangements."  Profits 
from  the  center's  services  would  be  used  for 
teaching  and  research. 

The  center  is  housed  in  the  law  school, 
which  is  also  providing  clerical  support, 
supplies,  money  management,  and  court 
and  conference  rooms.  Law  professor 
Richard  Maxwell  has  been  named  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors,  and  acting  presi- 
dent is  Allen  Foster,  adjunct  law  professor 
and  professional  arbitrator.  Says  Carring- 
ton, "We  are  now  having  conversations  with 
the  federal  courts  as  to  ways  in  which  we 
might  be  able  to  help  them." 


i  NEW  ARRIVAL 

Benjamin  Will  Blumenfeld-Jones,  an 
8  pound,  1  ounce  baby  born  Feb- 
ruary 19  at  Duke  Hospital,  is  a  first 

•  the  state,  the  hospital,  and  his  parents. 
;  is  the  first  "test-tube"  baby  conceived 
d  born  in  North  Carolina,  the  first 
mplete  success  in  Duke  Hospital's  in  vitro 
tilization  program,  and  the  first  child  for 
>nald  and  Kathryn  Blumenfeld-Jones, 
10,  during  the  last  eight  years,  had  all  but 
■en  up  hope  that  they'd  be  able  to  have 
ildren. 

\fter  an  initial  and  unsuccessful  attempt 
in  vitro  fertilization  last  April,  the  baby 
s  conceived  two  months  later  in  a  glass 
>oratory  dish  at  Duke.  He  was  born  by 
iesarean  section  because  labor  did  not 
>gress  quickly  enough,  according  to  Dr. 
nes  F.  Holman,  the  couple's  doctor  at 
ike.  The  in  vitro  process  involves  remov- 
;  the  woman's  egg  from  her  ovary  and 
cing  it  in  a  dish  with  the  man's  sperm, 
ter  fertilization  is  confirmed,  which  in 
s  case  took  forty-eight  hours,  the  egg  is 
slanted  in  the  woman's  uterus.  The  preg- 
ncy  then  continues  under  normal  condi- 
ns. 
^t  a  press  conference  several  days  after 

•  delivery,  Holman  said  the  couple's  preg- 
icy  was  one  of  five  "established"  preg- 
ncies  produced  through  the  Duke 
igram.  The  other  four  ended  in  miscar- 
>e.  He  said  about  150  people  are  now  at 
ne  stage  of  the  program,  which  costs 
proximately  $3,600  for  each  attempt, 
urance  does  not  cover  the  procedure 
ause  it  is  still  considered  experimental. 
4rs.  Blumenfeld-Jones  is  a  research 
ilyst  at  the  Fuqua  School  of  Business, 
r  husband,  a  graduate  student  at  UNC- 
:ensboro  and  former  lecturer  in  dance  at 
ke,  says  he'd  rather  not  hear  his  child 
ed  a  test-tube  baby.  "That  term  leads 
iple  to  believe  the  kid  grew  up  on  a  shelf 
a  tube.  The  entire  process  is  nearly  all 
ural." 


The  American  Dance  Festival  will 
mark  its  50th  anniversary  with 
premiere  performances  by  such  inter- 
nationally acclaimed  companies  as  Twyla 
Tharp,  Pilobolus,  and  Merce  Cunningham. 

The  1984  season  opens  in  Page  Audito- 
rium June  10  with  the  4th  annual  Samuel  H. 
Scripps  American  Dance  Festival  Award, 
honoring  significant  contributions  to 
modern  dance.  Performances  scheduled  thus 
far  include  Merce  Cunningham  June  28-30, 
Twyla  Tharp  July  5-7,  Pilobolus  July  12-14, 
and  Nikolais  as  the  festival  finale  July  19-21. 
All  of  the  American  dance  companies  have 
been  commissioned  to  do  premiere  pieces, 
Golden  Commissions,  for  the  50th  anniver- 
sary season.  To  date,  the  dance  festival  has 
supported  270  premieres. 

International  companies  invited  to  this 
year's  program  represent  Hong  Kong,  the 
Philippines,  India,  Indonesia,  France,  Japan, 
and  England. 

Teresa  Hargrave,  the  festival's  marketing 
director,  says  the  program  also  includes  the 
annual  humanities  project,  free  dance 
demonstrations,  and  public  forums  on  the 
effects  of  American  modern  dance  on  the 
cultures  of  the  United  States  and  other 
countries.  Tentatively  scheduled  is  a  photo 
exhibit  chronicling  the  festival's  fifty  years. 
The  exhibit  would  tour  internationally. 

The  American  Dance  Festival,  offering 
both  performances  and  an  intensive  dance 
education  program  for  250  students  from 
around  the  world,  was  established  in  1934  at 
Vermont's  Bennington  College  by  modern 
dance  pioneers  Martha  Graham,  Hanya 
Holm,  Charles  Weidman,  and  Doris 
Humphrey.  With  the  exception  of  1939, 
when  it  was  held  at  Mills  College  in  Califor- 
nia, the  festival  remained  in  Vermont  until 
1948.  Then  it  moved  to  Connecticut  College 


in  New  London.  In  1978,  the  festival  relo- 
cated to  Duke. 

Honorary  chairpersons  for  the  50th  anni- 
versary season  are  Nancy  Reagan,  Betty 
Ford,  and  former  President  Jimmy  Carter 
and  Rosalyn  Carter.  Season  ticket  informa- 
tion is  available  from  Hargrave  at  the  Amer- 
ican Dance  Festival,  (919)  684-6402,  Box 
6097,  College  Station,  Durham,  N.C.  27708. 

GRAHAM  FOR 
GRADUATION 

Katharine  Graham,  chairwoman 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  The 
Washington  Post  Company,  will 
deliver  the  principal  address  at  the  May  6 
graduation  ceremony. 

The  Washington  Post  Company  publishes 
The  Washington  Post,  Newsweek,  and  the 
Herald  in  Everett,  Washington,  operates  four 
television  stations,  and  is  50  percent  owner 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times- Washington  Post 
News  Service. 

Born  in  New  York  City,  Graham  attended 
Vassar  College  and  received  her  B.A.  from 
the  University  of  Chicago  in  1938.  After 
working  as  a  reporter  for  the  San  Francisco 
News,  she  joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Post 
in  1939.  She  was  president  of  The  Washing- 
ton Post  Company  from  1963  to  1973, 
publisher  of  The  Washington  Post  from  1969 
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to  1979,  and  was  named  the  company's 
board  chairwoman  in  1973. 

Graham  is  a  trustee  of  the  Urban  Insti- 
tute, the  Federal  City  Council,  and  the 
Conference  Board,  and  is  a  member  of 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  Inc.,  the 
Foreign  Policy  Association,  the  Independent 
Commission  of  International  Development 
Issues,  and  the  John  F.  Kennedy  School  of 
Government's  Institute  of  Politics  at 
Harvard.  She  is  also  chairwoman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  American  News- 
paper Publishers  Association. 

This  year's  graduation  will  be  held  in 
Wallace  Wade  Stadium,  breaking  with  the 
four-year  tradition  on  East  Campus.  Univer- 
sity Marshal  Pelham  Wilder  says  the  crowd 
size  and  viewing  problems  make  East 
Campus  unsuitable  for  graduation.  "We 
were  in  the  9,500-person  range  when  we 
started  using  the  East  Campus  outdoor  area. 
Now  we  have  1 1 ,000  people,  and  those  in 
the  last  rows  can't  see.  The  situation  has 
become  unmanageable.  In  using  Wade,  we 
will  get  all  graduates  on  the  field  and  parents 
can  sit  in  the  closed  side  of  the  end  zone.  It 
will  be  a  magnificent  view." 

Historically,  Wallace  Wade  Stadium  is  the 
more  familiar  graduation  site.  Wilder  says  it 
was  used  from  the  early  1930s  until  the  late 
1970s,  when  the  stadium  was  closed  for 
extensive  repairs  and  the  ceremony  was 
moved  to  East  Campus.  "We  remained  on 
East  Campus  until  we  outgrew  it." 

Graduation  is  scheduled  for  2  p.m. 

NEW  DIRECTIONS 
FOR  DIVINITY 

The  divinity  school  is  about  to  begin  a 
project  to  improve  the  pastoral  care 
of  dying  children. 

Funded  by  a  $60,000  grant  from  the 
Arthur  Vining  Davis  Foundations  in  Hor- 
ida,  the  project  will  be  based  at  the  divinity 
school,  but  will  use  the  expertise  and  prox- 
imity of  the  medical  center,  according  to 
Dean  Dennis  Campbell,  project  director. 

"Quite  apart  from  the  physical  trauma, 
terminal  illness  brings  enormous  burdens 
which  can  leave  children  and  their  families 
feeling  isolated  and  alone  even  if  they  are 
surrounded  by  caring  people,"  says  Camp- 
bell. "Through  a  combination  of  practical 
research,  professional  seminars,  and  regional 
workshops  over  the  next  three  years,  we 
hope  to  improve  the  quality  of  pastoral 
support  available  to  children  and  families  in 
distress." 

Professor  Richard  Goodling  and  associate 
professor  Paul  Mickey  will  staff  the  project. 

In  addition  to  acquiring  a  major  grant,  the 
divinity  school  has  acquired  the  Retieu1  of 
Books  and   Religion,   a   monthly   periodical 


exclusively  concerned  with  religious 
publishing. 

Modeled  after  the  highly  successful  New 
York  Review  of  Books,  the  periodical  monitors 
religious  publishing  in  America  by  selecting 
from  the  more  than  2,000  new  titles 
published  annually  those  books  deemed 
most  worthy  of  review  and  comment.  F3egun 
in  1971,  it  is  the  only  national  publication 
covering  the  broad  range  of  American  reli- 
gious thought  and  scholarship.  Dean  Camp- 
bell will  serve  as  publisher. 

He  wrote  in  the  January  issue,  "We  intend 
for  the  Review  of  Books  and  Religion  to  pursue 
its  tasks  with  new  vitality  in  the  days  ahead 
through  timely  reviews  of  current  books, 
critical  essays  on  the  larger  issues  which  they 
help  raise,  and  provocative  interviews  with 
key  figures  in  the  religious,  scholarly,  and 
publishing  communities." 


THE  DEVIL  MADE 
#EM  DO  IT 

Are  Duke's  student  basketball  fans 
more  rowdy  than  those  elsewhere 
in  the  ACC,  the  PAC,  the  Big 
Ten,  the  Sun  Belt,  or  any  other  conference 
one  cares  to  choose? 

This  was  the  question  that  plagued  univer- 
sity administrators,  alumni,  and  sports  writ- 
ers alike  mid-way  through  the  1983-84 
season  after  a  particularly  eventful  home 
game  against  Maryland.  Seems  there  was 
more  action  coming  from  the  stands  than 
the  floor,  on  which  the  Blue  Devils  fell  to  the 
Terps  81-76.  Devil  student  fans  were  accused 
of  all  brands  of  miscreant  behavior,  from 
using  "dehumanizing"  profanity  to  throwing 
objects  on  the  court.  Media  reports 
suggested  that  the  students'  reputation  for 
clever  distraction  had  stepped  out  of 
bounds,  that  their  running  jokes  aimed  at 
opposing  teams  had  run  amuck. 


After  a  flurry  of  gentle  reproaches  includ- 1 
ing  a  letter  from  President  Sanford — signed 
"Uncle  Terry" — that  chided  the  guilty  for 
their  apparent  lack  of  class,  the  students 
cleaned  up  their  act.  They  were  absolutely, 
positively  genteel  come  the  next  game,  a 
homer  against  UNC.  They  greeted  Coach 
Dean  Smith  and  the  crowd  in  light  blue 
with  signs  of  "Welcome  Honored  Guests." 
Other  signs  reading  "Please  Miss"  were 
hoisted  at  every  opposition  free  throw, 
replaced  with  eye  charts  when  a  ref 's  call  was 
suspect.  "We  beg  to  differ"  the  students 
chanted  after  some  calls,  turning  to  "We 
must  question  the  integrity  of  the  officials!" 
when  the  decision  seemed  pivotal.  The  Blue 
Devils  were  little  angels,  as  halos  fashioned 
of  tin  foil  and  coat  hangers  proclaimed. 

It  was  a  classic  game  plan — a  slowdown 
with  great  finesse.  The  students  made  darn 
sure  that  no  one  would  find  their  creativity 
lacking  even  as  the  profanity  was.  And 
though  the  Devils  lost  78-73,  the  students 
won  the  behavior  battle,  reputation  intact. 
"Sorry  Uncle  Terry,"  another  sign  read. 
"The  devil  made  us  do  it." 


THE  BRITISH  ARE 
COMING— AGAIN 

uke's  West  Campus  will  be  the 
setting  June  2-16  for  the  British- 
American  Festival,  which  marks 
the  400th  anniversary  of  the  first  English 
settlers  to  the  New  World  and  celebrates  the 
ensuing  alliance  between  the  two  nations. 

Sponsored  by  the  North  Carolina  Depart- 
ment of  Cultural  Resources,  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution,  and  the  British  Council, 
the  festival  commemorates  the  landing  of 
English  colonists  dispatched  by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  on  Roanoke,  along  the  present-day 
coast  of  North  Carolina.  The  tale  of  this  first 
relationship  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
New  World  is  told  in  the  outdoor  drama, 
"The  Lost  Colony,"  which  is  performed  each 
summer  in  Manteo,  North  Carolina. 

Coordinated  by  George  Holt  '74,  director 
of  the  folklife  section  of  the  North  Carolina 
Arts  Council,  the  festival  celebrates  the 
shared  cultural  heritage  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  with  two  weeks  of 
performing  arts,  exhibitions,  symposia,  films, 
folk  arts,  sports,  and  food. 

Presentations  by  British  poet  and  literary 
critic  Stephen  Spender,  novelist  D.  M. 
Thomas,  and  writer/historian  Ronald 
Blythe  highlight  programs  presented  cooper- 
atively with  the  Duke  University  Writers' 
Conference  and  Summer  Alumni  College 
June  11-15.  The  Summer  Alumni  College 
program  will  also  include  discussions  led  by 
Duke,  N.C.  Central  University,  and  N.C. 
State  University  faculty  on  socio-political 
aspects  of  the  British- American  relationship. 
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VOMEN 

■Continued  from  page  35 


)mething  all  this  time  but  you  never  really 
new  what  it  was.  A  lot  of  people  ask  why 

ren't  there  men's  studies,  but  the  whole  of 

istory  has  been  geared  to  men.  It  seems  to 
le  if  you  want   a   well-rounded  view  of 

hat's  going  on,  women  have  to  be  doing 
)mething  and  you  might  as  well  find  out 
'hat  it  is.  I'm  especially  interested  in  the  role 
f  women  in  politics."  Considering  a  career 
l  law,  DuBois  says  the  course  in  women's 
aidies  is  giving  him  a  greater  understanding 
if  such  issues  as  role  stereotypes  and 
iscrimination. 

O'Barr  says  men  represent  27  percent  of 
nrollment  and  25  percent  of  faculty  in 
.'omen's  studies  at  Duke.  "I  think,  however, 
hat  many  people  ask  about  the  involvement 
f  men  because  they  think  that  unless  men 
lo  it,  it  can't  be  serious,  as  if  men  legitimize 
omething,  and  I  think  that's  a  very  serious 
iroblem.  It's  interesting  to  me  that  some 
eople  believe  we've  got  to  have  men  to  legit- 
tiize  the  women's  studies  program  but  we 
lon't  have  to  have  women  to  legitimize 
>ther  efforts." 


./tun  O'Ban:  reinterpreting  iht-  fxut 

"I  don't  think  men  have  to  be  present  for 
women's  studies  to  be  respectable,"  says 
Chafe,  "but  on  the  other  hand,  as  it 
becomes  more  respectable,  there  will  proba- 
bly be  a  greater  number  of  men  who  take 
part  in  it.  Until  recently,  not  many  men 
have  focused  on  women's  history  or  gender 


roles  as  their  primary  research  interest.  I 
think  that's  changing  as  people's  heads  get 
turned  around  about  what  constitutes  real 
history,  as  they  understand  they  cannot  do 
any  work  in  social  history  without  appreciat- 
ing and  being  able  to  participate  in  that  kind 
of  research."  ■ 


IARBER 

Continued  from  page  16 


/rong  step  along  the  campaign  trail,  but  he 
/ill  show  the  right  background  for  the  job 
hat  drives  him  on. 

As  backgrounds  go,  Barber's  own  is 
npressive.  Born  in  small-town  West  Vir- 
inia,  he  grew  up  in  what  he  calls  "one  of  the 
lost  overcast  areas  in  America."  To  escape  a 
valley  full  of  the  chemical  industry,"  his  par- 
tus bought  a  summer  cabin  in  the  West 
Virginia  highlands.  There,  Barber  became 
namored  of  country  living— an  attachment 
:flected  in  his  present  home  surroundings. 
le  and  his  family  live  on  twenty-seven  acres 
f  woods  and  pastureland,  complete  with 
ponies,  children,  dogs,  tractors,  all  that 
lzz."  The  Barbers  devote  their  pastureland 
3  the  raising  of  the  five  Welsh  ponies  they 
wn.  What's  a  mild-mannered  political  sci- 
ntist  doing  raising  ponies?  Merely  joining  in 
he  family  business  of  his  mother-in-law, 
/ho  imports  the  animals. 

Barber  left  behind  overcast  skies,  at  least 
he  West  Virginia  variety,  at  the  age  of  16. 
^uite  young  by  freshman  standards,  he 
ntered  the  University  of  Chicago  to  join  an 
xperimental  program  in  accelerated  learn- 
ig  promoted  by  the  university's  president, 
lobert  Hutchins.  He  earned  his  doctorate  in 
olitical  science  at  Yale.  Before  joining  the 
)uke  faculty  in  1972  as  professor  and  chair- 
nan  of  the  political  science  department,  he 


taught  at  Yale  for  twelve  years.  The  James  B. 
Duke  professor  of  political  science  now  holds 
a  dual  appointment  as  a  teaching  member  of 
the  political  science  department  and  the 
Institute  of  Policy  Sciences  and  Public 
Affairs. 

Within  policy  sciences,  Barber  coordinates 
the  two-year  master's  program  that  trains 
journalists  in  public  policy.  He  says  he  has 
entertained  the  idea  of  a  journalism  career. 
Though  a  self-described  active-positive  by 
disposition,  he  considers  a  political  career  far 
less  attractive.  The  closest  he  has  come  to 
entering  politics  is  when  he  helped  run  a 
campaign  for  a  town  charter  in  Connecticut. 
The  completion  of  The  Presidential  Character 
in  1972  did  bring  at  least  a  temporary 
change  in  orientation:  He  tried  his  hand  at 
playwriting.  The  finished  product — in  iam- 
bic pentameter — is  "Erasmus,  A  Play  on 
Words,"  the  story  of  a  man  who  seeks  to 
change  the  world  if  only  he  finds  the  right 
words.  Barber  told  one  interviewer  that  he 
sent  the  play  to  an  English  theater  critic, 
requesting  an  opinion  on  whether  he  should 
devote  himself  full  time  to  playwriting.  "He 
wrote  back  assuring  me  that  Erasmus  would 
never  want  me  to  give  up  political  science." 

In  the  world  of  literature,  Barber's  wife, 
Amanda  McKay,  has  been  more  successful. 
A  writer  of  mystery  novels,  she  based  her 
first  book,  Death  Is  Academic,  on  the  murder 
of  a  political  science  professor  at  Duke.  Any 
connection  here  between  fiction  and  reality, 
Barber  points  out,  is  purely— and  desirably 


—unintentional. 

As  a  political  theorist,  Barber  has  become 
a  media  favorite.  As  sure  as  some  political 
season  is  upon  us,  there's  David  Barber,  a 
political  psychologist  analyzing  the  political 
hopefuls,  perhaps  commanding  the  cover  of 
Saturday  Review  ("The  Question  of  Presiden- 
tial Character")  or  Human  Behavior  ("Ana- 
lyzing Presidential  Candidates"),  showing  up 
in  political  columns,  penning  political  op-ed 
pieces.  The  variations  are  numerous,  the 
theme  consistent:  The  American  electorate 
must  pay  more  attention  to  character. 

A  political  activist  as  well  as  a  theorist, 
Barber  serves  on  the  board  of  directors  of 
Amnesty  International,  U.S.A.,  part  of  the 
largest  human-rights  organization  in  the 
world.  As  he  defines  it,  the  Amnesty  mission 
is  "to  free  people  who  are  arrested  for  their 
beliefs  and  to  end  torture  and  the  death  pen- 
alty wherever  they  may  be."  Amnesty  has 
extensive  documentation  that  politically- 
motivated  torture,  kidnappings,  arrests,  and 
murders  "are  becoming  more  and  more 
prevalent,"  he  says,  "and  in  some  cases  are 
even  excused  by  national  authorities  for  one 
shoddy  reason  or  another." 

Fittingly— predictably,  one  might  say  of 
active-positive  David  Barber — the  scholar  of 
presidents  traces  his  political  activity  to  his 
study  of  presidents.  "I'm  very  interested  in 
this  because  I'm  a  Jeffersonian.  I  believe  in 
human  rights.  So  did  the  author  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  and  his  is  an 
inspiring  example  to  embrace."  I 
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Our  Mark  Twain:  The  Making  of  His 
Public  Personality. 

Eh  Louis  J.  Budd.  Philadelphia:  University  of 

Pennsylvania  Press,  1983.  266  pp. 

ot  a  few  American 
authors  have  worked 
assiduously  at  pro- 
moting public  images 
which  may  or  may 
not — more  often  the 
latter — be  their  pri- 
vate selves.  Walt 
Whitman,  Robert  Frost,  Ernest  Heming- 
way, Lillian  Hellman,  and  Norman  Mailer 
are  several  obvious  examples.  Good  gray 
poet,  grandfather  to  us  all,  tough  guy  or  gal 
with  a  heart  of  gold;  these  are  the  images 
they  would  have  us  believe  and  which,  by 
and  large,  the  public  has  accepted.  That 
these  images  are  partially  or  in  some  cases 
almost  entirely  unreliable  is  another  matter. 
These  authors'  carefully  constructed  and 
constantly  embellished  public  selves  were 
and  are  crucial  to  their  egos  and  their  finan- 
cial well-being,  for  their  images  have  sold 
their  work,  and  as  their  popularity  or  noto- 
riety has  grown,  the  public  has  almost 
seemed  to  turn  to  their  writing  as  much  for 
what  it  says  about  the  authors  as  for  what  it 
says  about  the  world. 

No  one  ever  worked  harder  or  succeeded 
better  at  creating  a  public  image  than  did 
Samuel  Clemens,  who  early  on  in  his  career 
took  the  significant  step  of  literally  creating 
a  second  self  named  Mark  Twain,  no  twin, 
many  would  assert,  of  the  Clemens  who 
gravitated  a  bit  too  much  to  Victorian 
convention,  genteel  society,  the  friendship 
of  robber  barons,  and  wealth.  But  that 
pushes  the  dichotomy  too  far.  Clemens,  of 
course,  was  Mark  Twain  and  possessed  the 
same  humor,  compassion,  and  hatred  of 
hypocrisy,  convention,  and  deceit  as  did  his 
pen-name  second  self. 

It  is  this  public  image  that  Louis  J.  Budd, 
professor  of  English  at  Duke,  writes  about. 
He  is  not  so  much  concerned  with  the 
public  versus  private  figure  as  with  Mark 
Twain's  "status  as  a  culture-hero  [and]  his 
constant  efforts  to  shape  and  protect  it  and 
to  raise  it  higher,"  so  that  even  today, 
seventy-four  years  after  his  death,  his  image 
is  recognized  and  welcomed  (without 
having  to  be  named)  on  T-shirts,  television 
commercials,  and  ads  for  trips  on  a  Missis- 
sippi riverboat.  Probably  no  face  in  Ameri- 
can arts  and  letters  is  more  widely  known, 


Probably  no  face  in 

American  arts  and 

letters  is  more  widely 

known. 


unless  it  be  the  grim  visages  of  the  farmer 
and  his  wife  in  Grant  Wood's  painting 
"American  Gothic."  It  is  significant  that  we 
recognize  Mark  Twain  himself;  few  of  us 
would  know  a  picture  of  Grant  Wood  if  we 
saw  it. 

Professor  Budd  has  written  what  Lewis 
Leary,  former  Duke  professor  and  now 
William  Rand  Kenan  professor  of  English 
emeritus  at  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina at  Chapel  Hill,  has  termed  "a  sturdy, 
shirt-sleeved  book,  dependable,  and  worthy 
of  serious  attention."  Budd  deftly  blends  a 
chronological  treatment  of  the  develop- 
ment of  "our  Mark  Twain"  with  a  con- 
sideration of  how  the  humorist/public 
speaker/man  of  letters/statesman  (of  sorts) 
aggrandized  his  image  through  speeches, 
interviews,  off-the-cuff  remarks,  and  writ- 
ing. Mark  Twain  knew  how  to  play  the 
media  superbly,  so  that,  with  the  advice  of 
one  of  his  wealthy  admirers,  H.H.  Rogers, 
he  even  benefited  from  his  bankruptcy  in 
1894.  A  very  public  collapse,  it  was  the 


reason  for  an  around-the-world  speaking 
tour  which  the  newspapers  came  to  regard 
as  a  courageous  step  for  an  aging  Mark 
Twain,  one  that  demonstrated  his  grit,  his 
American  stubbornness  in  the  face  of 
adversity,  and  one  that  brought  him 
sympathy — and  even  more  fame. 

"Americans,"  writes  Budd,  "enjoyed 
through  him  a  sense  of  triumph,  both  as 
individual  success  and  as  a  collective,  genial 
dominance  over  the  course  of  history.  For 
western  society  he  exemplified  resistance  to 
the  rigid  and  automatic  behavior  demanded 
by  industrialism  or  else,  for  any  society,  defi- 
ance of  the  repetitiveness  that  always  threat- 
ens vitality."  He  could  charm,  and  he  was  as 
much  admired  by  the  masses  as  by  the  very 
rich,  at  his  death  in  1910  such  a  dominating 
figure  on  the  American  scene  that  his  image 
came  to  obscure  his  work,  a  situation,  Budd 
hopes,  that  can  be  altered:  "He  may  end  up 
making  the  transition  from  celebrity  to  fame 
again,  that  is,  to  being  admired  for  his  writ- 
ing rather  than  his  visibility  or  charm  of 
character.  In  either  case  he  can  be  called  the 
Non-Disposable  Twain.  The  steadiness  with 
which  his  face  and  words  show  up  on  a 
throwaway  circular  or  a  please-take-one 
weekly  proves  how  indelibly  they  have  pene- 
trated our  collective  memory." 

To  make  his  case  Budd  has  brought  to 
bear  his  immense  knowledge  of  Mark 
Twain  (Budd  is  the  author  and  editor  of 
several  works  about  him)  and  a  remarkable 
amount  of  research  into  newspapers  and 
periodicals  which  recorded  the  public 
image.  What  emerges  is  a  kind  of  biogra- 
phy, not  of  Samuel  Clemens,  but  of  his 
other  self  which  has  become  deeply 
ingrained  in  our  culture;  which,  even  more, 
helped  to  create  and  then  define  our 
culture.  For  that  reason,  Budd  believes,  the 
true  Mark  Twain — a  complex  figure  whose 
private  tantrums  ought  not  obscure  the 
value  of  his  writing — must  not  be  allowed 
to  disappear.  "Perhaps,"  he  concludes,  "the 
current  generations  have  little  to  learn  from 
his  more  visceral  attacks  on  prim  nine- 
teenth-century taboos.  But  hypocrisy, 
vapid  routine,  insincerity,  and  official  deceit 
always  make  a  comeback,  and  we  must 
keep  Mark  Twain  alive  to  help  us,  even 
against  ourselves." 

— Townsend  Ludington  Ph.D.  '67 

Ludington  is  Cary  C.  Boshamer  professor  of  English 
and  American  Studies  and  acting  chairman,  Ameri- 
can Studies,  at  the  University  of  Xorth  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill. 
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uke  University  has  always  been 
an  important  part  of  my  life  . . . 
And  therefore  has  an  important 
place  in  my  estate  plan. 


'  'Before  I  met  with  my  attorney  recently  to  discuss  the  updating  of  my  will,  I  thought 
carefully  about  the  important  influences  on  my  life.  High  on  the  list,  along  with  my 
family,  friends,  and  church,  was  Duke  University.  Duke  now  shares  a  place  with  these 
others  in  my  will.  While  I  cannot  be  certain  how  much  Duke  will  benefit  from  this  provi- 
sion, I  feel  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  in  having  taken  this  step.  I  directed  my  bequest  to 
the  Alumni  Endowed  Undergraduate  Scholarship  Fund,  which  helps  bring  to  Duke  many 
children  of  the  alumni  family  I  have  known  and  enjoyed  during  my  association  with 

Duke  "  —Anne  W.  Garrard  '25  AM'30 


D. 


'uke  owes  its  beginning  to  the  estate  planning  of  our  pri- 
mary benefactor,  James  B.  Duke.  We  are  still  being  bolstered  by 
estate  planning  gifts  from  hundreds  of  our  alumni  and  friends.  If 
you  would  like  to  learn  how  to  include  Duke  in  your  estate  plans, 
complete  the  form  and  send  to: 

Susan  Darrow  Marchase  '72 

Office  of  University  Development 

2127  Campus  Drive,  Durham,  N.C.  27706 


Please  send  me  information  on: 
CH    Making  a  bequest  IZi 

D    Gift  annuities  Q 

CJ   Pooled  life  income  funds  D 


Charitable  remainder  trusts 
Class  endowment  program 
Gifts  of  life  insurance/real  estate- 


cm.  STATE.  ZIP 


If  Duke  is  already  in  your  will,  even  as  a  contingent  beneficiary,  please  let  us  know.  It  helps  Duke's 
long-range  planning  and  the  Bequests  and  Trusts  Committee  in  encouraging  others  to  make  similar  provisions. 
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Serendipity.  Add  it  in  generous 
doses  to  the  basic  ingredient  of 
planning,  and  you're  likely  to  get  a 
tasteful  editorial  mixture. 

Planning  for  the  Duke  magazine 
takes  place  months  in  advance — a 
necessity  due  to  the  complexities  of 
writing,  editing,  photographing, 
designing,  and  printing  a  forty-eight- 
page  production.  But  from  time  to 
time  serendipity  strikes;  and  good 
fortune  bumps  aside  good  plans. 

The  Neu;  York  Times'  Leonard 
Silk  provided  this  issue's  touch  of 
serendipity.  A  Ph.D.  Duke  graduate 
in  economics  and  a  one-time  Duke 
faculty  member,  Silk  is  now  on  the 
visiting  board  of  the  Institute  of 
Policy  Sciences  and  Public  Affairs. 
This  spring  he  came  to  campus  for  a 
board  meeting  and  joined  a  public 
discussion  on  the  federal  deficit. 
Just  days  before  it  was  to  happen, 
we  learned  about  the  program 
through  the  pages  of  the  student 
Chronicle — in  the  classified-ads  sec- 
tion, where  one  looks  normally  for 
stereo-equipment  sales  and  where 
one  hopes  not  to  surface  in  some 
embarrassing  "personal." 


That  discovery  led  to  a  hurried 
telephone  call  to  New  York.  Extra- 
ordinarily accommodating,  Silk 
agreed  to  sandwich  a  hotel  room 
interview  between  his  arrival 
and  his  first  bit  of  official  business 
on  campus.  Even  in  these  frenzied 
circumstances,  he  was  open 
and  articulate. 

With  so  little  planning  time,  the 
interviewing  editor  found  himself 
in  need  of  an  update  on  economic 
issues.  Providing  that  service  was 
Richard  Austin  Smith  '35,  a 
former  member  of  the  Fortune 
board  of  editors.  Smith  is  on  this 
magazine's  editorial  advisory  board, 
which  is  made  up  of  publishing- 
knowledgeable  individuals  who 
provide  general  guidance  to  the 
editorial  staff.  The  board  meets 
under  the  leadership  of  Clay  Felker 
'51,  founder  of  New  York  magazine, 
former  editor  of  Esquire,  and 
current  consultant  and  columnist 
for  Adweek. 

Tutoring  by  Smith  and 

commentary  by  Silk — a  double 

dose  of  serendipity.  The  result 

begins  on  page  12. 

— the  editors 
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DIAGNOSING 
THE  DOCTOR 


GLUT 

BY  SUSAN  WENZEL 


THE  MEDICAL  SCHOOL  CUTS  BACK; 

A  PRESCRIPTION  FOR  THE  FUTURE 


The  medical  community  and  its  critics  debate  the 
issue  of  physician  oversupply. 


Is  there  a  doctor  in  the  house?  It 
depends  on  whom  you  ask.  Govern- 
ment studies  on  health  care  say  too 
many  doctors  are  in  the  house.  An 
economist  says  that  the  laws  of  supply  and 
demand  should  be  applied  here  as  else- 
where, and  suggests  that  the  house  can  take 
care  of  itself.  A  researcher  in  rural  health 
says  it's  been  difficult  to  get  a  doctor  to  live 
in  the  house,  but  things  appear  to  be 
improving.  A  medical  student  planning  to 
specialize  in  pediatrics  expects  to  spend 
eighty  hours  a  week  working  in  the  house. 
And  the  woman  with  the  3  p.m.  appoint- 
ment who's  on  her  third  Reader's  Digest  is 
beginning  to  think  she'll  spend  that  much 
time  waiting  to  see  her  doctor. 

Debating  the  so-called  doctor  glut  is  the 
newest  prescription  to  cure  group  bore- 
dom. Duke  got  a  healthy  dose  recently 
when  the  medical  school  announced  a 
reduction  in  its  class  size  by  almost  13 
percent  over  the  next  five  years,  from  the 
current  114  to  100  by  1989. 

The  cutback,  a  unanimous  recommen- 
dation of  Duke's  Medical  School  Advisory 
Committee,  is  in  response  to  reports  of  a 
pending  oversupply  of  doctors,  which  Dr. 
William  G.  Anlyan,  chancellor  for  health 
affairs,   says   "could   become   a   serious 


problem  in  the  health  care  field."  He  cites 
government  figures  indicating  that  the 
number  of  practicing  physicians  in  this 
country  nearly  doubled  between  1960  and 
1975  and  could  double  again  by  the  end  of 
the  century  to  more  than  680,000.  The 
resulting  concern  is  that  instead  of  pro- 
viding greater  access  to  medical  care,  the 
sheer  number  of  physicians  competing  for 
patients  will  make  health  care  increasingly 
expensive  and  predatory. 

"These  figures  are  in  contrast  to  esti- 
mates that  a  reasonable  requirement  for  the 
nation's  health  care  at  that  time  would  not 
be  more  than  500,000,"  wrote  Dr.  David 
C.  Sabiston,  chairman  of  the  department 
of  surgery,  in  Duke's  Faculty  Newsletter. 
"Thus,  even  with  the  minimal  number  of 
physicians  projected  for  the  year  2000, 
there  will  be  a  considerable  excess,  and  a 
higher  number  is  more  likely.  The  impact 
of  these  figures  upon  total  medical  costs  is 
obvious  and  places  in  further  jeopardy  the 
intelligent  appropriation  of  the  nation's 
resources  with  the  strong  possibility  of 
creating  excessive,  and  almost  certainly 
unnecessary,  expenditures." 

Sabiston  cited  data  from  a  1978  report 
by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  that  says 


each  physician  in  practice  increases  the 
nation's  health  care  costs  by  $300,000 
annually.  "Thus,  with  an  average  career 
spanning  forty  years,  a  single  physician 
would  create  health  care  costs  of  some 
$12  million,"  he  wrote. 

A  subsequent  report — issued  in  1981 
by  the  government-appointed  Graduate 
Medical  Education  National  Advisory 
Committee  (GMENAC) —  projected  a 
surplus  of  70,000  physicians  by  the  end  of 
the  decade,  and  145,000  in  twenty  years. 
To  avoid  a  glut,  the  committee  recom- 
mended that  first-year  medical  school 
enrollments  be  cut  by  at  least  1 7  percent. 
Three  years  later,  the  recommendation  has 
yet  to  have  any  documented  impact  on 
medical  school  enrollments — except  at 
Duke.  If,  as  Anlyan  says,  "it  is  important 
for  medical  schools  to  take  the  initiative  in 
averting  what  could  become  a  serious 
problem  in  the  health  care  field,"  Duke 
appears  to  be  leading  the  effort.  A  spokes- 
man for  the  Association  of  American 
Medical  Colleges  says  his  organization 
knows  of  no  medical  school  that  has 
committed  itself  to  reducing  class  size. 
"It's  a  matter  of  reporting  and  we  don't 
have  any  information  at  this  point  in  time," 
he  says. 

Dr.  Arthur  Christakos,  dean  of  the 
medical  school,  agrees  that  pinpointing 
specific  schools  is  difficult.  "I  frankly 
think  that  some  of  the  state  schools — just 
out  of  sheer  economic  concerns — have  cut 
back  already.  I  would  like  to  think  that  we, 
as  one  of  the  leading  private  schools,  might 
set  the  pace  for  other  private  schools.  If  we 
don't  get  a  widespread  reduction  in  class 
size  nationally  then  we  really  won't  make 
any  impression  at  all  on  the  supply  of 
physicians  by  1990.  The  big  problem  is 
that  there  are  a  number  of  new  schools 
that  have  cropped  up  in  the  last  few  years, 
so  even  if  there  is  a  significant  cutback  in  a 
few  schools,  the  enrollment  in  the  new 


schools  will  more  than  make  up  for  the 
reduction  in  schools  that  are  cutting  back." 

Duke's  cutback  decision  sparked  a  pleth- 
ora of  letters  to  the  campus  Chronicle, 
commentary  in  local  newspapers,  and  a 
well-attended  panel  discussion  in  the  Bryan 
Center,  which  pitted  experts  in  law,  eco- 
nomics, and  public  policy  against  medical 
center  administrators  and  area  health-care 
providers.  Like  a  raging  case  of  prickly  heat, 
the  issues  have  spread — into  physician  in- 
come, health  care  expenditures,  economic 
principles  of  supply  and  demand,  accessi- 
bility and  quality  of  treatment,  standards 
of  medical  education,  and  maldistribution 
of  physicians. 

"There  is  no  denying  that  the  number  of 
doctors  in  this  nation  has  increased  rapidly 
in  recent  years,"  read  a  Chronicle  editorial. 
"However  this  is  not  a  problem.  Simple 
economics  teaches  that,  all  other  things 
remaining  equal,  if  an  increased  quantity 
of  a  good  is  supplied,  the  price  of  that 
commodity  will  fall.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  one  of  the  long-term  effects  of 
an  increase  in  licensed  doctors  would  be  a 
drop  in  the  price  of  medical  care.  It  is  hard 
to  avoid  suspecting  that  fear  of  decreased 
earnings,  not  concern  about  patient  wel- 
fare, was  a  primary  motiviation  in  the 
medical  school's  decision  to  decrease 
enrollment." 

Christopher  Phelan,  economics  major 
and  Trinity  senior,  was  less  genteel.  He 
labeled  Duke's  decision  "simply  a  brazen 
attempt  to  protect  what  the  medical  pro- 
fession sees  as  every  doctor's  God-given 
right  to  have  his  yearly  income  exceed 
$150,000."  Second-year  medical  student 
Bob  St.  Peter  responded  to  Phelan's 
Chronicle  letter:  "As  a  pediatrician  I  can 
expect  to  make  about  one-third  of  the 
exaggerated  estimate  of  $  150,000  per  year. 
There  are  a  lot  of  other  ways  to  earn  that 
amount  of  money  without  going  to  medical 
school,  accumulating  $45,000  in  loans, 


doing  five  years  of  post-medical  school 
training,  working  about  eighty  hours  per 
week,  and  having  what  some  would  con- 
sider a  less-than-ideal  lifestyle." 

Anil  Verma,  engineering  graduate  stu- 
dent, countered  St.  Peter  by  suggesting 
that  the  $50,000  figure  might  be  closer  to 
a  starting  salary:  "Then  he  justifies  his 
salary  based  on  eighty  hours  of  work  per 
week  and  $45,000  in  loans  .  .  .  That 
doctors  have  to  work  this  long  suggests 
that  there  is  a  short  supply.  In  any  case, 
most  other  professionals  have  to  pay  back 
loans  too  without  the  guarantee  of  any 
job,  and  also  have  to  pay  through  their 
nose  for  their  medical  care  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives." 

In  another  letter  to  the  Chronicle,  eco- 
nomics professor  Tom  Havrilesky  called 
the  cutback  news  "a  remarkable  economic 
document.  In  this  age  of  deregulation  and 
free  enterprise,  it's  embarrassing  to  see  the 
American  Medical  Association's  clumsy 
monopolistic  avarice  receive  the  enthusi- 
astic endorsement  of  Duke's  medical 
school."  Wrote  fellow  economist  Martin 
Bronfenbrenner:  "This  is  the  best  anti- 
capitalistic  propaganda  I  have  read  for 
some  years.  'Doctor  gluts'  would  not  last 
very  long  if  more  doctors  were  more  willing 
to  make  house  calls  and/or  fees  were 
reduced  to  lower  the  medical  profession  to 
the  second  from  the  top  percentile  of  the 
income  distribution." 

A  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  resident 
wrote  to  the  News  and  Observer:  "The  legal 
profession  has  struggled  with  the  problem 
of  an  oversupply  of  attorneys  in  recent 
years  .  .  .  However,  as  a  direct  result,  the 
fees  charged  by  attorneys  for  basic  legal 
services  have  been  substantially  reduced. 
It  is  apparent  that  medical  practitioners 
watched  closely  the  recent  changes  in  the 
medical  profession  and  decided  that  they 
need  protection  from  such  results  ...  It  is 
permissible  to  allow  the  medical  profes- 
sion to  determine  if  a  graduate  of  a  medical 
school  is  qualified  to  practice  medicine. 
However,  it  is  not  permissible  to  allow  the 
medical  profession  to  determine  if  there 
are  'too  many  doctors.'  " 

In  his  Chronicle  commentary,  Trinity 
senior  Chuck  Betley  argued  that  simple 
economics  may  be  applicable  to  auto 
repair  but  not  health  care.  "The  laws  of 
supply  and  demand  apply  only  to  a  truly 
free  market .  .  .  There  is  not  and  can  never 
be  a  free  market  for  medical  care.  Indeed, 
in  many  ways,  the  entire  metaphor  of  the 
market  as  applied  to  human  services  such 
as  medical  care  is  so  inappropriate  and  so 
distorts  the  public  debate  that  it  ought  to 
be  dropped  altogether." 

Sabiston  of  the  surgery  department  isn't 
alarmed  by  the  criticism,  nor  particularly 
surprised  by  it.  "On  almost  any  subject 


brought  up  on  a  college  campus  there  will 
be  differences  of  opinion.  In  a  university 
community  we  are  accustomed  to  facing 
differences  of  opinion.  Ultimately,  the 
intelligent  features  are  objective  data  rather 
than  subjective  data." 

But  some  economists  say  that  an  objec- 
tive application  of  supply  and  demand  is 
thwarted  when  it  comes  to  health  care. 
"The  laws  of  supply  and  demand  are 
supposed  to  apply  to  any  competitive 
industry,  and  they  would  apply  to  the 
medical  field  just  like  anywhere  else  except 
for  the  anti-competitive  attitude  of  the 
AMA,"  says  economist  Bronfenbrenner. 
"They  do  apply,  even  in  this  field,  when 
the  demand  for  medical  services  is  going 
up,  because  fees  start  going  up.  But  when 
demand  starts  going  down,  there's  an  over- 
supply.  Then  instead  of  prices  going  down, 
you'll  find  an  outfit  like  the  AMA — which 
I  think  most  economists  regard  as  a  trade 
union  in  inadequate  disguise — cutting  the 
supply.  I  personally  think  we'd  do  better 
with  more  supply  and  demand  than  less. 

"If,  indeed,  supply  and  demand  do  not 
apply  to  medical  services,"  Bronfenbrenner 
wrote  in  the  Chronicle,  "I  wonder  why 
[prices]  have  risen  so  remarkably  over  the 
past  generation  if  not  for  the  pressure  of 
increasing  demand."  And  now  that  the 
supply  of  physicians  is  growing,  he  asks, 
why  shouldn't  prices  fall?  "In  OPEC's 
glory  days,  someone  in  that  organization — 
possibly  the  late  unlamented  Shah  of 
Iran — said  that  OPEC  priced  its  products 
by  supply  and  demand,  but  'if  you  cut 
demand,  we'll  cut  supply.'  The  AMA 
puts  OPEC  into  differential-equation 
form:  'If  you  cut  growth  rate  in  demand, 
we'll  cut  growth  rate  in  supply.'  The  issue  is 
whether  this  kind  of  OPECkery  should  be 
encouraged." 

Although  the  cutback  decision  contin- 
ues to  engender  harsh  criticism  of  the 
AMA,  the  association  maintains  its  official 
posture  that  medical  school  enrollment  is 
solely  the  responsibility  of  the  institutions. 
Dr.  James  Davis,  vice-speaker  of  the 
AMA's  House  of  Delegates,  says  the 
association  supports  institutional  preroga- 
tives on  class  size,  "as  long  as  [institutional] 
resources  can  sustain  it."  He  says  the 
AMA  also  supports  market  determination 
in  matters  of  physician  supply  and  there- 
fore questions  the  four-year  GMENAC 
study's  cutback  conclusions.  According 
to  Dr.  Edward  Peterson,  the  AMA's 
director  of  undergraduate  medical  educa- 
tion, the  association  is  troubled  by  the 
report's  long-range  projections — into  the 
year  2000.  "Our  official  position  is  that 
the  report's  findings  are  not  predictable 
that  far  in  advance,"  says  Peterson. 

Differing  opinions  between  medical 
school  administrators  and  the  AMA  on 
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the  report's  significance  would  suggest  that 
America's  health  care  system  is  not  the 
monolith  some  have  claimed.  But  Dean 
Christakos  concedes  that  such  critics  will 
not  be  mollified,  not  even  by  the  associa- 
tion's recent  request  that  doctors  voluntar- 
ily freeze  their  fees  for  a  year  to  stem  rising 
medical  costs.  "I  think  a  lot  of  the  lay 
public  probably  considers  that  window 
dressing.  They  probably  think  the  AMA  is 
saying,  'look  what  good  guys  we  are.'  " 

Looking  for  the  white  hat  is  a  difficult 
job  in  the  gray  area  of  health  care.  Health 
insurance  protects  consumers  against 
catastrophic  illness  and  accident,  but 
some  experts  say  it's  part  of  the  problem 
that  keeps  health  care  from  being  truly 
competitive.  They  say  free-market  analysis 
is  inappropriate  because  this  particular 
market  has  been  distorted  by  demand-side 
government  subsidies  such  as  Medicare 
and  Medicaid,  and  tax  deductions  on  health 
insurance  premiums.  Supply-side  sub- 
sidies promoting  physician  training  and 
facility  expansion  also  contribute  to  the 
problem.  Patricia  Danzon,  associate  profes- 
sor in  health  policy,  says  that  third-party 
insurance   payments   and   tax   incentives 


encourage  excessive  demand  by  consumers 
who  are  thus  relieved  of  cost  concerns. 
"Demand  is  excessive  and  so  would  the 
physician  supply  be  if  we  allow  it  to  meet 
the  demand."  But  she  admits  that  rationing 
physicians  is  a  poor  second  best  to  cutting 
subsidies. 

Law  professor  Clark  Havighurst  agrees 
that  oversubsidization  and  distorted  incen- 
tives are  the  fundamental  problems.  But  he 
suggests  that  enforcement  of  antitrust  laws 
against  health-care  providers  and  the  avail- 
ability of  more  physicians  are  already 
bringing  about  increased  innovation  in 
health  care  programs,  such  as  health 
maintenance  and  preferred  provider 
organizations.  He  says  that  underdevel- 
oped marketing  mechanisms  hinder  the 
industry's  ability  to  handle  a  physician 
oversupply,  a  phenomenon  that  he  calls 
"more  positive  than  negative"  for  the 
consumer.  Economist  Havrilesky  refuses 
to  let  subsidization  cloud  the  application 
of  free-market  competition  where  it's 
needed.  "Practically  everything  we  buy  is 
subsidized.  The  interest  is  tax  deductible 
on  every  dollar  we  borrow.  Subsidies 
didn't  stop  the  breaking  up  of  the  steel 
trust  and  the  oil  trust  and  they  shouldn't 
prevent  us  from  making  judgments  here." 

The  medical  marketplace  is  further 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  in  most  cases 
physicians  call  the  tune  in  terms  of  quan- 
tity, quality,  and  price  of  care  purchased 
on  behalf  of  the  consumer.  In  virtually  any 
other  arena  this  would  be  an  extraordinary 
departure  from  marketplace  tradition. 
According  to  one  estimate,  physicians 
control  70  percent  of  total  medical  ex- 
penditures. The  so-called  target  income 
hypothesis  suggests  that  physicians  might 
abuse  their  decision-making  power  if 
increased  competition  resulted  in  fewer 
patients  per  physician — by  either  raising 
fees  or  inducing  demand  to  reach  a  target 
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income  level.  While  this  is  the  type  of 
"predatory  health  care"  Duke  medical 
center  officials  and  others  supporting  an 
enrollment  cut  say  will  be  avoided,  critics 
consider  warnings  of  unscrupulous  behav- 
ior an  imprudent  choice  of  weaponry.  "It's 
as  if  they're  saying  doctors  have  to  be  paid 
to  be  ethical,"  says  Havrilesky. 

Defending  one's  future  profession 
against  charges  of  monopolistic  avarice 
doesn't  come  easily  to  first-year  medical 
student  Marc  Gorelick,  who  says  he  and 
many  of  his  classmates  are  taken  aback  by 
"the  sorts  of  insinuations"  being  made. 
"A  lot  of  the  criticism  is  unfair.  It's  not 
just  a  question  of  income  or  supply  and 
demand.  It  may  very  well  be  true  that  if 
there  are  fewer  doctors  there  will  be  less 
competition  and  it's  going  to  be  better  for 
me  financially,  but  that  shouldn't  be  the 
only  consideration,  and  I  don't  think  it  is. 
Part  of  the  concern  is  over  the  state  and 
quality  of  health  care." 

The  state  of  health  care  seems  robust  in 
terms  of  dollars;  Americans  are  spending  a 
lot  on  it.  Health  expenditures  totaled  $26 
billion  and  5.3  percent  of  the  gross 
national  product  in  1960;  $74.9  billion  or 
7.6  percent  of  the  GNP  in  1970;  and 
$2 12.2  billon  and  9  percent  of  the  GNP  in 
1979.  As  noted  by  Sabiston  in  his  report 
to  Duke  faculty,  former  HEW  Secretary 
Joseph  Califano  warned  in  1978  that 
medical  expenditures  could  represent  as 
much  as  12  percent  of  the  GNP  by  the  end 
of  the  century.  The  United  States  is  only 
1 .5  percent  away  from  that  figure  today. 

Havrilesky  argues  that  percentage  of  the 
GNP  isn't  a  meaningful  statistic  here. 
"Sabiston  is  correct  to  argue  that  the  total 
dollar  expenditures  on  physicians'  services 


In  a  new  application  of 
antitrust  theory,  a  Duke 
law  professor  says  the 
medical  profession's  most 
powerful  joint  accrediting 
boards  are  violating  antitrust 
laws — by  restricting  produc- 
tion of  health-care 
information  for  consumers. 

In  health  care,  says  Clark  C. 
Havighurst,  information  is  a 
commodity  that  should  be 
produced  under  competitive 
conditions.  "The  only  reason 
why  joint  boards  have  not 
been  attacked  before  is  that 
antitrust  lawyers  have  not 
recognized  that  health-care 
information  and  opinion  are 
marketplace  commodities  and 
if  their  production  is  mono- 
polized consumers  are 
harmed." 

Among  the  leading  joint 
boards  that  stand  out  for 
possible  challenge  are  the 
Joint  Commission  on 
Accreditation  of  Hospitals  and 


the  Liaison  Committee  on 
Medical  Education,  both 
influential  on  the  quality  of 
U.S.  health  care,  says 
Havighust,  writing  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Law  and 
Medicine. 

Havighurst,  director  of  the 
Program  on  Legal  Issues  in 
Health  Care  at  the  law  school 
and  a  member  of  the  Institute 
of  Medicine  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  says 
joint  boards  have  long  been 
part  of  "a  cartel  strategy"  to 
curb  competition  by  standard- 
izing medicial  training, 
personnel,  and  services  in  the 
United  States.  A  vital  feature 
of  this  strategy  is  the  denial  to 
consumers  of  information 
about  differences  in  the 
nature  and  quality  of  medical 
professionals  and  hospitals. 
He  says  consumers  usually 
know  very  little  about  the 
options  available  to  them  in 
the  health  care  delivery 


system  because  of  that  systen 
"one-party  rule." 

By  viewing  information 
about  the  system  as  a  market- 
place commodity  and 
restraints  on  competition  in 
its  dissemination  as  a  violation 
of  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act, 
the  courts  could  help 
consumers  make  more 
informed  choices  about  their 
health  care,  Havighurst  says, 
stressing  that  he  is  not 
accusing  the  doctor  members 
of  these  joint  boards  of  moral 
wrongdoing.  "What  they  hav 
done  is  not  at  all  like  price 
fixing,  but  the  professional 
tradition  they  are  carrying  on 
is  based  on  the  monopolistic 
premise  that  the  organized 
profession  should  decide  what 
is  best  for  consumers.  Now 
that  the  antitrust  laws  apply  t 
professionals  as  they  do  to 
asphalt  contractors,  that 
premise  is  invalid." 


will  decline  if  the  number  of  physicians  is 
reduced.  But  what  matters  is  not  the  dollar 
amount  of  expenditures  but  the  quantity 
of  services  and  the  price  paid  for  that 
service."  He  offers  figures  from  the  Statisti- 
cal Abstract  of  the  United  States,  which 
compare  quantity  and  price  for  physician 
care  with  physician  income  for  the  years 
1970  and  1980.  "Between  1970  and 
1980,  the  number  of  physicians  per  capita 
rose  32  percent  [to  182  per  100,000 
population],  and  annual  visits  to  physi- 
cians per  capita  rose  from  4.6  to  4.8 
percent.  Not  only  were  there  more  doctors 
per  capita,  but  over  the  decade  more  people 
were  visiting  physicians.  This  suggests  that 
doctors  were  spending  a  lot  more  time  with 
their  patients  in  1980  than  in  1970,  and 
were  actually  charging  them  smaller  fees, 
in  constant  purchasing  power  adjusted 
after  inflation.  I  don't  want  anybody  to 
draw  the  inference  from  this  data  that  the 
level  of  medical  care  in  1980  was  enough 
for  the  American  people.  In  terms  of  infant 
mortality  and  life  expectancy — two  widely 
accepted  indices  of  the  quality  of  health 
care — we  come  up  short  by  international 
standards.  But  we  can  see  median  physician 
income  [income  from  unincorporated 
practice  adjusted  for  inflation]  fell  from 
approximately  $88,000  to  $64,000.  So 
now  they  want  to  cut  back.  We're  not 
blaming  them  for  being  greedy."  Adds 
Havrilesky,  "We're  greedy,  too,  but  we 
don't  have  as  effective  a  cartel  to  militate 
against  the  public  interest  in  the  way  they 
are." 

Entitlement  isn't  a  dirty  word  in  medical 
circles.  "It  takes  a  tremendous  outlay  of 
money  for  someone  to  go  through  medical 
school,"  says  Sabiston.  "There  are  tremen- 


dous debts  to  pay  back.  An  individual  may 
want  to  make  up  to  his  family  for  the  years 
that  they  were  in  want.  This  is  human 
nature.  A  lawyer  goes  to  four  years  of 
college  and  three  years  of  law  school  and 
then  is  out  making  a  living,  while  a  student 
in  medicine  is  still  in  the  third  year  of 
medical  school."  A  resident  training 
period  normally  follows,  which  Sabiston 
says  has  become  a  significant  problem  area. 
"The  number  of  approved  residency  pro- 
grams is  less  than  the  total  of  medical 
graduates  each  year.  Last  year  there  were 
20,000  graduates  from  medical  schools 
but  only  17,000  openings  for  internships 
and  residencies.  The  quality  of  physicians 
needs  to  be  emphasized." 

The  counter-argument  is  that  organized 
medicine  controls  the  number  of  resi- 
dencies and  therefore  creates  its  own 
problem.  "It's  as  if  I  said  I  can't  buy  more 
orange  juice  because  I  don't  have  enough 
glasses, "says  economics  major  Christopher 
Phelan.  "It's  my  fault;  I  need  more 
glasses."  Bronfenbrenner  and  Havrilesky 
contend  that  the  medical  profession's  self- 
governing  licensing  procedures  control  the 
tide  of  practitioners  and  would-be  practi- 
tioners through  their  influence  on  the 
medical  schools  and  hospitals.  "They 
control  both  ends  and  that's  how  they 
control  the  numbers,"  says  Havrilesky, 
"but  when  you're  talking  specific  deci- 
sions, it  can  be  difficult  to  find  the  smoking 
gun." 

"The  board  that  makes  decisions  about 
residencies  being  given  to  institutions  [the 
Accreditation  Council  for  Graduate  Medi- 
cal Education]  is  made  up  of  representatives 
from  all  fields  of  medicine,  as  well  as  non- 
medical representatives,"  says  Sabiston. 


"There  usually  has  to  be  a  detailed  report 
given  on  why  an  institution  is  approved  or 
turned  down."  He  says  institutions  can  go 
to  the  council's  appeals  board  if  they  are 
dissatisfied  with  the  reasons  for  the  deci- 
sion, and  can  later  take  the  appeal  to 
court.  "This  is  rare  because  anyone  sitting 
on  the  decision  committee  isn't  likely  to 
make  an  unfair  decision  which  will  be 
overturned  by  a  judge  and  jury,"  Sabiston 
adds.  The  council's  member  organizations 
are  the  AMA,  the  American  Hospital 
Association,  the  Association  of  American 
Medical  Colleges,  the  American  Board  of 
Medical  Specialties,  and  the  Council  of 
Medical  Specialty  Societies.  It  considers 
many  elements  of  an  institution  seeking 
residency  approval,  including  teaching  staff 
size  and  hospital  and  laboratory  space. 
Approved  hospitals  are  reevaluated  every 
few  years,  "to  keep  standards  high,"  says 
Sabiston. 

A  little  history  shows  that  numbers  have 
long  been  significant  in  medical  care  pro- 
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jections.  In  1910,  a  comprehensive  study 
titled  the  "Flexner  Report"  found  that 
many  of  the  nation's  155  medical  schools 
were  more  like  diploma  mills  because  they 
had  inadequate  facilities  and  were  turning 
out  poorly  trained  physicians.  The  report, 
with  its  emphasis  on  uniform  standards  of 
excellence,  was  chiefly  responsible  for  a 


substantial  decrease  in  the  number  of  U.S. 
medical  schools — down  to  eighty-three  by 
1920. 

The  1950s  and  '60s  witnessed  a  dramatic 
call  for  more  medical  schools  after  several 
government-sponsored  studies  found  the 
existing  number  insufficient  to  meet 
American  health  care  demands.  The 
government  established  grants,  loans,  and 
other  incentives  to  encourage  increased 
enrollment  and  facility  expansion.  Capita- 
tion grants,  which  continued  until  the 
GMENAC  report  appeared,  rewarded 
medical  schools  for  increased  enrollment 
specifically  on  a  per  capita  basis.  The 
operation  was  successful.  Between  1966 
and  1976,  twenty-eight  new  medical 
schools  were  started  and  the  annual  num- 
ber of  medical  school  graduates  jumped 
from  8,148  to  14,969.  But  by  the  late 
1 970s,  new  reports  suggested  the  combined 
graduating  classes  exceeded  the  need, 
based  on  estimates  of  the  number  of 
Continued  on  page  44 
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Shortly  after  Duke  announced  a 
cutback  in  its  medical  school 
enrollment,  a  woman  called  the 
law  school's  admissions  office. 
She  wanted  to  know  if  the  law  school  was 
planning  to  follow  suit.  Dean  Paul  Carring- 
ton  says  that  while  there  is  some  evidence 
of  a  glut  to  the  extent  that  placing  graduates 
in  suitably  gratifying  jobs  can  be  problem- 
atic, cutting  law  school  enrollments  would 
be  an  inappropriate  response.  In  other 
words,  the  answer  is  no. 

The  United  States  has  approximately 
500,000  practicing  physicians  and  622,625 
lawyers.  While  medical  schools  want  to 
stem  the  rising  tide,  law  schools  are  reluc- 
tant to  do  so.  The  nature  of  legal  training  is 
what  makes  the  difference. 

"The  word  glut  is  used,  and  I  hear  it 
from  time  to  time,"  says  Carrington,  "but 
it's  an  illusive  idea.  One  has  to  be  very 
careful  not  to  be  drawn  into  the  position 
of  saying  there  are  too  many  people  who 
know  too  much  law,  or  are  too  cognizant 
about  how  the  government  works,  or  know 
too  much  about  how  people's  rights  are 
enforced.  All  of  these  positions  are  unten- 
able. So  to  the  extent  that  the  function  of 
law  training  is  to  make  people  knowledge- 
able in  these  areas,  there  can't  be  too  much 
of  it. 

"On  the  other  hand,  whether  you  have 
too  many  or  not  depends  on  how  they 
behave,"  says  Carrington,  referring  to  ex- 
cessive or  frivolous  litigation — the  kinds 
of  professional  behavior  that  the  medical 
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field  dubs  "predatory"  in  its  argument  for 
a  cutback.  "If  the  financial  support 
becomes  a  problem  [for  lawyers],  you  may 
get  the  kind  of  conduct  that  has  anti-social 
consequences  to  it.  But  trying  to  prevent 
this  conduct  by  lawyers  by  somehow 
constraining  the  supply  of  legal  training  is 
a  treacherous  activity.  So  far  there  has 
been  very  little  serious  conversation  about 
that  as  a  possible  approach  to  the  problem." 
The  real  problem  for  law  schools  in 
general,  says  Carrington,  is  the  difficulty 
in  matching  pre-professional  students  with 
Continued  on  page  45 
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GEORGE  HOLT: 


BRINGING  THE  PAST  INTO  THE  PRESENT 


Preservation  of  folk  traditions  breathes  life  into 
North  Carolina's  cultural  heritage. 


Long  before  TV  dinners,  Trimline 
telephones,  and  Lucite,  there  were 
collard  greens  and  pot  likker,  a 
ritualized  "good  morning"  holler 
across  the  fields,  and  salt-glazed  stoneware 
jugs — a  tad  uneven  at  the  base  but  just  as 
solid  as  you  please.  Well  before  a  turn  of 
the  dial  or  a  push  of  the  button,  before  fast 
forward  or  instant  replay,  there  were  string 
bands  and  gospel,  buck  dancing  and  shape 
note  singing.  In  pre-industrial  North  Caro- 
lina, daily  life  had  yet  to  become  new  and 
improved. 

Documenting,  preserving,  and  sharing 
North  Carolina's  extensive  folk  traditions 
have  kept  George  Holt  '74  busy  through- 
out the  decade  since  his  student  days  at 
Duke.  As  director  of  the  folklife  section  of 
the  North  Carolina  Arts  Council,  he 
produces  festivals,  school  programs,  and 
other  events  highlighting  "old-time"  ways 
of  doing  things — raising  a  barn,  healing 
with  herbs,  grinding  corn,  flatfoot  dancing 
to  bluegrass  music.  With  each  event  comes 
the  reminder  of  where  we've  been — even 
as  we  hurtle  forward.  His  work  unveils 
diverse  cultural  traditions  that  underscore 
our  differences — in  a  society  born  of  the 
melting  pot  and  seemingly  intent  upon 
homogeneity. 


These  traditions  embodied  both  utilitar- 
ian and  creative  expression,  often  fulfilling 
both  simultaneously  in  agrarian  North 
Carolina.  "The  state  was  predominantly 
rural  and  its  economy  was  based  on  agri- 
culture," says  Holt.  "People  were  very 
much  dependent  upon  themselves  and 
their  neighbors."  Woven  baskets  of  split 
oak  were  common  in  rural  areas  of  the 
state,  their  beauty  second  only  to  their 
many  uses — transporting  cotton,  holding 
feed  for  livestock,  and  catching  fish. 
Folktales  functioned  as  childhood  enter- 
tainment while  cementing  family  ties  and 
reaffirming  local  legend.  Blues  musicians 
with  guitars,  banjos,  and  washboards  fre- 
quented tobacco  auctions  in  the  early 
1900s,  entertaining  buyers  while  singing 
of  their  own  experiences.  They  were  trans- 
mitting local  black  culture  and  creating 
group  identity,  though  no  one  would  have 
thought  to  burden  sheer  entertainment 
with  sociological  significance  at  the  time. 
That  came  later,  after  sweeping  industriali- 
zation changed  the  character  of  daily  life — 
taking  people  from  the  farms  and  sending 
them  to  the  mills  and  factories. 

"We  went  through  a  major  cultural  and 
social  upheaval  during  industrialization," 
says  Holt.  "When  people  left  the  farms  to 
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Peg  Leg  Sam,  blues  harmonica  player,  Leonard  Emmanuel,  world-champion  hollerer,  and  Ola  Belle  Reed,  singer  of  mountain  songs 


go  to  work  in  the  mills,  a  whole  way  of  life 
changed.  There  was  less  free  time  to  create 
and  play  music.  Not  only  men,  but  women 
and  children  worked  in  the  mills.  In  the 
1920s  came  the  radio,  the  phonograph. 
World  War  II  had  a  tremendous  impact. 
People  left  the  area  and  were  exposed  to 
the  world.  It  changed  people's  views  as 
well  as  the  economy." 

With  the  expansion  of  communication 
came  an  intermingling  of  cultures  once 
familial  and  regional.  A  pervasive  uniform- 
ity seemed  about  to  engulf  diversity  as 
industrialization  and  later,  technology, 
coined  the  word  obsolescence.  It  is  the 
phenomenon  that,  today,  sends  people  to 
restored  villages  with  conger  ted  gift  shops, 
or  to  back  roads  in  search  of  "local  color." 
While  vestiges  of  traditions  past  can  still 
be  found  in  more  isolated  areas — and  find- 
ing them  is  part  of  Holt's  job — isolation  is 
itself  becoming  obsolete.  "No  one  is  really 
isolated  anymore,"  he  says.  "There  may 
not  be  a  phone  or  indoor  plumbing,  but 
I've  never  been  to  a  place  that  didn't  have  a 
TV." 

Though  deeply  appreciative  of  North 
Carolina's  extensive  folk  traditions,  Holt 
came  to  know  them  only  after  arriving  at 
Duke  in  1970.  Born  in  Washington,  D.C., 
he  grew  up  in  Houston,  Texas,  and  later 
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His  work  unveils  cultural 
traditions  that  under- 
score our  differences — 
in  a  society  born  of 
the  melting  pot  and 
seemingly  intent  upon 
homogeneity. 


moved  with  his  family  to  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 
Holt's  parents  are  both  Duke  alumni:  his 
father,  Duncan  W  Holt  '43,  and  his 
mother,  Daphne  Mahon  Holt  '48.  While 
their  son  had  already  demonstrated  strong 
organizational  abilities  working  on  various 
University  Union  events,  it  wasn't  until  he 
spent  a  summer  interning  for  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  in  Washington,  D.C., 
that  he  began  applying  these  skills  to  a 
growing  interest  in  folklife. 

Holt  helped  organize  the  Smithsonian's 
1973  Festival  of  American  Folklife.  "I  was 
greatly  influenced  by  traditional  culture, 


especially  music  of  this  region."  He  was 
particularly  impressed  by  the  North  Caro- 
lina musicians  and  singers — among  them 
Elizabeth  Cotton,  a  Chapel  Hill  native, 
singer,  and  blues  guitarist  whose  song 
"Freight  Train"  became  an  American 
classic.  Holt's  summer  extended  into  the 
fall  semester  and  he  took  a  leave  of  absence 
from  college  to  continue  working  for  the 
Smithsonian,  learning  about  the  folk  tradi- 
tions of  his  adopted  home  state  to  the 
south.  Upon  returning  to  Duke,  he  per- 
suaded the  University  Union  that  an  arts 
and  crafts  festival  would  be  a  successful 
venture,  particularly  since  the  time-worn 
Joe  College  Weekend  rock  concerts  were 
losing  money.  In  April  of  1974,  after 
months  of  planning,  Duke  got  its  first 
extra-curricular  taste  of  traditional  North 
Carolina  folklife,  with  an  event  based  on 
the  Smithsonian  model.  The  outdoor  festi- 
val attracted  many  of  the  state's  traditional 
craft  artists  and  musicians.  An  evening 
concert  in  Page  Auditorium  featured  Eliza- 
beth Cotton,  who  was  81  years  old  at  the 
time.  Ten  years  later,  she's  still  going 
strong.  "It  was  the  first  time  I  was  directly 
responsible  for  organizing  an  event,"  says 
Holt.  "Although  I  was  a  religion  major  at 
Duke,  I  often  felt  like  I  majored  in  Union." 
He  nearly  did.  Finishing  up  his  senior 


year  after  the  leave  of  absence  with  the 
Smithsonian,  Holt  produced  yet  another 
festival  on  an  even  grander  scale  in  1975. 
The  university  community  had  begun  to 
anticipate  such  events  and  its  appetite 
seemed  insatiable.  And  so  it  was  for  the 
larger  Durham  community,  which  was 
grappling  with  how  to  observe  the  ap- 
proaching Bicentennial.  As  a  CETA  em- 
ployee, Holt  began  working  with  the 
Bicentennial  committee  to  organize  what 
became  the  highly  successful  North  Caro- 
lina Bicentennial  Folklife  Festival.  The 
three-day  event  was  held  at  Durham's  West 
Point  on  the  Eno,  a  mill  community  in 
operation  from  1778  to  1942.  It  seemed 
especially  appropriate  that  the  country's 
200th  birthday  celebration  should  be 
marked  by  a  celebration  of  its  cultural 
roots — with  string  music  by  the  Pine  Ridge 
Boys,  Nellie  Duckett's  spinning,  and  Joseph 
Wheeler's  sorghum  cane  molasses.  Some 
30,000  people  visited  the  festival  each  day 
to  view  the  traditional  artistry  of  250 
participants.  Many  of  the  folk  artists  were 
unaccustomed  to  the  limelight;  their  skills 
had  been  passed  quietly  from  one  genera- 
tion to  the  next,  and  performance  had  little 
place  in  the  routines  of  daily  life.  A  local 
newspaper  called  the  festival  "a  miracle." 

Holt's  success  led  to  his  being  hired  in 
1977  by  the  North  Carolina  Department 
of  Cultural  Resources  to  establish  and 
develop  a  statewide  folklife  program.  His 
first  major  activity  was  another  winning 
folklife  festival  in  1978,  which  highlighted 
music,  crafts,  and  cooking  from  the  state's 
mountain,  piedmont,  and  coastal  regions, 
and  drew  more  than  60,000  people.  "The 
locating  of  festival  participants  has  in- 
volved months  of  field  work,"  wrote  Holt 
in  the  festival  program.  "We  have  logged 
thousands  of  miles  and  have  made  inquiries 
at  countless  doorsteps  and  tiny  country 
stores  .  .  .  For  us,  North  Carolina  has 
emerged  as  a  fascinating  network  of  com- 
munities as  diverse  and  complex  as  the 
terrain.  It  is  a  place  of  interesting  folkways 
where  allegiances  are  given  to  many  differ- 
ent cultural  identities." 

Despite  the  rapid  growth  that  character- 
izes much  of  the  Southeast,  North 
Carolina's  folk  traditions  have  managed  to 
endure,  says  Holt,  in  part  because  the  state 
still  maintains  its  rural  character,  with  an 
emphasis  on  family  and  community.  Too, 
North  Carolinians  have  displayed  what 
Holt  terms  "a  precocious  awareness"  of 
the  value  of  their  native  cultural  resources. 
One  of  the  most  important  published 
collections  of  folklore  in  the  state  was 
amassed  by  Frank  C.  Brown,  the  late  Duke 
professor  of  English.  His  seven-volume 
collection,  North  Carolina  Folklore,  resulted 


from  his  extensive  travels  throughout  the 
state  in  the  1 930s.  It  was  published  by  and 
is  still  available  from  Duke  University 
Press.  While  thirty-five  states  have  folklife 
offices,  North  Carolina's  was  among  the 
first,  and  served  as  a  role  model  in  the 
development  of  others  that  followed.  In 
terms  of  budget  and  staff,  the  state  has  one 
of  the  largest  folklife  programs  in  the 
country.  The  office  is  staffed  by  four  and 
has  a  $150,000  annual  budget.  It  recently 
became  a  section  of  the  North  Carolina 
Arts  Council,  which  is  also  a  part  of  the 
Department  of  Cultural  Resources. 

Promoting  public  awareness  and  appre- 
ciation of  North  Carolina's  indigenous 
folk  culture  has  inspired  other  programs 
through  the  folklife  office.  In  1979,  Holt 
produced    a    celebration    of    traditional 


North  Carolina  dances  that  highlighted  the 
opening  night  of  the  American  Dance 
Festival's  second  season  at  Duke.  The 
performances — rabbit,  flatfoot,  and  buck 
dancing  to  string  bands  and  the  rhythms 
of  spoon-clicking  and  body-slapping  ham- 
bone  routines — delighted  the  crowd.  These 
traditional  dances  of  rural  North  Carolina, 
while  sharp  contrasts  to  the  festival's  avant- 
garde  movements,  are  distant  cousins  that 
continue  to  provide  a  wealth  of  resources 
for  the  contemporary  artist.  "A  refreshing, 
even  grand,  program,"  wrote  New  York 
Times  dance  critic  Anna  Kisselgoff. 

Holt  also  brought  folk  arts  to  North 
Carolina's    public    schools    through    an 
expansive  but  low-cost  program  encom- 
passing traditional  music,  crafts,  dances, 
Continued  on  page  47 


Elizabeth  Cotton:  still  singing  the  blues  at  90 
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TROUBLESOME  TRENDS  AMID  SALUBRIOUS  SIGNS 

1 

The  economics  columnist  on  deficit  dilemmas, 
"merger  mania,"  and  more. 

ust  back  from  Argentina — where  he 
reported  on  the  near-default  that 
threatened  to  shock  the  internation- 
al banking  system — Leonard  Silk 
Ph.D.  '47,  LL.D.  (Hon.)  78  came  to  Duke 
in  early  April.  The  reason  for  the  campus 
visit:  a  meeting  of  the  Institute  of  Policy 
Sciences  and  Public  Affairs  visiting  board, 
on  which  he  serves,   and  an  Institute- 
sponsored  debate  on  the  federal  deficit,  in 
which  he  participated. 

Back  home  in  New  York,  Silk  is  the 
economics  columnist  of  The  New  York 
Times.  His  column,  "Economic  Scene," 
appears  twice  a  week.  Before  joining  the 
Times  in  1970,  he  was  a  senior  fellow  of  the 
Brookings  Institution  and,  before  that, 
economics  editor  for  Bttsiness  Week  maga- 
zine.    He     has     worked     on     national 
committees,     grappling     with     agendas 
ranging  from  the  "war  on  poverty"  to 
labor-management  relations.  Outside  the 
pages  of  the  Times,  he  has  written  on 
economic  forecasting,  business  and  the 
news  media,  Ronald  Reagan,  and  man  in 
outer  space.  As  his  career  was  beginning, 
Silk   taught   economics   at  Duke;   since 
then,  he  has  been  a  visiting  professor  and 
an    advisory-board    member    at    several 
universities. 

Is  America  destined  to  deficit-spend 
itself  into  economic  chaos?  Should  we 
expect  to  see  an  age  of  information  displace 
the  age  of  smokestacks?  Does  the  Argentine 
debt  crisis  symbolize  the  promise  or  the 
problems  of  international  finance?  Silk 
addressed  these  and  other  economic  issues 
in  an  interview  held  while  he  was  here 
under  the  Institute's  auspices. 

Federal  Reserve  chairman  Paul  Volcker 
has  warned  that  failure  to  cut  the 
federal  deficit  will  invite  a  "clear  and 
present  danger,"  probably  including 
high  interest  rates,  inflationary  prices, 
and  a  return  to  recession.  Yet  the  alter- 
native of  cutting  social  programs  or 
raising  taxes  is  equally  unattractive. 
How  do  we  decide  among  such  painful 
choices? 

Well,  there  are  all  sorts  of  ways  to  skin  a 
cat.  And  depending  on  one's  political  and 
social  and  ethical  values,  which  obviously 
differ  from  person  to  person  and  from 
group  to  group,  you  can  go  about  reducing 
a  deficit  in  very  different  ways.  At  the 
moment,  the  battle  over  priorities  in  social 
and  military  expenditures  is  very  likely  to 
produce  big  struggles  between  the  White 
House  and  the  respective  parties  in  Con- 
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gress  over  how  to  shrink  the  budget  deficit. 
The  aggregate  shrinkage  is  relatively  easy 
to  predict  at  this  point:  You  know  what  the 
number  is  going  to  be  for  the  next  three 
years,  between  $150  and  $190  billion. 
Whether  that  is  adequate  or  not  is  a  differ- 
ent question.  The  hard  part  is  whether 
that  money  is  going  to  come  out  of  defense 
or  is  going  to  come  out  of  social  programs. 
And  if  you  have  some  kind  of  tax  increase 
as  part  of  the  package,  is  it  going  to  be 
progressive  or  regressive  or  technically 
neutral,  and  is  it  going  to  be  consumer- 
oriented  or  business-oriented?  Values  as 
well  as  interest  groups  are  involved  in  all  of 
those  decisions. 

Do  you  think  the  president  and  Con- 
gress will  show  the  political  fortitude 
necessary  for  making  meaningful 
budget-cutting  decisions? 

I  think  we  will  be  moving  in  the  right 
direction  slowly  and  painfully,  and  I  would 
be  fairly  pessimistic  that  there  would  be  an 
adequate  solution  for  the  next  several 
years.  The  best  way  to  stay  out  of  trouble 
in  all  things  is  not  to  get  into  it  in  the  first 
place.  Under  White  House  leadership, 
Congress  rushed  into  a  far  deeper  set  of 
tax  cuts  than  was  prudent  or  economically 
wise.  Congress  also  has  participated  in  too 
rapid  an  increase  in  military  expenditures, 
too  unexamined  an  increase  in  terms  of 
specific  expenditure  programs.  This  legis- 
lation is  harder  to  undo  than  to  do.  One 
reason  is  that  the  interest-group  benefits 
are  on  the  doing  side,  not  on  the  undoing 
side.  So  I  would  therefore  expect  it  would 
be  hard  to  unravel.  But  still,  as  the  stock 
market's  behavior  has  been  demonstrating, 
there  are  penalties  that  are  quite  severe  if 
you  don't  do  anything — penalties  for  the 
country,  for  other  interest  groups,  for 
individuals.  They  can  take  the  form  of 
high  interest  rates,  falling  bond  and  stock 
prices,  injury  to  people  in  terms  of  their 
net  wealth  as  well  as  their  income,  and 
ultimately  a  worsening  of  inflationary 
pressures  and  quite  possibly  another  turn 
into  recession.  So  you  pay  the  price  for  a 
bad  fiscal  policy  and  for  the  necessity  of 
trying  to  counteract  it  with  a  restrictive 
monetary  policy. 

In  recent  years  we  have  seen  several 
episodes  in  which  the  fiscal  authori- 
ties— namely,  the  president  and 
Congress — set  out  on  a  course  signifi- 
cantly at  odds  with  the  monetary 
authority,  namely  the  Federal  Reserve. 
Is  it  time  to  make  the  Fed  more 
politically  accountable,  or  is  the 
national  interest  best  served  by  an 
independent  Fed? 

Seeing  the  way  government  has  con- 
ducted itself,  one  could  almost  argue  the 
case  the  other  way  around:  The  national 
government  ought  to  be  more  accountable 
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"As  an  economist  of  the 
old  school,  I'm  still  a 

believer  in  competition 
and  in  trying  to  fight 

against  those  forces  that 

are  endlessly  trying  to 

undermine  it." 


to  the  Fed.  Now,  I  say  that  a  little  bit  wryly. 
I'm  not  for  an  elitist,  appointed  govern- 
ment. But  I  do  think  that  we  have  benefited 
from  rather  than  been  hurt  by  the  degree 
of  independence  that  the  Fed  has  managed 
to  sustain.  One  shouldn't  exaggerate  the 
amount  of  independence  that  the  Fed  has: 
The  Fed,  like  the  Supreme  Court,  follows 
the  election  returns  to  a  degree.  I  don't 
mean  that  as  a  vilification  of  either  institu- 
tion. But  there  is  an  influence  of 
government  and  of  the  popular  will  on 
these  appointed  institutions.  And  the  Fed 
is  a  creature  of  Congress.  It  reports  to 
Congress,  it  is  criticized  by  Congress,  and 
it  has  to  maintain  relations  with  the  White 
House.  It's  a  myth  to  think  that  the  Fed 
lives  in  its  castle  on  Constitution  Avenue 
and  that  anybody  approaching  it  from  the 
direction  of  either  end  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  is  going  to  be  shot  on  sight.  There 
is  an  interrelationship  and  an  interaction. 
In  our  wonderful  American  way,  we 
probably  have  the  right  degree  of  ambiguity 
about  the  independent  relationship  be- 
tween the  Fed  and  the  rest  of  the 
government. 

Is  it  rational  and  possible  to  put  in 
place  a  national  industrial  policy — a 
policy  that  encourages  the  develop- 
ment of  a  service  economy  as  it  allows 
the  smokestack  economy  to  wither? 

One  has  to  define  what  kind  of  industrial 
policy  one  wants  very  carefully  before  one 
can  say  whether  it's  a  good  thing  or  a  bad 
thing.  If  the  term  industrial  policy  is  in  fact 
a  kind  of  euphemism  or  essentially  a 
synonym  for  protectionism,  then  it  is  a 
bad  thing.  If  the  industrial  policy  consisted 
of  protectionist  legislation  against  Japanese 
cars,  it  would  be  a  bad  thing.  And  I  think 
sometimes,  behind  their  sleeves,  protec- 
tionism is  essentially  what  some  people 
who  are  champions  of  industrial  policy 
want.  It's  extremely  difficult  to  have  an 
effective  industrial  policy  if  it  simply 
means  to  substitute  government  or  bureau- 
cratic    decision-making     for     effective 


industrial  or  business  decision-making  in 
response  to  market  forces.  And  by  and 
large  I'm  not  for  that.  But  when  it  comes  to 
improving  education  and  job  skills,  to 
improving  mobility  of  resources,  support- 
ing research  and  development  so  that  our 
country  is  in  the  forefront  of  technological 
progress,  all  those  are  aspects  of  industrial 
policy  that  I  would  favor. 
If  the  United  States  loses  its  promi- 
nence in  smokestack  industries  of 
strategic  importance — if  we  are  forced 
to  become  a  heavy  importer  of  steel, 
for  example — will  we  place  ourselves 
in  peril  with  our  reliance  on  foreign 
suppliers? 

I  don't  think  it's  a  huge  concern.  I 
suspect  that  we  can  produce  as  much  steel 
as  we  need  for  tanks  and  planes  and  missile 
casings  and  so  forth,  without  supporting  a 
steel  industry  also  large  enough  to  take 
care  of  all  the  automobiles,  refrigerators, 
steel  beams,  buildings,  and  everything  else. 
The  national  security  argument  ought  to 
be  limited  to  national  security  in  a  more 
direct  way.  Everybody  from  the  watch 
industry  to  the  sausage-casing  industry 
can  always  think  of  national  security  rea- 
sons to  justify  everything,  and  that  is, 
again,  protectionist.  But  I  don't  believe 
there  is  some  mystical  relationship  between 
producing  your  own  steel  for  refrigerators 
and  the  national  security.  You  can  as  well 
make  the  argument  in  favor  of  informa- 
tion industries  because  of  the  crucial 
importance  and  urgency  of  having  com- 
puter-based technology  for  the  modern 
age. 

Historically,  the  United  States  has 
valued  its  position  as  a  free-trading 
nation.  Today  we  are  seeing  a  tide  of 
protectionist  sentiment,  notably  in 
the  so-called  domestic-content  legisla- 
tion being  pushed  by  the  automobile 
union  and  industry.  Can  we  expect 
that  protectionist  tide  to  ebb? 

I  think  it  is  long  lasting;  it  is  long  sur- 
viving. Protectionism  was  not  invented 
only  a  few  years  ago.  We've  had  it  as  a 
running  thread  throughout  American  his- 
tory and  even  before  America  began  to 
have  its  own  national  history.  There's 
nothing  new  about  it  and  there's  nothing 
that's  likely  to  cause  it  to  expire.  It's  on  the 
rise  and  it  has  been  in  recent  years  because 
of  domestic  and  world  economic  condi- 
tions. The  series  of  recessions  and  the 
excess  capacities  in  some  industries  along 
with  the  accompanying  unemployment 
have  intensified  protectionist  pressures. 
And  governments  here  and  abroad  have 
yielded  to  those  pressures,  from  my  stand- 
point, to  an  excessive  degree.  A  great  deal 
depends  not  just  on  our  national  leader- 
ship but  on  our  ability  to  handle  the 
macroeconomic  variables  and  also  to  face 


ederal  budget  deficits 
are  "monstrous,"  said 
Senator  William 
Proxmire  (D-Wis.)  in  a 
campus  speech,  and  unless 
something  is  done,  the  nation 
will  find  itself  in  a  recession 
next  year. 

Proxmire,  whose  visit  to 
Duke  was  part  of  the  Invest- 
ment Club's  Financial  Forum 
Series,  said  reducing  spending 
or  increasing  taxes  would  be 
unpopular  in  an  election  year, 
but  it  must  be  done.  "The 
federal  deficit  is  the  biggest  in 
history;  it's  absolutely 
appalling  and  stunning. 
Unless  we  cut  spending  or 
increase  taxes  or  both,  the 
federal  deficit  will  total  $  1 
trillion  during  the  next  five 
years. 

"I  think  that  this  year  infla- 
tion is  likely  to  stay  down  and 
everything  will  probably  be 
smooth.  On  the  surface,  every- 
thing seems  like  it's  coming  up 
roses.  But  I'm  a  cynic,  like 
H.L.  Mencken,  who  said, 
'When  I  smell  flowers,  I  look 


around  for  a  casket.'  " 

As  Proxmire  interpreted  it, 
the  recession  of  1981-82  was 
an  "interest-rate  recession," 
which  "knocked  the  home- 
building  industry  and  car 
industry  flat  on  their  backs. 
At  least  two  million  jobs  were 
lost  in  home-building  alone." 
He  predicted  that  a  similar 
recession  would  return  by 
1985  unless  the  federal 
government  reduces  its 
domination  of  the  credit 
markets.  Major  spending  cuts 
in  the  defense  budget,  Medi- 
care, the  dairy  support  pro- 
gram, and  government 
housing  would  figure  in  the 
Proxmire  anti-deficit  strategy. 
He  also  suggested  that  the 
federal  government  eliminate 
revenue  sharing. 

Proxmire,  elected  to 
Congress  in  1957,  is  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  on  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee, 
and  a  member  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. He  is  famous  for  his 
"Golden  Fleece"  awards, 


which  highlight  instances  of 
government  waste.  He  is 
frequently  critical  of  excessive 
and  ineffective  military  equip- 
ment, including  the  Army's 
Abrams  tanks,  which  cost  $3 
million  each,  "and  break 
down  every  thirty-one  miles 
and  get  four  miles  to  the 
gallon." 

In  his  Duke  talk,  Proxmire 
proposed  an  annual  increase 
in  the  defense  budget  of  about 
3  percent,  versus  the  13  per- 
cent increase  sought  by 
President  Ronald  Reagan,  and 
called  for  the  elimination  of 
Reagan's  1983  tax  cut.  "That 
would  add  $40  billion  to 
revenues  by  1988.  If  all  of  my 
suggestions  were  followed, 
this  would  come  close  to 
balancing  the  budget  by  1 988. 

"The  chances  are  slim  of 
doing  anything  this  year,  and 
then  the  next  two  years  we'll 
have  a  recession,  and  no  one 
wants  to  raise  taxes  in  a  reces- 
sion, either,"  Proxmire  added. 
"This  is  going  to  be  hard,  but 
it  has  to  be  done." 


somewhat  more  directly  the  regional  prob- 
lems and  the  unemployment  problems  of 
particular  groups  that  have  been  adversely 
affected.  So  I  don't  think  there  is  any 
simple  answer  to  protectionism  such  as 
bringing  Adam  Smith  back  to  life.  One 
has  to  fight  on  several  fronts  and  one  has 
to  be  clever  politically,  to  give  less  than 
people  want  and  to  try  to  legislate  in  a  way 
that  is  undoable.  There  is  a  difference 
between  a  permanent  change  in  the  tariff 
structure  and  temporary  relief;  there  is  a 
difference  between  legislation  designed  to 
facilitate  adjustment  and  legislation  de- 
signed to  seal  in  an  industry  and  not  permit 
or  not  encourage  adjustment  and  shift  of 
resources,  including  human  resources,  to 
occur. 

The  $500  million  relief  package  for 
Argentina  seems  to  have  put  off  a 
major  crisis  in  the  area  of  international 
debt-payment.  Some  believe  that  the 
alternative  to  the  Argentina  bail-out 
would  have  been  a  domestic  crisis  in 
that  country  and  a  banking  crisis 
affecting  this  one.  Is  it  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  American  financial  institu- 
tions continue  to  be  vulnerable  in 
their  loan-making  to  Third  World 
nations? 

No,  I  think  that  it's  a  very  serious  con- 
cern. I  think  that  the  banks  went  too  far 
and  too  carelessly  in  extending  loans  to 
many  Third  World  countries  without  ade- 
quate  examination   of  what   they   were 


doing.  They  did  what  they  thought  was  a 
lot  of  project  lending,  which  was  really 
balance-of-payments  support.  They  lacked 
an  adequate  basis  for  deciding  whether 
countries  were  exceeding  their  projected 
rates  of  growth  in  both  domestic  output 
and  export  sales.  Well,  it's  obviously  very 
easy  to  say  that  after  the  fact.  I  can 
blushingly  say  that  I  think  I  said  it  before 
the  fact;  but  at  any  rate  there  it  is.  It  is 
going  to  be  very  hard  to  fix  the  enormous 
debts,  which  for  the  developing  countries 
that  are  in  some  degree  of  danger  probably 
exceed  $600  billion.  There  are  reasons 
why  one  has  to  be  nervous  about  not  only 
Argentina  but  other  developing  countries 
that  feel  their  longer-term  interests  require 
them  to  somehow  either  reduce  or  get  rid 
of  that  enormous  debt.  These  are  debts 
that  either  they  contracted — meaning  the 
existing  governments — or  that  predecessor 
governments  contracted,  in  Argentina's 
case  a  predecessor  government  that  they 
regard  as  having  been  vile,  particularly  on 
the  human-rights  front.  If  they  see  no 
economic  interest  in  paying  debts,  they 
will  constantly  be  involved  in  a  struggle  to 
get  debts  postponed  or  reduced,  to  get 
interest  payments  reduced.  It's  going  to  be 
touch-and-go  for  several  years  in  all  prob- 
ability. One  can  think  of  overall  large-scale 
schemes  for  funding  all  that  in  the  short 
term,  for  rolling  over  debt,  for  funding  the 
interest  payments,  and  so  forth.  Whether 
they  are  likely  to  be  practical  schemes, 


negotiable  schemes  politically,  is  another 
issue.  The  debt  problem  is  a  serious  one 
for  the  lending  institutions  and  for  the 
borrowing  institutions.  As  I  was  saying 
earlier  about  other  problems,  we  shouldn't 
have  done  it  in  the  first  place. 
There  is  a  perception  that  today's 
young  managers  are  best  described  as 
hired  guns.  Your  own  newspaper 
reported  a  survey  that  found  middle- 
managers  leaving  for  another  firm  on 
the  average  of  every  thirty-one 
months,  and  changing  jobs  within 
their  own  company  every  twenty-one 
months.  Given  such  mobility  of 
human  resources,  is  the  American 
corporation  in  a  sound  position  for 
long-term  strategic  planning? 

The  environment  of  the  American  cor- 
poration can  be  improved,  and  particularly 
in  terms  of  winning  the  loyalty  of  the  best 
people  and  retaining  them.  How  much  of 
that  is  a  problem  of  morale  and  group 
ethic  and  how  much  of  that  is  a  problem  of 
the  way  the  pecuniary  market  works  or  the 
way  the  total  market  of  rewards  works  is 
very  hard  to  say.  There  is  also  some  reason 
to  raise  questions  about  the  responsibility 
of  individuals  and  whether  short-term 
profit  maximization  makes  as  much  sense 
for  them  as  it  does  for  the  corporation,  or 
any  sense,  for  that  matter.  It's  hard  to  tell 
people  that  they  shouldn't  advance  their 
career  or  to  tell  the  headhunters  to  get 
lost.  There  are  temptations  even  in  aca- 
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deme,  I'm  sure.  When  the  University  of 
Texas  comes  knocking  on  your  door  with 
big  fat  paychecks  and  stipends  and  light 
teaching  loads,  who  is  going  to  tell  them  to 
go  peddle  their  papers?  But  still  I  think  a 
good  society,  including  its  components — 
corporate,  academic,  and  other — requires 
continuity.  And  I  am  concerned  that  there 
is  not  enough  institutional  loyalty  as  a 
foundation  for  wiser  strategic  planning. 
Is  there  any  evidence  that  corpora- 
tions are  becoming  wiser  in  strategic 
planning,  or  is  short-term  profit 
maximization  too  much  of  a  driving 
force? 

Obviously,  strategic  planning  is  hard  to 
do,  since  none  of  us  can  know  the  future  in 
any  firm  way.  It  is  hazardous  and  uncertain, 
and  enormous  booboos  can  be  made  in  the 
name  of  strategic  planning.  I'm  sure  that 
RCA  thought  it  was  doing  strategic  plan- 
ning when  it  launched  its  video  disc 
program,  which  took  time,  trouble,  and 
effort,  and  has  laid  a  $500  million  egg  on 
RCA's  balance  sheet.  But  having  said  that, 
I  do  think  that  in  the  relative  balance, 
between  putting  out  today's  fires  and 
short-run  profit  maximization  on  the  one 
hand,  thinking  ahead  and  trying  to  build 
for  the  future  on  the  other,  the  American 
corporation  has  been  too  light  in  the  latter 
direction. 

For  many  economists,  the  problems 
of  the  mobile  middle-managers  are 
less  vexing  than  the  problems  of  the 
chronically  unemployed.  Is  structural 
unemployment  an  economic  reality 
or  is  it  a  political  excuse? 

I  do  think  that  there  is  some  structural 
unemployment  in  the  country,  and  that 
economic  change  not  only  leaves  behind 
wasted  capital  but  human  losses.  Structur- 
al unemployment  always  looks  somewhat 
worse  when  the  overall  macroeconomy  is 
not  behaving  well.  We  had  this  debate 
about  structural  unemployment  in  the 
early  1960s.  Then  more  stimulative  fiscal 
and  monetary  policies  lifted  us  out  of  the 
recession  with  which  the  '60s  had  begun, 
and  structural  unemployment  seemed  to 
melt  away.  Now  we  have  a  high  level  of 
overall  unemployment  and  we've  had  deep 
recessions.  It's  very  hard  to  disentangle 
the  structural  from  the  cyclical.  If  we  ever 
do  the  things  we  should  do  on  overall 
fiscal,  monetary,  and  incomes  policy,  we 
will  see  how  serious  the  structural  problem 
is.  But  I  do  think  change  has  produced  a 
certain  amount  of  structural  unemploy- 
ment, and  we  should  attack  that  problem 
directly. 

As  the  Commerce  Department  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  now  seem 
to  see  it,  the  concentration  of  economic 
power  is  no  longer  such  a  bad  thing. 
We  have  oil  companies  gobbling  up  oil 
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"Under  White  House 
leadership,  Congress 
rushed  into  a  far  deeper 
set  of  tax  cuts  than  was 
prudent  or  economically 
wise  and  participated  in 
too  rapid  an  increase  in 
military  expenditures." 


companies,  for  example.  Does  a  laissez- 
faire  attitude  toward  mergers  benefit 
the  economy  or  does  it  benefit  the 
stockholders  at  the  expense  of  the 
economy? 

Of  course,  it's  very  difficult  to  give  a 
blanket  answer  to  the  question.  On  the 
whole,  I  remain  a  pro-antitrust  man.  I 
think  competition,  which  everyone  praises 
excepting  when  it  affects  his  own  industry 
or  company,  is  still  the  heart  and  soul  of 
the  American  system.  And  I  think  we 
should  not  be  too  careless  in  undermining 
competition  and  building  oligopolies, 
monopolies,  whatever.  We  can't  follow 
simple  rules  of  thumb  always,  or  depend 
on  concentration  ratios  based  on  domestic 
data  to  be  sure  of  what  is  adequate  competi- 
tion and  what  is  not  adequate  competition. 
We  do  live  more  and  more  in  a  world 
market.  So  industries  that  once  looked  as  if 
they  faced  no  competition  or  very  little, 
like  the  three-way  or  four-way  oligopoly  in 
the  American  automobile  industry,  obvi- 
ously ran  into  very  severe  competition, 
especially  at  the  small-car  end  of  the 
market — from  Japan,  from  Germany,  from 
Sweden,  from  France,  from  other  coun- 
tries. Those  companies'  concentration 
ratios  are  less  relevant  on  the  American 
basis  than  on  a  world-market  basis.  At  the 
same  time,  you  can  undermine  competition 
not  just  by  mergers  but  by  prevailing  on 
Congress  to  put  on  auto  quotas  or  to  have 
the  equivalent  of  protectionist  measures  of 
various  types.  The  world  has  gotten  very 
ingenious  about  how  to  protect  industries. 
So  as  an  economist  of  the  old  school,  if  I 
may  put  it  that  way,  I'm  still  a  believer  in 
competition  and  in  trying  to  fight  against 
those  forces  that  are  endlessly  seeking  to 
undermine  it. 

What  are  your  thoughts  on  the  Senate 
bill  that  would  have  suspended  oil 
mergers  while  Congress  studied  the 
effects  of  mergers  and  drafted  new 
legislation? 


I'm  somewhat  sympathetic  to  it,  but  I 
really  think  the  better  part  of  ignorance 
here  is  valor.  These  cases  do  require  careful 
study  and  analysis.  I  don't  feel  automati- 
cally inclined  to  say  that  if  resources  can  be 
better  used  with  some  consolidation  of  oil 
interests,  that  is  necessarily  a  bad  thing.  A 
lot  of  lesser  oil  companies,  some  maybe 
not  so  lesser,  have  been  in  trouble.  Their 
assets  are  going  to  be  picked  up  in  any  case, 
one  way  or  another.  In  general,  I  did  make 
clear  my  feeling  that  antitrust  legislation 
needs  to  be  preserved.  One  should  be  wary 
of  over-concentration  of  economic  and,  I 
might  add,  political  power.  But  not  having 
studied  the  oil  issue  carefully,  I  would  not 
rush  to  a  conclusion. 
The  recession  just  past  brought  changes 
in  the  traditional  concept  of  adver- 
sarial relations  between  management 
and  labor.  But  with  an  improving  eco- 
nomy, labor  is  again  asserting  itself  at 
the  bargaining  table.  Is  there  reason  to 
expect  a  change  in  management-labor 
relations  to  be  a  lasting  change? 

I  hope  there  has  been  some  lasting 
change;  but  I'm  not  sure  yet  whether  there 
has  been.  Everybody,  managers  as  well  as 
workers,  wants  to  be  made  whole  after  a 
recession  ends.  And  if  you  examine  the 
way  managers  have  been  rewarding  them- 
selves after  the  turnaround,  it  would  cause 
you  to  blush,  or  possibly  if  you  were  a 
stockholder,  to  gnash  your  teeth.  The 
million-dollar  salary  plus  very  sizable  stock 
options  and  so  on  has  become  really  quite 
common.  One  way  or  another,  manage- 
ment has  not  been  slow  to  make  up  for  any 
hardships  it  suffered  in  the  recent  past. 
Working  people  feel  the  same  way.  There 
have  been  givebacks  and  there  have  been 
layoffs  and  unemployment  and  a  depletion 
of  assets  on  the  part  of  working  people. 
There's  a  lot  of  pressure  from  the  bottom 
on  union  leadership,  I'm  sure,  not  to  just 
stand  there  and  make  it  easy  for  bosses  to 
make  more  money,  not  to  allow  bosses  to 
make  more  profits  while  they  get  very  little. 
Recognizing  this  as  the  present  climate — 
and  the  auto  industry  is  going  to  be  a  very 
important  test  case  of  this  in  the  coming 
bargaining — I  do  still  regret  it.  I  think  that 
in  the  long  run  our  real  gains  come  out  of 
rising  productivity  and  rising  output,  that 
there  ought  to  be  room  for  people  to  share, 
that  we  get  into  cyclical  problems  when 
groups  begin  to  compete  with  too  much 
hostility  for  their  respective  shares.  I  would 
hope  that  one  institutional  change  has 
begun,  a  change  in  the  direction  of  profit- 
sharing — under  whatever  name,  profit- 
sharing,  stock-ownership,  participation, 
cooperation.  And  I  would  hope  that  this 
trend  born  in  hardship  will  continue  in 
prosperity.  If  it  does,  then  the  prosperity  is 
more  likely  to  continue.  ■ 


THE  BEST  AND 
THE  BRIGHTEST 

Perhaps  the  youngest  computer  en- 
trepreneur, a  class  valedictorian, 
and  a  governor's  scholar  are  the 
latest  trio  of  Alumni  Endowed  Undergrad- 
uate Scholarship  winners.  Each,  a  member 
of  the  Class  of  1988,  will  receive  $3,000  a 
year.  The  merit-based  scholarships,  begun 
in  1979  by  the  General  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, are  awarded  yearly,  with  preference 
given  to  children  of  alumni. 

Charles  Kent  McKenzie,  who  attended 
Duke's  Talent  Identification  Program  in 
1982,  is  the  William  D.  Jones  Scholar. 
Jones,  who  retired  in  1978,  was  the  special 
functions  mangager  of  Duke's  dining  halls 
from  1946  to  1976  and  worked  in  under- 
graduate admissions  for  a  year.  The  15- 
year-old  McKenzie  owns,  operates,  and 
writes  programs  for  his  computer  business 
in  Bluefield,  West  Virginia.  A  member  of 
the  National  Honor  Society,  he  scored 
West  Virginia's  highest  SAT  score  as  a 
participant  in  The  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity Talent  Search.  His  father  is  Donald 
Keith  McKenzie  '64;  his  mother,  Rebecca 
Gould  McKenzie  '64;  and  grandfather, 
Robert  K.  Gould  '38.  McKenzie  plans  a 
career  in  medical  research. 

The  Roger  Marshall  Scholar  is  Elizabeth 
Lee  Powell  of  Goldsboro,  North  Carolina. 
Marshall  '42  has  been  with  Duke  since 
1947,  and  was  alumni  affairs  director  from 
1963  to  1976.  He  is  currently  university 
secretary.  Powell,  who  was  first  in  her 
class,  was  president  of  her  school's  Nation- 
al Honor  Society.  A  member  of  the  tennis, 
swimming,  and  track  teams,  she  founded 
the  first  girls'  Fellowship  of  Christian 
Athletes  at  her  high  school.  Her  mother  is 
Emily  Tucker  Powell  '62.  She  plans  to 
major  in  biology  for  a  career  in  medicine. 
Evan  Baker  Drake  is  the  Herbert  Herring 
Scholar.  Herring  '22  became  assistant  dean 
in  1924  as  Trinity  College  became  Duke 
University.  In  1935  he  became  dean  of 
men,  and  he  was  dean  of  Trinity  College 
from  1942  to  1956.  From  1946  to  1964 
he  was  vice  president  in  the  division  of 
student  life.  Drake  was  one  of  100  New 
Jersey   students   selected   to   attend   the 


Alumni  House  reception  for  seniors: 
picnic  fare  and  not-so-fair  weather 

Governor's  School.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  National  Honor  Society  and  the  Spanish 
National  Honor  Society,  vice  president  of 
Summit  High  School's  student  govern- 
ment, and  a  member  of  the  track  team.  His 
stepfather  is  William  Westlin  '50.  Drake's 
interests  are  in  medicine  and  government. 


DIALING  FOR 
DIRECTORIES 

In  late  June,  the  Harris  Publishing 
Company  began  telephoning  alumni 
to  verify  information  for  the  Duke 
Alumni  Directory.  At  the  same  time, 
Harris  will  be  taking  your  order  for  a  copy 
which  will  be  off  the  presses  in  December. 
The  phone  call  is  a  follow  up  to  the  two 
questionnaires  sent  to  all  alumni  with  veri- 
fied addresses. 

The  directory  is  available  to  Duke 
alumni  only,  and  is  being  published  at  no 
expense  or  profit  to  the  university  or  the 
General  Alumni  Association.  It  will  list 


The  following  is  an  "open  letter"  to  Duke 
alumni  from  the  chairman  of  the  Presiden- 
tial Search  Committee: 

Now  that  the  Presidential  Search 
Committee  has  begun  its  work,  we 
would  appreciate  your  help  in  the  en- 
deavor that  is  so  important  for  Duke's 
future. 

Ten  of  the  search  committee's  eight- 
een members  are  Duke  alumni,  which 
underscores  the  belief  that  our  own 
graduates  should  play  a  significant  role 
in  selecting  the  next  president  of  Duke 
University. 

The  committee's  charge  from  the 
trustees  is  to  present  a  list  of  three  or 
four  names,  unranked,  to  the  trustees 
and  to  do  so  by  December  1984. 

While  carefully  considering  all  inter- 
nal nominees  for  the  position,  we  also 
intend  to  conduct  a  comprehensive 
nationwide  search. 

If  you  know  of  someone  whom  you 
think  the  committee  should  consider, 
please  inform  us  promptly  by  a  letter 
to:  The  Presidential  Search  Committee, 
Box  22079  Duke  Station,  Durham, 
North  Carolina  27706. 

Thank  you  and  best  wishes. 

John  A.  Forlines  Jr. '39 


alumni  alphabetically,  geographically,  and 
by  class  year.  Each  listing  will  contain 
name,  class  year,  degree(s),  home  address 
and  phone  number,  and  business  or  pro- 
fessional information  when  available.  If 
you  did  not  receive  a  questionnaire,  or  if 
you  do  not  wish  to  be  listed  in  the  direc- 
tory, please  notify  the  Office  of  Alumni 
Affairs  in  writing. 


TOP  PROF 

avid  L.   Paletz,  political  science 
professor,  is  the  recipient  of  the 
Alumni  Distinguished  Undergrad- 
uate Teaching  Award. 
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General  Alumni  Association  President 
Richard  Maxwell  B.S.C.E.'55  presented 
the  award  during  graduation  ceremonies. 
Paletz,  who  came  to  Duke  in  1967,  has 
taught  courses  in  such  areas  as  American 
politics,  politics  and  the  mass  media,  and 
the  American  presidency.  During  his  time 
at  Duke  he  has  been  honored  for  superior 
teaching  by  the  campus  chapter  of  Pi  Sigma 
Alpha,  the  political  science  honor  society, 
and  by  the  Undergraduate  Teaching  Coun- 
cil. He  is  the  co-author  or  editor  of  three 
books  and  has  written  numerous  journal 
articles  on  a  wide  range  of  topics,  especially 
the  media's  role  in  politics. 

Paletz's  bachelor's,  master's,  and  doc- 
toral degrees  are  all  from  the  University  of 
California-Los  Angeles. 

A  committee  of  twelve  students  chose 
three  candidates  for  the  award  from  fifty- 
six  nominations,  with  a  GAA  committee 
making  the  final  selection.  The  award 
includes  a  $3,000  honorarium  plus  a  $500 
grant  to  purchase  books  for  the  Duke 
library. 


HOMAGE  AWAY 
FROM  HOME 

If  you  can't  come  to  Duke  for  football 
games  this  fall,  you  can  still  join  the 
crowd  supporting  Duke  at  games  in 
your  vicinity.  Duke  is  playing  five  football 
games  away  from  home  this  year,  and 
Alumni  Affairs  has  planned  receptions  to 
boost  the  itinerant  Blue  Devils: 

September  22 — Duke  vs.  South 
Carolina 

Pregame  cocktail  party  at  the  Gate  House 
Restaurant  in  Columbia. 

September  29 — Duke  vs.  Army 

Pregame  tailgate  party  on  Cavalry  Plain  in 
West  Point,  New  York.  Post-game  recep- 
tion at  the  Hotel  Thayer. 

October  13 — Duke  vs.  Virginia  Tech 

Pregame  brunch  at  the  Holiday  Inn  in 
Blacksburg,  Virginia. 

October  20 — Duke  vs.  Clemson 

Pregame  brunch  on  campus  at  Clemson 
House. 

November  3 — Duke  vs.  Georgia  Tech 

Post-game  reception  at  the  Sheraton- 
Atlanta  Hotel. 

For  further  information,  contact  Linda 
Tall  Sigmon  '69,  M.Ed.'80,  director  of 
local  alumni  clubs,  614  Chapel  Drive, 
Durham,  North  Carolina  27706,  (919) 
684-5114. 
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STYRON: 
ALUMNI'S  CHOICE 

Pulitzer  Prize-winning  author  Wil- 
liam Styron  '47  received  the  second 
Distinguished  Alumni  Award  at 
commencement  ceremonies  on  May  6. 

The  award,  established  by  the  General 
Alumni  Association,  is  given  to  those 
alumni  who  have  distinguished  themselves 
by  contributions  made  in  their  own  field 
of  work,  in  service  to  the  university,  or  in 
the  betterment  of  humanity.  Styron  was 
selected  from  forty-eight  nominations  sub- 
mitted by  Duke  alumni,  students,  faculty, 
and  others.  Last  year's  winner  was  former 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Juanita  Kreps 
A.M.  '44,  Ph.D.'48. 

Styron  was  born  in  Newport  News, 
Virginia,  and  studied  at  Christchurch  Epis- 
copal Boys  School.  He  entered  Davidson 
College  but  left  to  join  the  military  at  the 
outbreak  of  World  War  II.  He  was  placed 
in  the  Marine  Corps'  V-12  officer  training 
program  at  Duke  in  1943.  The  following 
year  he  left  the  university  for  active  duty  in 
Parris  Island,  South  Carolina,  Camp 
Lejeune,  North  Carolina,  and  Qiiantico, 
Virginia.  He  returned  to  Duke  in  1945  to 
study  creative  writing  under  William 
Blackburn,  whom  Styron  has  described  as 
"the  professor  who  brought  me  along  as  a 
writer,  the  person  to  whom  I  feel  most 
attached." 

"Possibly  because  I  was  so  eager  to  meet 
his  demanding  standards,"  Styron  recalled, 


"I  sweated  like  a  coolie  over  my  essays, 
themes,  and  flegling  short  stories  until  my 
splintered  syntax  and  hump-backed  prose 
achieved  a  measure  of  clarity  and  grace." 
Two  of  his  stories  were  included  in  One 
and  Twenty,  an  anthology  of  Duke  student 
writing  edited  by  Blackburn,  and  eight  of 
his  works  were  published  in  The  Archive, 
the  student  literary  magazine. 

After  Duke,  Styron  studied  the  novel  at 
the  New  School  of  Social  Research  in  New 
York  City  and  worked  briefly  as  an  editor 
at  McGraw-Hill.  During  a  sojourn  in 
Paris,  he  and  other  American  writers — 
such  as  James  Baldwin,  George  Plimpton, 
and  Irwin  Shaw — gathered  at  sidewalk 
cafes  to  chart  the  course  of  a  new  literary 
quarterly,  The  Paris  Review.  He  then  went 
to  Italy  on  a  fellowship  after  his  first  novel, 
Lie  Down  in  Darkness,  won  the  Prix  de 
Rome  from  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences. 

Styron's  other  works  include  The  Long 
March,  Set  This  House  on  Fire,  and  the  best- 
seller Sophie's  Choice,  which  was  made  into 
an  Academy  Award-winning  movie.  His 
most  recent  book,  This  Quiet  Dust,  a  collec- 
tion of  essays,  came  out  in  1982.  Styron 
received  an  honorary  degree  from  Duke  in 
1968. 

Nominations  for  the  1985  Distinguished 
Alumni  Award  must  be  submitted  by 
September  1  on  a  form  available  from 
Alumni  Affairs.  For  more  information, 
contact  Barbara  Pattishall,  assistant  direc- 
tor, Alumni  House,  614  Chapel  Drive, 
Durham,  North  Carolina  27706. 


CLASS 
NOTES 


Write:  Class  Notes  Editor,  Alumni  Affairs, 
Duke  University,  614  Chapel  Dr.,  Durham, 
N.C. 27706 


News  of  alumni  who  have  received  grad- 
uate or  profesaional  degrees  but  did  not 
attend  Duke  a*  undergraduates  appears 
under  the  year  in  which  the  advanced 
degrees  were  awarded.  Otherwise  the 
year  designates  the  person's  undergrad- 
uate cli 
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Sidney  A.  Martin  '27  has  retired  from  his  posi- 
tion as  president  of  Martin  Electric  Co.  in  Franklin, 
N.C,  and  is  living  in  Asheville.  He  is  an  elder  in  the 
local  Presbyterian  church,  a  member  of  the  Franklin 
Rotary  and  the  Franklin  Merchants  Association,  and 
has  spent  the  past  few  years  traveling  with  the  N.C. 
Merchants  Group  to  London,  Rome,  Switzerland, 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

lone  Tisdale  '32  was  recently  honored  for  her 
50th  year  as  a  member  of  the  American  Dietetic 
Association.  She  was  the  first  student  to  earn  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  the  Duke  dietetic  internship 
program.  She  lives  in  Birmingham,  Ala. 

John  H.  Brownlee  '33  was  honored  in  Decem- 
ber by  former  officers  of  the  Naval  Intelligence  Re- 
serve for  his  years  of  service  as  a  reserve  intelligence 
officer.  He  and  his  wife,  Hilda  Brownlee  '33, 
live  in  Canadensis,  Pa. 

Joseph  E.  Lyerly  '33,  a  member  of  Duke's  Half 
Century  Club,  has  been  retired  since  1974  and  is 
living  in  Alexandria,  Va. 

Eleanor  B.  Easley  M.D.'34  received  an  "Out- 
standing Woman"  medallion  at  the  Durham 
YWCA's  Women  of  Achievement  awards  luncheon. 
She  is  an  obstetrician  and  pediatrician  at  the 
Durham  Women's  Clinic,  and  the  creator  of  the 
"Easley  maneuver"  to  aid  women  experiencing 
difficult  labors. 

Loraine  Green  Flowers  '35  and  her  husband, 

H.  Goodrich  Flowers,  celebrated  their  50th  wedding 
anniversary  in  June.  They  live  in  New  Orleans,  and 
have  two  daughters  and  five  grandchildren. 

Andrew  L.  Blair  '36  is  on  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  American  Judicature  Sociery,  a  national 
organization  for  improvement  of  the  courts. 

Mary  Secrest  English  '36  has  wrirten  a  novel, 
One  Way  Street,  published  by  Exposition  Press.  She 
has  published  articles  in  Popular  Medicine,  American 
Baby,  and  Life  Today,  and  was  the  first  woman  with- 
out a  medical  degree  to  have  an  article  published  in 
the  American  Journal  of  Ortho  Psychiatry.  She  and  her 
husband  live  in  Monroe,  N.Y.,  and  have  four 
children. 

John  C.  Watson  '36  retired  in  February  from  his 
position  as  administrator  of  McCain  Hospital  in 
Southern  Pines,  N.C. 

William  D.  Andrus  B.D.'37  is  associate  minister 
of  Westbury  United  Methodist  Church  in  Houston, 
and  is  a  member  of  the  "Chain  Gang,"  a  group  of 
divinity  school  alumni  who  have  been  actively 
writing  letters  since  1937.  The  "Chain  Gang"  collec- 
tion, which  contains  over  1,000  letters,  has  been 
donated  to  the  manuscript  division  of  the  Duke 
library. 


Donald  V.  Hirst  '37,  M.D.'41  is  living  in 

Savannah,  Ga.  His  book,  Origins  of  Human  Nature 
and  Human  Behavior,  was  published  by  Philosophical 
Library,  Inc.  in  1975. 

Charles  H.  Townes  A.M. '37,  who  won  a  Nobel 
Prize  for  physics  in  1964,  has  been  named  to  the  San 
Francisco  board  of  overseers  of  the  University  of 
California.  He  is  a  physics  professor  at  U.C.- 
Berkeley, and  a  director  of  General  Motors  Corp. 
Duke  awarded  him  an  honorary  degree  in  1966. 

Hoyt  W.  Barnett  '38  has  retired  after  twenty 
years  as  salesman  and  owner  of  an  appliance  store  in 
Lakeland,  Fla.,  where  he  is  active  in  church,  civic, 
and  Masonic  activities. 

James  C.  Davis  '38  has  retired  from  his  position 
as  vice  president  and  director  of  programming  of  the 
New  York  office  of  C.I.T  International,  Inc.  He  now 
lives  in  southern  California  in  the  winter  and  Lake 
Tahoe  in  the  summer. 

Harold  L.  Flowers  B.S.E.E.'38  received  the 
1984  Distinguished  Service  Award  from  Duke's 
engineering  alumni  association.  He  is  the  chief  pro- 
gram engineer  for  the  advanced  missile  subdivision 
for  McDonnell-Douglas  Corp.  He  is  a  Fellow  of  the 
Institute  of  Elecrrical  and  Electronics  Engineers, 
holds  patents  on  radar  receiver  design  and  ATRAN 
dead  reckoning  navigation,  was  director  of  the  St. 
Louis  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society  from  1975  to  1980, 
and  is  a  past  member  of  the  engineering  school's 
board  of  visitors.  He  lives  in  St.  Louis. 

Mary  Grant  Gaunt  '38  and  her  husband,  Bill, 
have  retired  to  Stuart,  Fla.,  where  they  are  living  in  a 
newly-built  home  and  "hope  to  stay  put  for  a 
while,"  she  writes. 

Richard  W.  M.  Ritter  '38  has  retired  from 
Owens-Illinois,  Inc.  and  is  living  with  his  wife, 

Virginia  Bishop  Ritter  '38,  in  Dallas,  Pa. 

Hilliard  F.  Hardin  '39.  A.M.'49,  Ph.D.'53  repre- 
sented Duke  at  the  inauguration  of  the  president  of 
Philander  Smith  College.  He  works  in  the  micro- 
biology department  at  the  University  of  Arkansas' 
medical  center. 

E.P.  Miles  A.M. '39,  Ph.D.'49  is  director  of  the 
Center  for  Color  Graphics  at  Florida  State  Univer- 
sity, where,  for  the  past  two  years,  he  has  helped  put 
together  and  market  computer-generated  colot 
graphic  calendars  and  posters  to  be  sold  by  alumni 
groups  and  student  organizations. 

MARRIAGES:  Sam  Lemons  '32  to  Lena  Hunt 
on  Sept.  17.  Residence:  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 
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Bill  "SCOOP"  Roberts  '40  has  retired,  after  37 
years,  from  his  position  as  chief  copy  editor  in  the 
sports  and  news  department  of  the  Nashville  (N.C.) 
Banner.  He  is  spending  his  time  putting  together  a 
newsletter  for  the  class  of  '40  and  "improving  his 
golf  game."  He  and  his  wife,  Mary  Anne,  have  two 
children  and  four  grandchildren. 

Robert  W.  Stivers  '40  has  retired  from  his  posi- 
tion as  senior  vice  president  of  New  England  Life  in 
Boston. 

Wilks  O.  Hiatt  Jr.'40,  M.D.'41  has  retired  after 
several  years  on  the  faculty  at  the  University  of 
Kansas'  medical  center  and  as  director  of  the  N.C. 
Crippled  Children's  Program.  He  and  his  wife  now 
work  with  Prison  Fellowship  International,  a 
Christian  ministry  program. 

Ivan  C.  Rutledge  A.M.'40,  LL.B.'46  repre- 
sented Duke  at  the  inauguration  of  the  president  of 
Fort  Valley  State  College  in  Georgia. 


Charles  H.  Frenzel  '41,  H.A.  Cert.'51, 
president  of  McLeod  Regional  Medical  Center  in 
Florence,  S.C.,  received  the  S.C.  Hospital  Associa- 
tion's merit  award.  The  award  is  presented  for 
outstanding  leadership  and  accomplishments  in  the 
health  care  industry  in  South  Carolina. 

Charles  H.  Holley  B.S.E.E.'41  will  retire  from 
his  job  at  General  Electric  this  year.  He  and  his  wife, 
Winifred,  live  in  Schenectady,  N.Y.,  and  have  four 
children  and  six  grandchildren.  Their  daughter, 
Cathy  HolleyG.S.N.'82,  is  working  at  Duke 
Hospital. 

Theodore  T.  Kozlowski  A.M.'41,  Ph.D.'47 
has  been  named  a  Wisconsin  Alumni  Research 
Foundation  Senior  Distinguished  Research  Profes- 
sor. He  is  a  forestry  professor  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin-Madison. 

Bayne  A.  Sparks  '41  is  sales  and  matketing 
director  of  M.J.  Block  and  Sons,  a  subsidiary  of 
Cigna  Corp.  He  and  his  wife,  Marjorie,  have  two 
sons  and  live  in  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 

John  R.  StOOCkel  '41  has  retired  from  the 
Delaware  Department  of  Labor  after  22  years  of 
service. 

Peggy  Walls  Booth  '42  is  working  for  the  Divi- 
sion of  Social  Services  in  Georgetown,  Del.,  and  has 
been  married  for  36  years.  She  and  her  husband, 
Edward,  have  one  daughter  and  one  granddaughter. 

Louis  H.  Fracher  '42  resigned  from  his  position 
as  rector  of  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church  in 
Waynesboro,  Va.,  after  26  years  of  service.  He  is 
now  a  clinical  pastoral  counselor  at  the  David  S. 
Wilson  Neuropsychiatric  Hospital  in  Charlottes- 
ville. 

John  A.  Hardin  '42,  chairman  of  the  board  and 
president  of  First  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Associa- 
tion in  Rock  Hill,  S.C,  has  been  appointed  to  a 
three-year  term  as  a  director  of  the  Charlotte,  N.C, 
branch  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Richmond. 
He  is  a  past  president  of  the  U.S.  League  of  Savings 
Associations  and  a  presidential  appointee  to  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor's  Management  Labor 
Textile  Advisory  Committee. 

George  E.  Prince  '42,  M  P. '44  is  serving  a 
three-year  term  as  president  of  the  N.C.  Pediatric 
Society,  a  group  of  more  than  500  pediatricians 
throughout  the  state  devoted  to  preventive  medicine 
for  young  people.  He  has  practiced  medicine  in 
Gastonia,  N.C,  for  nearly  37  years.  He  and  his  wife, 
Millie,  have  four  daughters  and  two  granddaughters. 

Dorothy  Rowe  Scott  '42  has  retired  from  her 
position  as  director  of  purchasing  and  food  opera- 
tions in  the  corporate  officers  of  Prudential 
Insurance  Co.  She  lives  in  Maplewood,  N.J. 

James  G.  Alexander  '43  has  retired  after  26 
years  in  sales  and  marketing  with  Ametican 
Standard,  Inc.,  and  is  living  in  Cupertino,  Calif. 

Wright  T.  Dixon  '43  was  named  Kiwanian  of  the 
Year  for  1984  by  the  Raleigh  Kiwanis  Club.  The 
award  is  given  annually  for  service  to  the  community 
and  the  Kiwanis  Club.  He  is  an  attorney  with  the 
Raleigh,  N.C,  firm  of  Bailey,  Dison,  Wooten, 
McDonald,  and  Fountain. 

Frank  H.  Field  '43,  A.M.'44,  Ph.D.'48  was 

honored  by  the  American  Chemical  Society  with 
the  establishment  of  the  Frank  H.  Field  and  Joe  L. 
Franklin  Award  for  Outstanding  Achievement  in 
Mass  Spectrometry.  The  first  award  will  be  pre- 
sented in  1985  at  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mass  Spectrometry.  He  is  a  professor  at 
Rockefeller  University  in  New  York,  N.Y. 

John  McGovern  '43,  M.D.'45  was  the  winner  of 
Pi  Kappa  Alpha  fraternity's  1983  Distinguished 
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Achievement  Award.  The  award  is  the  fraternity's 
highest  honor.  He  is  founder  and  director  of  the 
McGovern  Allergy  Clinic  in  Houston,  the  largest 
private  allergy  clinic  in  the  world. 

Robert  B.  Ing  '43  retired  from  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  after  33  years  of  service  with  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  He  is  living  in 
Rockville,  Md.,  and  has  two  children. 

Arthur  S.  Gould  Jr.'44  is  senior  vice  president 
of  Automated  Package  Systems,  Inc.,  president  of 
Western  Wings  Fine  Arts,  Inc.,  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Coronis  Solar  Corp.  He  lives  in  Hudson, 
Ohio. 

Helen  Kindler  Behrens  '45  and  her  husband, 
Robert,  are  living  in  Morocco,  where  he  founded 
Multitech,  Inc.  after  retiring  from  the  U.S.  Foreign 
Service.  She  has  published  two  books:  Diplomatic 
Dining  and  Cooking  in  Morocco.  They  have  five 
children  and  two  grandsons. 

Elsi  Goodson  Nicholas  '45  and  her  husband 
are  living  in  Valdosta,  Ga.,  where  she  is  teaching 
Spanish  at  her  alma  mater,  Valdosta  High  School. 
She  was  a  teacher  in  Miami,  Fla.,  for  26  years. 

Alice  H.  Packer  '45  is  housing  coordinator  for 
the  Intensive  English  department  at  Wichita  State 
University  in  Kansas. 

Betty  Green  Shaw  '45  and  her  husband, 

Alexander  Von.  S.C.  Shaw  B.S.C.E.'56,  are 

retired  and  living  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  after  25 
years  with  Mobil  Oil  Corp.  in  the  Far  East,  New 
England,  and  Africa. 

Margaret  Schroder  Wolf  '45  teaches  students 
with  learning  disabilities  in  Springfield,  Ohio,  and 
has  been  chairman  of  the  Springfield  City  Human 
Relations  Board  for  the  past  four  years. 

Leonard  B.  George  '46  is  a  psychologist  work- 
ing with  moderately  to  profoundly  retarded  citizens 
in  Stockton,  Calif.  He  writes:  "The  last  time  I  sent 
anything  in  to  the  Register  was  in  1 95 1 .  It  was  a 
picture  of  my  daughter,  then  a  few  months  old.  She 
now  teaches  child  development  in  the  toddler 
program  at  San  Diego  State  University." 

Kay  Walber  '46  is  a  partner  in  Communications 
Consultants,  a  firm  which  conducts  writing,  speak- 
ing, and  listening  workshops  for  management.  She  is 
co-author  of  the  WRITE  books,  a  series  of  seven 
books  on  writing  published  this  year,  and  co-author 
of  Writing  Effectively,  a  writing  handbook  published 
in  1981. 

Lois  Neifert  Abromitis  '47  served  as  a 
discussion  leader  at  the  2 1st  conference  of  the 
International  Federation  of  University  Women  in 
Groningen,  the  Netherlands,  last  August.  Women 
from  50  countries  attended  the  conference  to 
discuss  the  theme  "Developing  Human  Potential." 

Augustus  E.  Evans  M.F.'47  is  warehouse  and 
shipping  manager  for  Forestry  Supplies,  Inc.  in 
Jackson,  Miss.,  and  is  a  retired  lieutenant 
commander  in  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve. 

Robert  O.  Martinelli  '47,  A.M. '49  has  been 
elected  executive  vice  president  of  Pilot  Life 
Insurance  Co.  in  Greensboro,  N.C. 

John  W.  Carter  M.Div.'48  retired  from  his 
position  as  rector  of  Grace  Episcopal  Church  in 
Morganton,  N.C,  on  July  1.  He  has  been  at  the 
church  since  1955.  He  and  his  wife,  Sarah,  live  in 
Morganton  and  have  one  son. 

Joseph  E.  Granville  '48  is  a  stock  market 
analyst  and  publisher  of  the  Granville  Market  Letter, 
and  has  written  several  books  published  by  Prentice- 
Hall.  He  lives  in  Tallahassee,  Fla. 
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Harriet  R.  Holman  Ph.D. '48  represented  Duke 
at  the  inauguration  of  the  president  of  Anderson 
College  in  Anderson,  S.C. 

Joanne  Rae  McGhee  '48  is  president  and  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Dancer's  Collective  of 
Atlanta,  Inc.,  where  she  works  in  a  restored  Art 
Deco  theater  as  both  administrator  and  chore- 
ographer. 

Joan  Kansteiner  Berthoud  '49  was  named 
Volunteer  of  the  Year  by  the  Greater  Hartford  Red 
Cross  Blood  Services  in  Connecticut. 

Jems  G.  Carr  '49  is  in  private  practice  as  a 
management  psychologist  specializing  in  selection 
and  development  of  management  talent  in  Charlotte, 
N.C. 

Peter  MaaS  '49  received  a  1984  Christopher 
Award  for  his  book  Marie:  A  True  Story.  The 
Christopher  Awards  have  been  given  annually  since 
1949  to  recognize  artistic  excellence  in  books,  films, 
and  television,  affirming  the  "highest  values  of  the 
human  spirit." 

Pauline  Nease  '49  is  a  member  of  the  profes 
sional  staff  at  Duke's  Perkins  Library.  Her  husband, 
Felton  R.  Nease  Ph.D. '53,  is  a  biology  professor 
at  Louisburg  College  in  Louisburg,  N.C.  They  have 
one  daughter,  Laura. 

Joe  J.  Robnett  B.S.E.E.'49  has  been  named  chief 
geophysicist  for  Exxon  Co.  He  was  a  petroleum 
scientist  in  the  company's  Houston  headquarters. 

Helen  Farrar  Sibley  R.N.'49,  B.S.N.49  is 
teaching  handicapped  and  disadvantaged  children  in 
the  Wake  County  public  school  system.  Her  hus- 
band, Donald  M.  Sibley  B.S.M.E.'50,  is  contract 
coordinator  for  the  Division  of  State  Construction 
in  North  Carolina.  They  live  in  Raleigh. 

Norman  R.  Starks  B.S.M.E.'49  is  retired  and 
living  in  Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  and  spends  his  free 
time  flying  with  a  friend  in  his  Gulfstream 
Turbocommander. 


50s 


Eloise  P.  Beckett  '50  is  a  market  research  assist- 
ant for  an  electronics  industry  forecasting  company 
in  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

Thomas  B.  Cookerly  '50,  president  of  the 
broadcast  division  of  Albritton  Communications 
Co.,  has  been  elected  to  a  three-year  term  as  a  direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Richmond. 

Julius  J.  Gwyn  '50,  LL.B.  '53  is  heading  the 
second  annual  fund  drive  for  Rockingham  County 
Community  College  in  Reidsville,  N.C.  He  is  vice 
president  of  the  college's  trustees  and  has  a  law 
practice  in  Reidsville.  He  is  married  to  Patricia 
Wright  Gwyn  '51. 

C.B.  Hendrickson  Jr.  M.Ed. '50  has  retired 
from  his  position  as  agency  manager  and  agent  for 
Equitable  Life  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and  is  working 
part-time  as  a  real  estate  agent  with  M.K. 
Vandenburgh  Associates. 

Vincent  A.  Joy  M.D.'50  has  been  appointed  to  a 
full-time  teaching  position  in  the  department  of 
medicine  at  Nassau  County  Medical  Center  in  New 
York.  He  was  on  the  faculty  of  Cornell  University's 
medical  school  and  held  teaching  responsibilities  at 
the  New  York  Hospital. 

Foster  L.  Levy  '50  owns  a  vending  business  in 
Apoka,  Fla.,  and  has  three  children.  His  eldest  son, 
Evan,  will  be  a  junior  at  Duke. 

John  F.  Matlock  Jr.'50  has  returned  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  after  nearly  two  years  in  Prague 


as  American  ambassador  to  Czechoslovakia.  He  is 
now  working  as  special  assistant  to  the  president  for 
national  security  and  as  senior  director  for  European 
and  Soviet  affairs  on  the  National  Security  Council. 

Frank  G.  Slier  B.S.M.E.'50  celebrated  his 
approaching  55th  birthday  by  climbing  California's 
1 4,496-foot  Mt.  Whitney.  He  is  the  district  manager 
for  Timken  Roller  Bearing  Co.  and  lives  in  Trabuco 
Canyon,  Calif. 

Adelene  H.  Hopkins  A.M. '50  served  as 

chairman  of  the  Tennessee  Committee  for  the 
Humanities  in  1982-83.  She  and  her  husband, 
John  K.  Woodworth  '50,  live  in  Lookout 
Mountain. 

Charles  C.  Boone  '51,  H.A.  Cert. '53,  president 
of  Spartanburg  General  Hospital  in  Spartanburg, 
S.C,  received  the  1984  Distinguished  Service 
Award  from  the  S.C.  Hospital  Association.  He  was 
assistant  director  of  the  Duke's  medical  center  from 
1960  to  1966. 

David  C.  Hardison  A.M. '51  received  the 
Presidential  Distinguished  Executive  Rank  Award, 
the  highest  award  in  civil  service.  He  is  director  of 
the  U.S.  Army  Concepts  Analysis  Agency  in 
Bethesda,  Md. 

John  M.  Lindsay  '51  was  elected  senior  vice- 
president  for  legal  and  corporate  affairs  of  Pan 
American  World  Airways.  He  was  senior  vice- 
president,  administration  and  legal,  for  Southeast 
Bank  in  Miami,  and  corporate  secretary  for  the 
Southeast  Banking  Corp. 

Dave  Lockhart  M  D  '51  was  one  of  two  pediatri- 
cians in  February  to  have  their  artwork  featured  in 
the  Cannon  Memorial  Library  in  Concord,  N.C.  He 
and  his  wife,  Betty,  have  four  children. 

Sue  Allen  Warren  A.M. '5 1  received  the  1983 
Distinguished  Citizen  Award  from  the  Mass.  Asso- 
ciation for  Retarded  Citizens.  She  is  professor  and 
director  of  the  Division  of  Special  and  Counselor 
Education  at  Boston  University. 

William  A.  Brackney  '52,  LL.B.'53  is  counsel 
with  the  Winston-Salem,  N.C,  law  firm  of  Petree, 
Stockton,  Robinson,  Vaughn,  Glaze,  and  Maready. 
He  was  vice  president  and  trust  officer  with 
Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust  Co.  He  and  his  wife, 
Betty,  have  three  sons. 

Thomas  H.  Edelblute  Jr.  B.S.M.E.'52  is 

project  director  of  the  Security  Upgrade  Program 
for  the  U.S.  State  Department  in  Istanbul,  Turkey. 

Louise  C.  Egan  B.S.N.  '52  is  assistant  director  of 
the  Lee  County  Area  Vocational-Technical  School 
in  Cape  Coral,  Fla.,  and  is  enrolled  in  a  graduate 
program  at  the  University  of  Southern  Florida. 

John  B.  Ford  Jr.'52  and  his  wife,  Mae,  are  still 
living  in  Waynesboro,  Va.,  where  they  "  enjoy  func- 
tions at  UVA  and  particularly  look  forward  to 
Duke's  arrival  for  sports  events,"  he  writes. 

Alphonse  C.  Gomez  M.D.'52  is  deputy 

commander  of  Fitzsimmon  Army  Medical  Center  in 
Denver,  Colo. 

Richard  F.  Hopper  '52  has  been  named  director 
of  corporate  marketing  services  for  the  United 
States  Gypsum  Co.  He  was  general  manager  of  the 
industrial  gypsum  products  division.  He  and  his 

wife,  Barbara  Seaberg  Hopper  '53,  live  in 

Naperville,  111. 

Barry  F.  Malac  M.F.'52,  technical  director  for 
Union-Camp  Paper  Corp.,  is  chairman  of  the  forest 
science  and  technology  board  of  the  Society  of 
American  Foresters.  He  was  recognized  by  the 
Society  in  1983  for  excellence  in  forest  research. 


Jam**  Bacos  M.D.'53  was  elected  to  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Washington  Hospital  Center  in 
Washington,  D.C.  He  was  chief  of  the  cardiology 
department. 

Mary  Stevens  Ballantyne  '53  has  been 

appointed  to  the  New  Jersey  Governor's  Committee 
on  the  Disabled. 

Marion  McConnell  Gough  '53  is  secretary  to 
the  risk  manager  of  the  Palo  Alto  Unified  School 
District  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif.  She  recently  attended  a 
"3eyond  War"  convocation  at  De  Anza  College  in 
Cupertino,  Calif.,  where  she  and  2,600  other 
women  "pronounced  war  as  obsolete,"  she  writes. 

Norman  D.  Schellenger  '53  has  been  named 
vice  president  of  sales  and  marketing  in  A.H.  Robins 
Co.'s  new  medical  instruments  division. 

Maurice  C.  Shepard  Ph.D. '53  was  awarded  an 
honorary  membership  in  the  International  Organi- 
zation for  Mycoplasmy  for  his  discovery  of  the 
ureaplasmas,  ureaplasma  urealyricum,  one  of  the 
causative  agents  of  urethritis  and  neonatal 
pneumonias. 

William  A.  Stokes  B.S.C.E.'53  was  elected 
director  of  Home  Savings  and  Loan  Asociation  in 
Durham.  He  is  president  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  George  W  Kane,  Inc.,  a  contracting  firm. 

Edward  L.  Williams  '53  is  president  of  the 
Conference  of  Southwest  Foundations  and  has  been 
appointed  to  the  board  of  directors  for  the  Arkansas 
Endowment  of  Humanities. 

William  E.  Zimtbaum  '53  is  an  attorney  in 
Newton,  N.C.,  and  chairman  of  the  Newton- 
Conover  school  board. 

Herschel  V.  Anderson  '54  is  chairman  of  the 
Maricopa  County  Library  Council  in  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
He  ended  his  term  as  chairman  of  the  Arizona 
Advisory  Council  for  Libraries  last  July. 

Harold  Earnhardt  '54  has  been  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  Citizen's  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Association  in  Rockwell,  N.C.  He  is  the  owner 
of  Earnhardt  Investment  Co.,  and  he  and  his  wife, 
Helen,  have  three  children. 

Charles  T.  Smith  '54  was  guest  speaker  in 
March  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill's  14th  annual  collo- 
quium on  accounting  education.  He  is  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  Accountants  and 
managing  partner  of  the  Detroit  office  of  Peat, 
Marwick,  Mitchell,  and  Co. 

Glenn  L.  Greene  Jr.'55  is  director  of  personnel 
and  employee  benefits  of  the  coal  division  of  Bow 
Valley  Industries,  Ltd.  in  Middlesboro,  Ky. 

Frederick  W.  Haeussler  M.F.'55,  land 

department  manager  of  Union  Camp's  Savannah 
woodlands  region,  was  elected  vice-president  and 
president-elect  of  the  Society  of  American 
Foresters.  He  was  also  recently  elected  to  the 
Georgia  Foresters'  Hall  of  Fame. 

Stephanie  D.  Kuhling  '55  is  a  mental  health 
counselor  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and  is  working  on  her 
Ph.D.  in  counseling  at  the  University  of  Florida  in 
Gainesville.  She  and  her  husband  live  in  Jackson- 
ville and  have  seven  children. 

Ronald  C.  MacLeod  '55,  a  vice  president  of 
Paine  Webber  and  an  investment  broker  in 
Minneapolis,  was  named  to  Paine  Webber's  Presi- 
dent's Club.  The  distinction  is  awarded  annually  to 
only  100  Paine  Webber  brokers.  He  and  his  wife, 
Ruth,  live  in  Wayzata,  Minn.,  and  have  three  sons. 

Elizabeth  Getaz  Whitener  '55  lives  in 
Winston-Salem,  N.C,  with  her  husband,  Donald, 
an  obstetrician-gynecologist.  Her  daughter,  Ellen 
Whitener  '79,  taught  statistics  in  the  economics 


department  at  Appalachian  State  University's 
college  of  business  and  will  enter  the  doctoral  pro- 
gram in  personnel  management  in  the  fall  at 
Michigan  State  University.  Her  other  daughter, 
Beth,  a  1982  UNC-Chapel  Hill  graduate,  attends 
Columbia  University's  law  school. 

Max  R.  Williams  '55  was  named  the  first 
Creighton  Sossomon  professor  of  history  at 
Western  Carolina  University.  The  former  assistant 
dean  and  head  of  the  history  department  has  been 
on  the  WCU  faculty  since  1958. 

Donald  H.  Baker  B.S.M.E.'56  is  president  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  Furniture  Co.  in  Lenoir,  N.C,  and  is 
active  in  the  Caldwell  Arts  Council  fund  drives. 

Harvey  R.  Holding  '56  has  been  elected  vice 
president  and  comptroller  of  Southern  Bell  in 
Atlanta.  In  1983,  he  was  named  comptroller  for 
BellSouth  Corp. 

Constantino  G.  Kledaras  '56  is  president  of 
the  North  Carolina  chapter  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Social  Workers  and  a  professor  in  the 
division  of  social  work  at  East  Carolina  University. 

Robert  W.  Nordan  '56  has  been  named  chief  of 
children's  services  in  the  psychiatry  department  at 
Illinois  Masonic  Medical  Center  in  Chicago.  He  was 
coordinator  of  education  and  chief  of  the  clinical 
psychology  section  for  IMMC. 

W.  John  Swartz  B.S.M.E.'56  has  been  recog- 
nized as  a  Distinguished  Alumnus  by  Duke's 
engineering  alumni  association.  He  is  vice  chairman 
of  Santa  Fe  Southern  Pacific  Corp.,  and  a  member 
of  the  Economics  Club  of  Chicago,  the  Society  of 


Sloan  Fellows,  and  the  Chicago  Association  of 
Commerce  and  Industry. 

Diana  Baker  Braun  '57  is  in  charge  of  physical 

therapy  for  three  orthopedic  surgeons  in  Portland, 
Ore. 

J.  Conrad  Glass  Jr.  M.Div.'57  is  an  associate 
professor  in  the  department  of  adult  and  community 
college  education  at  N.C.  State  University. 

Robert  A.  Hohner  '57,  A.M.'63,  Ph.D.'65  is  on 

sabbatical  from  his  position  as  associate  dean  of  the 
faculty  of  social  sciences  at  the  University  of  West- 
ern Ontario.  Upon  his  return,  he  will  assume  a 
full-time  position  in  the  university's  history 
department. 

Claudette  T.  Kayler  '57  received  her  doctorate 
in  child  development  and  family  relations  from 
UNC-Greensboro  in  May  1983.  She  works  at  the 
Gaston  Mental  Health  Center  in  Gastonia,  N.C.  Her 
husband,  Ralph  E.  Kayler  '52,  M.Div.'55,  is 
minister  to  Boger  City  United  Methodist  Church. 
The  Kaylers  live  in  Lincolnton,  N.C. 

Betty  McBroom  Holloway  '58  is  co-author  of 

a  book,  An  Orange  County  Childhood,  which  is  being 
sold  in  the  Durham-Orange  County  area  of  North 
Carolina.  She  lives  in  Orlando,  Fla.,  with  her 
husband,  Rufus  M.  Holloway  Jr.  M.D.'62,  and 
son,  Michael. 

Rudolph  Howell  M.D.'58  is  clinical  professor  of 
radiology  at  the  Medical  College  of  Virginia  and 
chairman  of  the  radiology  department  at  the 
Children's  Hospital  and  John  Randolph  Hospital  in 
Richmond.  He  is  a  colonel  in  the  Virginia  Air 


PORTRAIT  OF  PRIDE 


It  was  Duke  foot- 
ball's remarkable 
1938  season— the 
one  where  Wallace 
Wade's  gridmen  went 
undefeated  and  un- 
scored  upon  until  losing 
in  the  Rose  Bowl  to 
Southern  Cal — that 
first  attracted  T.  Bragg 
McLeod  '49  to  Duke 
University.  The 
Harnett  County,  North 
Carolina,  native  even 
went  to  the  1942  Rose 
Bowl  game,  held  that 
year  at  Duke.  And  al- 


though the  Blue  Devils 
lost  to  Oregon  State, 
McLeod  was  proud  of 
Duke  and  knew  that 
the  university  was  in 
his  future.  "When  1  got 
out  of  high  school,  I 
knew  I  wouldn't  go  to 
any  other  school.  If  I 
didn't  go  to  Duke,  I'd 
just  stay  home  and 
work." 

Thirty-five  years 
later,  he's  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Moss 
Trucking  and  McLeod 
Trucking  and  Rigging 


in  Charlotte,  and  his 
pride  in  Duke  remains. 
The  proof  is  in  the 
Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion's National  Portrait 
Gallery,  where  a  por- 
trait of  James  B.  Duke 
is  located.  The  work, 
painted  in  the  early 
1920s  by  John  Da 
Costa,  had  been  in  the 
painter's  family  for 
many  years.  Through 
McLeod's  generosity, 
the  Smithsonian  was 
able  to  purchase  the 
painting. 

The  gallery's  good 
fortune  was  actually  a 
joint  effort  by  McLeod 
and  former  U.S.  Sena- 
tor Robert  Morgan  of 
North  Carolina,  who  is 
on  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery's  commission. 
"Robert  is  a  close 
friend,"  says  McLeod, 
"and  while  visiting  me, 
he  mentioned  that  the 
gallery  wanted  to  pur- 
chase the  Duke  portrait. 
They  thought  Mr.  Duke 
was  an  important  figure 
and  I  agreed  to  give 
them  the  money  for 
the  purchase." 

'The  gallery  is 
anxious  to  represent 
people  who  made 
contributions  to 
American  civilization," 
says  Alan  Fern,  director 


of  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery.  "We  thought 
James  B.  Duke  would 
be  a  good  addition,  and 
we  now  have  the 
portrait,  thanks  to  the 
imagination  and  inter- 
est of  Mr.  McLeod.  In 
addition  to  the  found- 
ing of  Duke  University, 
James  Duke  was  a  per- 
son of  commanding 
stature  in  American 
industrial  history. 
We're  naturally  inter- 
ested in  him,  both  as  an 
industrial  pioneer  and 
a  philanthropist.  We're 
terribly  pleased  to  be 
involved  with  Mr. 
McLeod  and  to  have  the 
continuing  interest  of 
Mr.  Morgan." 

McLeod,  who  lives  in 
Charlotte,  has  two 
daughters  and  a  son: 
Mary  Darden  McLeod 
'74,  Elizabeth  Grace 
McLeod  '76,  and 
Thomas  Bragg  McLeod 
Jr.  Still  active  with  the 
university,  McLeod 
recently  completed  a 
five-year  membership 
on  the  hospital's 
advisory  board.  A 
plaque  bearing  his 
name  is  located  next  to 
the  Duke  portrait  in  the 
National  Portrait 
Gallery. 
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FISCHELL  HAS  A  BETTER  IDEA 


The  efforts  of  the 
1983  "Inventor  of 
the  Year"  may 
offer  relief  to  diabetics 
— and  to  others  whose 
survival  depend)  on 
regular  doses  of 
medications. 

Robert  Fischell 
B.S.M.E.'51ofThe 
Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity Applied  Physics 
Laboratory  received 
"Inventor  of  the  Year" 
honors  at  ceremonies 
held  on  Capitol  Hill. 
Maryland  Senator 
Charles  Mathias,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee's 
subcommittee  on 
patents,  copyrights  and 
trademarks,  presided. 
Fischell  is  "an  extraor- 


dinary American,"  said 
Mathias,  "whose  pio- 
neering spirit  and  crea- 
tive genius  have  done 
much  for  the  human 
condition." 

Awarded  by  Intellec- 
tual Property  Owners, 
Inc.,  the  honor  recog- 
nizes Fischell' s  invention 
of  a  "Programmable 
Implantable  Medication 
System,"  a  small,  pro- 
grammable computer- 
ized infusion  pump. 
Once  implanted  in  the 
human  body,  the  pump 
can  accurately  and 
safely  dispense  medica- 
tions for  treating  several 
diseases.  It  could 
drastically  alter  proce- 
dures for  administering 
insulin  to  diabetics, 


could  provide  pain- 
reducing  drugs  to 
cancer  patients,  and 
holds  promise  for  use  in 
other  therapies  as  well. 
Animal  trials  involving 
the  system  are  under 
way,  and  human 
implants  are  set  for 
later  this  year. 

At  the  Applied  Phys- 
ics Laboratory,  Fischell 
is  principal  staff  physi- 
cist, assistant  head  of 
the  space  department, 
and  the  department's 
chief  of  technology 
transfer.  The  holder  of 
twenty-two  other 
patents  on  space  and 
medical  devices,  he  has 
received  a  variety  of 
awards  for  his  scientific 
work. 


Intellectual  Property 
Owners  is  a  nonprofit 
trade  association  repre- 
senting people  who 
hold  patents,  trade- 
marks, and  copyrights. 
Its  membership  in- 
cludes patent  attorneys, 
high-technology  cor- 
porations, small  busi- 
nesses, and  colleges  and 
universities.  IPO  selects 
its  honored  inventors 
from  those  with  inven- 
tions that  were  patented 
or  first  made  commer- 
cially available  during 
the  past  year.  Last  year's 
winner  was  Robert 
Jarvik,  principal  inven- 
tor of  the  Jarvik  7 
Artificial  Heart. 


National  Guard  and  a  member  of  Duke's  Davison 
Club. 

Sidney  R.  Siegel  B.S.M.E.'58  is  associate  pro- 
fessor of  management  and  organizational  sciences  at 
the  college  of  business  administration  at  Drexel 
University  in  Moorestown,  N.J. 

Wilbur  C.  Stewart  B.S.E. E. 'S3,  M.S. '61, 
Ph.D. '64  is  working  for  RCA  in  the  Sarnoff  Labora- 
tories in  Princeton,  N.J.,  and  was  recently  named  a 
Fellow  of  the  Technical  Staff  of  RCA  Laboratories. 
He  is  the  son  of  Burton  G.  Stewart  '29  and 
Evelyn  Stalling*  Stewart  '29. 

Linton  F.  Brooks  '59  received  a  second  honor- 
able mention  in  the  U.S.  Naval  Institute's  105th 
Annual  General  Prize  Essay  Contest.  He  is  a  captain 
in  the  U.S.  Navy  and  deputy  director  of  the  Strategic 
and  Theater  Nuclear  Warfare  Division  in  the  Office 
of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

George  Engstrom  M.D.'59  was  one  of  two 

pediatricians  to  have  their  artwork  featured  in  a 
show  at  Cannon  Memorial  Library  in  Concord, 
N.C.  He  began  his  study  of  art  in  1965  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Art  Guild  and  the  N.C.  Watercolor 
Society.  One  of  his  paintings,  "Realism  in  North 
Carolina,"  is  hanging  in  the  Charlotte  Mint 
Museum.  He  and  his  wife,  Linda  Lusk  B.S.N. '60, 
have  four  daughters. 

Elizabeth  S.  Jamison  '59  is  director  of 

personnel  at  Ira  A.  Watson  Co.,  a  retail  department 
store  in  Knoxville,  Tenn.  She  has  two  children  and 
one  grandchild. 

Linda  Highsmith  Lowe  '59  is  teaching  high 
school  English  in  Albany,  Ga.  Her  oldest  daughter, 
Linda  Weatherly  Lowe,  will  be  a  junior  at  Duke. 

Michael  T.  Malone  '59,  Ph.  d.  '70  is  rector  of  St. 

Bartholomew's  Parish  in  Hartsville,  S.C.  He  and  his 
wife,  Ann,  have  three  children. 

Cheston  V.  Mottershead  Jr.'59  is  president  of 

Tri-county  Industries,  a  facility  in  Rocky  Mount, 
N.C,  where  disabled  people  are  taught  work  skills. 
He  was  the  first  disabled  person  to  receive  the  N.C. 
Governor's  Distinguished  Service  Award,  which  was 
presented  to  him  in  1978.  He  and  his  wife,  Riki, 
have  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 

Battle  Rankin  Robinson  '59  is  an  assistant 

legal  counsel  to  Delaware's  Governor  Peter  du  Pont. 
Her  husband,  Robert,  is  the  editor  of  the  Sussex 
Countian  newspaper.  In  1979  she  received  the 
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Delaware  Business  and  Professional  Woman's 
Association's  Woman  of  the  Year  Award. 

K.  David  Straub  '59,  M.D.'65,  Ph.D. '68  is 
professor  of  medicine  and  biochemistry  at  the 
University  of  Arkansas'  medical  science  campus, 
and  is  associate  chief  of  staff  at  Little  Rock  and 
North  Little  Rock  V.A.  hospitals.  He  is  married  to 

Jeannette  Mumford  Straub  B.S.N. '63, 

M.S.N. '66.  Their  son,  Karl,  will  be  a  sophomore  at 
Duke. 

Charles  A.  Thompson  '59,  Ph.D. '73  repre- 
sented Duke  at  the  inauguration  of  the  president  of 
Virginia  State  University  in  Petersburg,  Va. 


60s 


H.  Houston  Groome  Jr.  'o0  has  been  elected 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  North 
Carolina  National  Bank  in  Lenoir,  N.C.  He  is  a 
partner  in  the  Lenoir  law  firm  of  Whisnant, 
Simmons,  and  Groome,  and  is  the  son  of  H. 
Houston  Groome  Sr.'32.  He  and  is  wife,  Kaeti, 
have  three  children. 

Alan  L.  Kaganov  B.S.M.E.'60  has  been  named 
vice  president  of  product  development  for  Travenol 
Laboratories,  Inc.  in  Deefield,  111.  He  was  director  of 
research  and  development  for  Davis  and  Geek,  a 
division  of  American  Cynamid  Co. 

J.  Daniel  Lee  Jr.  '60  has  been  elected  senior  vice 
president  of  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity 
Association-College  Retirement  Equities  Fund,  two 
non-profit  service  organizations  that  provide  retire- 
ment and  insurance  plans  for  staff  members  of 
educational  and  research  organizations.  He  is 
married  to  Betty  Williams  Lee  B.S.N. '6 1 . 

Orville  H.  Ripley  Jr.  B.Div.'60  is  the  senior 
pastor  of  First  United  Methodist  Church  in 
Homestead,  Fla. 

Clifton  E.  Crandell  M.Ed. '61  resigned  from  his 
position  as  professor  of  oral  diagnosis  at  the 
UNC-Chapel  Hill  dental  school  to  join  the  faculty  at 
the  University  of  Texas  at  Houston's  dental  school 
as  associate  dean.  He  had  been  at  UNC  since  1955, 
and  was  co-founder  and  director  of  the  school's 
Dental  Data  Center  from  1970  to  1983.  He  is  also 
helping  to  organize  and  review  a  computer  commu- 
nication system  for  the  World  Health  Organization. 


David  Kirk  B.Div.'61  has  been  appointed  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Lake  Bluff/Chicago  Homes  for 
Children,  a  private,  non-profit  welfare  agency  of  the 
Northern  Illinois  Conference  of  the  United 
Methodist  Church.  He  was  the  administrator  for 
Burlington  Methodist  Home  for  Children  and  Youth 
in  Burlington,  WVa. 

Douglas  S.  Lloyd  '61,  M.D.71  was  recently 
elected  president  of  the  Association  of  State  and 
Territorial  Health  Officials. 

Glenn  Minah  '61  is  taking  part  in  a  study  in 
which  fragments  of  cow  teeth  are  implanted  in 
human  mouths  to  help  determine  the  microbiologi- 
cal causes  of  cavities.  He  is  an  associate  dental 
professor  at  the  University  of  Maryland. 

Walter  F.  Moosa  LL.B.  '6 1  was  elected  senior 
vice  president  in  charge  of  investments  for  American 
Mutual  Liability  Insurance  Co.  in  Wakefield,  Mass. 
He  is  also  a  senior  lecturer  in  finance  and  invest- 
ments at  Boston  University.  He  and  his  wife,  Sheila, 
live  in  Andover  and  have  three  children. 

Martha  T.  Nesbitt  '61,  M.A.T'62  is  vice  presi- 
dent of  academic  affairs  at  DeKalb  Community 
College  and  is  active  in  Duke's  Alumni  Admissions 
Advisory  Committee.  She  and  her  husband,  Pete, 
and  their  two  children  live  in  Dunwoody,  Ga. 

Ralph  F.  Spinnler  B.S.M.E.'61  has  been  named 
vice  president  of  Sonat,  Inc.,  an  energy  services 
company  located  in  Birmingham,  Ala.  He  is  also 
president  of  Teleco  Oilfield  Services,  Inc. 

Burton  Albert  A.M. '62  has  written  a  new  book, 
Clubs  for  Kids,  published  by  Ballantine  Books.  He  is 
also  the  author1  of  Sharks  and  Whales,  and  Codes  for 
Kids,  along  with  a  number  of  puzzle  and  game  books. 
He  is  a  former  editorial  director  for  Reader's  Digest. 
He  now  works  as  a  communications  consultant  to 
major  corporations  and  devotes  his  spare  time  to 
writing  children's  books.  He  lives  in  Weston,  Conn. 

Ben  D.  Barker  M.Ed. '62  is  dean  of  the  school  of 
dentistry  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill.  He  was  co-author  of 
Assessing  Dental  Manpower  Requirements:  Alternative 
Approaches  for  State  and  Local  Planning,  published  by 
Bal linger  Publishing  Co.  in  1982.  He  is  also  presi- 
dent of  the  Southeastern  Association  of  Dental 
Deans  and  Examiners. 

Michael  Best  '62,  a  lyric  tenor  who  received  his 
master's  degree  in  music  from  New  York's  Julliard 
School,  was  the  featured  artist  at  the  Catawba 


College-Rowan  Community  Centre's  20th  anniver- 
sary celebration  in  Salisbury,  N.C. 

Roy  J.  Bostock  '62  is  president  of  Benton  & 
Bowles  in  New  York  City.  He  has  been  with  the 
advertising  agency  since  1964. 

Christopher  Carson  '62  is  a  partner  in  the 
Atlanta-based  law  firm  of  Hansell  &  Post. 

Robert  H.  Chambers  III  '62  was  recently 
named  president  of  Western  Maryland  College  in 
Westminster,  Md.  He  was  dean  of  the  college  of  arts 
and  sciences  at  Bucknell  University  in  Pennsylvania. 

Miles  A.  Crenshaw  A.M. '62,  Ph.D.'64  and  a 
colleague  at  the  dental  research  center  at  UNC- 
Chapel  Hill's  school  of  dentistry  were  awarded  a 
three-year,  $295,000  grant  to  study  the  basic 
mechanisms  of  tooth  enamel  formation.  The  grant 
was  awarded  by  the  North  Institute  of  Dental 
Research  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

Marvin  H.  Greene  '62  has  been  elected  a  vice 
president  of  Towers,  Perrin,  Forster,  and  Crosby,  an 
international  management  consulting  firm. 

Steven  Kimbrough  B.Div.'62  has  recorded  16 
hymns  by  Charles  Wesley  to  help  commemorate  the 
200th  anniversary  of  Methodism  in  America.  The 
album  has  been  endorsed  by  the  Board  of  Disciple- 
ship  of  the  United  Methodist  Church  and  is  being 
sold  through  local  churches.  Kimbrough  has  sung 
with  opera  companies  in  San  Francisco,  Philadel- 
phia, and  Cincinnati,  appeared  in  musical  comedy 
films  in  Europe,  and  is  the  author  of  two  books  and 
numerous  articles  on  biblical  and  musical  subjects. 
He  holds  a  doctor  of  divinity  degree  from  Princeton 
University. 

Larry  K.  Montelth  M.S.E.E.'62,  Ph.D. '65  was 
recognized  as  a  Distinguished  Alumnus  by  Duke's 
engineering  alumni  association.  He  is  dean  of  the 
engineering  department  at  N.C.  State  University, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Center  for 
New  Business  Executives,  a  member  of  the  board  of 
advisers  to  the  N.C.  Energy  Institute,  and  a  membet 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  N.C.  School  of 
Science  and  Mathematics. 

Phillip  C.  Rhodes  '62  is  president-elect  of  the 
College  Music  Society  at  Carleton  College  in 
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Northfield,  Minn.,  where  he  is  composer-in- 
residence  and  Andrew  W.  Mellon  professor  of  the 
humanities. 

George  P.  Summers  B.S.M.E.'62  has  been 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  and  is  chief  of  the  Operational  Plans  Division 
at  Shaw  Air  Force  Base,  with  the  363rd  Tactical 
Fighter  Division. 

Roger  H.  Toler  '62  is  secretary-treasurer  and  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  Husky 
Manufacturing  Inc.  in  Reidsville,  N.C.  He  was  vice 
president  and  city  executive  of  First  Citizens  Bank  in 
Reidsville.  He  is  married  to  Mary  L.  Coleman 
Toler  '63. 

George  Baker  '63,  Ph.D.'70  has  written  a  book, 

Mexico's  Petroleum  Sector,  which  was  published  by 
PennWell  this  year. 

Susan  Sklles  Goode  '63  is  chairman  of  the 
Roanoke,  Va.,  city  planning  commission. 

L.  H.  Harvln  J.D.'63  is  president  of  Roses  Stores, 
Inc.  in  Henderson,  N.C.  The  company  was  founded 
by  his  grandfather  in  1915  when  he  bought  the  old 
United  Five-and-Ten  store  for  $500.  The  Roses 
chain  became  so  popular  in  North  Carolina  that 
poker  players  often  called  a  hand  containing  a  pair 
of  fives  and  a  pair  of  tens  "roses." 

Bruce  W.  Hunt  B.S.C.E.'63  is  the  author  of 

Mathematical  Analysis  of  Groundu'ater  Resources, 
which  has  been  published  by  Butterworth's  of 
London.  He  is  on  the  staff  of  the  civil  engineering 
department  at  the  University  of  Canterbury  in 
Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 

Frank  Lentrlcchia  A.M. '63,  Ph.D. '66  has 
written  his  second  book,  Criticism  and  Social 
Change,  which  was  published  by  the  University  of 
Chicago  Press  in  February.  He  is  Rice  University's 
Autrey  Professor  in  Humanities  and  directot  of  the 
humanities  program. 

Mary  Trent  Jones  '63  has  been  elected  to  the 
board  of  the  Virginia  Women's  Cultural  History 
Project,  which  honors  women  in  Virginia's  history. 
The  project  will  present  an  exhibit  of  paintings, 
manuscripts,  and  other  materials  throughout  the 

state  this  fall.  Her  husband,  James  Parker 


Jones  '62,  is  a  state  senator.  They  live  in 
Abingdon,  Va. 

Stuart  L.  Lowenthal  '63,  P.T.  Cert.'64  has  a 

private  practice  in  physical  therapy  in  Lexington, 
Ky.,  and  is  director  of  Heart,  Inc.,  a  cardiac  rehabili- 
tation and  aerobic  conditioning  program  for 
coronary  bypass  patients.  His  wife,  Donna  Duhy 
Lowenthal  B.S.N. '64,  who  was  associate  profes- 
sor of  nursing  at  Eastern  Kentucky  University,  is 
now  working  with  the  Lexington  Community 
Hospice. 

Joseph  L.  Pemberton  '63  will  represent 
accounts  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  South 
Carolina  for  Graphic  Technology,  Inc.  of  Ft. 
Lauderdale,  Fla.  He  is  president  of  Graphic  Sales 
Promotions,  Inc.,  located  in  Richmond,  Va. 

C.  Hamilton  Sloan  '63  was  honored  at 
Northwood  Institute's  annual  Automotive  Replace- 
ment Education  Awards  breakfast  in  Chicago  for  his 
contributions  to  education  and  progress  in  the 
automotive  aftermarkets  field.  He  is  executive  vice 
president  of  General  Parts,  Inc.  in  Raleigh,  N.C. 

William  E.  Watson  M.Ed. '63  is  active  in  theater 
at  Sandhills  Community  College  in  Southern  Pines, 
N.C,  where  he  has  taught  since  1965.  He  is  also 
involved  with  community  theater  in  Southern  Pines 
and  Pinehurst. 

Harriet  Cuttino  Buchanan  '64  is  teaching  a 

course,  "North  Carolina  in  the  Novel:  fiction- 
history/romance-reality,"  at  Cleveland  County 
Memorial  Library  in  Shelby,  N.C.  The  course  is 
being  partly  sponsored  by  the  Duke's  Office  of 
Continuing  Education,  and  includes  books  such  as 
Thomas  Wolfe's  Look  Homeward,  Angel  and  Thomas 
Dixon's  The  Clansman.  She  lives  in  Boone,  N.C. 

Duane  Fenstermann  M.Div.'64  has  been  pro- 
moted from  associate  professor  to  professor  of 
library  science  at  Luther  College  in  Decorah,  Iowa. 

Barbara  Germino  B.S.N. '64,  M.S.N. '68  has 

been  named  to  the  Carol  Ann  Beerstecher-Blackwell 
Chair  of  Thanatology  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill's  school 
of  nursing.  Thanatology  is  the  study  of  death  and 
dying.  She  was  an  associate  professor  at  the  nursing 
school. 


e  it  fad  or 
forever,  f  i  tness  is 
in,  and  no  one 
knows  it  better  than 
Abby  Corsun  Sims 
M.S.'80,  A.H.C80. 
Director  of  sports  medi- 
cine and  physical 
therapy  at  the  Sports 
Training  Institute  in 
New  York  City,  Sims 
and  her  eleven-member 
staff  of  registered  physi- 
cal therapists  work  with 
the  1980s  brand  of 
activists — physical 
activists. 

Services  range  from 
post-operative  condi- 
tioning to  the  develop- 
ment of  certain  muscles 
to  enhance  athletic  per- 
formance and  prevent 
muscle  strain  or  other 
sports-related  injuries. 
The  institute  also  offers 
one-to-one  aerobic 
classes  for  general  fit- 
ness. Their  clients — 
there  are  750  at  pre- 


sent— include  Ed 
Bradley  of  NBC  televi- 
sion's "60  Minutes," 
Patty  LuPone,  star  of 
Broadway's  "Evita," 
and  Caroline  Kennedy. 
Sims  and  staff  also  work 
with  the  New  Jersey 
Devils  pro  hockey  team. 

"Sports  medicine  is 
still  considered  an  up 
and  coming  field,  but 
they've  been  saying  that 
for  ten  years,"  says  Sims. 
Her  own  decision  to 
enter  the  field  came 
after  a  lifetime — all  of 
twenty-seven  years — in 
the  sporting  world.  "I 
was  always  involved  in 
sports.  My  father  was  a 
referee.  I  played  tennis 
and  majored  in  physical 
education." 

She  was  an  athletic 
trainer  as  an  under- 
graduate at  Rutgers 
University  and  as  a 
graduate  student  at 
Duke,  working  primar- 


ily with  the  football 
teams.  She  planned  to 
apply  her  graduate 
work  in  physical 
therapy  to  a  career  in 
sports  medicine.  Sims 
taught  a  dance  physical 
therapy  course  at  last 
summer's  American 
Dance  Festival,  where 
the  athletic  rigors  are  no 
less  than  those  of  any 
professional  sport.  And 
sports  continue  to  play 
a  significant  role  in  her 
family  life.  Her  hus- 
band, David,  is  a  sports 
producer  for  NBC  in 
Philadelphia.  The 
Simses  have  a  nine- 
month-old  son  and  live 
in  Manhattan. 

Since  assuming  her 
directorial  post  at  the 
institute  last  year,  she 
has  expanded  the  sports 
medicine  program  into 
the  corporate  arena. 
Gulf  and  Western,  the 
Park  Avenue  Racquet 


Club,  and  Morgan 
Stanley  are  her  first 
corporate  clients,  and 
she  fully  expects  others 
to  become  aware  that 
fitness  is  an  important 
avenue  to  corporate 
health. 

As  a  woman,  Sims  is 
something  of  a  pioneer 
in  sports  medicine. 
"There  are  many  more 
women  in  the  field  now 
than  before,  though  not 
as  many  in  supervisory 
positions,"  she  says.  But 
as  the  profession 
continues  to  develop, 
she  anticipates  in- 
creased opportunity  for 
both  men  and  women. 
"Education  in  this  field 
is  changing,  expanding 
into  high  schools  and 
colleges,  both  in  terms 
of  the  curriculum  and 
the  variety  of  services 
rendered." 
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Frank  "Buzz"  Harrison  '64,  M.D.'68  is  a  stu- 
dent at  Southeastern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary 
in  Wake  Forest,  N.C.  He  decided  to  enter  the 
seminary  while  serving  with  a  military  medical  unit 
in  Southeast  Asia.  While  at  Duke,  he  was  captain  of 
the  varsity  basketball  team. 

Elizabeth  H.  Lock*  '64,  Ph.D. 72  represented 
Duke  at  the  inauguration  of  the  president  of 
Johnson  C.  Smith  University. 

Robert  J.  Mueller  '64  has  been  elected  senior 
vice  president  and  chief  lending  officer  of  Carteret 
Savings  and  Loan  Association  in  Morristown,  N.J. 
He  has  been  with  Carteret  since  1983,  when  he 
formed  the  company's  corporate  banking  division. 

Harry  L.  Holan  Jr.  '64  is  owner  and  president  of 
Marketing  Advisory,  Inc.,  a  marketing  consulting 
firm  based  in  Atlanta.  He  and  his  wife,  Mary  LOU 
Huck  Holan  '64,  have  one  daughter. 

James  E.  "Ned"  Covington  '65  is  a  lieutenant 

colonel  in  the  U.S.  Army,  and  is  the  chemical  officer 
for  the  1st  Armored  Division  in  Ansbach,  Germany. 
He  headed  Duke's  Army  ROTC  program.  He  and 
his  wife,  Rani  Whitaker  Covington  71,  have 
four  sons. 

Thomas  Hyers  '65,  M.D.'68  received  a  five-year 
Specialized  Center  of  Research  grant  from  the 
National  Heart,  Lung,  and  Blood  Institute  to  study 
Adult  Respiratory  Distress  Syndrome  (ARDS).  He 
is  an  associate  professor  in  the  department  of  in- 
ternal medicine  at  St.  Louis  University's  medical 


Arthur  W.  Peabody  '65  was  named  vice- 
president  of  acquisition  for  Union  Texas  Petroleum 
in  January.  Before  joining  Union  Texas,  he  was 
corporate  director-development  for  Allied  Corp. 

Rush  M.  Rankin  '65  is  an  associate  professor  at 
the  Kansas  City  Art  Institute,  where  he  teaches 
creative  writing  and  literature.  His  short  story, 
"Smart  Man,"  was  listed  as  one  of  the  distinguished 
stories  of  1982  by  Best  American  Short  Stories  1083. 

Ronald  K.  Terrell  M.D.'65  was  recently  elected 
1984  president  of  the  Spartanburg,  S.C.,  County 
Medical  Society. 

Idrls  R.  Traylor  Jr.  Ph.D. '65  is  director  of  the 
International  Center  for  Arid  and  Semi-Arid  Land 
Studies  and  a  history  professor  at  Texas  Tech 
University.  He  lives  in  Lubbock. 

Frank  L.  Bowman  '66  is  commander  of  the 
U.S.S.  City  of  Corpus  Christi,  one  of  the  U.S. 
Navy's  nuclear-powered  fast  attack  submarines.  He 
and  his  wife,  Linda,  live  in  Gales  Ferry,  Conn.,  and 
have  two  children. 

Leslie  Boone  '66  is  assistant  dean  of  the  graduate 
school  of  management  at  Simmons  College  in 
Boston,  Mass. 

William  L.  Dowdy  III  '66  is  a  visiting  fellow  at 
Lancaster  University's  Centre  for  the  Study  for 
Arms  Control  and  International  Sec  jrity  in 
Lancaster,  England.  He  is  coeditor  of  The  Indian 
Ocean:  Perspectives  on  a  Strategic  Arena,  a  book  to  be 
published  by  Duke  University  Press  this  year. 

Patricia  Lauver  Humphries  '66  is  a 

counselor  for  infertile  couples  at  the  J.B.  Massey, 
M.D.  and  Reproductive  Biology  Associates  clinic  in 
Atlanta.  The  clinic  specializes  in  in  vitro  fertilization 
and  embryo  transfer. 

Sandra  Stroupe  Mooney  '66  is  the  author  of 

several  chapters  in  Adoption  for  Troubled  Children: 
Prevention  and  Repair  of  Adoptive  Failures  Through 
Residential  Treatment,  published  by  Haworth  Press  of 
New  York.  The  book  addresses  major  issues  in  the 
adoption  of  older  children.  She  is  the  chief  clinical 
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social  worker  at  the  Thompson  Treatment  Center 
Campus  for  Episcopal  Child  Care  Services  of  North 
Carolina. 

R.  David  G.  Pyne  B.S.C.E.'66  is  director  of 
water  resources  engineering  for  CH2M-Hill,  Inc.,  a 
consulting  firm  in  Gainesville,  Fla.  He  and  his  wife 
have  three  children. 

Richard  S.  Thomas  B.S.E.E.  '60  is  working  for 

AT&T  Technologies-Sales  Planning  in  Berkley 
Heights,  N.J.  He  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  have  four 
sons. 

V.  Gregg  Watters  III  M.H.A.'66  is  executive 

vice  president  of  Mercy  Hospital  in  Charlotte,  N.C. 
He  was  an  administrator  with  Duke  Hospital.  He 
and  his  wife,  Patricia,  have  two  sons. 

MarieBouknight  Allen '67  was  awarded  a  cita- 
tion fot  outstanding  achievement  by  the  National 
Archives  for  developing  and  implementing  a  pro- 
gram which  acquires  the  papers  of  Cabinet  officers. 
She  is  director  of  the  Presidential  Records  Staff  in 
the  Office  of  Ptesidential  Libraries.  She  and  her  hus- 
band, Gary,  have  two  children. 

James  C.  Brooks  Jr.  '67  has  been  named  vice 
president-individual  product  management  and 
individual  actuary  of  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  Georgia. 
He  was  vice  president  and  associate  actuary.  He  and 
his  wife,  Karen,  have  two  children  and  live  in  Sandy 
Springs,  Ga. 

Barbara  Butt  McLean  B.S.N. '67  graduated 
from  the  California  Acupuncture  College  and  is 
ptacticing  in  Santa  Monica,  Calif.  She  and  her  two 
sons  live  in  Topanga,  Calif. 

Anne  Snidow  Stewart  '67  will  participate  in 

"Leaders  for  the  '80s,"  a  leadership  training  pro- 
gram financed  through  a  grant  from  the  Fund  for 
Improvement  of  Postsecondary  Education.  She  is 
director  of  staff  development  at  Lane  Community 
College  in  Eugene,  Ore.,  and  is  married  to  William 

R.  Stewart  '67. 

W.  Howard  Beasley  III  '68,  who  was  vice  chair- 
man of  Northwest  Industries,  Inc.  in  Chicago,  was 
elected  president  and  chief  operating  officer,  a  new 
position  at  the  company.  He  was  also  elected  to  the 
boatd  of  directors.  Beasley  is  a  trustee  of  North- 
western University. 

Stephen  A.  Graham  A.M.'68,  Ph.D. 7 1  is  an 

assistant  professor  in  the  political  science  depart- 
ment at  Indiana  Central  University  in  Indianapolis. 

Roy  F.  GratZ  A.M.'68,  Ph.D.'70  represented 
Duke  at  the  inaugut ation  of  the  ptesident  of  Mary 
Washington  College  in  Fredericksburg,  Va. 

Terrence  L.  Grimes  A.M. '68,  Ph.D. 72  repre- 
sented Duke  at  the  inauguration  of  the  president  of 
Atlantic  Christian  College. 

William  G.  "Gerry"  Hancock  J.D'68  is  a 

member  of  the  North  Carolina  state  senate  and 
managing  partner  of  the  Durham  law  firm  of  Everett 
and  Hancock.  During  the  1983  legislative  session  he 
served  as  co-chairman  of  the  state  government 
committee  and  vice  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  II 
committee.  He  is  also  chairman  of  a  state  commis- 
sion studying  the  technical  uses  of  biology  in  North 
Carolina. 

Donald  D.  Herzberg  '68  is  commander  of  the 
Carrier  Airborne  Early  Warning  Squadron  One 
Hundred  Fifteen.  He  was  commissioned  an  officer 
in  the  U.S.  Navy  in  1968.  He  and  his  wife,  Sharon 

Kalmbach  Herzberg  '68,  live  in  Yokosuka, 

Japan,  and  have  two  children. 

Patricia  A.  Hurdle  '68  has  been  appointed 
associate  director  of  museums  for  the  Colonial 
Williamsburg  Foundation  in  Williamsburg,  Va. 


George  A.  Key  worth  II  Ph.D. '68  is  science 

adviser  to  President  Reagan  and  head  of  the  White 
House  Office  of  Science  and  Technology.  He  and  his 
wife,  Polly,  have  two  children. 

J.  Barry  Maynard  '68  is  a  professor  in  the 

geology  department  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati 
and  author  of  the  book,  Geochemistry  of  Sedimentary 
Ore  Deposits. 

Charles  J.  Nelson  Ph.D. '68  has  been  appointed 
research  associate  with  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber 
Co.'s  central  research  laboratories  in  Akron,  Ohio. 
He  was  section  manager  of  process  development  at 
Firestone's  Hopewell,  Va.,  plant. 

Lucy  Brady  Talbott  '68  is  rector  of  St.  Paul's- 

in-the-Pines  Episcopal  Church  in  Fayetteville,  N.C. 
She  is  the  first  woman  rector  in  the  diocese  of  North 
Carolina. 

C.W.  "Woody"  White  Ph.D.'68  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  International  Materials  Research 
Society.  He  is  a  researcher  in  the  solid  state  division 
at  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory  in  Oak  Ridge, 
Tenn. 

Albert  M.  Bronson  '69  has  been  appointed 
assistant  attorney  general  in  the  Buffalo  office  of  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Law's  Environmental 
Protection  Bureau. 

Susan  Hendrix  Cronin  B.S.N. '69  has  been 

promoted  to  administrative  assistant  at  St.  Paul 
Hospital  in  Dallas,  Texas.  She  is  responsible  for  risk 
management,  quality  assurance,  utilization  review, 
medical  records,  social  work,  and  pastoral  care. 

Kwanlyun  Kim  M.Div.'69  is  president  of  the 
Methodist  Union  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Korean  Methodist  Church  in  Seoul,  Korea. 

Donna  C.  Orvin  '69,  M.Ed. 7 1  is  a  psychiatrist 
and  medical  director  of  the  Concord  unit  of 
Boston's  Metropolitan  State  Hospital.  She  also  has  a 
private  practice  in  Brookline,  Mass.,  where  she  and 
her  13-year-old  daughter  live. 

Gary  V.Sherlock  M.H.A.'69  was  installed  as  a 
member  of  the  1983  Humana  Management  Club  for 
his  performance  as  executive  director  of  Humana 
Hospital-Audubon  in  Louisville,  Ky.  He  is  now 
executive  directot  of  Humana  Hospital-University 
in  Louisville.  Humana,  Inc.  is  an  investor-owned 
company  that  operates  89  hospitals  in  the  U.S.  and 
Europe. 

George  Shelton  Williams  '69  has  established 

his  own  insurance  firm  in  Durham,  N.C.  He  was  vice 
president,  secretary  and  director  of  Home  Insurance 
Agency,  Inc.,  also  in  Durham. 

Harry  L.  Wolf  '69  and  his  wife,  Lee  Murphy 
Wolf  70,  own  Images  in  Ivy,  a  company  which 
produces  and  markets  specialty  oxford  cloth  shirts 
with  university  monograms,  including  Duke,  on  the 
cuffs.  They  live  in  Buena  Vista,  Va. 

MARRIAGES:  Stuart  P.  Greenspon  '60  to 

Camilla  Trinchieri  on  Sept.  25  in  Manhattan. 
Residence:  Manhattan. 

BIRTHS:  First  child  and  daughter  to  Harry  L. 
Holan  Jr.'64  and  Mary  Lou  Huck  Nolan  '64 

on  Nov.  24  in  Atlanta.  Named  Emily  Austell . .  . 
Second  child  and  first  daughter  to  Patricia 
Lauver  Humphries  '66  and  J.D.  Humphries  on 
July  10  in  Atlanta.  Named  Patricia  Laing .  .  .  Third 
child  and  second  daughter  to  Marion  ROSS 
Godfrey  '68  and  James  H.  Godfrey  on  Nov.  10  in 
Parkersburg,  W.Va.  Named  Mary  Elizabeth  .  .  .  First 
child  and  son  to  Vangie  Horton  Poe  '69  and 
Daryl  G.  Poe  on  Oct.  1  in  Durham,  N.C.  Named 
Eric  Wesley  .  .  .  First  child  and  son  to  Janis 
Johnson  Rankin  '69  and  Robert  A.  Rankin  on 
Feb.  10.  Named  Benjamin  John. 
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Brands  Armstrong  70  was  honored  by  the 
Rho  chapter  of  Iota  Phi  Lambda  Sorority,  Inc.  in  a 
special  service  to  mark  Black  History  Month  at  St. 
Joseph's  AME  church  in  Durham.  She  one  of  two 
black  women  in  the  country  to  hold  board  certifica- 
tion in  cardiac  pediatrics. 

Mary  Csstla  R.N.,  B.S.N.70  was  named  the 
1984  Distinguished  Alumna  by  the  faculty  of 
Duke's  School  of  Nursing.  Castle,  who  earned  her 
master's  in  public  health  from  UNC  in  1972,  is 
recognized  as  "one  of  the  preeminent  practitioners 
of  infection  control."  She  has  served  as  editor  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Infection  Control  and  is  the 
author  of  a  textbook,  Hospital  Infection  Control: 
Principles  and  Practice.  She  is  president  of  Castle, 
Inc.,  an  information  provider  specializing  in 
electronic  communication  of  health-related  texts 
and  information  for  publication. 

Carol  Schomberg  Charping  A.M.  70  is 

musculoskeletal  product  manager  for  Burroughs 
Wellcome  Co.  in  the  Research  Triangle  Park,  N.C. 

DannlS  R.  Dawson  70  is  secretary  of  Tecumseh 
Products  Co.  in  Michigan  and  is  also  secretary  to  the 
company's  board  of  directors.  He  joined  Tecumseh 
in  1982  as  its  first  corporate  counsel. 

Sarah  Jonas  70  represented  Duke  in  Long 
Beach,  Calif.,  at  the  inauguration  of  the  president  of 
the  University  of  California. 

Harsh  K.  Manaktala  M.S.70  has  returned  to 
the  States  after  three  years  as  a  visiting  scientist  at 
the  EURATOM  Joint  Research  Centre  in  Ispra, 
Italy,  and  the  German  Nuclear  Research  Center  in 
Karlsruhe,  Germany.  He  is  now  a  senior  scientist  in 
the  water  reactor  division  of  Westinghouse  Corp. 
He  and  his  wife,  Preeta,  live  in  Monroeville,  Pa. 

Stavan  M.  Murray  70  is  manager  of  U.S. 

explorations  programs  for  Union  Texas  Petroleum, 
where  he  is  responsible  for  monitoring  and  expedit- 
ing the  company's  domestic  exploration  programs. 

Charles  F.  Nunn  A.M.70,  Ph.D.75  has  been 
promoted  to  national  sales  manager  for  Textile 
Products,  Inc.  of  Lafayette,  La.  He  lives  in 
Grapevine,  Texas. 

Bob  Oskam  A.M.70  is  coauthor,  with  Gordon 
Miller,  of  the  book,  Teaching  Your  Child  to  Make 
Decisions,  which  was  published  by  Harper  and  Row 
in  March. 

David  A.  Bobbins  A.M.70,  Ph.D. 72  has  been 
promoted  to  professor  of  mathematics  at  Trinity 
College  in  Hartford,  Conn.  He  is  chairman  of  the 
mathematics  department  and  has  published  many 
articles  on  functional  analysis. 

Barbara  Brian  Vaughn  70  is  assistant  vice 

president  of  Wells  Fargo  Bank  in  San  Francisco.  She 
and  her  husband,  Brian  D.  Vaughn  J.D.71,  have 
one  daughter. 

La*  Murphy  Wolf  70  and  her  husband,  Harry 

L.  Wolf  '69,  own  Images  in  Ivy,  a  company  which 
produces  and  markets  specialty  oxford  cloth  shirts 
with  university  monograms,  including  Duke,  on  the 
cuffs.  They  live  in  Buena  Vista,  Va. 

Thomas  B.  Allin  7 1  is  managing  director  for 
McDonald's  Systems  of  France,  and  is  heading  an 
effort  by  the  company  to  open  seven  new  restau- 
rants in  France.  McDonald's  closed  its  French 
restaurants  in  1982  after  relieving  its  former  Paris- 
based  licensee  of  the  right  to  use  the  McDonald's 
trademark. 

J.  Lawrancs  Dozier  Jr.  M.H.A.71,  president 
of  Self  Memorial  Hospital  in  Greenwood,  S.C.,  was 


named  chairman-elect  of  the  S.C  Hospital  Associa- 
tion at  the  association's  annual  meeting. 

Gordon  D.  Giffin  71  has  been  named  a  partner 
in  the  Adanta  law  firm  of  Hansell  and  Post.  He  is 
married  to  Pattl  Alfred  Giffen  B.S.N.73. 

Michael  F.  Gilllgan  71,  who  earned  his 
master's  and  doctorate  in  English  from  the 
University  of  Virginia,  is  academic  dean  of  St. 
Charles  Preparatory  School  in  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Irwin  T.  Pascul  71  received  a  Ph.D.  in  educa- 
tional psychology  from  the  University  of  Miami  and 
is  working  for  the  Los  Angeles  Unified  School 
District. 

James  L.  "Harvey"  Stuart  has  been  named  a 
partner  in  the  Durham  law  firm  of  Powe,  Portet,  and 
Alphin.  He  was  assistant  attorney  general  for  North 
Carolina  before  joining  the  law  firm  in  1980. 

Byron  R.  Trauger  7 1  and  C.J.  Gideon  Jr.75 

have  formed  a  law  partnership  under  the  name  of 
Doramus,  Gideon,  and  Trauger  in  Nashville,  Tenn. 

William  R.  Goodman  Ph.D. 72  represented 
Duke  at  the  inauguration  of  the  president  of 
Lynchburg  College  in  Lynchburg,  Va. 

Robert  E.  Hupf  A.M. 72  has  been  named  assist- 
ant vice  president  and  assistant  actuary  for  United 
of  Omaha  in  Omaha,  Neb.  He  joined  the  company 
in  1972. 

Robert  B.  Johnson  72  is  a  government  market- 
ing consultant  with  RBI,  Inc.  in  Washington,  D.C 
He  and  his  wife,  Honore,  live  in  Fairfax,  Va.,  and 
have  three  children. 

Thomas  J.  Kosnik  72  is  working  on  his  Ph.D. 
at  Stanford's  Graduate  School  of  Business,  and 
advises  financial  institutions  and  law  firms  on  the 
purchase  and  introduction  of  new  office  informa- 
tion systems. 


Constance  A.  Renz  72,  the  founding  director 
of  the  Orange-Durham  Coalition  for  Battered 
Women,  received  an  "Outstanding  Woman" 
medallion  at  the  Durham  YWCA's  Women  of 
Achievement  awards  luncheon.  She  is  a  member  of 
the  North  Carolina  Governor's  Task  Force  on 
Domestic  Violence  and  an  adjunct  instructor  for 
the  UNC's  school  of  social  work. 

Robert  E.  Thorne  Ph.D.72  represented  Duke  at 
the  inauguration  of  the  president  of  Elizabeth  City 
State  University  in  Elizabeth  City,  N.C. 

Peter  E.  Broadbent  Jr.73  has  been  named  a 
partner  in  the  Richmond,  Va.,  law  firm  of  Christian, 
Barton,  Epps,  Brent,  &.  Chappell. 

Michael  A.  Dailey  73  is  a  principal  in  the 
Atlanta  law  firm  of  Sumner  and  Hewes. 

Peter  D.  Lawrason  M.D.73  is  practicing 
obstetrics  and  gynecology  in  Portland,  Maine.  His 
wife,  Pamela  Knowles  Lawrason  J.D  77  is 

county  prosecuting  attorney.  They  have  three 
children. 

James  K.  Mason  73  is  a  vice  president  at 
Merrill  Lynch  Capital  Markets  in  New  York  City. 

Freddy  E.  McFarren  M.Ed. 73,  lieutenant 
colonel  in  the  U.S.  Army,  was  decorated  with  the 
Bronze  Star  Medal  in  March  for  meritorious 
achievement  or  service  during  armed  conflict.  He 
participated  in  army  operations  in  Grenada  in 
January  and  is  a  battalion  commander  with  the  82nd 
Airborne  Division  at  Ft.  Bragg,  N.C. 

Marilyn  Biggs  Murchison  73  is  organist  and 
choir  director  of  The  Falls  Church,  Falls  Church, 
Va.  Her  husband,  Joe,  is  an  associate  editor  of  a 
weekly  newspaper  in  Columbia,  Md. 

Jean  Galliard  Spaulding  M.D.73  was 
honored  by  the  Rho  chapter  of  Iota  Lambda 
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Humanitarian  Service  ^vard 
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iuke  Campus  Ministry  is  accepting  nominations  for  the 
university's  first  Humanitarian  Service  Award.  The 
winner,  an  extraordinary  example  of  someone  whose  life  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  service  of  others,  will  be  awarded  $2,500  in  a  special 
ceremony  during  the  Thanksgiving  season. 

Selection  will  be  based  on  direct  and  personal  service  to 
others,  sustained  involvement  in  that  service,  and  simplicity  of  life- 
style. Letters  of  nomination  should  include  a  full  description  of  the 
person  and  the  works  in  which  he  or  she  is  involved,  with  some 
attention  to  that  person's  motivating  influences.  In  addition,  please 
give  two  other  references  to  be  contacted  by  the  selection  committee 
about  the  nominee. 

Please  submit  nominee's  name,  address  and  both  business  and 
home  phone  numbers,  and  your  relation  to  the  nominee.  The  deadline 
for  receiving  letters  of  nomination  is  August  1,  1984.  Selection  will 
be  made  by  Duke  Campus  Ministry. 


Mail  letters  to: 

Humanitarian  Service  Award,  Duke  Chapel,  Duke  University 

Durham,  North  Carolina  27706 
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Sorority,  Inc.  in  a  special  service  to  mark  Black 
History  Month  at  St.  Joseph's  AME  Church  in 
Durham.  She  was  the  first  black  woman  to  attend 
Duke's  medical  school  and  the  winner  of  the  Mary 
Duke  Biddle  academic  scholarship. 

Lucia  A.  Ward-Alexander  73,  Ed.D.'82  is  a 

research  project  coordinator  at  the  Institute  for 
Urban  Research  at  Morgan  State  University  in 
Baltimore,  Md.  Her  husband,  Melvin,  is  a  senior 
engineer  at  Westinghouse  in  Baltimore. 

Henry  B.  Wilbourne  M.Div.'73  was  decorated 
with  the  Meritorious  Service  Medal  at  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  Academy  in  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  The 
medal  is  given  specifically  for  outstanding  non- 
combat  achievement  or  service  to  the  United  States. 
He  is  a  chaplain  and  holds  the  rank  of  captain. 

Patrick  Doe  Bropleh  Ph.D. 74  is  the  deputy 

executive  secretary  for  the  West  Africa  Rice 
Development  Association.  He  has  been  in  public 
service  promoting  food  and  agricultural  production 
for  the  rural  population  of  Liberia  and  West  Africa 
since  1974. 

James  C.  Collins  B.S.E.74,  M.S.76,  Ph.D.'82 
is  an  X-ray  tube  engineer  at  General  Electric  Medical 
Systems  in  Milwaukee,  Wise.  His  wife,  Melodie 
Feather  Collins  B.S.E.'82,  is  a  dental  student  at 
Marquette  University. 

Carol  P.  Cramer  74  is  an  associate  in  the  law 
firm  of  Novit  and  Scarminach,  located  in  Hilton 
Head,  S.C.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Robert  Cramer 

and  Laura  Schwartz  Cramer  '47  of  Sea  Pines, 
S.C. 

Jeffrey  D.  Harrison  74,  M.ATV81  is  a  teacher 

at  St.  Anne's  Belfield  School  in  Charlottesville,  Va. 

James  M.  Iseman  74  has  been  named  a  partner 
in  the  Winston-Salem,  N.C.,  law  firm  of  Peree, 
Stockton,  Robinson,  Vaughn,  Glaze,  and  Maready. 
He  joined  the  firm  in  1977. 

John  Moeller  A.M.74,  Ph.D.76  has  been 
granted  tenure  at  Luther  College  in  Decorah,  Iowa, 
where  he  is  an  assistant  professor  of  political 
science.  He  joined  the  college  faculty  in  1981. 

Mark  Peacock  74  is  in  his  second  year  of  resi- 
dency in  obstetrics/gynecology  at  Portsmouth  Naval 

Hospital.  His  wife,  Sheila  Hodges  Peacock 

B.S.N. 76,  is  an  assistant  head  nurse  in  the  neonatal 
intensive  care  unit  at  the  Children's  Hospital  of  the 
King's  Daughters  in  Norfolk,  Va.  They  live  in 
Chesapeake,  Va. 

Richard  A.  Seymour  M.B.A.74  was  recently 

elected  vice  president  of  the  multinational  division 
of  Pittsburgh  National  Bank  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  He 
and  his  wife  have  two  sons,  and  live  in  Upper  St. 
Clair,  Pa. 

Gordon  E.  Stanley  74,  M.Ed.77,  Ph.D.'80  is 
assistant  director  for  identification  for  Duke's 
Talent  Identification  Program.  He  and  his  wife, 
Bradley-Alison  Kanarick  Stanley  76,  are 

the  owners  of  a  Haagen-Dazs  ice  cream  shop  in 
Chapel  Hill,  where  she  works  as  full-time  manager 
and  operator. 

Ranthi  Dev  M.B.A.75  has  been  appointed  direc- 
tor of  materials  management  for  Burroughs 
Wellcome  Co.'s  manufacturing  division  in 
Greenville,  N.C.  He  was  manager  of  production  and 
engineering. 

Sandra  Edwards  J. D. 75  has  joined  Hyatt  Legal 
Services,  a  chain  of  more  than  200  law  offices  across 
the  country,  She  is  living  in  Oak  Park,  111. 

Richard  B.  Hayes  M.Ed.75  has  been  named 
vice  president  for  institutional  advancement  at  the 
College  of  Charleston,  where  he  is  responsible  for 
public  relations,  alumni  services,  and  development. 
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Paul  F.  Herzog  75  has  been  working  in  the 
Office  of  the  Public  Defender  in  Fayetteville,  N.C, 
since  1979.  He  and  his  wife,  Janet,  have  one 
daughter. 

Gregory  V.  Keating  75  is  serving  in  the  dental 
clinic  at  Norfolk  Naval  Air  Station,  Norfolk,  Va., 
after  completing  a  sea-duty  tour  aboard  the  U.S.S. 
America  as  assistant  dental  officer.  He  will  begin  a 
post-doctoral  fellowship  in  prosthetic  dentistry  in 
July. 

Warren  M.  Levinson  75  is  New  York  bureau 
chief  for  Associated  Press  Radio,  a  national  network 
of  1,100  radio  stations. 

Bruce  H.  Luehrs  75  was  elected  a  vice  president 
in  the  U.S.  banking  services  department  of 
Continental  Illinois  National  Bank  and  Trust  Co.  He 
and  his  wife,  Cheryl,  have  one  daughter,  and  live  in 
Wynnewood,  Pa. 

Curt  Hoe  75  has  been  elected  to  the  board  of 
directors  of  Stellar  Technology  Corp.,  a  naval  engi- 
neering and  technical  services  firm  in  Runnemede, 
N.J.  He  is  vice  president  for  employee  development 
and  work  force  management  and  lives  in  Linden- 
wold,  N.J. 

Lyn  Miller  Sennholz  75  is  vice  president  and 
treasurer  of  the  Center  for  Futures  Education,  Inc., 
and  has  earned  her  certificate  in  management 
accounting.  She  and  her  husband,  Robert,  live  in 
Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 

R.  Jeffrey  Smith  75  has  been  appointed  assist- 
ant vice  president  in  the  law  department  of  Barclays 
American/Business  Credit,  Inc.  in  East  Hartford, 
Conn.  He  joined  the  company  in  1979. 

John  A.  Stevenson  75  is  assistant  professor  of 
English  at  the  University  of  Colorado  in  Boulder. 

Thomas  M.  Bryan  III  76  and  his  wife,  Julie, 
moved  to  Atlanta  last  October  after  his  transfer 
from  the  San  Francisco  office  of  the  Bankers  Trust 
Co.,  and  his  promotion  to  vice  president  of  the 
company's  southern  region  of  the  world  corporate 
department.  They  have  a  son. 

Craig  K.  De  Castrique  76  has  been  elected 
assistant  vice  president  at  Wachovia  Financial  Corp. 
in  Tampa,  Fla. 

Frederick  A.  Dial  76  has  been  appointed 
product  manager-vinegar  for  Heinz  USA,  a  division 
of  H.J.  Heinz  Co.  He  joined  the  company  in  1982. 

Heal  J.  Galinko  B.S.M.E.76,  M.S.78  is  a 
resident  in  internal  medicine  at  Brown  University- 
Rhode  Island  Hospital  in  Providence. 

Carson  Dowd  Howard  76,  who  earned  her 
M.B.A.  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill  in  1981,  works  for  R.J. 
Reynolds  Industries  as  financial  systems  manager  at 
the  prepaid  group  health  plan.  Her  husband, 
Jeffrey  C.  Howard  76,  is  an  attorney  with  the 
Winston-Salem  firm  of  Petree,  Stockton,  Robinson. 
They  live  in  Lewisville,  N.C. 

Ruth  Hardee  Kovacs  76  was  recently  pro- 
moted to  circulation  manager  for  Architectural  Digest 
and  GEO  magazines  in  Los  Angeles. 

Marcia  E.  Lancaster  76  is  a  sales  representa- 
tive for  Eastman  Kodak  in  Newport  Beach,  Calif. 
She  is  also  chairman  of  the  Duke  Alumni  Admis- 
sions Advisory  Committee  for  Orange  County  and 
is  chapter  adviser  for  Phi  Mu  sorority  at  U.C.L.A. 

Kimberly  A.  LoPrete  76  is  the  Newberry 
Exchange  Fellow  at  the  Ecole  Nationale  des  Chartes 
in  Paris,  France,  where  she  is  completing  her  disser- 
tation research  for  a  Ph.D.  in  medieval  history  at  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

Dana  S.  Hau  A.M.76,  Ph.D.79  received  the 
Presidential  Young  Investigator  Award  from  the 


National  Science  Foundation  to  develop  a  research 
program  at  the  University  of  Maryland. 

Sheila  Hodges  Peacock  B.S.N. 76  is  an  assist- 
ant head  nurse  in  the  neonatal  intensive  care  unit  at 
the  Children's  Hospital  of  the  King's  Daughters  in 
Norfolk,  Va.  Her  husband,  Mark  Peacock  74,  is 

in  his  second  year  of  residency  in  obstetrics/ 
gynecology  at  Portsmouth  Naval  Hospital.  They  live 
in  Chesapeake,  Va. 

Will  Sager  76  received  his  Ph.D.  in  marine  geo- 
physics from  the  University  of  Hawaii  last  August. 
He  is  an  assistant  professor  of  oceanography  at  Texas 
A&.M  University. 

Hancy  M.  Schlichting  76  has  been  promoted 
to  executive  vice  president  and  chief  operating 
officer  of  Akron  City  Hospital  in  Akron,  Ohio. 

Bradley-Alison  Kanarick  Stanley  76  is 

full-time  manager  and  operator  of  a  Haagen-Dazs  ice 
cream  shop  which  she  and  her  husband,  Gordon 
E.  Stanley  74,  M.Ed.77,  Ph.D.'80,  own.  He  is 
assistant  director  for  identification  for  Duke's 
Talent  Identification  Program.  They  live  in  Chapel 
Hill. 

Barbara  Twombly-Herrick  76  is  living  in 

Whitehall,  Pa.,  where  she  is  working  part-time  as  a 
Title  1  reading  teacher  in  a  local  high  school  and  is  a 
volunteer  literacy  tutor  with  the  Allentown  Literacy 
Council.  Her  husband,  Chris,  is  an  assistant  profes- 
sor in  the  political  science  department  at 
Muhlenberg  College. 

Edward  Tyson  Ed.D.76  is  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  Cabarrus  County  Schools  in  North 
Carolina. 

Kathleen  M.  White  76,  who  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Southern  California's  law  school 
this  spring,  has  accepted  a  position  as  an  associate 
with  the  Los  Angeles  law  firm  of  Kadison,  Pfaelzer, 
Woodard,  Quinn,  and  Ross. 

Rhys  T.  Wilson  76  is  an  associate  in  the  Atlanta 
law  firm  of  Lamon,  Elrod,  and  Harkleroand  and  is  a 
part-time  student  in  the  LL.M.  program  at  Emory 
University's  law  school.  He  and  his  wife,  Carolyn 
Saffold  Wilson  78,  live  in  Atlanta. 

Craig  Ansel  77  completed  the  Texas  bar  exam 
and  is  doing  tax  planning  in  Corpus  Christi.  His 
wife,  Peggy  Ansel  B.S.N.77,  M.S.N.'82,  is  a 
clinical  nurse  specialist  and  nurse  educator  in  a  local 
trauma  center.  They  are  building  a  new  house  in 
Corpus  Christi. 

Brent  Barbehenn  B.S.C.E.77  is  working  in  a 
Navy  lab  outside  Washington,  D.C.,  and  lives  with 
his  wife,  Mary,  in  Springfield,  Va. 

Scott  Brister  77  is  handling  malpractice  cases  at 
the  Houston  law  firm  of  Andrews  and  Kurth,  and 
working  with  ministries  at  Rice  University  and  in 
the  Harris  County  prison  system. 

John  Cargile  77  is  in  his  third  year  of  a  general 
surgery  residency  at  Parkland  Hospital  in  Dallas, 
Texas. 

Dave  Coff  man  77  is  working  in  the  product 
planning  department  of  IBM  in  Delary  Beach,  Calif. 

John  Commito  Ph.D.77  will  spend  the  1984-85 
academic  year  in  Norway  with  a  research  team  from 
the  University  of  Oslo  studying  the  long  range 
effects  of  oil  on  marine  ecosystems.  He  is  an 
assistant  professor  of  biology  at  Hood  College  in 
Frederick,  Md. 

Joseph  M.  D'Amico  77  will  complete  his 
general  surgery  training  at  Georgetown  University 
and  begin  training  in  orthopedics  at  St.  Luke's 
Hospital-Columbia  University  Medical  Center  in 
New  York  in  July. 


John  Oein  77,  M.D.'S  1  is  a  cardiac  surgery 
resident  at  Stanford. 

B.  Kelly  Graves  '77  is  a  senior  staff  consultant 

for  Carroll,  Hubbard  and  Associates,  a  financial 
consulting  firm  located  in  Charlotte,  N.C. 

John  G.  Hadley  Ph.D. '77  has  been  appointed  to 
a  three-year  term  on  the  Panel  for  Fire  Research,  a 
unit  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards'  Board  of 
Assessment.  He  is  a  research  associate  at  Owens- 
Corning  Fiberglass  Technical  Center  in  Granville, 
Ohio. 

Craig  Hum*  '77  is  director  of  finance  at  Humana 
Hospital  in  Lexington,  Ky.  He  and  his  wife, 
Michelle,  have  a  daughter,  Jennifer. 

Vergol  L.  Lattimore  M.Div.'77  has  received  his 
Ph.D.  from  the  joint  doctoral  program  in  religious 
and  theological  studies  at  Northwestern  University, 
where  he  was  a  pastoral  psychology  major. 

Pamela  KnowlesLawrasonJ.D.77  is  county 

prosecuting  attorney  in  Portland,  Maine.  She  and 
her  husband,  Peter  D.  Lawrason  M.D.73,  have 
three  children. 

Kevin  McCafferty  '77  is  an  emergency  room/ 
internal  medicine  resident  in  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 

He  and  his  wife,  Linda  McCafferty  B.S.N.77. 

have  a  son,  Brent. 

Peter  M.  Miller  '77  is  assistant  treasurer  in  the 
world  corporate  department  of  Bankers  Trust  Co.  in 
New  York  City. 

William  P.  Miller  '77  is  a  partner  in  the  High 
Point,  N.C.,  law  firm  of  Roberson,  Haworth,  and 
Reese. 

Michael  A.  Spanel  '77  is  an  account  executive 
with  Price/McNabb  Advertising  in  North  Carolina. 


Henry  H.  Tingler  '77  has  completed  a  tour  of 
duty  with  a  Navy  attack  squadron  as  a  bombardier- 
navigator  and  is  now  on  shore  duty  as  command's 
security  officer  at  Whidbey  Island  Naval  Air  Station 
in  Washington. 

Malcolm  C.  Willingham  M.Div.77  is  pastor 
of  two  United  Methodist  Churches  in  Rockingham, 
N.C.;  director  of  Samaritan  Colony,  a  counseling 
center  for  alcoholics;  and  owner,  with  his  wife 
Johnny,  of  Mac's  Attic,  a  shop  specializing  in  furni- 
ture and  woodworking.  They  live  in  Rockingham 
and  have  two  sons. 

Qaye  H.  Zu'bl  '77  received  his  law  degree  from 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  England,  and  has 
joined  the  Arabian  Gulf  law  offices  of  Hatim  S. 
Zu'bi.  He  and  his  wife,  Munira,  live  in  Bahrain,  and 
have  a  son. 

Rosemary  A.  Ervin  '78  is  an  account  adminis- 
trator with  the  national  marketing  division  of  IBM 
in  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Frank  L.  Gay  Jr.'78  is  attending  Emory  Univer- 
sity's medical  school.  His  wife.  Deborah  Raney 
Gay  '83,  is  a  systems  associate  at  HBO  and  Co. 
They  live  in  Decatur,  Ga. 

Deborah  Atkins  Hall  '78,  who  completed  her 
MB. A.  at  Stanford  University  in  1981,  is  manager 
of  market  development  with  Metaphor  Computer 
Systems  in  Mountain  View,  Calif. 

Meade  Robert  Jorgensen  '78  is  a  camera 
operator /correspondent  for  the  Moscow  bureau  of 
the  Cable  News  Network  in  Helsinki,  Finland. 

D.  Eric  Pettigrew  '78  is  an  assistant  treasurer 
with  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  in  Seoul,  Korea. 

Lucy  A.  Rose  Th.M.'78  is  assistant  professor  of 
worship  and  preaching  at  Columbia  Theological 


Seminary  in  Georgia.  She  has  worked  with  the 
Board  of  World  Missions,  the  Board  of  National 
Ministries,  and  was  pastor  of  John  Calvin  Presbyter- 
ian Church  in  Salisbury,  N.C,  for  three  years. 

Hancy  Sch  mid  B.S.N.78  is  head  nurse  on  the 
orthopedic  surgery  floor  at  Buffalo  Veteran's 
Hospital  in  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Thomas  S.  Tlllly  B.S.M.E.78  is  enrolled  in  the 
master  of  divinity  program  at  Catholic  University  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

Harry  Weinerman  '78  is  in  medical  school  at 
the  University  of  Connecticut. 

Carolyn  Saffold  Wilson  78  is  an  associate  in 
the  law  firm  of  Ware,  Parker,  Johnson,  Cook,  and 
Dunlevie.  She  and  her  husband,  Rhys  T.  Wilson 

76,  live  in  Atlanta. 

Christopher  W.  Carlton  79  received  his  law 

degree  from  Cornell  in  1982  and  is  working  for  the 
Los  Angeles  law  firm  of  Latham  and  Watkins.  He 
lives  in  Manhattan  Beach,  Calif. 

Jane  B.  Creamer  79  is  a  student  at  Dartmouth 
College's  Amos  Tuck  School  of  Business 
Administration. 

Fred  E.  Goldring  79  is  an  associate  with  the 
New  York  law  firm  of  Grubman,  Indursky,  and 
Schindler,  P.C. 

Craig  W.  Harding  79  is  deputy  contracts  officer 
at  Execucom  Systems  Corp.,  a  computer  software 
vendor  located  in  Austin,  Texas. 

Carol  W.  Kowalski  M.Div.79  is  pastor  of 
Calvary  United  Methodist  Church  in  Tallahassee, 
Fla.,  and  is  a  trustee  of  the  Florida  Methodist 
Children's  Home.  She  is  also  on  the  board  of  direc- 
tors for  the  Wesley  Foundation  at  Florida  State 
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exploRe  the  ancient  neaR  east  with 

BiBlical  archaeologist 

the  illustrated  quarterly  magazine  devoted  to  the  archaeological 
and  historical  study  of  the  world  of  the  Bible 

With  articles  by  the  leading  authorities  in  the  field,  but  written  with  the  general  reader  in  mind.  Biblical 
Archaeologist  is  a  must  for  anyone  interested  in  our  cultural  heritage  from  the  ancient  Near  East.  For  instance, 
recent  issues  have  included  an  article  on  marriage  contracts  and  the  role  of  household  gods  as  portrayed  in  the 
Bible  and  in  various  Near  Eastern  documents,  an  article  discussing  the  role  of  clay  tokens  in  the  development 
of  counting,  and  a  report  on  excavations  being  conducted  at  Capernaum,  the  important  city  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
Biblical  Archaeologist  is  a  publication  of  the  prestigious  American  Schools  of  Oriental  Research,  and  its 
editorial  offices  are  located  at  Duke  University  under  the  editorship  of  Eric  M.  Meyers  of  the  Department  of 
Religion.  In  appreciation  of  the  support  the  university  is  giving  the  magazine,  the  American  Schools  would 

like  to  invite  Duke  alumni  and  friends  to  subscribe  at  the  special  annual 
rate  of  S12,  a  25%  discount  from  the  regular  price  Alumni  and  friends  of 
Duke  who  are  presently  students  or  retired  faculty  members  can  subscribe 
for  even  less,  at  the  very  low  rate  of  $10. 

Special  offeR  Por  duke 

SUBSCR1BCRS 

All  those  who  enclose  payment  with  this  ad  (or  a  photocopy)  have  the 
option  of  purchasing  for  50*  Scrolls  from  the  Wilderness  of  the  Dead  Sea  by 
Frank  Moore  Cross,  Jr.  This  publication,  which  retails  for  $5,  provides  an 
overview  of  the  materials  whose  discovery  has  been  called  "the  most 
electrifying  event  in  the  history  of  biblical  archaeology." 


Send  me  the  next  four  issues  of  Biblical  Archaeologist 

D    Duke  subscriber  (S 12')  D    I  encloses 

D    Student  or  retired  faculty  (S10*)         D    The  above  amount  includes  50*  for  my  copy  of  Scrolls  from 

the  Wilderness  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
D    The  above  amount  is  for  mv  subscription  only. 
D    Please  bill  me 

*Please  add  52  if  ordering  from  outside  the  U.S.  or  Canada 


NAME  (please  print)  _ 

ADDRESS 

CITY    


.STATE. 


.ZIP. 


COUNTRY  

Send  your  check  or  money  order  in  U.S.  dollars,  made  payable  to  the  American  Schools  of  Oriental  Research, 
to  the  following  address:  Biblical  Archaeologist,  ASOR  Subscription  Services,  4243  Spruce  St..  Philadelphia. 
PA  19104. 
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University.  Her  husband,  Jay  Kowalski 

M.Div.'8 1 ,  serves  at  Lake  Jackson  United  Methodist 

Church. 

Andrew  M.  Kramer  79  is  an  associate  with  the 

New  York  City  law  firm  of  Cole  and  Dietz. 

Philip  L.  Latish  '79  received  his  law  degree  for 
Arizona  State  University  in  May  1982,  and  is  an 
associate  with  the  Phoenix  law  firm  of  Levy,  Mason 
and  Sherwood,  specializing  in  commercial  litigation. 

Scott  A.  Makuakane  '79  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Hawaii's  law  school  in  1983  and  is  an 
associate  with  the  law  firm  of  Goodsill,  Anderson, 
Quinn,  and  Stifel.  He  and  his  wife,  Kathy,  live  in 
Honolulu. 

Laura  R.  Meagher  Ph.D. '79  is  acting  director  of 
the  N.C.  Biotechnology  Center  in  the  Research 
Triangle  Park,  N.C. 

Shannon  E.  Newson  '79  is  teaching  at  Hilton 
Head  High  School  in  Hilton  Head,  S.C. 

Robert  J.  Preminger  '79  is  an  associate  with 

the  Manhattan  law  firm  of  Wiener,  Zuckerbrot, 
Weiss,  and  Brecher,  and  is  attending  the  New  York 
University  School  of  Law  for  an  LL.M.  degree  in 
taxation. 

Deborah  J.  Roloff  '79  is  a  financial  analyst  for 
Harvard  University. 

R.J.  Sandoval  '79  is  a  financial  planner  and 
consultant  with  Connecticut  Mutual,  a  company 
specializing  in  insurance,  corporate  compensation 
packages,  and  investments.  He  is  also  a  part-time 
instructor  in  management  at  Texas  Christian 
University's  business  school,  where  he  is  president 
of  the  M.B.A.  Association.  He  was  recently  nomi- 
nated for  the  Jaycee's  Outstanding  Young  Man  of  the 
Year  Award.  He  lives  in  Ft.  Worth. 


Michael  W.  Schreiber  '79  has  received  his 
M.B.A.  from  the  Wharton  School  and  is  an  analyst 
is  the  strategic  planning  department  of  CIGNA,  a 
financial  services  company  located  in  Philadelphia. 

Sara  Rosenquist  Sears  '79  is  working  on  her 
dissertation  for  a  Ph.D.  in  clinical  psychology  from 
the  University  of  Kentucky.  She  and  her  husband, 
John,  are  expecting  their  first  child. 

MARRIAGES:  Lucia  A.  Ward  '73,  Ed.D.'82  to 
Melvin  T.  Alexander  Jr.  on  April  23,  1983,  in 
Greeensboro,  N.C.  Residence:  Baltimore  .  .  . 
Pamela  J.  Kantra  '76  to  William  J.  McMahon 
III  on  Feb.  1 1  in  Villanova,  Pa.  Residence: 

Louisville,  Ky Rhys T.  Wilson  '76  to 

Carolyn  R.  Saffoid  '78  on  June  2.  Residence: 
Atlanta. .    Edward  J.  Fudman  77,  M  D  '81  to 
Cindy  K.  Schlepphorst  M.S. '80  on  Jan.  29. 

Residence:  Raleigh  .  .  .  Linda  Gibson  '77  to 

Lawrence  Scott  Levin  '77  on  Feb.  11  in 

Durham,  N.C.  Residence:  Durham  .  .  .  Peter  M. 
Miller  '77  to  Julia  Whitehead  on  March  31  .  . . 
Richard  Rubenstein  '77  to  Diane  Shuklapper 
in  October.  Residence:  New  York  City  .  .  .  Prank 

L.  Gay  Jr.78  to  Deborah  Ann  Raney  '83  on 

Jan.  7  in  Durham.  Residence:  Decatur,  Ga.  .  . . 
Landry  C.  Smith  III  '78  to  Dorothy  Mae  Ellison 
on  Dec.  17  in  Durham,  N.C.  Residence:  Durham 
.  .  .  Harry  Welnerman  '78  to  Hilary  Meyers  on 
Aug.  14.  Residence:  W  Hartford,  Conn. 

BIRTHS:  Second  daughter  to  Barbara  Brian 
Vaughn '70  and  Brian  D.Vaughn  J. D.'71  on 

Sept.  29  in  Oakland,  Calif.  Named  Diana  Dunham 
.  .  .  Third  child,  first  daughter  to  Robert  B. 
Johnson  '72  and  Honore  B.  Johnson  on  Feb.  14  in 
Fairfax,  Va.  Named  Hillary  Anne  .  .  .  First  child  and 
daughter  to  William  A.  Young  '72  and  Jeanette 
C.  Young  on  March  2  in  Houston.  Named  Kathryn 


Elizabeth  .  .  .  Second  child,  first  son  to  William 

Alan  C flickering  '73  and  Frances  Papa 

Chickering  74  on  Sept.  28.  Named  William 
Alan  II ...  A  daughter  to  Mark  S.  Gorovoy  73 
and  Lynda  Toff  lemire  Gorovoy  75  on  March 

10  in  Ft.  Myers,  Fla.  Named  Jan  Roderick  .  .  .  Third 
child,  first  daughter  to  Robert  Jarrow  74  and 

Gail  Goundry  Jarrow  74  on  March  9.  Named 

Heather  Dian  .  .  .  Second  child,  first  son  to  James 
R.  Johnson  Ph.D.74  and  Leah  Johnson  on  Dec. 
31  in  Bryan,  Texas.  Named  William  Hester  ...  A 
daughter  to  James  C.  Fausch  B.S.E.75  and 
Mary  Patterson  Fausch  76  on  Jan.  14  in 

Sparta,  N.J.  Named  Laura  Carter  .  .  .  Second  child 

and  son  to  Andrea  Hammerscmidt  Felklns 

75  and  Robert  S.  Felkins  on  Sept.  29  in  Dallas. 
Named  Stephen  Cooper  .  .  .  Second  child,  first  son 
to  Harriet  Watts  Mohn  B.S.N.75  and  Charles 
N.  Mohn  Jr.  Named  Charles  Nathan  III .  .  .  Second 
child  and  son  to  Katie  Uhler  Shutler  75  and 
David  F.  Shutler  75  on  Aug.  7  in  Glendale, 
Ariz.  Named  Nolan  Philip  .  .  .  First  child  and 

daughter  to  Janette  Stanford-Nance  75  and 

John  Nance  Jr.  Named  Robin  Marie  Nance  .  .  . 
Second  child  and  daughter  to  Stephen  A.  Yoder 

75  and  Louise  Yoder  on  Dec.  2  in  San  Francisco. 
Named  Katharine  Anne  .  .  .  First  child  and  daughter 

to  John  Glaser  76  and  Denise  Drake 

Glaser  B.H.S.78  in  Minneapolis  on  Oct.  22. 
Named  Julia  Drake  .  .  .  Second  daughter  to  Ellen 
Glassco  Lewellen  77  and  Donald  R. 
Lewellen  77  on  July  31.  Named  Amy  Louise  .  .  . 
First  child  and  daughter  to  Kevin  McCafferty 
77  and  Linda  McCafferty  B.S.N.77  on  Oct.  21 
in  Santa  Monica,  Ca.  Named  Brent  Matthew  .  .  . 
First  child  and  daughter  to  Glenn  E.  Small  79 

and  Patricia  Jensen  Small  '80  on  Nov.  10  in 

Shawnee,  Kan.  Named  Starr  Melissa. 


DUKE  IS  PLEASED  TO  ANNOUNCE  2  WINTER  CRUISES 

ON  THE  SPECTACULAR  ROYAL  VIKING  SKY. 

JOIN  US  FOR  AN  ELEGANT  WINTER  HOLIDAY 

ON  ONE  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  DATES: 


Dec.  28- Jan.  9,1985 

Celebrate  a  once  in  a  lifetime  New  Year's  Eve  with  gala  parties  and 
special  holiday  festivities;  depart  Acapulco,  transit  the  Panama  Canal, 
return  Ft.  Lauderdale;  1 2  days;  cabins  start  at  $2,676  per  person. 

Jan.  9-  19,1985 

Round  trip  Ft.  Lauderdale.  Ports  of  call:  Cancun,  San  Andres  Island, 
transit  Panama  Canal,  San  Bias  Islands,  Ochos  Rios;  10  days;  cabins 
start  at  $  1 ,5 1 0  per  person. 


For  further  information,  contact 
Barbara  D.  Booth 
Director  of  Alumni  Travel 

and  Continuing  Education 
919-684-5114  or 

Academic  Arrangements  Abroad  (NYC) 
800-221-1944. 


Ships  of  Norwegian  Registry 
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80s 


Elizabeth  S.  Adams  B.S.N. '80  has  graduated 
from  the  Air  Force  flight  nurse  course  at  Brooks 
AFB,  Texas,  and  is  working  at  Kadena  AFB, 
Okinawa,  Japan. 

Douglass  T.  Davidoff  '80,  who  was  city  hall 
reporter  for  the  Raleigh  Times,  is  now  city-county 
reporter  for  the  Indianapolis  News.  He  and  his  wife. 
Amy,  live  in  Indianapolis. 

Dudley  E.  Flood  Ed.D.'80  is  associate  superinten- 
dent of  the  N.C.  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
He  is  a  recipient  of  the  Distinguished  Professor 
Award  from  the  National  Academy  of  School 
Administrators. 

Cynthia  Scholles  Gibson  '80  is  a  research 

engineer  at  Southwest  Research  Institute  in  San 
Antonio,  Texas.  She  received  her  master's  degree  in 
biomedical  engineering  from  Ohio  State  University 
last  August.  Her  husband,  David  S.  Gibson 
'83,  is  stationed  at  Kelly  AFB  and  is  working 
on  his  master's  degree  in  computer  science  at 
Trinity  University. 

Lauren  Gold  Grien  '80  is  an  associate  with 
the  Atlanta  law  firm  of  Alston  and  Bird. 

Eileen  Merwarth  Hendren  '80  is  a  certifed 
public  accountant  at  Hotel  Europa  in  Chapel  Hill, 
N.C.  Her  husband,  Michael,  is  a  CPA  at  Price 
Waterhouse  in  Raleigh.  They  live  in  Raleigh. 

Michael-David  Kerns  '80  is  working  as  a  pro- 
fessional model  in  Tokyo  and  plans  to  return  to 
Milan,  Italy,  this  spring. 

Rani  A.  Kokatnur  B.S.N. '80  is  a  nurse  in  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  stationed  at  RAF  Lakenheath  in 


Suffolk,  England.  She  was  recently  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  captain. 

Ted  LaCombe  '80  is  a  teacher  in  a  Gainesville, 
Fla.,  middle  school. 

Michale  H.  Lau  '80  is  an  international  banking 
assistant  at  the  First  Interstate  Bank  of  Hawaii.  He  is 
also  pursuing  an  MBA.  at  the  University  of  Hawaii 
and  is  corresponding  secretary  for  the  Honolulu 
Chinese  Jaycees.  He  lives  in  Honolulu. 

Cary  Laxer  Ph.D. '80  has  been  promoted  to 
associate  professor  of  computer  science  and  elec- 
trical engineering  at  Rose-Hulman  Institute  of 
Technology  in  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  He  is  also  director 
of  Camp  Retupmoc,  the  college's  summer 
computer-related  program  for  high  school  students. 

Bryan  E.  Lessley  '80  received  his  law  degree 
from  Harvard  last  year  and  has  joined  the  Durham 
law  firm  of  Powe,  Porter,  and  Alphin. 

William  Lindemuth  M.F'80  has  been  named 
vice  president  of  CVC  Securities,  Inc.  in  Chapel 
Hill,  N.C. 

Michael  J.  Maier  B.S.CE.'80  graduated  from 
U.S.  Air  Force  pilot  training  and  is  now  stationed  at 
Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base  in  Alaska. 

John  R.  Minchew  '80  is  managing  editor  of  the 
Washington  and  Lee  Law  Revieu1  and  will  begin  a 
clerkship  in  August  with  the  Hon.  A.  Christian 
Compton  at  the  Supreme  Court  of  Virginia. 

Frank  B.  Murphy  '80,  M.H.A.'82  is  assistant 
administrator  of  North  Trident  Regional  Hospital  in 
Charleston,  S.C.  He  and  his  wife,  Amy,  live  in  Mt. 
Pleasant,  S.C.,  and  have  one  daughter,  Katherine 
Ashley. 

Ellen  M.  Niehoff  B.S.N. '80  has  completed  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  military  indoctrination  program  for 
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medical  service  officers  at  Sheppard  AFB,  Texas. 
She  holds  the  rank  of  second  lieutenant  and  is 
stationed  at  March  AFB,  Calif. 

Van  A.  Niemela  B.S.E.E.'80  has  been  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  the  Navy  and  holds  the 
position  of  damage  control  assistant  aboard  the 
nuclear-powered  submarine  U.S.S.  Gurnard.  He  is 
stationed  in  San  Diego. 

William  A.  Randall  A.M. 'SO  has  been 

promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel  in  the 
U.S.  Army.  He  is  an  assistant  professor  of  English  at 
the  U.S.  Military  Academy  and  lives  with  his  wife, 
Shelley,  in  West  Point,  N.Y. 

Leonard  E.  Stabler  M.Div.'80  is  pastor  of 
Christ  United  Methodist  Church.  He  is  a  former 
member  of  the  rock-and-roll  band  "Blackfoot"  and 
the  Sammy  Hall  Singers  of  Sevierville,  Tenn. 

Janet  A.  Haley  B.S.N. '81  is  working  in  the  open 
heart  critical  care/intensive  care  unit  at  Beth  Israel 
Medical  Center  in  Newark,  N.J. 

Robert  G.  Krebs  Jr.  M.Ed. '81  has  been  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  major  in  the  U.S.  Army.  He  is 
assigned  to  the  U.S.  Military  Academy,  and  lives 
with  his  wife,  Hanna,  in  West  Point,  N.Y. 

Shelley  Wallace  Minsent  B.S.N. '81  has  been 

promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  U.S.  Air 
Force.  She  is  a  clinical  nurse  at  Scott  Air  Force  Base 
in  Illinois. 

Martha  MonserrateB.S.E.'8l,M.S.'82  is  work- 
ing with  CH2M,  an  engineering  consulting  firm  in 
Reston,  Va. 

Anne  M.  Powers  '81  is  attending  law  school  at 
Catholic  University  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  is 
working  as  a  legislative  assistant  for  the  government 
relations  office  of  Aetna  Life  and  Casualty. 

John  Rosenblum  '81  is  a  reporter/researcher 
for  The  New  Republic  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Jim  Rosenfield  '81  is  a  reporter  for  KTRK-TV 
Channel  1 3  Eyewitness  News  in  Houston.  He  was 
weekend  anchor  and  reporter  for  WTVD-TV  in 
Durham,  N.C. 

Linda  Anne  Sawczyn  '81  is  vice  president  of 
Trey's  Inc.  in  Baltimore,  Md. 

James  D.  Simpson  '81  is  notes  and  comments 
editor  for  the  WasKington  and  Lee  Law  Review,  and 
will  join  the  New  York  law  firm  of  Dewey, 
Ballantine,  Bushby,  Palmer  and  Wood  in  August. 

Lori  A.  Busony  '82  has  been  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  first  lieutenant  in  the  U.S.  Army.  She  is  a 
student  at  Brooke  Army  Medical  Center  in  San 
Antonio,  Texas. 

Keith  Clay  '82  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  in  the 
botany  department  at  Louisiana  State  University. 

Jennifer  A.  Cocke  '82  is  a  document  analyst  for 
Getty  Oil  in  Los  Angeles. 

Edith  E.M.  Johnson  '82  is  working  on  her 
master's  degree  in  international  relations  at  Tufts 
University's  Fletcher  School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy 
in  Medford,  Mass. 

Elizabeth  Anne  Lee  B.S.N. '82  is  working  in 
the  pediatric  medical/surgical  unit  at  N.C. 
Memorial  Hospital  in  Chapel  Hill. 

Elise  M.  MatthOS  '82  is  in  law  school  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida. 

Lani  L.  Schweiker  '82  is  in  law  school  at  the 
University  of  Virginia. 

Philip  M.  Abisognio  '83  is  a  computer 
programmer /analyst  trainee  for  Irving  Trust  Co.  in 
Levittown,  N.Y. 
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Rebecca  Addison  B.S.N. '83  is  working  in  the 
neurosurgical  intensive  care  unit  at  N.C.  Memorial 
Hospital  in  Chapel  Hill. 

At  ha  nasios  "Tom"  G.  Athans  '83  is  a  student 
at  Duke's  law  school. 

Brett  C.  Barnes  B.S.E.'83  is  a  student  at  Baylor 
College  of  Medicine,  and  spent  last  summer  working 
on  a  brood  mare  ranch  outside  Austin,  Texas,  as 
part  of  the  Navigator  Christian  fellowship's  summer 
program. 

G.  Erik  Bergman  '83,  an  ensign  in  the  U.S. 
Navy,  is  in  flight  school  in  Corpus  Christi,  Texas. 

Marc  H.  Berman  '83  is  a  student  at  the  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  School  of  Public  Affairs  in  Austin, 
Texas,  where  he  is  the  first-year  class  representative 
on  the  speakers  and  publications  committee. 

Rebecca  S.  Bierstadt  B.S.N. 'S3  is  working  at 
Crozer  Chester  Medical  Center  in  Chester,  Pa. 

Janice  M.  Bufo  '83  is  a  sales  representative  for 
American  Scientific  Products  and  is  living  in 
Frederick,  Md. 

W.  Allen  Burt  '83  is  working  as  a  counselor  in  a 
shelter  for  runaway  children  in  Port  Orange,  Fla. 

Margaret  Patteson  Chapman  A.H.  Cert.'83 
is  a  physical  therapist  at  the  Medical  University  of 
South  Carolina,  where  her  husband,  William,  is  a 
student. 

Douglas  B.  Chapped  '83  is  in  law  school  at  the 
University  of  Texas  at  Austin. 

Brent  O.E.  Clinkscale  '83  is  in  law  school  at 
Duke. 

Carville  B.  Collins  '83  is  a  public  affairs  repre- 
sentative for  Baltimore  Gas  and  Electric  Co.  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

Brian  Condon  '83  is  in  law  school  at  Stanford 
University  in  California. 

Thomas  J.  Condon  Jr.'S3  is  a  computer  con- 
sultant for  AT&T  at  Algomod  Corp.  in  New  York 
City.  He  lives  in  Middletown,  N.J. 

Jennifer  K.  Crotty  '83  is  a  business  analyst  for 
Sybron  Corp.  in  Evanston,  111. 

Sue  E.  Dolansky  '83  is  working  on  her  M.B.A. 
at  Indiana  University. 

Jean  C.  Donath  '83  is  in  law  school  at  the 
University  of  Cincinnati. 

Nancy  E.  Duckies  '83  is  in  medical  school  at  the 
University  of  Rochester. 

Stephanie  Eaton  B.S.N. '83  is  working  in  the 
cancer  research  program  at  Duke,  is  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Durham  County  American 
Cancer  Society,  is  a  facilitator  of  the  Durham 
County  "I  Can  Cope"  program,  and  is  the  1983 
class  agent  for  the  Duke  student  nurses'  association. 

Molly  S.  Eden  '83  is  managing  a  retail  clothing 
store  in  Hilton  Head,  S.C. 

Elizabeth  A.  Femia  '83  is  working  for  the 
Senate  Commission  on  Energy  and  Nuclear 
Reactors  in  Washington,  D.C,  and  is  interviewing 
prospective  Duke  students. 

Betsy  Field  '83  is  attending  Vanderbilt  Univer- 
sity's M.B.A.  program. 

Deborah  Raney  Gay  '83  is  a  systems  associate 
at  HBO  and  Co.  in  Atlanta.  Her  husband,  Frank 
L.  Gay  Jr.'78,  is  attending  Emory  University's 
medical  school.  They  live  in  Decatur,  Ga. 

David  Scott  Gibson  '83,  who  is  stationed  at 
Kelly  AFB  in  San  Antonio,  is  working  on  his 
master's  in  computer  science  at  Trinity  University. 
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His  wife,  Cynthia  Scholles  Gibson  '83,  is  a 

research  engineer  at  Southwest  Research  Institute. 

Karen  Ann  Gipson  '83  is  a  research  technician 
in  physiology  at  Duke's  medical  center. 

Judith  M.  Jackson  '83  is  attending  Boalt  Hall 
School  of  Law  at  the  University  of  California- 
Berkeley. 

Robert  A.  Lansdell  '83  is  in  flight  school  at 
Corpus  Christi  Naval  Air  Station  in  Corpus  Christi, 
Texas. 

Veronica  Whitlock  Laughlin  '83  is  working 

at  William  Doyle  Galleries,  the  third  largest  auction 
house  in  New  York  City. 

Robert  H.  Levitan  '83  has  formed  Video 
Ventures,  Inc.  in  Durham,  and  is  producing  video 
yearbooks  for  Duke,  Brown  University,  and  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

J.  Kevin  Maner  '83  has  completed  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Atlanta's  data  processing  training 
program  and  is  working  as  a  programmer  for 
personal  trust  services. 

Charles  F.  Marth  '83  is  enrolled  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin-Madison's  chemistry  Ph.D. 
program,  and  is  working  as  a  teaching  assistant  in  the 
chemistry  department. 

W.  Felton  McLaughlin  Jr.  S  3  is  a  stockbroker 
at  Shearson/American  Express  in  New  York  City. 

Michael  T.  Petrik  J.D.'83  is  an  associate  in  the 
tax  and  antitrust  departments  of  Alston  &  Bird,  an 
Atlanta  law  firm.  He  and  his  wife,  Susan,  live  in 
Stone  Mountain,  Ga.,  and  have  one  son. 

Jeffrey  W.  Priest  '83  is  a  student  in  the  Ph.D. 
program  at  Florida  State  University's  Institute  of 
Molecular  Biophysics. 


Kevin  W.  Pureed  '83  is  an  actuarial  assistant  in 
the  personal  property  actuarial  division  of  Insurance 
Services  Office  in  New  York,  N.Y. 

Clay  Robinson  '83  is  pursuing  a  master  of  arts 
degree  in  law  and  diplomacy,  with  a  concentration  in 
international  security  studies,  at  Tufts'  Fletcher 
School. 

Page  Springsteen  '83  is  an  information 
resource  center  analyst  specializing  in  personal 
computers  for  Frito-Lay,  Inc.  in  Dallas. 

Debra  J.  StubbS  B  S.N. 'S3  has  completed  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  military  indoctrination  program  for 
medical  service  officers  and  is  stationed  at  Malcolm 
Grow  Air  Force  Medical  Center  in  Camp  Spring, 
Md. 

V.  Carolyn  Thornhill  '83  is  working  toward  her 
master's  degree  in  French  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin-Madison,  where  she  is  also  a  teaching 
assistant. 

Joan  Troy  M.H.A.'83  is  vice  president  for 
hospital  administration  at  Lexington  Memorial 
Hospital  in  Lexington,  N.C. 

James  R.  Queen  Jr.  M.H.A.'83  is  assistant 
administrator  at  Shoal  Creek  Hospital  in  Austin, 
Texas. 

MARRIAGES:  Judith  L.  Campbell  '80  to 

Elton  J.  Delaune  III  '80  on  June  19,  1983,  in  South 
Weymouth,  Mass.  .  .  .  Nancy  Kay  Hilleary  '80 
to  William  Edward  Stoner  J.D.'Sl  on  July  16 
in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Residence:  Los  Angeles  .  .  . 
Eileen  R.  Merwarth  '80  to  Michael  L.  Hendren 
on  March  24  in  Duke  Chapel.  Residence:  Raleigh 

. . .  Cindy  K.  Schlepphorst  M.S. 'SO  to 

Edward  J.  Fudman  '77,  M.D.'Sl  on  Jan.  29. 
Residence:  Raleigh  .  .  .  Cynthia  Sc holies  '80  to 
David  Scott  Gibson  '83  on  Dec.  23.  Residence: 
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San  Antonio  .  .  .  Karen  Lee  '81  to  John  T. 
Gaffney  on  Aug.  27  in  Alexandria,  Va.  Residence: 
New  York  City  .  .  .  Jeff  ery  L.  Artie  '82  to  Regina 
S.  Craig  on  Jan.  7  in  Chapel  Hill.  Residence: 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  .  .  .Frank  L.  Gay  '82  to 
Deborah  A.  Raney  '83  on  Jan.  7  in  Durham. 
Residence:  Decatur,  Ga.  .  . .  Marissa  T. 
Johnson  '83  to  William  J.  Brock  on  Feb.  4  in  New- 
York  City  .  . .  Margaret  E.  Pattoson  AH. 
Cert. '83  to  William  C.  Chapman  in  Kinston  on 
March  24.  Residence:  Charleston,  S.C.  .  .  . 
Veronica  P.  Whitlock  '83  to  Alexander  M. 
Laughlinjr.  Residence:  New  York  City. 

BIRTHS:  First  child  and  daughter  to  Paticia 

Jensen  Small  '80  and  Glenn  E.  Small  '79  on 

Nov.  10  in  Shawnee,  Kan.  Named  Starr  Melissa. 


DEATHS 


The  Register  has  received  notice  of  the  following 
deaths.  Further  information  was  not  available. 

Daniel  L.  Edwards  A.M.' 15  on  Nov.  28  in 
Myrtle  Beach,  S.C ... .  Marguerite  Poe  Elliot 
'28  on  Nov.  26 .  .  .  Reuben  Margolls  '29  on 
May  21,  1983,  in  Newport  News,  Va.  .  . .  F.  Ruth 
Honeycutt  Stroupe  '30  on  Nov.  1 1  in 
Asheville,  N.C.  .  . .  Candler  A.  Willis  '32, 

M.D.'36  on  Dec.  25  in  Asheville,  N.C 

William  D.  Scribner  '33  on  July  31. 1980,  in 
Old  Hickory,  Tenn.  .  .  .  John  R.  Brooks  Jr.  '36 
on  Nov.  25  in  Baltimore,  Md.  .  .  .  Richard  M. 
Cann  '36,  LL.B.'38  on  Nov.  25  . . .  Joseph  W. 
Scott  '38  in  South  Miami,  Fla Hugh  C. 

Carey  LL.B.'40 . . .  Carney  Wilson  Mimms 

LL.B.'42  in  November  .  .  .  Blake  Fawcett  '43, 

M.D.'47  in  December  in  Eden,  N.C William 

B.  Gosnell  Jr.'43  on  Feb.  17  in  Monticello,  Ariz. 


THE  FRIENDS  OF  THE  DUKE 
UNIVERSITY  MUSEUM  OF  ART 

has  been  reorganized,  with  several  exciting 
goals: 

•Increase  awareness  and  appreciation  of 
the  museum 

•Sponsor  educational,  cultural,  and  social 
events 

•Contribute  to  the  enlargement  of  the 
collection 

•Provide  volunteers  to  aid  in  museum 
operation 

We  are  now  nearly  200  strong,  and  will 
make  our  first  purchase  for  the  permanent 
collection  at  the  first  Awards  Banquet,  to 
be  held  this  fall. 

For  a  complimentary  copy  of  "The 
Collection,"  our  new  newsletter,  and 
information  on  how  you  can  become  a 
Friend,  write  to: 

THE  FRIENDS  OF  THE  DUKE  UNIVERSITY 

MUSEUM  OF  ART 

BOX  6845 

DURHAM,  NORTH  CAROLINA  27708 


.  .  .  Harry  B.  Wright  '49  on  Nov.  18  in  Asheville, 

N.C Jesse  Capps  Beal  '56  on  March  16, 

1983  .. .  Mary  O.  Thomas  Ph.D.'56  on  Dec.  24 
in  Auburn,  Ala. .  .  .  Edward  T.  Krementz  Jr. 

'70  on  Nov.  4  in  New  Orleans,  La. 

Blanche  E.  Duke  McGuire  12  on  Jan.  11  in 

Asheville,  N.C,  of  complications  following  a  fall. 
She  was  a  former  teacher  and  principal  in  the 
Durham  County  school  system.  She  was  a  member 
of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  the 
Colonial  Dames,  the  United  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy,  and  the  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Women.  She  is  survived  by  a  daughter,  Mrs. 
Raymond  F.  Coppedge;  two  sons,  Victor  V. 
McGuire  Jr.  '50  and  Robert  Duke  McGuire 

'5 1 ;  and  eight  grandchildren. 

J.  Horace  Grigg  '16  on  Sept.  17  in  Charlotte, 
I    N.C,  after  a  stroke.  He  was  superintendent  of  the 
Cleveland  County  school  system  for  37  years,  a 
veteran  of  World  War  1,  and  a  former  member  of  the 
county's  library  and  health  boards.  He  was  a  50-year 
member  of  the  Masonic  Order,  the  American 
Legion,  and  the  Shelby  Kiwanis  Club,  and  was  an 
authority  on  the  origin  and  classification  of  local 
family  names.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Edith,  and 
his  daughter,  Dorothy. 

Ernest  M.  "BUI"  Stack  house  19  on  Jan.  7  in 
Charlotte,  N.C.  He  was  a  retired  estimator  with 
Tomlinson  Engineering  Co.,  and  a  civilian  engineer 
and  inspector  with  the  U.S.  Engineers  during  World 
War  11.  He  was  a  member  of  the  First  Methodist 
Church  of  Charlotte.  He  is  survived  by  his  daughter, 
a  brother,  three  nieces,  and  two  nephews. 

Harvey  Harward  '23  on  Feb.  6  in  Durham  after 
a  long  period  of  declining  health.  He  was  a  lawyer 
and  a  veteran  of  World  War  1;  a  member  of 
Immaculate  Conception  Catholic  Church;  a 
member  of  the  N.C  Bar  Association,  the  American 
Bar  Association,  and  the  Durham  County  Bar 
Association;  and  a  member  of  the  American  Legion 
and  the  Ruritan  Association.  He  is  survived  by  his 
half-sister,  Kate  K.  Bishop. 

Raymond  E.  Sullivan  '26  on  Dec.  25.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  visitors,  he  was  recently  named 
the  first  honorary  alumnus  of  the  school  of  forestty 
and  environmental  studies.  After  graduating  from 
Duke,  he  worked  as  bookkeeper,  lumber  checker, 
and  mill  manager  for  his  uncle's  small  lumber  com- 
pany in  Georgia.  In  1934,  he  and  a  partner 
purchased  700  acres  in  Dumas,  Ga.,  built  a  steam — 
poweted  sawmill,  and  began  to  harvest  lumber.  In 
1940,  Sullivan  bought  out  his  partner  and  founded 
Sullivan  Lumber  Co.  By  1982,  the  Sullivan  land 
holdings  totaled  47,000  acres  in  six  Georgia 
counties  and  one  in  Alabama.  In  more  recent  years, 
as  his  health  began  to  fail,  he  shifted  his  property 
and  business  responsibilities  to  his  two  sons.  He  is 
survived  by  sons  Collins  and  Matt,  and  three 
grandchildren. 

Baxter  P.  Reitzel  '27  on  Feb.  12  in  Durham 
after  a  long  illness.  He  was  the  operator  of  a  soft 
drink  bottling  company  until  1953,  and  also  ran  a 
coin-operated  laundry  and  a  car  wash  business.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  First  United  Methodist 
Church.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Cleo,  a  son, 
Baxter  P.  Reitzel  Jr.'56,  a  brother,  and  two 
grandchildren. 

Lethia  Cross  Cozart  '28  on  Jan.  2  in  Durham 
County  General  Hospital  after  a  long  illness.  The 
Durham  native  taught  in  the  Dut ham  County  school 
system  for  36  years.  She  was  a  member  of  Delta 
Kappa  Gamma,  a  teachers'  sorority,  and  of  Asbury 
United  Methodist  Church.  In  1968,  she  was  named 
one  of  Durham's  Mothers  of  the  Year.  She  is  sur- 
vived by  her  husband,  William  Hoyt  Cozart,  two 
daughters,  a  son,  a  sister,  and  eight  grandchildren. 


Elizabeth  K.  Troy  '30  on  Nov.  27  in  Duke 
Hospital.  She  graduated  from  Durham  High  School 
and  was  a  member  of  St.  Philips  Episcopal  Church. 
She  is  survived  by  two  sons,  Ballard  E.  Troy  '57 
and  Michael  C.  Troy  '60,  LL.B.'62;  a  daughter, 
Frances  Troy  Pendergraff  '61;  and  five 
grandchildren,  including  Leslie  B.  Troy  '86. 

Virginia  Hobgood  Weldon  '30  on  Feb.  23  in 

Durham  County  General  Hospital  after  a  long 
illness.  She  taught  in  the  Durham  County  and 
Person  County  school  systems,  was  a  charter 
member  of  the  Pilot  Club  of  Durham,  and  a  member 
of  St.  Philip's  Episcopal  Church.  She  was  a  member 
of  Kappa  Kappa  Gamma  sorority.  She  is  survived  by 
a  daughter,  a  son,  and  a  granddaughter. 

Mary  E.  Kapp  A.M. '31  on  Nov.  19  in  Richmond, 
Va.  She  was  a  professor  emerita  of  chemistry  at 
Virginia  Commonwealth  University,  and  the  first 
VCU  professor  for  whom  a  lecture  series  was 
named.  She  was  a  fellow  of  the  Virginia  Academy  of 
Science  and  a  member  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society,  from  which  she  received  the  Distinguished 
Service  Award  in  1969.  She  was  a  member  of  several 
nursing  leagues  and  the  Alpha  Kappa  Gamma 
women's  leadership  sorority. 

Albert  F.  "Jack"  Tyndall  '3 1  on  Nov.  14  in 
Kinston,  N.C.  He  was  retired  from  the  Tyndall 
Seed-Feed  and  Supply  Co.,  which  he  ran  for  54 
years,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Queen  Street 
Methodist  Church.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Katie 
Lou;  a  son,  Albert  F.  Tyndall  Jr.'58;  two 
daughters,  Mary  Louise  Tyndall  '64  and  Joyce 
Tyndall  Faucette;  and  five  grandsons. 

Don  C.  A I  may  '33  in  January  in  Honolulu, 
Hawaii.  He  was  71.  Col.  Almay  retired  from  the  Air 
Force  with  a  heart  condition  at  the  age  of  63.  Five 
years  later,  after  a  self-improvement  program,  he 
jogged  3, 100  miles  across  the  United  States. 
Averaging  12  miles  a  day,  and  with  his  wife,  Camille, 
following  him  in  a  motor  home,  Almay  jogged  from 
Los  Angeles  to  the  steps  of  the  Capitol  in 
Washington,  DC. 

Kathleen  E.  Waddell  Miller  33  on  Jan  25  in 

Greensboro,  N.C,  of  emphesyma.  She  is  survived 
by  two  sons. 

Harold  F.  Peterson  Ph.D. '33  on  Nov.  9  in 

Kenmore,  N.Y.  He  was  a  professor  emeritus  of 
Buffalo  State  College  and  received  the  school's  first 
distinguished  professor  award  in  1969.  He  was  past 
president  of  the  State  University  of  New  York 
Faculties  Association  and  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  New  York  State  Council  on  Eco- 
nomic Education,  a  retired  lieutenant  colonel  in  the 
army,  and  the  author  of  several  books  on  Latin 
America.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Lucille,  and  a 
sister. 

Myer  H.  Stadiem  '34  on  Feb.  12  in  Durham 
County  General  Hospital.  He  owned  and  operated 
Henry's  Men's  and  Boy's  Shop  until  1962,  and  was 
a  member  of  Beth-El  Synagogue.  He  is  survived  by 
two  daughters,  a  brother,  and  two  sisters. 

Jack  "Scooter"  Alexander  '36  on  Feb.  13  in 

Brevard,  N.C.  He  was  a  retired  employment  super- 
visor for  Olin  Corp.,  a  former  Brevard  College 
football  coach,  a  veteran  of  World  War  II,  and  a 
fullback  for  Duke's  football  team  under  Coach 
Wallace  Wade.  While  at  Duke,  he  was  also  vice 
president  of  the  student  body. 

Esther  Zuckerman  Haumoff  '36  on  Jan.  29 
in  Charlotte,  N.C.  She  was  a  member  of  Temple 
Israel  in  Charlotte,  past  president  of  the 
Mecklenburg  County  Medical  Auxiliary  and  of  the 
Charlotte  chapter  of  B'nai  B'rith,  and  on  the  board 
of  the  Florence  Crittenten  Home.  She  was  a  member 
of  Hadassah,  the  Family  Life  Center,  and  the 
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National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews.  She  is 
survived  by  her  husband,  Philip  Naumoff 
M.D.'37,  a  son,  four  daughters,  her  father,  and  six 
grandchildren. 

Rebecca  McCarrell  A I  lard  ice  '37  on  Jan.  4 
in  McCandless,  Pa.  She  was  a  member  of  North- 
mont  United  Presbyterian  Church  and  Shannopin 
Country  Club,  and  was  a  Republican  committee- 
woman.  She  was  active  in  the  North  Star  Players  and 
the  Glenshaw  Players.  She  is  survived  by  her 

husband,  James  B.  Allardice  35,  two 

daughters,  three  sons,  one  brother,  and  15 
grandchildren. 

Ann  L.  King  '40  on  Sept.  29  in  Richmond,  Va. 
She  was  a  health  underwriter  for  Life  of  Virginia  for 
25  years,  and  a  member  of  Kappa  Delta  sorority. 

Albert  J.  EsgainN.D.'43  on  Nov.  2  in  Naples, 
Ha.  He  was  a  lawyer  with  the  department  of  the 
army  for  more  than  30  years,  and  was  the  recipient 
of  a  diploma  in  international  law  from  Cambridge 
University  in  England  and  a  certificate  in  inter- 
national law  from  the  Hague,  Netherlands.  He  was 
an  expert  on  international  law,  and  received  the 
Rockefeller  Public  Service  Award  in  1955  for  out- 
standing government  service,  in  addition  two  gold 
medal  awards  in  1967  and  1976  for  the  resolution 
of  complex  international  law  problems  involving  the 
United  States  Army.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Mary. 

Raymond  E.  "Buddy"  Luper  '47  on  Jan.  25 

in  Fayetteville,  N.C.  He  was  the  retired  athletic 
director  for  the  Fayetteville  city  schools  and  a 
former  coach  at  Fayetteville  and  Terry  Sanford  high 
schools.  He  earned  all-conference  honors  in  1943 
while  playing  for  the  Duke  football  team,  holds  the 
Duke  record  for  the  most  yards  rushed  in  a  single 
game,  and  ranks  among  the  top  20  in  career  yardage 
at  Duke. 

De Witt  Cromer  Cordell  '50  on  Feb.  7  in 
Durham.  She  was  a  member  of  Centenary  United 
Methodist  Church,  a  former  national  vice  president 
of  the  Junior  League,  and  was  active  in  the  YWCA, 
the  Forsyth  County  Heart  Association  and  the  N.C. 
Heart  Association.  She  is  survived  by  her  husband, 
Dr.  A.  Robert  Cordell,  four  sons,  and  a  sister. 

Elizabeth  Rezner  Daniel  A.M. '50  on  Jan.  18 
in  Chapel  Hill,  N.C.  She  was  a  retired  professor  at 
N.C.  Central  University  and  an  authority  on 
antiques.  She  operated  Gooseneck  Antiques  in 
Chapel  Hill,  served  on  the  Historic  Hillsborough 
Commission,  and  was  a  member  of  University 
Methodist  Church.  She  is  survived  by  her  husband, 
George  Daniel  Jr.,  a  son,  a  daughter,  and  her  mother. 

Richard  S.  Johnson  Ph.D. '51  on  Aug.  31  in 
Birmingham,  Ala.  He  was  a  former  associate  of  the 
Southern  Research  Institution  and  taught  chemistry 
at  the  University  of  Alabama.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Betsy. 

Douglas  Currie  Mclver  '51  on  Oct.  7  in 
Winston-Salem,  N.C,  after  a  long  illness.  He  was 
an  iron-work  craftsman  who  helped  in  restorations 
throughout  North  Carolina,  and  was  a  manager  with 
R.J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.  for  32  years.  He  was  a 
veteran  of  World  War  II,  a  member  of  the  Winston 
Masonic  Lodge,  past  chairman  of  the  Restoration 
Committee  of  Old  Salem,  Inc. ,  and  a  member  of 
Highland  Presbyterian  Church.  He  received  the 
Award  of  Merit  from  the  Historic  Preservation 
Society  of  North  Carolina.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Margaret  Fisher  Mclver,  a  daughter,  a  son,  a 
stepdaughter,  and  a  brother. 

Mitchell  D.  Sholtz  B.S.E/51  on  Sept.  13  after  a 
long  illness.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Ruth. 

Fawzi  Habib  Ph.D. '58  on  Dec.  10  in  Alexandria, 
Va.,  following  a  heart  attack.  He  was  a  senior  adviser 
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to  the  executive  vice  president  of  the  International 
Finance  Corp.  of  the  World  Bank.  He  had  been  with 
the  World  Bank  since  1952.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Aida,  three  daughters,  and  two  grandchildren. 

Philip  J.  Traci  A.M.'58,  Ph.D.'65  on  March  14 
in  Detroit.  He  was  an  English  professor  at  Wayne 
State  University,  and  was  a  widely  recognized 
authority  on  Elizabethan  drama.  He  is  survived  by 
his  parents,  Joseph  A.  and  Mary  E.  Traci;  a  brother; 
and  a  sister. 

Marianne  Manasse  A.M.'59  on  Jan.  15  in 

Durham,  N.C,  after  a  long  illness.  She  was  an  artist 
specializing  in  mixed  media,  and  had  showings  at 
Duke  and  the  Durham  Arts  Council  shortly  before 
her  death.  She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Ernst 
Manasse,  a  retired  professor  at  N.C.  Central 
University. 

Charles  Bracken  Ed.D.'60  on  Jan.  22  of 
pneumonia  in  Salisbury,  N.C.  He  was  a  victim  of 
Alzheimer's  Disease  and  had  been  a  patient  at  the 
Salisbury  Veteran's  Administration  Medical  Center 
since  1981.  He  was  a  member  of  the  faculty  and 
director  of  the  Ford  Foundation  Teacher  Education 
Program  at  Kansas  State  University,  and  chairman  of 
the  department  of  education  at  Catawba  College. 
While  at  Duke,  he  was  president  of  the  Alpha  Tau 
chapter  of  Kappa  Delta  Pi. 

Lee  Ferguson  Davis  Jr.'61  on  Dec.  10  near 

Yanceyville,  N.C.  He  was  a  partner  in  the 
Richmond,  Va.,  law  firm  of  Christian,  Barton,  Epps, 
Brent  and  Chappell  and  a  former  Virginia  assistant 
attorney  general .  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Richmond  Hundred,  a  director  of  the  Richmond 
Eye  and  Ear  Hospital,  and  superintendent  of  the 
Sunday  school  at  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church. 
While  at  Duke,  he  was  on  the  football  team  and  a 
member  of  the  Red  Friars.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Elizabeth  Boothe  Davis;  a  daughter;  two  sons; 
his  mother;  a  brother,  Allan  H.  Davis  '66;  and  a 

sister,  Harriet  H.  Davis  '63. 

Glen  T.  Cain  Ph.D.'63  on  Jan.  19  in  Houston.  He 
was  a  professor  at  Houston  Baptist  University  and  a 
former  pastor  of  several  Texas  churches.  He  was 
active  in  the  Boy  Scouts  and  a  member  of  the  Second 
Baptist  Church.  He  was  a  veteran  of  World  War  II. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Helen,  a  son,  a  sister,  and 
a  brother. 

James  M.  Richardson  III  '63  on  June  27, 
1983,  of  a  cardiac  arrest.  He  was  headmaster  of 
West  Nottingham  Academy,  an  independent 
boarding  school  in  Colora,  Md.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  Nell  Aycock  Richardson  '65;  two 
sons,  James  IV  and  Allen;  and  a  daughter,  Joan. 

Peter  D.  Perchemlides  Ph.D. '65  on  Jan.  2  in 

Westfield,  Conn.,  after  a  long  illness.  He  was  a 
former  biochemical  researcher  for  Harvard  Medical 
School.  In  1978,  he  and  his  wife,  Susan,  won  a  land- 
mark court  case  giving  them  the  right  to  educate 
their  children  at  home.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
his  mother,  five  sons,  a  brother,  a  sister,  and  his 
maternal  grandmother. 

Henry  M.Wilson  '70  on  July  15  in  a  plane  crash. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Margaret  Ash  worth 

Wilson '71. 

James  Alan  Fraser  '71  on  Nov.  14  in  New 

York  City  of  Kaposi's  sarcoma,  after  a  long  illness. 
He  was  an  actor  and  dancer,  a  systems  analyst,  a 
teacher  of  retarded  children  at  the  Bank  Street 
School,  and  a  tenor  with  the  New  York  City  Gay 
Men's  Chorus.  He  is  survived  by  his  parents  and  a 
sister. 

Trustee  Finch 

Thomas  Austin  Finch  Jr.,  a  Duke  trustee  from  1968 
to  1981,  died  on  March  26.  He  was  61.  The 
Thomasville,  N.C,  native  was  chairman  of  the 


board  and  former  president  of  Thomasville 
Furniture  Industries,  founded  by  his  father,  T.A. 
Finch  Sr.'09,  in  1924. 

Finch  served  on  the  boards  of  Armstrong  World 
Industries,  Inc.,  Wachovia  Corporation,  and  the 
Norfolk  Southern  Railroad.  He  was  a  trustee  of 
General  Hospital  in  Thomasville,  the  Woodberry 
Forest  School,  the  Davidson  County  Public  Library 
System,  and  the  Madeira  School.  He  also  served  on 
the  Fuqua  School  of  Business's  board  of  visitors, 
was  chairman  of  Duke's  Fifth  Decade  Campaign, 
and  a  member  of  the  Washington  Duke  Club. 
Because  of  the  Finch  family's  history  of  generosity, 
the  structure  at  Wallace  Wade  Stadium  housing 
Duke's  athletic  offices,  press  box,  and  DUPAC 
facilities  was  named  the  Finch- Yeager  Building. 

Finch  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Meredith  Clark 
Slane  Finch;  four  sons,  Thomas  A.  Finch  III,  John 
Lambeth  Finch,  David  Slane  Finch  M.B.A.'79, 
Sumner  Slane  Finch;  and  a  daughter,  Meredith 
Kempton  Finch  '86. 

Trustee  Tannenbaum 

Abraham  Jack  Tannenbaum  '31,  M.D.'35,  a  Duke 
trustee  from  1977  to  1980,  died  April  10  in 
Greensboro,  N.C.  He  was  74.  Dr.  Tannenbaum  was 
a  charter  member  and  past  president  of  the  Davison 
Club,  a  President's  Associate,  and  a  member  of  the 
Friends  of  the  Duke  Art  Museum. 

Tannenbaum,  a  lieutenant  colonel  during  World 
War  II,  did  post-graduate  work  at  the  Mayo  Clinic 
and  his  internship  at  St.  Leo's  Hospital.  He  was  pro- 
fessor of  clinical  medicine  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina's  medical  school  and  a  consultant  at 
Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine.  He  was  also  an 
alumni  member  of  Alpha  Omega  Alpha  honorary 
medical  society. 

The  Patterson,  N.J.,  native  had  lived  in  Greens- 
boro since  1936.  He  was  past  president  of 
Greensboro  Academy  of  Medicine,  former  chief  of 
medicine  at  N.C.  Jewish  Home  for  the  Aged,  and  a 
member  of  the  Guilford  County  Medical  Society. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Leah  Baach  Tannenbaum;  a 
son,  Sigmund  Tannenbaum  '72,  M.D.'76;  three 
daughters,  Jeanne  Tannenbaum  M.H.A.'73,  Nancy 
Tannenbaum-Becton  M.Ed. '77,  and  Susan 
Tannenbaum-Osterhout;  two  brothers,  and  a  sister. 

William  F.Barry  Jr. 

Dr.  William  F.  Barry  Jr.,  who  retired  from  Duke's 
radiology  department  in  1981,  died  February  20  in 
Hillcrest  Convalescent  Center  after  several  months 
of  illness.  A  memorial  service  was  held  February  28 
in  the  chapel  at  Duke  Hospital  North. 

Barry,  a  native  of  West  Chester,  Pa.,  earned  his 
undergraduate  and  medical  degrees  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania.  He  practiced  radiology  at  the 
C&O  Hospital  in  Clifton  Forge,  Va.,  before  coming 
to  Duke  Hospital  and  the  Durham  VA  Medical 
Center  in  1955.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Louisa, 
two  daughters,  a  son,  and  a  grandson. 

Norman  Guttman 

Psychology  professor  Norman  Guttman  died  March 
30  of  bone  marrow  cancer  in  Duke  Hospital.  He  had 
been  undergoing  treatment  for  the  disease  since  its 
diagnosis  in  September.  Guttman  was  63.  A  mem- 
orial service  was  held  in  Duke  Chapel  on  April  4. 

Born  in  Minneapolis,  Guttman  earned  his 
bachelor's  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  his 
doctorate  at  Indiana  University.  A  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
and  member  of  the  American  Psychological  Associa- 
tion, he  served  on  the  National  Science  Foundation's 
Psychobiology  Advisory  Panel  from  1961  to  1964. 

Guttman  was  Duke's  director  of  undergraduate 
studies  in  psychology.  He  taught  classes  in  the 
history  of  psychology,  conditioning,  learning,  and 
motivation.  He  was  known  for  his  research  and 
publication  in  the  area  of  learning  stimulus 
generalization.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Renate, 
and  three  daughters. 
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ovember  27,  1956 
was  a  warm,  brilliant- 
ly sunny  day  in 
Melbourne,  Austra- 
lia. On  that  day,  at  the 
Games  of  the  16th 
Olympiad,  the  quali- 
fying rounds  of  the 
1 10-meter  high  hurdles  were  held.  Ameri- 
cans Jack  Davis  and  Lee  Calhoun  won  the 
first  two  heats.  In  the  third  heat,  another 
American  took  an  easy  victory  over  Ger- 
many's Berthold  Steines  to  advance  into 
the  semi-finals.  In  doing  so,  Joel  Warren 
Shankle  '55  became  the  first  Duke  athlete 
to  compete  in  the  Olympic  Games. 

The  modern  Olympic  Games  began  in 
1896.  The  first  Duke  sportsman  to  figure 
prominently  at  the  Olympic  trials  were, 
amazing  as  it  might  seem,  two  boxers. 
Duke  athletes  had  tried  to  make  the  U.S. 
team  before,  but  the  timing  was  never 
quite  right.  In  1936,  Danny  Farrar  '38 
won  the  NCAA  boxing  title  as  a  welter- 
weight and  Ray  Matulewicz  '37  won  as 
light-heavyweight.  Both  were  defeated  at 
the  1936  trials,  but  they  were  young  and  it 
seemed  in  1940  they  would  have  their 
chance.  However,  Adolf  Hitler  would  deny 
them  the  opportunity. 

In  1951,  Duke's  Dick  Groat  '53  made 
All-America  in  both  baseball  and  basket- 
ball. He  would  have  been  a  sure  bet  to 
make  the  1952  U.S.  Olympic  basketball 
team,  but  the  Pittsburgh  Pirates  had  other 
ideas.  Groat  spent  1952  playing  shortstop 
in  the  Steel  City.  And  so  it  was  left  to  Joel 
Shankle. 

Shankle  arrived  in  Durham  in  1952  and 
quickly  became  one  of  the  top  collegiate 
trackmen  in  the  country.  For  four  consecu- 
tive years  he  won  the  Atlantic  Coast  Con- 
ference high  hurdles  championship  as  well 
as  winning  the  hurdles  and  the  long  jump 
at  both  the  Penn  Relays  and  the  Florida 
Relays  in  1954  and  1955.  In  1955,  Shankle 
became  one  of  the  few  Blue  Devils  to  win 
an  NCAA  title  when  he  won  the  long  jump 
event  at  the  nationals.  Shankle  proved  him- 
self quite  an  all-around  athlete,  finishing 


Joel  Shankle:  hurdling  for  the  bronze 

DUKE'S  PLACE 
IN  OLYMPIC  HISTORY 

BY  WILLIAM  J.  MALLON 


In  going  for  the  gold, 
Duke  athletes  have 
shown  their  mettle. 


in  the  top  five  in  the  decathlon  for  three 
consecutive  years,  1953-1955. 

In  1956,  Lee  Calhoun  and  Jack  Davis 
were  easily  the  top  two  high  hurdlers  in 
the  world,  with  Davis  a  slight  favorite 
going  into  the  Olympics.  In  the  Olympic 
semi-finals,  Calhoun  narrowly  defeated 
Shankle,  with  both  qualifying  for  the  final. 
The  final  was  run  into  a  strong  wind  and 
Calhoun  defeated  Davis  by  mere  centi- 
meters. In  third  place,  winning  a  bronze 
medal  to  complete  the  U.S.  sweep,  was 
Duke's  Joel  Shankle. 

Says  Shankle  of  his  Olympic  experience: 
"It  was  a  little  unusual  because  the  Olym- 


pics were  at  the  end  of  November  and  it 
was  hard  to  stay  in  top  condition  that  late 
in  the  year.  Realistically,  I  probably  needed 
the  best  race  of  my  career  to  win  the 
hurdles.  I  had  beaten  both  Davis  and 
Calhoun  before,  though  never  both  of 
them  at  once.  They  were  highly  favored 
and  I  often  wonder  if,  in  my  mind,  I  hadn't 
conceded  the  top  spots  to  them.  I  think 
that  may  have  cost  me  a  chance  to  win  the 
gold  or  silver  medal." 

After  the  Olympics,  Shankle,  who 
started  out  in  Naval  ROTC  at  Duke,  spent 
two  years  teaching  at  a  military  academy  in 
Virginia.  He  then  joined  the  Navy  and 
trained  as  a  pilot,  which  became  his  career: 
For  the  last  twenty  years  he  has  flown  for 
American  Airlines. 

Shankle  was  not  supposed  to  be  Duke's 
big  hope  at  Melbourne  in  1956.  It  was 
supposed  to  be  a  reed-thin  sprinter  from 
Paterson,  New  Jersey,  named  David 
William  Sime  '58.  Sime  came  to  Duke  as  a 
baseball  player,  turning  down  several  pro 
offers  to  go  to  college  instead.  His  blinding 
speed  on  the  basepaths  caught  the  atten- 
tion of  track  coach  R.L.  Chambers,  and 
Sime  became  a  sprinter. 

In  1956,  many  thought  Sime  had  be- 
come the  world's  fastest  sprinter.  He  tied 
the  world  record  for  100  yards  with  9.3, 
and  he  broke  the  record  for  the  220  by 
running  it  in  20.0  seconds.  At  the  NCAA 
championships  that  year,  he ,  finished 
second  in  the  100  to  an  eventual  Olympic 
gold  medalist.  Sime,  though,  badly  pulled 
a  groin  muscle  in  that  race  and  would  not 
race  again  that  year. 

Sime  returned  to  Durham  with  thoughts 
of  the  1960  Olympics,  but  did  not  limit 
himself  to  the  track.  He  played  baseball 
again  as  a  junior,  leading  the  ACC  in  hitting 
and  being  named  to  several  All-American 
teams.  In  the  fall  of  1958,  he  started  his 
first  year  at  Duke's  medical  school.  With 
eligibility  remaining,  he  still  managed  to 
find  some  time  to  play  end  on  the  football 
team.  And  he  kept  training  for  the  1960 
Olympics. 

Sime's  medical  studies  did  not  allow  him 
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the  time  to  train  for  his  best  event,  the  200 
meters,  so  he  concentrated  on  the  100.  Al- 
though he  won  no  major  championships, 
he  seemed  to  be  peaking  at  just  the  right 
time,  and  easily  made  the  1960  U.S.  team. 
Sime  thought  his  chances  for  gold  were 
excellent.  "Really,  for  me  the  Olympics 
were  disappointing.  I  had  been  training 
well  and  thought  1  could  win  during  our 
early  European  tour.  But  the  week  before 
Rome  we  ran  in  Zurich  at  night  and  the 
temperature  was  about  45  degrees.  In 
Rome  it  was  about  100  degrees,  and  1 
came  down  with  strep  throat  and  then  had 
an  allergic  reaction  to  the  penicillin.  I  was 
so  weak  I  felt  happy  just  to  qualify  for  the 
finals." 

Sime  was  not  favored  in  the  100  finals, 
being  no  better  than  third  choice  behind 
America's  Ray  Norton  and  Germany's 
Armin  Hary.  To  top  it  off,  Sime  got  off  to 
a  terrible  start  and  was  a  hopeless  last  in 
the  first  50  meters.  However,  he  closed 
like  the  wind,  only  to  lose  out  to  Hary  by 
3/100ths  of  a  second. 

That  was  not  Sime's  last  chance  for 
gold,  as  he  was  to  anchor  the  400-meter 
relay  a  week  later.  In  that  race,  the  U.S. 
was  two  meters  behind  when  Sime  got  the 
baton.  But  he  ran  one  of  the  greatest 
anchor  legs  ever  to  edge  out  Germany's 
Martin  Lauer.  It  appeared  that  Sime  had 
his  gold  medal,  but  something  was 
wrong — the  judges  were  waving  red  flags. 
On  the  first  exchange,  Frank  Budd  had 
given  the  U.S.  an  early  lead.  He  had  diffi- 
culty getting  the  baton  to  Norton,  who 
had  taken  off  too  early  and  run  out  of  the 
legal  passing  zone,  disqualifying  the  United 
States.  There  would  be  no  gold  medal  for 
Dave  Sime. 

After  1960,  Sime  retired  from  track.  He 
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For  the  1984  games 
in  Los  Angeles,  two 
of  Duke's  most  notable 
Olympians  are 
non-competitors. 

Al  Buehler,  track  and  cross- 
country coach,  is  an  assistant 
manager  and  coach  for  the 
U.S.  men's  track  and  field 
team.  From  late  June  through 
much  of  July,  Buehler  was  at 
work  during  the  Olympic 
trials  and  while  the  training 
camp  was  under  way. 
Buehler's  duties  include 
finances,  distribution  of 
complimentary  tickets,  and 
media  arrangements  for  the 
team.  Among  his  other 
responsibilities:  coordinating 
the  20-kilometer  and  50- 
kilometer  "race  walks,"  the 
800-meter  run,  and  the 
3,000-meter  steeplechase. 
In  1972,  Buehler  held  a 
similar  position  with  the  U.S. 


men's  track  and  field  team  at 
the  Munich  Olympics.  Earlier, 
he  was  head  manager  for  the 
team  that  competed  in  the 
197 1  Pan  American  Games 
and — as  then-president  of  the 
Track  Coaches  Association — 
was  an  observer  and  consul- 
tant at  the  1968  Olympics  in 
Mexico  City.  His  tenure  at 
Duke  extends  back  twenty- 
nine  seasons. 

Buehler  calls  the  Olympics 
experience  "something  very 
special — it's  the  pinnacle  of 
track  and  field  athletics."  He 
says  the  U.S.  has  always 
excelled  in  track  and  field, 
sports  in  which  the  greatest 
number  of  medals  are 
awarded.  "Faster,  stronger, 
higher — the  Olympic 
themes — refer  to  running, 
jumping,  and  throwing,  all 
track  and  field  events  which 
have  had  their  place  in  the 


Olympics  since  the  games 
began  in  776  B.C." 

What  of  the  prospects  for 
this  year's  team?  "I  really 
believe  the  U.S.  athletes  will 
perform  better  than  they  ever 
have.  They're  in  their  own 
back  yard,  after  all,  and  in 
front  of  a  home  crowd,  they'll 
be  at  their  best."  Track  and 
field  Olympians  will  compete 
in  eighteen  individual  events 
and  two  relays. 

Basketball  coach  Mike 
Krzyzewski  was  one  of  the 
assistants  to  Olympic  coach 
Bobby  Knight  during  prelimi- 
nary trials  for  the  U.S.  basket- 
ball team,  which  brought 
seventy-two  Olympic 
aspirants  to  the  University  of 
Indiana  in  April.  This  is  Coach 
K's  third  time  working  with 
Knight;  Krzyzewski  played  for 
him  at  Army,  and  later  served 
as  his  assistant  at  Indiana. 


finished  up  his  medical  training  and 
entered  an  ophthalmology  residency  at  the 
Bascom-Palmer  Eye  Center  in  Miami.  He 
then  settled  into  an  ophthalmology  prac- 
tice in  Miami,  where  he  still  resides.  Sime 
is  the  eye  doctor  for  the  Miami  Dolphins, 
and  in  the  mid-Seventies  his  name  again 
made  the  sports  pages  (and  People  maga- 
zine) when  he  fitted  the  Dolphins'  Bob 
Griese  with  special  lenses. 

Duke's  Art  Heyman  '63  was  the  1963 
college  basketball  Player  of  the  Year  and 
would  have  easily  made  the  1964  Olympic 
team.  But  1964  would  see  him  wearing  the 
uniform  of  the  New  York  Knicks.  It  would 
be  left  to  Heyman's  teammate,  Jeff  Mullins, 
to  take  Duke  Blue  to  the  Tokyo  Olympics. 

Jeffry  Vincent  Mullins  '64  was  slightly 
overshadowed  by  the  more  flamboyant 
Heyman.  Mullins,  though,  would  lead 
Duke  to  second  place  in  the  1964  NCAA 
tournament  and  prove  to  have  by  far  the 
greater  career  of  the  two.  That  career 
started  shortly  after  graduation  when  he 
made  the  U.S.  Olympic  basketball  team. 
The  1 964  team  was  coached  by  Oklahoma 
State's  Hank  Iba.  Among  the  stars  of  the 
team  were  Princeton's  Bill  Bradley, 
UCLA's  Walt  Hazzard,  and  Carolina's 
Larry  Brown.  Although  the  team  easily 
won  the  gold  medal,  Mullins  would  again 
be  overshadowed.  Plagued  by  an  old  knee 
injury,  he  played  little,  and  averaged  only 
2.3  points  per  game.  But,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Bradley,  Mullins  would  have 
the  greatest  pro  career  of  any  of  the  1964 
Olympians. 

"The  Olympics  were  very  special  to 
me,"  says  Mullins  today.  "The  atmosphere 
in  the  Olympic  Village,  with  athletes  from 
all  countries  meeting  one  another,  makes 
it  a  unique  experience.  It's  like  a  big  college 


campus  where  sports  breaks  down  the 
barriers  between  different  cultures." 

In  1964,  Jeff  Mullins  was  the  first- 
round  draft  choice  of  the  then  St.  Louis 
Hawks.  He  joined  the  team  after  the 
Olympics  and  stayed  with  it  for  two  years, 
averaging  about  5  points  per  game  as  a 
guard.  Before  the  1966  season  began,  he 
was  traded  to  the  San  Francisco  Warriors, 
the  move  that  would  make  his  career. 

The  6-foot-3-inch  Mullins  remained 
with  the  Warriors  for  the  rest  of  a  twelve- 
year  NBA  career.  He  was  often  said  to  be 
the  driving  force  of  what  was  one  of  the 
top  teams  in  the  early  '70s.  He  averaged 
over  20  points  per  game  for  four  straight 
years,  from  1969  through  1972,  and  ended 
his  career  in  1976  with  a  career  scoring 
average  of  16.2  points.  For  three  consecu- 
tive years,  from  1 969  though  1 97 1 ,  he  was 
elected  to  play  in  the  NBA  All-Star  Game. 
In  1975,  Mullins  achieved  the  ultimate  in 
pro  basketball  when  he  helped  the  Golden 
State  Warriors  win  the  NBA  Champion- 
ship by  sweeping  the  Washington  Bullets 
in  four  games  in  the  finals. 

"Winning  the  NBA  title  was  a  thrill 
equal  to  winning  the  gold  medal,  but  differ- 
ent," Mullins  says.  "The  thrill  of  the  gold 
medal  went  far  beyond  just  winning." 

After  leaving  pro  basketball,  Mullins 
returned  to  Duke.  For  a  short  time  he 
served  as  assistant  athletic  director  in 
charge  of  marketing  programs.  After  one 
year,  he  felt  drawn  to  the  myriad  of  busi- 
ness opportunities  that  are  often  available 
to  well-known  sports  stars.  In  1978,  he 
opened  a  Chevrolet  dealership  in  Apex, 
North  Carolina.  He  can  also  be  be  seen 
occasionally  as  a  basketball  announcer  for 
ESPN,  the  all-sports  network,  and  is  an 
ACC  network  regular. 


Jack  Marin  '66,  J.D.'80  and  Bob  Verga 
'67  were  the  jtars  of  the  Duke  basketball 
team  that  finished  third  in  the  1966  NCAA 
tournament.  Both  could  have  made  the 
1968  Olympic  basketball  team,  but  for 
Marin  and  Verga,  like  the  others  before, 
the  Olympics  were  a  year  too  far  away. 
And  in  1968,  the  Blue  Devils  were  shut 
out  as  Duke  sent  no  one  to  the  Mexico 
City  Olympics.  Eyes  were  cast  toward 
Munich,  four  years  away. 

In  1972,  Duke  basketball  was  in  a  rare 
downspell.  The  university's  best  hope  to 
make  the  Olympic  team  that  year  was 
thought  to  be  another  hurdler,  Jeff  Howser 
'71.  Howser  would  finish  fourth  at  the 
1972  Olympic  trials,  and  it  would  seem 
that  Duke's  hopes  were  dashed  for  a 
second  Olympiad.  Nobody  counted  on  a 
sophomore  miler  from  Luthersville,  Mary- 
land. He  had  the  imposing  name  of  Robert 
Tomlinson  Wheeler  III  '74. 

Wheeler  had  an  excellent  year  in  1971, 
running  the  first  four-minute  mile  by  a 
Duke  undergraduate  (3:59.9)  and  winning 
the  IC4A  cross-country  championship. 
Early  in  1972,  he  ran  a  3:59.0  mile  at  the 
Penn  Relays.  An  ankle  injury  kept  him  out 
of  the  IC4A  meet  and  severely  curtailed 
his  training.  He  finished  only  third  at  the 
NCAA  1,500  meters,  sufficient  to  qual- 
ify for  the  Olympic  trials.  By  this  time, 
one  spot  had  opened  up  on  the  U.S. 
team — the  result  of  an  injury  to  a  top- 
ranked  trackster.  Wheeler  raced  to  third- 
place  in  the  U.S.  trials.  He  had  made  the 
Olympic  team. 

Wheeler  has  bittersweet  memories  of 
the  1972  Olympics — the  Olympics  of  the 
massacre  of  Israeli  athletes.  "It  was  the 
realization  of  a  boyhood  dream  to  make 
the  Olympic  team.  To  attain  that  goal  at 
the  age  of  20  was  certainly  a  big  thrill.  But 
for  me,  it  was  tarnished  by  the  events  of 
that  week.  The  massacre  was  only  a  few 
days  before  my  event  was  scheduled  to 
start,  and  it  became  almost  impossible  to 
concentrate,  especially  since  it  was  my 
first  international  competition  and  it  was 
all  so  new." 

No  one  could  be  blamed  for  not  being 
able  to  concentrate  at  that  time,  but 
Wheeler  acquitted  himself  nicely.  Al- 
though he  was  not  expected  to  challenge 
for  the  gold,  he  qualified  for  the  semi- 
finals where  he  finished  sixth  in  his  fastest 
time  ever  (to  that  date)  of  3:40.4. 

A  week  after  the  Olympics,  Wheeler 
ran  a  1,500  meters  of  3:38.8,  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  3:56.3  mile.  All  through  the 
winter  of  1972  he  was  troubled  by  Achilles' 
tendonitis,  and  he  would  never  again  be 
injury-free.  Wheeler  eventually  developed 
severe  problems  with  both  feet.  In  January 
1975,  he  ran  his  last  competitive  race, 
never  approaching  the  heights  that  were 


predicted  for  him  in  1972. 

"Running  shoes  were  not  as  scientifi- 
cally designed  fifteen  years  ago,  and  I  think 
that  contributed  to  my  problems,"  says 
Wheeler.  "I  think  with  today's  shoes  and 
well-designed  orthotics  I  might  not  have 
had  so  much  difficulty.  In  addition,  I  tried 
to  train  through  too  many  injuries  rather 
than  resting  when  I  was  hurting."  Wheeler 
knows  whereof  he  speaks  when  it  concerns 
running  shoes.  Today,  he  lives  in  San 
Diego  where  he  is  a  partner  in  Second 
Sole,  a  chain  of  running-shoe  stores. 

He  was  6  foot  3  inches  tall  and  his  name 
was  Michael  Taylor  Armstrong  '77,  but  the 
campus  knew  him  as  Tate.  He  came  to 
Dukein  1973  from  Houston.  Duke  basket- 
ball captain  Kevin  Billerman  played  once 
with  Armstrong  and  immediately  pre- 
dicted he  would  someday  play  in  the 
NBA.  Billerman  was  right,  though  Tate 
would  first  win  a  gold  medal  at  the  1976 
Olympics. 

Armstrong  played  guard  at  Duke  and 
for  the  1976  Olympic  team.  He  was  first- 
team  All-  ACC  in  1 976  and  averaged  more 
than  20  points  per  game  during  his  junior 
and  senior  years.  His  career  high  was  42 
points  against  Clemson  in  1976.  That  year, 
the  U.S.  was  expected  to  have  a  difficult 
challenge  facing  its  Olympic  hoopsters. 
The  1972  U.S.  team  had  lost  the  gold 
medal  in  rather  spurious  circumstances. 
The  quality  of  basketball  worldwide  was 
fast  improving  and  no  longer  could  the 
U.S.  count  on  winning  the  gold  without  a 
top  effort.  The  coach  in  1976  was  Caro- 
lina's Dean  Smith,  and  he  selected  seven 
ACC  players  for  the  Olympic  team — four 
from  Carolina,  one  each  from  North 
Carolina  State,  Maryland,  and  Duke.  At 
the  Olympics,  the  United  States  was  put 
to  the  test  early  and  beat  Puerto  Rico  by 
only  one  point,  led  by  Marquette's  Butch 
Lee.  But  the  team  improved  as  the  tourna- 
ment wore  on,  and  easily  defeated 
Yugoslavia  in  the  championship  game, 
95-74. 

Armstrong  thus  won  a  gold  medal  but  he 
did  not  see  much  playing  time.  He  recalls: 
"The  Olympics  were  a  big  thrill  but  it's  a 
little  different  for  basketball  players  than 
for  track  athletes  or  swimmers.  For  them 
it's  the  ultimate  goal,  while  for  us  it's  a 
steppingstone  to  the  NBA.  In  all,  though, 
the  Olympics  championship  was  probably 
the  highlight  of  my  career.  It  was  a  dis- 
appointment to  me  not  to  play  more,  but 
Coach  Smith  had  told  me  beforehand  that 
that  was  a  likelihood.  He  even  gave  me  the 
chance  to  drop  off  the  team  once  he  told 
me  that.  There  was  no  way  I  was  going  to 
miss  playing  on  the  Olympic  team." 

Still,  Smith  lauded  him  for  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  team  in  a  non-starting  role. 
Tate  returned  to  Duke  and  led  the  Blue 


Devils  as  they  began,  under  Coach  Bill 
Foster,  their  return  to  college  basketball's 
higher  echelons.  At  the  end  of  his  senior 
year,  he  was  the  first-round  draft  pick  of 
the  NBA's  Chicago  Bulls. 

Armstrong  had  a  rather  short  NBA 
career,  lasting  only  two  seasons,  and  he 
did  not  play  a  lot.  At  6  foot  3  inches  and 
only  175  pounds,  he  was  a  bit  light  for  the 
long  schedule  and  the  very  physical  pro 
game.  He  was  traded  to  the  San  Antonio 
Spurs  after  that  year  but  failed  to  survive 
training  camp.  A  year  later,  he  tried  to 
catch  on  with  the  New  Jersey  Nets.  That 
effort  was  stymied  by  a  knee  injury  that 
eventually  required  surgery.  At  that  point, 
Armstrong  could  have  headed  for  Europe, 
as  many  U.S.  players  have  done,  but  he 
decided  to  get  on  with  a  career.  At  first,  he 
operated  and  was  part-owner  of  a  restau- 
rant in  his  hometown  of  Houston.  Then 
he  settled  for  a  while  in  Washington,  D.C., 
working  as  a  financial  broker.  Last  year  he 
decided  he  needed  more  education  to 
achieve  his  career  goals.  He  has  just  com- 
pleted his  first  year  at  Duke's  Fuqua 
School  of  Business. 

Joe  Shankle,  Dave  Sime,  Jeff  Mullins, 
Bob  Wheeler,  Tate  Armstrong — the  five 
Duke  athletes  who  have  competed  for  the 
U.S.  Olympic  team.  In  addition,  there 
have  been  other  Olympians  with  Duke 
connections.  William  Jackson  Galbraith, 
who  graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy 
in  1929,  won  a  silver  medal  in  gymnastics 
in  1932.  In  1960,  he  earned  a  master's 
degree  from  Duke  and  spent  several  years 
there  as  a  math  professor.  In  1976, 
Cameron  Hall  '79,  who  played  one  year 
for  the  Duke  basketball  team,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  fourth-place  Canadian  Olympic 
basketball  team. 

And  there  are  sure  to  be  more.  Looking 
toward  Los  Angeles,  Duke  may  be  repre- 
sented by  eager  Danny  Meagher  '85,  who 
led  Canada  to  a  gold  medal  at  the  1983 
World  University  Games,  and  is  on  the 
Canadian  team  currently  vying  for  a  spot 
among  basketball  teams  that  will  play  in 
the  Olympic  Games.  Both  Johnny  Dawkins 
'86  and  Mark  Alarie  '86  were  invited  to 
try  out  for  the  U.S.  Olympic  basketball 
team,  though  Alarie  failed  to  survive  the 
second  cut.  And  thanks  to. soccer  coach 
John  Rennie,  Duke  may  have  its  first 
Olympic  soccer  player  in  Tom  Kain  '86. 
He  and  teammate  David  McDaniel  '84 
played  for  the  U.S.  team  at  the  1983 
Pan-American  Games.  For  Duke  athletes 
and  the  Olympics,  history  is  still  in  the 
making.  B 

Mallon  '7$,  a  professional  golfer  who  played  on  the 
Duke  team,  received  his  Duke  medical  degree  in 
May.  He  has  published  a  book  and  several  articles 
on  the  Olympics  and  other  sports  topics. 
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DUKE  DIRECTIONS 


NEW  WAVES: 


CABLE  TV 


AND  FM  RADIO 


racy  Day  '85  jokes  that 
her  electrical  skills  are 
limited  to  putting  a  plug 
in  a  socket,  but  don't  let 
her  modesty  fool  you. 
As  chairman  of  Cable 
13,  Duke's  student-run 
television  station,  Day 
finds  her  job  requires  more  than  a  working 
knowledge  of  TV  cameras.  She  manages  a 
growing  staff  of  students,  serves  as  the 
station's  liaison  to  the  university  adminis- 
tration and  the  public,  and  raises  money — 
plus  overseeing  the  production  of  more 
than  a  dozen  shows  each  week.  And  there 
are  additional  demands  on  her  as  she  takes 
a  full  course  load  to  complete  majors  in 
both  public  policy  studies  and  political 
science. 

Duke  students  interested  in  the  media 
gain  experience  in  several  organizations. 
The  Chronicle,  the  79-year-old  newspaper, 
appears  five  days  a  week,  the  product  of 
some  seventy-five  student  writers,  editors, 
and  photographers.  Publications  such  as 
the  humor  magazine  ]abberwocky  and  the 
yearbook  Chanticleer  encourage  other 
talents.  But  the  story  of  the  newest  media 
on  campus — the  electronic  media — is  one 
of  rapid  change  and  continued  growth. 
Student  volunteers  devote  up  to  forty 
hours  a  week  working  for  Cable  13  tele- 
vision or  WXDU-FM,  the  campus  radio 
station. 

Cable  13,  established  in  1975,  was  the 
nation's  first  college  television  station  run 
by  students.  It  retains  the  distinction  of 
being  the  nation's  largest,  based  on  poten- 
tial viewing  audience  and  the  number  of 
programming  hours  it  presents.  While 
producing  educational  and  entertainment 
shows,  students  learn  the  trade  in  all  its 
variations — from  operating  cameras  to 
anchoring  news  broadcasts.  The  station 
transmits  its  programs  by  cable  to  dormi- 
tory commons  rooms,  Central  Campus 
apartments,  Bryan  University  Center, 
Cambridge  Inn,  and  the  medical  center. 
WXDU-FM,  the  university's  newest  medi- 
um,  has  the   largest  potential  audience 
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With  sophisticated 

equipment  and  creative 

license,  students  are 

learning  about 

programming, 

production,  and 

management. 


among  the  student  media.  Formerly 
WDUK-AM,  the  non-commercial  radio 
station  at  88.7  FM  offers  rock,  jazz,  classi- 
cal, and  country  music,  as  well  as  comedy 
shows,  news  and  sports  broadcasts,  and 
interviews  with  Duke  newsmakers. 

As  they  balance  studying  with  managing 
these  organizations,  students  are  learning 
lessons  in  communications  and  business, 
which  most  wouldn't  expect  from  a 
university  without  undergraduate  majors 
in  either  area.  "You  learn  how  to  run  a 


small  business,"  says  Sandy  Rogers  '84, 
last  year's  Cable  13  chairman.  "It's  learn- 
ing how  to  work  with  people — lots  of 
them." 

Participation  in  both  Cable  13  and 
WXDU  has  increased  dramatically  in  the 
last  several  years.  Nearly  200  students 
attended  WXDU's  open  house  last  Sep- 
tember, an  "unbelievable"  response, 
according  to  General  Manager  Kevin  Haim 
'84.  Even  though  the  station  broadcasts 
twenty-four  hours  a  day,  it  needs  a  supply 
of  only  seventy  regular  disc  jockeys. 
"People  have  been  knocking  down  the 
doors  to  do  even  the  3  a.m.  to  6  a.m. 
shift." 

WDUK,  which  began  broadcasting  in 
1974,  could  be  heard  only  on  the  Duke 
campus.  Since  it  went  on  the  air  in  Novem- 
ber, the  1000-watt  FM  station  in  Bivins 
Building  has  been  heard  as  far  as  forty 
miles  away.  The  student  body  demonstrated 
strong  support  for  the  station  in  a  1983 
vote  to  reallocate  part  of  the  student  fee 
that  funds  campus  organizations.  Through 
the  vote,  the  students  repaid  the  university 
loan  of  $76,000  for  the  station's  FM 
transmitter  and  tower,  located  in  Duke 
Forest  near  Hillsborough. 

Increased  programming,  new  equip- 
ment, more  visibility,  and  the  glamour 
surrounding  the  skyrocketing  video  indus- 
try have  lured  more  students  to  television. 
Students  on  the  Videotape  Committee  of 
the  Freewater  Film  Society,  a  University 
Union  organisation  that  presents  movies 
on  campus,  developed  Cable  13.  After 
initial  grants  from  the  Sloan  Foundation 
and  the  university's  Bassett  Fund,  the 
station  became  part  of  the  University 
Union  and  received  funds  through  student 
activities  fees.  By  1981,  about  fifty  stu- 
dents produced  its  few  shows;  last  year, 
about  240  students  were  involved.  Day, 
the  chairman,  explains  that  students  with 
no  television  experience  start  by  working 
on  the  live  nightly  news  show.  In  addition 
to  the  producer,  the  show  requires  nine 
students  each  night  who  rotate  working 
the  three  cameras,  anchoring  news  and 


sports,  serving  as  technical  director,  work- 
ing sound  equipment,  and  operating  the 
character  generator.  "The  news  is  a  good 
way  to  get  involved  and  learn  the  basics," 
says  Day.  Students  often  are  intimidated 
by  the  technical  equipment,  she  adds, 
"but  pretty  much  anyone  can  learn." 

Once  students  have  mastered  some  of 
these  skills,  they  are  free  to  create  and 
produce  their  own  shows  under  Day's 
supervision.  Last  year's  schedule  included 
a  late-night  talk  show  in  the  style  of  NBC's 
"Late  Night  with  David  Letterman,"  an 
exercise  program  called  "Bodyworks"  that 
featured  university  administrators  and  var- 
sity athletes  as  guests,  and  "Arts  Expo,"  a 


ties  most  students  don't  expect  to  face 
until  graduation.  Rogers  and  Day  of  Cable 
13  hope  to  negotiate  an  agreement  with 
the  Durham  cable  television  company  that 
would  allow  Cable  13  to  be  broadcast  to 
the  city's  cable  customers,  increasing  its 
potential  viewing  audience  from  10,000 
to  60,000.  Another  goal  is  to  sell  Cable  13 
programs  to  the  College  Entertainment 
Network,  a  company  that  buys  shows  from 
college  stations  and  distributes  them  to 
others  via  satellite.  Rogers  says  the  com- 
pany has  shown  interest  in  several  Cable 
13  programs,  including  a  cooking  show 
where  Mollie  Fitzgerald  '85  offers  recipes 
for  dishes  easily  prepared  in  a  dorm  room. 


ment  to  produce  with  another  student  the 
nation's  first  video  yearbook.  With  a  video 
cassette  recorder,  a  graduate  can  relive  the 
sights  and  sounds  of  a  year  at  Duke. 
Attracted  by  this  particular  electronic 
evolution,  twenty  students  produced  the 
latest  video  yearbook,  ten  times  the  num- 
ber who  made  the  first  one. 

Levitan  has  turned  the  production  of 
video  yearbooks  into  a  business  with 
a  national  market.  Last  summer  he 
established  his  own  company,  the  Durham- 
based  Yearlook  Enterprises,  to  help 
students  at  colleges  with  video  equipment 
produce  their  own  video  yearbooks.  He 
advises  on  filming  and  editing,  but  mosdy 


On  a  Saturday  after- 
noon, it's  not 
unusual  to  find  Jeff 
Blauvelt  '77  at  his  Atlanta 
office.  He  and  his  wife, 
Melinda  Caldwell  '79,  run 
their  own  business,  which 
often  requires  working  over- 
time. Their  work  seems  to  be 
paying  off. 

Blauvelt  and  Caldwell  run 
Threshold  Productions,  a  com- 
pany that  makes  commercials, 
documentaries,  rock  videos, 
and  travel  tapes.  They've  done 
so  well  in  their  first  two  years 
that  there's  no  need  to  adver- 
tise; the  business  comes  to 
them. 

The  couple  got  their  start 
working  for  Duke's  Cable  13 
when  the  college  station  was 
itself  just  getting  started.  As  a 
sophomore,  Blauvelt  was 
active  in  the  Freewater  Film 
Society  when  the  organization 
founded  its  Videotape  Com- 


mittee. The  group  produced 
documentaries  and  recorded 
concerts  and  plays  on  campus 
to  be  played  back  on  a  video 
cassette  recorder  in  Flowers 
Lounge.  The  following  year, 
while  Blauvelt  was  president 
of  Freewater,  several  other  stu- 
dents implemented  his  idea 
for  campus  television  and 
established  Cable  13  as  a 
separate  committee  of  the 
University  Union. 

After  graduating  from  Duke 
with  an  electrical  engineering 
degree,  he  worked  for  two 
years  with  WTVD-TV  in 
Durham,  shooting  news  pro- 
grams and  documentaries. 
Later,  while  free-lancing  on 
weekends  and  at  night,  he 
worked  for  Atlanta  TV  sta- 
tions WSB  and  WXIA, 
winning  four  Emmy  Awards 
for  his  camera  work,  lighting, 
editing  and  producing. 

Caldwell  is  his  business 


partner  and  one-fourth  of  the 
small  company's  staff.  She  was 
a  production  assistant  for 
Cable  13  in  her  senior  year 
and  graduated  with  degrees  in 
French  and  history.  As  an 
undergraduate,  she  free- 
lanced and  worked  for  North 
State  Video,  a  non-profit, 
independent  production  com- 
pany that  makes  public  service 
announcements.  She  later 
worked  as  a  production  assist- 
ant and  assistant  to  the  stunt 
director  for  the  film  "Sharky's 
Machine,"  and  for  Ted 
Turner's  Cable  News  Net- 
work in  Atlanta. 

Threshold  Productions 
points  its  cameras  at  a  variety 
of  subjects,  from  sports-car 
races  to  rock  groups,  and  has 
shot  for  shows  ranging  from 
"Newscope"  to  "Entertain- 
ment Tonight." 


program  about  the  arts  at  Duke  that 
revolved  around  musical  performances  and 
interviews  with  visiting  artists.  During  the 
spring  semester,  Cable  13  broadcast 
speeches  made  by  journalist  Daniel  Schorr 
of  Cable  News  Network  and  playwright 
Neil  Simon,  among  other  speakers. 

The  240  students  share  three  cameras 
and  one  editing  machine  in  a  studio  located 
in  the  basement  of  the  Old  Chemistry 
Building.  Last  year,  Cable  13  acquired  one 
of  its  most  important  assets  when  Dur- 
ham's WTVD-TV  donated  a  used  mobile 
production  van  to  the  station.  The  van, 
which  allows  live  broadcasts  outside  the 
studio,  came  stripped  of  its  equipment. 
Union  Director  Jake  Phelps  says  putting  it 
in  working  order  is  the  station's  top  prior- 
ity. The  $25,000  needed  will  be  provided 
in  part  by  private  donations  and  a  challenge 
grant  of  $  10,000  from  the  university. 

The  larger  staffs  and  more  sophisticated 
equipment — which  has  not  been  immune 
to  breakdown— of  Cable  13  and  WXDU 
present  their  managers  with  responsibili- 


The  network  pays  $500  for  a  half-hour 
show. 

Haim's  duties  require  a  level  head  and 
flexibility.  Active  in  the  radio  station  since 
his  freshman  year,  he  knows  everything 
about  the  station,  from  its  electrical  wiring 
to  its  annual  budget.  In  the  past  two  years, 
his  job  has  brought  him  into  negotiations 
with  contractors,  lawyers,  and  adminis- 
trators as  the  station  converted  from 
WDUK-AM  to  WXDU-FM.  He's  also  the 
one  to  handle  late-night  equipment  fail- 
ures. A  psychology  major,  Haim  plans  to 
become  a  physician.  "All  these  skills  are 
helpful  in  life.  You  have  to  be  a  diplomat." 
Likewise,  Rogers,  a  political  science  major, 
is  planning  a  career  in  business  manage- 
ment, not  television.  Day  plans  to  make 
direct  use  of  her  experience  in  electronic 
media  at  Duke  to  become  a  television 
producer. 

Working  in  Duke's  electronic  media 
can  be  the  basis  of  a  career,  as  Bob  Levitan 
'83  is  proving.  He  made  his  mark  on  Duke 
and  Cable  13  by  using  the  station's  equip- 


handles  the  selling  and  shipping  of  the 
finished  product. 

Video  yearbooks  are  not  Levitan's  sole 
endeavor.  Yearlook  Enterprises  is  a  divi- 
sion of  his  larger  company,  Video  Ventures, 
Inc.,  which  produces  television  commer- 
cials for  small  to  medium-sized  businesses 
and  videotapes  "parties,  weddings,  wills, 
you  name  it."  He  will  even  film  video 
greeting  cards,  an  idea  first  used  for  the 
benefit  of  two  of  Duke's  most  important 
benefactors.  For  Christmas  1982,  Levitan, 
Union  Director  Phelps,  and  President 
Terry  Sanford  created  a  video  Christmas 
card  for  Kathleen  Price  Bryan,  who  had 
been  too  ill  to  visit  the  newly  completed 
Bryan  University  Center  named  in  honor 
of  her  and  her  husband,  Joseph  Bryan.  The 
ten-minute  tape  featured  an  introduction 
by  Sanford,  scenes  of  the  Bryan  Center, 
and  students  playing  the  Bryans'  favorite 
songs  on  the  building's  piano.  B 

Hudson  '84,  an  English  major,  chaired  Duke's 
Student  Publications  Board.  She  is  from  Raleigh. 
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DUKE  RESEARCH 


PIECING 


TOGETHER 


he  old  is  being  intro- 
duced to  the  new  in  201 
Perkins.  Here,  Homer 
meets  high  tech.  A  sign 
beside  the  door  declares 
simply  "Classical  Stud- 
ies." But  inside  this 
cluttered  suite  of  reading 
rooms  and  bookshelves,  a  project  is  under 
way  that  would  make  any  humanities 
scholar's  head  spin. 

A  bank  of  computers  flanks  one  wall, 
and  across  the  way  is  Duke's  nationally 
recognized  repository  of  papyrological 
data — both  original  documents  and  pub- 
lished texts.  By  means  of  a  recently 
developed  and  highly  sophisticated  soft- 
ware package,  a  team  of  Duke  classicists  is 
feeding  these  manuscripts  into  their 
computer.  The  result  is  known  as  the 
Duke  Data  Bank  of  Documentary  Papyri. 
If  it  sounds  like  Greek,  it  is:  Greek, 
Latin,  and  the  ancient  Egyptian  language, 
Coptic.  Papyrus  was  developed  by  the 
Egyptians  in  the  third  millenium  B.C.  and 
began  to  be  imported  in  great  quantities 
by  the  Greeks  in  the  7th  century  B.C. 
Taking  full  advantage  of  the  imported 
product,  the  Greeks  invented  their  own 
alphabet  and  at  the  same  time  developed 
the  reed  pen  to  supersede  the  unwieldy 
brushes  the  Egyptians  used  to  write  on 
papyrus.  These  simple  instruments  made 
it  possible  for  Greek  children  and  adults 
to  learn  to  write  and  read.  Suddenly, 
literacy  was  no  longer  the  province  of  the 
privileged.  Both  a  brilliant  literature  and  a 
burgeoning  democracy  were  born  in 
ancient  Greece. 

The  Greeks,  and  later  the  Romans,  were 
as  fond  of  record-keeping  as  we  are.  The 
papyrus  documentation  of  all  manner  of 
things — leases,  land  contracts,  letters — 
became  standard  practice,  creating  a  jigsaw 
puzzle  of  ancient  paper  fragments  that  has 
intrigued  contemporary  scholars  for  the 
last  century.  In  fact,  these  brown  and 
tattered  papyri  are  so  abundant  that 
keeping  up  with  them  as  they  are  dis- 
covered and  published  in  papyrological 
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COMPUTERS  AND  PAPYRI 

BY  GEORGANN  EUBANKS 


Led  by  classicist 
William  Willis,  a  Duke 

team  is  using  modern 
technology  to  document 

ancient  civilizations. 


journals  has  become  more  than  a  Herculean 
task  for  the  solo  scholar. 

Enter  David  Packard,  the  43-year-old 
son  of  the  co-founder  of  Hewlett  Packard, 
the  data-processing  giant  that  also  manu- 
factures scientific  equipment.  Packard  had 
intended  to  be  an  electrical  engineer,  but 
found  himself  drawn  into  the  classics.  Ulti- 
mately, he  earned  a  Harvard  Ph.D.  in 
classical  philology  in  1967.  Discovering  in 
the  process  of  his  studies  that  standard 
computers  were  not  nearly  so  facile  with 
alphabets  as  with  numbers,  Packard  set 
about  to  develop  the  first  "classicist  friend- 
ly" computer  system.  The  result  is  Ibycus, 
named  indirectly  for  the  6th  century  B.C. 
Greek  poet — and  most  immediately  for 
the  Packards'  household  cat,  recently 
deceased. 

The  Duke  computer — one  of  only  four- 
teen Ibycus  systems  in  use  today — clicks 
and  whirls  in  201  Perkins,  storing  on 
magnetic  tapes  the  papyrus  texts  that  the 
Duke  team  has  entered  on  the  terminal 
keyboards.  As  might  be  guessed,  the  equip- 
ment, purchased  in  1982  by  the  university, 
is  manufactured  by  Hewlett  Packard.  And 
the  painstaking  work  of  feeding  the  com- 
puter is  funded  by  the  Packard  Foundation. 
The  grant  provides  no  money  for  faculty 
support  but  does  cover  the  staff  salaries 
required  for  data  entry.  Louise  Smith  '7 1 ,  a 


Princeton  Ph.D.,  and  Peter  Witt  Ph.D.'77 
head  the  project.  Several  graduate  students 
are  also  employed  on  a  part-time  basis  to 
help  with  "inputting"  the  documents. 
According  to  William  H.  Willis,  professor 
of  Greek,  the  data  entry  may  take  up  to  six 
years.  Approximately  forty  volumes  have 
been  entered  thus  far.  He  estimates  that  the 
project  will  eventually  encompass  about 
300  volumes. 

Why  was  Duke  selected  for  the  project? 
"We  are  set  up  as  well  as  any  institution  in 
the  United  States  with  our  library  of  pub- 
lished papyri,"  says  Willis.  "And  we  are 
the  only  university  in  the  country  to  have 
two  papyrologists  on  faculty — John  Oates 
and  myself."  Willis  and  Oates  are  clearly 
pleased  to  have  the  challenge  of  the  task. 

Before  the  introduction  of  Packard's 
computer  system,  papyrologists  doing 
document  research  referred  to  a  series  of 
on-going  volumes  that  list  all  the  key  words 
found  in  the  published  papyrus  documents. 
Under  each  entry  in  these  concordances, 
references  are  given  to  the  plethora  of  docu- 
ments in  which  a  given  word  appears.  Until 
now,  the  papyrologist  would  have  to  locate 
the  complete  text  of  the  document  in  a 
published  collection  to  find  the  word  in  its 
original  context.  Comparative  analysis  of 
word  choice,  usage,  and  meaning  in  the 
ancient  texts  was  a  laborious  process. 
Consequently,  the  papyrologists — armed 
with  their  concordances  and  the  thick 
volumes  of  published  text — spent  hours 
poring  over  printed  pages,  hoping  to  find 
the  connections  they  could  only  hypothe- 
size might  exist  among  documents. 

Packard's  Ibycus  system  has  changed  all 
that.  As  Willis  demonstrated,  Duke's  com- 
puter can  search  and  locate,  in  a  matter  of 
seconds,  any  word  or  phrase  or  series  of 
words  in  proximity  to  one  another  in  all 
texts. 

Machine  manipulation  of  documents  is 
particularly  helpful  in  the  case  of  papyri. 
Most  papyri  have  suffered  the  ravages  of 
time.  Original  manuscripts  are  torn  and 
fragmented.  Words  or  parts  of  words  are 
often  missing  where  the  papyrus  has  dis- 


integrated,  so  that  each  individual  docu- 
ment has  its  own  peculiar  mystery,  its  own 
particular  shape.  Matching  papyri  that  have 
come  from  the  same  period  and/or  source 
is  akin  to  matching  fingerprints.  The  shape 
of  the  document  is  often  as  strong  a  clue  to 
its  identity  as  the  words  written  on  it. 

Using  Ibycus  and  published  photos  of 
documents,  Willis  recently  managed  to 
connect  one  of  the  original  papyri  in 
Duke's  Robinson  collection  (gathered  by 
the  late  David  M.  Robinson,  an  inter- 
nationally known  archaeologist  whose 
daughter  Alice  was  once  on  the  Duke  art 
department's  faculty)  to  another  fragment 
in  a  collection  in  Cologne,  Germany.  The 


the  date  of  a  document,  a  physical  descrip- 
tion of  the  condition  of  the  papyrus,  the 
identity  of  the  scribe,  and  the  location  of 
the  published  photographs  of  the  docu- 
ment. Searches  of  the  whole  body  of  data 
can  be  done  by  category,  such  as  leases  or 
marriage  licenses. 

The  divinity  school  has  also  benefited 
from  the  Duke  Data  Bank.  One  of  the  four 
terminals  in  Room  201  belongs  to  the 
school,  and  students  of  religion  can  scan 
the  Bible  in  Greek  or  Hebrew,  also  stored 
on  magnetic  tape.  A  graduate  student  in 
religion  is  writing  his  doctoral  dissertation 
on  Coptic  papyri  with  the  aid  of  Ibycus. 

"We  are  in  the  pioneering  days  of  this 


idea  of  purchasing  an  Ibycus  system  for 
Duke.  "Dean  Friedl  was  very  supportive. 
And  the  results  are  quite  gratifying,"  says 
Willis.  "We  can  scan  all  of  Aristotle  in  a 
minute  and  a  half." 

At  an  international  meeting  of  papyrolo- 
gists  in  Naples  last  year,  Willis  put  out  the 
word  that  the  data  bank  is  being  created, 
and  scholars  from  around  the  world  are 
regularly  visiting  Room  201  to  see  the 
system.  "We  will  make  our  tapes  available 
to  any  scholar  on  request,  simply  for  the 
price  of  the  tape  and  postage,"  says  Willis. 
"Further,  as  a  member  of  the  'Ibycus 
family,'  we  will  inherit  all  the  software 
programs  that  Packard  and  others  develop 


Who  benefits  from 
the  papyri  data 
bank?  Certainly  the 
handful  of  papy rologists  in  the 
world— some  150  to  200 
scholars,  by  Willis'  estimate. 
But  the  project  serves  a  larger 
purpose  and  a  wider  audience, 
he  is  quick  to  add:  "Any 
scholar  concerned  with  Greek 
and  Roman  antiquity  needs 
this  kind  of  documentary 
evidence. 

"Before  papyrology  got 
started  in  the  late  19th  cen- 
tury, ancient  history  meant 
dynastic  history,  the  history  of 
battles,  as  derived  from  the 
works  of  historians  like 
Herodotus.  The  study  of 
papyrus  documents  has 
provided  the  fundamental 
groundwork  for  the  whole  of 
Greek  and  Roman  history. 


These  documents  serve  as  a 
record  of  the  daily  life  of 
ordinary  people,  of  how  they 
lived,  how  their  justice  system 
and  local  governments 
worked,  how  they  treated 
disease,  how  they  practiced 
religion — all  the  details  of 
their  social  and  economic 
history. 

"With  our  own  project,  we 
are  revolutionizing  not  only 
papyrology — and  the  data 
bank  does  that  in  a  marvelous 
way— we  are  making  a  whole 
body  of  documentation  acces- 
sible to  the  scholarly 
community." 


holes  in  the  manuscripts  are  nearly  identi- 
cal. The  two  documents,  referring  to  the 
purchase  of  grain  for  a  cavalryman's 
horses,  must  have  gone  through  time 
resting  on  top  of  each  other  and  suffered 
the  same  disintegration  process.  Matching 
the  documents  took  minutes.  Done  with- 
out benefit  of  computer,  the  same  work 
could  have  taken  years. 

Ibycus  makes  putting  together  these 
ancient  puzzles  simply  a  matter  of  pushing 
buttons.  The  keyboards  in  Duke's  system 
are  standard — Roman  letters  and  Arabic 
numerals.  But  Ibycus  is  so  smart,  it  knows 
when  the  operator  is  entering  a  Greek  or 
Coptic  word  and  displays  the  appropriate 
alphabet  on  the  screen.  Commands  are 
displayed  in  English. 

Using  a  programming  language  devel- 
oped by  Packard  called  Ibyx,  Ibycus  can 
transliterate  a  text  from  Greek  characters 
to  Roman  ones  and  vice  versa  in  one  step. 
Other  software  will  enable  the  researcher 
to  locate  any  known  information  about 


whole  field  of  endeavor,"  says  Willis. 
"There  are  approximately  30,000  to 
35,000  papyrus  documents  published  so 
far,  and  we  estimate  that  there  are  between 
100,000  and  200,000  papyri  in  existence 
in  European,  American,  and  Egyptian 
collections.  This  system  also  makes  it 
possible  for  us  to  publish  our  journal, 
Greek,  Roman  and  Byzantine  Studies,  very 
economically,  since  we  send  our  articles 
on  magnetic  tape  to  a  computer-driven 
typositer.  Before  Ibycus,  we  had  our  type- 
setting done  on  standard  equipment  which 
very  nearly  put  us  out  of  business."  Type- 
setting in  Greek  is  not  cheap. 

In  addition  to  the  Duke  Data  Bank  of 
Documentary  Papyri,  the  Ibycus  system  at 
Duke  contains  most  of  the  Greek  literature 
that  has  been  put  on  tape  by  a  similar 
project  at  the  University  of  California  at 
Irvine.  The  West  Coast  project  was  what 
had  originally  stirred  up  the  interest  of 
Oates  and  Willis,  who  approached  Trinity 
College  Dean  Ernestine  Friedl  with  the 


for  this  system." 

Maintenance  of  the  equipment  is  the 
chief  on-going  expense  that  classical 
studies  must  bear  in  this  project.  However, 
the  volume  of  data  entered  already  is  so 
large  that  the  Duke  hardware  cannot  keep 
all  of  it  stored  in  its  memory  at  one  time. 
"We  started  out  with  a  50  megabyte  disk 
drive,  and  we  quickly  outgrew  it,"  Willis 
says.  "Now  we  have  a  120  megabyte  disk 
drive  and  we're  ready  for  the  next  largest — 
400  megabytes."  But  that  step-up  repre- 
sents a  $27,000  investment. 

Short-term  hurdles  aside,  this  approach 
to  scholarly  explication  of  both  litera- 
ture and  historical  documents  is  an 
amazing  odyssey.  If  Homer  could  only 
visit  Room  201  Perkins,  he'd  agree  that 
the  Golden  Age  of  the  Computer  is  just 
beginning.  B 

Eubanks  '76  wrote  this  piece  on  her  own  micro- 
computer. 
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DUKE  GAZETTE 


EMOTIONAL 
ENDINGS 


Commencement,  May  6,  was  a  parti- 
cularly bittersweet  affair  for  some 
sixty  Duke  students:  They  formed 
the  last  class  to  graduate  from  Duke's  nurs- 
ing school.  Three  years  ago,  the  university 
stopped  admitting  students  to  the  school  as 
part  of  a  retrenchment  plan  initiated  by 
then-Chancellor  Kenneth  Pye. 

Looking  back  on  the  decision,  President 
Terry  Sanford  told  the  student  Chronicle 
this  spring:  "It  had  been  obvious  for  a 
good  while  that  the  trend  was  that  this 
kind  of  baccalaureate  degree  was  not  going 
to  hold  up,  given  the  competition  for 
bright  women  in  so  many  fields." 

Duke  awarded  degrees  to  2,125  candi- 
dates at  the  ceremony,  held — under  a 
threatening  sky — in  Wallace  Wade  Sta- 
dium. Honorary  degrees  went  to  Mstislav 
Rostropovich,  conductor  of  the  National 
Symphony  ("through  worldwide  artistic 
collabortion  and  steadfast  support  of  other 
artists,  you  have  shared  with  all  peoples 
not  only  your  talents  and  versatility  but 
also  your  great  moral  courage");  J.  Paul 
Sticht,  head  of  R.J.  Reynolds  Industries 
("you  have  combined  imaginative  leader- 
ship and  appreciation  of  human  aspiration 
to  lead  your  company  in  efforts  to 
strengthen  American  society  as  well  as  to 
foster  cross-cultural  understanding  among 
nations");  Michael  Sviridoff,  president  of 
the  Local  Initiatives  Support  Corporation 
("in  the  course  of  your  labors  to  bring  sta- 
bility and  productivity  to  individuals  and 
communities  across  the  country,  you  have 
identified,  trained,  and  assisted  in  their 
careers  some  of  our  best  public  entrepre- 
neurs"); and  Katharine  Graham,  board 
chairwoman  of  The  Washington  Post 
Company  ("as  an  ardent  defender  of  a  free 
press,  you  have  demonstrated  your  abiding 
concern  for  the  public  good  by  selecting 
outstanding  journalists,  daring  to  let  them 
be  themselves,  and  standing  by  them 
through  calm  and  troubled  times"). 

Also  the  main  speaker  at  commence- 
ment, Graham  defended  the  press  against 
charges  of  "leaking"  government  informa- 
tion and  invading  personal  privacy.  "It  is 
the  press'  right  and  responsibility  to 
discover  and  report  the  news,"  she  said. 
"It  is  the  right  and  responsibility  of  govern- 
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ment,  business,  and  other  institutions  to 
try  to  protect  the  confidentiality  of  their 
affairs."  The  press  should  readily  admit  its 
mistakes,  she  continued,  crediting  The 
Wall  Street  journal  for  its  "massive  investi- 
gation" of  allegations  that  one  of  its 
columnists  provided  market-sensitive  in- 
formation to  a  stockbroker. 

Graham  criticized  presidential  candi- 
date Jesse  Jackson  for  not  renouncing  the 
support  of  black  Muslim  leader  Louis 
Farrakhan.  Farrakhan  had  threatened  a 
Washington  Post  reporter  after  the  reporter 
published  remarks  by  Jackson  that  were 
derogatory  toward  Jews.  "If  people  in 
pursuit  of  their  own  goals  are  able  to 
suppress  information  by  threatening  re- 
porters, then  freedom  itself  is  in  danger," 
Graham  told  the  audience. 


RISKY  BUSINESS 
AT  THE  BEACH 

The  South  Carolina  coast  may  be  a 
haven  for  vacationers  and  a  boon  for 
commercial  developers,  but  fully 
half  of  the  state's  130-mile  shoreline  is  a 
high-risk  zone,  according  to  a  book  pub- 
lished by  Duke  University  Press. 

Living  with  the  South  Carolina  Shore 
assigns  high-risk  status  to  areas  on  the 
basis  of  such  factors  as  high  erosion  rates, 


inadequate  elevation,  danger  of  storm 
overwash,  nearness  to  migrating  inlets, 
and  local  control  of  building  practices. 
The  book  rates  27  percent  of  the  coast  as 
medium-risk  and  23  percent  as  low-risk. 

The  book,  part  of  a  series  being  pub- 
lished by  Duke  Press  on  the  U.S.  shoreline 
and  supported  by  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency,  was  written  by  Orrin 
H.  Pilkey  Jr.,  Duke  marine  geology  profes- 
sor and  author  of  several  books  on  coastal 
environment;  William  J.  Neal,  a  geologist 
at  Grand  Valley  State  College  in  Michigan; 
W  Carlyle  Blakeney,  southeast  regional 
vice  president  of  the  National  Audubon 
Society;  and  Orrin  H.  Pilkey  Sr.,  a  retired 
civil  engineer  living  in  Charlottesville, 
Virginia.  Researchers  at  the  University  of 
South  Carolina  did  much  of  the  field  work 
for  the  study. 

With  development  under  way  at  a  rapid 
pace,  the  book's  authors  warn  that  the 
South  Carolina  coast  could  fall  victim  to 
"New  Jersey ization,"  an  increasingly  ex- 
pensive and  vain  attempt  to  armor  the 
shoreline  against  storm  and  tide  by  build- 
ing jetties,  groins,  or  seawalls.  The  usual 
result  of  this  approach,  they  say,  is  the 
destruction  of  the  beach — the  very  attrac- 
tion that  draws  people  to  the  shore  in  the 
first  place. 

The  book  says  much  of  the  development 
on  the  South  Carolina  coast  has  occurred 
with  little  regard  for  the  basic  natural  pro- 
cesses that  shape  the  shoreline.  "Often, 
the  most  eager  builders  have  owned  the 
most  dangerous  parts  of  the  islands,"  the 
authors  say.  "Poor  construction  quality, 
which  is  independent  of  the  safety  of  a 
building  site,  is  also  a  danger."  As  a  result, 
the  beaches  are  eroding  and  large  beach- 
front developments  are  increasingly  being 
left  exposed  to  the  fury  of  hurricanes  and 
seasonal  storms. 

Several  well-known  resort  areas  are  rated 
as  high-risk:  Pawley's  Island,  Kiawah  Island 
inlets,  Seabrook  Island,  northern  portions 
of  Hilton  Head  Island,  and  Fripp  Island. 
Litchfield  Beach  is  rated  moderate,  as  is 
the  middle  portion  of  Hilton  Head  Island. 
Isle  of  Palms  is  rated  moderate  to  low. 
Low-risk  areas  are  Myrtle  Beach,  middle 
portions  of  Kiawah  Island,  and  southern 
portions  of  Hilton  Head  Island. 

The  224-page  book  contains  maps  and 
line  drawings  for  the  entire  South  Carolina 
coast.'  The  maps  are  detailed  enough  for 


the  reader  to  find  specific  home  sites,  and 
indicate  danger  zones  and  ways  to  cope 
with  hazards  in  developed  areas.  Readers 
can  find  advice  on  how  to  build  or  buy  at 
the  shore  and  what  to  do  in  case  of  a 
hurricane,  and  a  listing  of  local,  state,  and 
federal  agencies  involved  in  coastal  devel- 
opment. "Our  goal,"  the  authors  write, 
"is  to  increase  the  reader's  awareness  of 
how  barrier  islands  may  retreat,  what  kinds 
of  hazards  are  faced  by  coastal  dwellers 
and  property  owners,  and  how  to  reduce 
the  impact  of  those  hazards  of  if  you  are 
already  in  such  a  zone." 


A  SINKING 
FEELING 


uke  Gardens  has  long  been  one  of 
the  university's  biggest  attractions. 
But  lately,  Flowers  Drive,  which 
borders  the  gardens,  has  become  some- 
thing of  a  draw  itself. 

Several  hundred  feet  of  the  roadway 
caved  in,  forming  a  crater-like  spectacle 
that  has  sparked  the  attention  of  curious 
pedestrians,  the  irritation  of  drivers  whose 
vehicles  must  be  rerouted  through  Central 
Campus,  and  the  concern  of  university 
officials  who  don't  know  what  caused  the 
problem. 

A  hairline  crack  was  discovered  in  the 
road  in  January,  later  developing  into  a 
six-foot-deep  hole  that  made  the  orderly 
white  lines  for  parking  spaces  look  more 
like  a  jumbled  crossword  puzzle.  There  has 
been  speculation  that  a  retention  pond 
being  built  near  Flowers  Drive  in  Duke 
Gardens  destabilized  the  surrounding 
earth,  causing  the  roadbed  to  shift,  but  no 
official  cause  has  been  cited. 

Efforts  are  under  way  to  stabilize  the 
area  by  installing  reinforced  concrete  cais- 
sons. Work  is  expected  to  be  completed 
by  September,  and  may  cost  as  much  as  $  1 
million.  By  next  fall,  the  road  will  be 
reopened  to  traffic,  fifty  parking  spaces 
,  will  be  restored,  and  the  hole  that  almost 
ate  Flowers  Drive  will  be  vanquished. 


EDUCATING 
TASTE  BUDS 


What's  cooking  in  college  dorms 
these  days?  Baked  Brie,  Arti- 
choke Dip,  Cheese  Fondue, 
and  Seven  Layer  Bars,  ever  since  Trinity 
junior  Mollie  Fitzgerald  wrote  The  On 
Campus  Cookbook. 

Geared  to  student  budgets  and  college 
dorms  with  refrigerator,  hot  plate,  and 
toaster  oven — in  addition  to  the  obligatory 
bed  and  desk — the  130-page  book  offers 
100  recipes  that  have  been  simplified,  or, 
as  Fitzgerald  says,  "sifted  to  the  bare  essen- 
tials" from  other  cookbooks.  The  results 
encourage  even  the  most  tentative  fresh- 
man cook  to  whip  up  Artichoke  Nibbles, 
Frozen  Fruit  Frappes,  or  the  scout's 
favorite,  S'Mores. 

Fitzgerald  knew  her  way  around  the 
kitchen  even  as  a  child  in  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  by  high  school  was  taking 
advanced  cooking  classes.  Every  year  she'd 
take  a  week  off  from  her  studies  to  attend  a 
culinary  program  that  brought  the  cooking 
elite  to  her  hometown.  "They  were  super," 
she  says.  "Jacques  Pepin  came  one  year. 
Abby  Mandel,  who  is  sort  of  the  Cuisinart 
spokesperson,  was  fantastic.  What  she 
does  with  a  Cuisinart  is  not  to  be  believed. ' ' 
The  summer  before  her  senior  year  in  high 
school,  Fitzgerald  spent  some  time  in 
Bologna,  Italy,  with  Marcella  Hazan,  "who 
is  recognized  as  one  of  three  or  four  really 
great  figures  in  Italian  cooking.  I  fell  in 
love  with  pasta  and  really  sealed  in  my 
mind  that  I  love  to  cook."  Although  the 
youngest  student  in  the  class,  Fitzgerald 
held  her  own.  "I  felt  in  many  ways  that  I 
was  a  more  advanced  cook  than  many  of 
the  housewives  who  were  on  the  trip." 

Fitzgerald  also  ran  a  catering  company 
in  high  school.  At  Duke,  she  began  her 
career  of  turning  dorm  rooms  into  minia- 
ture kitchens  two  years  ago  when  she 
became  host  for  a  cooking  show  on  Duke's 
Cable  13  TV  station.  "The  first  show  was 
very  funny.  We  filmed  it  at  President  Terry 
Sanford's  house,  thinking  that  would  be  a 
nice  tie-in  with  the  administration.  I  was 
so  nervous.  The  food  I  was  doing  was 
basically  hors  d'oeuvres  and  appetizers. 
Mrs.  Sanford  was  there  the  whole  time 
and  I  really  worried  that  I  was  going  to  do 
something  wrong."  She  didn't,  and  the 
audience  ate  it  up. 

After  a  few  more  shows,  Fitzgerald  began 
developing  recipes  with  a  cookbook  in 
mind.  While  all  her  friends  and  her  Duke 
freshman  brother,  Mike,  figured  the  book 
concept  had  great  potential,  she  admits 
that  she  had  some  difficulty  in  selling  the 
idea  to  publishers  last  year.  In  fact,  twelve 
publishers  had  seen  the  collection  before 


Workman  Publishers — which  brought  out 
The  Preppy  Handbook — snatched  it  up.  A 
35,000-book  press  run  is  under  way,  and 
the  first  books  will  be  out  by  August.  One 
has  to  suspect  that  the  twelve  publishers 
that  showed  a  taste  for  rejection  slips  are 
now  eating  crow. 

Newspapers  and  TV  stations  through- 
out North  Carolina  have  interviewed 
Fitzgerald.  Talk  show  host  David  Letterman 
even  issued  an  invitation  to  the  author,  but 
the  "Late  Night"  booking  fell  through. 

After  college,  Fitzgerald  says  she  wants 
to  pursue  her  first  love,  classical  gourmet 
cooking.  "I  would  love  to  take  a  year  and 
do  an  intensive  French  cooking  course,  a 
nine-month  program  in  Paris.  After  all,  as 
we  head  into  the  gourmet  era,  taste  buds 
should  be  educated,  too." 


Fitzgerald:  cooking  with  class 


A  CHOICE  FOR 

THE  CHAPEL 

The  Rev.  William  H.  Willimon,  a 
Greenville,  South  Carolina,  minister 
and  former  assistant  professor  in 
Duke's  divinity  school,  has  been  appointed 
minister  to  the  university.  He  succeeds  the 
Rev.  Charlene  Kammerer,  .who  served  as 
acting  minister  after  the  resignation  of  the 
Rev.  Robert  Young.  Young  retired  in  June 
1983  and  has  been  active  in  the  Capital 
Campaign  for  the  Arts  and  Sciences. 
Kammerer  will  become  minister  at  Wesley 
Memorial  United  Methodist  Church  in 
Fort  Myers,  Florida. 

Pastor  of  Greenville's  Northside  United 
Methodist  Church,  Willimon  was  an 
assistant  professor  of  liturgy  in  the  divinity 
school  from  1976  to  1980,  and  a  visiting 
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associate  professor  from  1980  to  1983. 

A  graduate  of  Wofford  College,  he 
received  his  master's  from  Yale's  divinity 
school  and  his  doctorate  from  Emory.  He 
has  written  twenty  books,  including  a  col- 
lection of  sermons  and  meditations  titled 
A  Wild  and  Windy  Mountain,  and  a  hand- 
book on  preaching  and  worship. 

Having  a  Methodist  as  the  university's 
minister  is  one  of  three  formal  ties  Duke 
maintains  with  the  United  Methodist 
Church.  The  others  are  having  a  Methodist 
as  dean  of  the  divinity  school,  and  having 
ministers  of  the  North  Carolina  and  west- 
ern conferences  of  the  church  as  members 
of  the  board  of  trustees. 


ALCOHOL 
AWARENESS 

Sweeping  and  controversial  changes 
in  laws  regarding  drunk  driving  are 
having  an  impact  on  college  cam- 
puses, and  Duke  officials  say  the  impact  is 
positive. 

In  the  wake  of  North  Carolina's  new 
Safe  Roads  Act,  the  state's  drinking  age 
was  raised  from  18  to  19  for  beer  and 
wine,  and  penalties  for  conviction  of 
driving  while  impaired  (DWI)  were 
stiffened  as  enforcement  of  those  laws 
was  tightened.  Campus  administrators 
say  students  have  responded  well  to  the 
changes,  and  that  students  are  taking  a 
more  responsible  approach  to  drinking. 
"We  are  pleased  with  the  student  response 
and  support  of  the  guidelines  that  have 
been  set  here,"  says  William  Griffith  '50, 
vice  president  for  student  affairs.  "The 
major  concern  is  with  alcohol  abuse,  a 
problem  that's  not  unique  to  the  uni- 
versity community  but  .is  a  problem 
nationally. 

"Since  we  make  beer  and  wine  avail- 
able on  campus,  abstinence  is  not  our 
philosophy,  but  we  certainly  want  to  have 
a  supportive  structure  for  those  students 
who  want  to  abstain.  Our  philosophy  is 
to  attempt  to  work  with  students  in 
understanding  the  problems  abuse  of 
alcohol  involves." 

University  leaders  met  with  student 
representatives  long  before  the  Safe  Roads 
Act  was  adopted  last  fall,  and  a  Duke 
Alcohol  Enforcement  Policy  resulted. 
Says  John  Baker  '85,  president  of  the 
Associated  Students  of  Duke  University 
(ASDU),  "The  important  thing  I  see  out 
of  this  is  how  Duke  did  take  a  stance.  I 
think  we've  taken  a  very  responsible 
approach." 

"My  perception,"  Griffith  adds,  "is 
that  we're  probably  doing  a  lot  more  than 
most  major  universities.  The  real  credit 
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for  what  success  there's  been  has  to  go  to 
the  students." 

Among  other  steps  the  university  has 
taken: 

■  No  alcohol  is  allowed  in  freshman 
dorms; 

■The  health  education  program  pre- 
sented dorm  seminars  on  law  changes  and 
alcohol  use  and  abuse,  and  provided 
training  for  resident  advisers  on  alcohol 
awareness; 

■  Fraternities  and  other  social  groups 
developed  self-enforcement  policies; 

■  Packets  on  the  Safe  Roads  Act  will  be 
included  in  information  sent  to  new 
students. 


Pratt:  arts  pioneer 


IMPRESARIO 
EXITS 


Ella  Fountain  Pratt,  the  university's 
first  director  of  cultural  affairs,  who 
is  nationally  recognized  for  her  work 
in  pioneering  the  arts  at  Duke,  retired  July 
1. 

Pratt  came  to  the  university  in  1956  as 
program  adviser  for  the  student  union, 
and  was  responsible  for  establishing  the 
university's  major  speakers  series  and  art 
exhibitions.  She  became  director  of  cultur- 
al affairs  in  1969.  During  her  tenure,  she 
brought  numerous  international  orches- 
tras, dance  companies,  and  artists  to  the 
campus,  including  violinist  Itzhak  Perlman, 
composer/conducter  Arthur  Rubinstein, 
classical  guitarist  Andre  Segovia,  and  opera 
stars  Beverly  Sills  and  Leontyne  Price. 
Price  dedicated  the  encore  of  her  recent 
Artists  Series  performance  to  Pratt. 

"The  person  that  impressed  me  the  most 
with  his  talk  was  John  Kennedy,  who  spoke 
here  the  night  before  he  announced  his 
candidacy  for  president,"  Pratt  recalls. 
"He    gave    a    wonderfully    inspirational 


speech  about  public  service,  on  the  same 
theme  as  his  famous  'Ask  not  what  your 
country  can  do  for  you.  .  .'  It  was  a  privi- 
lege getting  to  see  Arthur  Rubinstein  and 
Andre  Segovia,  but  they  were  all  wonder- 
ful. I  can't  tell  you  just  one  who  made  the 
biggest  impression.  But  if  you  had 
Leontyne  Price  dedicate  a  piece  to  you, 
that  would  have  to  blow  your  mind." 

Pratt  is  a  former  or  present  board  mem- 
ber of  many  North  Carolina  arts  organiza- 
tions, including  the  North  Carolina  State 
Arts  Society,  North  Carolina  Symphony, 
Durham  Arts  Council,  Duke  University 
Institute  of  the  Arts,  and  North  Carolina 
Dance  Theater.  In  1974  she  was  coordina- 
tor of  a  joint  USA-USSR  Arts  Festival 
and  producer  of  Benjamin  Britten's 
"Noyes  Fludde"  in  Duke  Chapel.  Later, 
she  co-produced  Leonard  Bernstein's 
"Mass"  in  Page  Auditorium.  A  member  of 
the  Duke  committee  for  the  North  Caro- 
lina Quadricentennial  Celebration,  she 
produced  Iain  Hamilton's  "Raleigh's 
Dream:  An  Opera  in  a  Prologue  and  Eight 
Scenes"  at  Duke  for  the  recent  British- 
American  Festival. 

Says  William  Griffith  '50,  vice  president 
for  student  affairs,  who  hired  Pratt  in 
1956,  "One  of  the  best  decisions  of  my 
administrative  career  was  bringing  her  to 
Duke.  Her  work  has  an  immense  effect  on 
the  cultural  life  at  the  university.  It's  her 
enthusiasm  and  love  of  the  arts  that  has 
infused  all  the  people  with  whom  she's 
come  into  contact.  She  has  expanded  the 
arts  into  the  lives  of  many  people  who 
otherwise  may  not  have  had  the  benefit  of 
these  experiences." 

"Ella  Fountain  Pratt  is  truly  one  of  Duke 
University's  'institutional  treasures,'  "  says 
President  Terry  Sanford.  "Her  effective 
guidance  as  program  adviser  of  the  student 
union  contributed  significantly  to  shaping 
the  student  life  programs  at  Duke.  The 
immensely  successful  Duke  Artists  Series 
is  one  recognizable  tribute  to  her  outstand- 
ing pioneering  work  in  the  arts." 

Pratt  will  be  honored  September  29 
with  a  gala  event  featuring  a  performance 
by  soprano  Wilhelmena  Fernandez,  who 
performed  at  Duke  in  "Porgy  and  Bess" 
and  starred  in  the  film  "Diva." 


SCIENCE  ON  THE 
SEAS 

The  Cape  Hatteras,  a  132-foot  re- 
search vessel  based  at  Duke's  marine 
lab  in  Beaufort,  North  Carolina,  has 
logged  thousands  of  nautical  miles  during 
its  1984  travel  schedule. 

North  Carolina's  largest  research  ship, 
the  Cape  Hatteras  operated  off  the  west 


Florida  continental  shelf  in  January,  moved 
to  the  waters  of  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  in 
February  for  further  geological  research, 
then  began  a  series  of  cruises  between 
Georgia  and  New  Jersey  for  biological  and 
chemical  studies.  By  mid-July,  the  ship 
will  begin  work  in  the  Gulf  of  Maine, 
returning  in  mid-September  for  more 
research  in  the  mid-Atlantic  waters.  The 
Cape  Hatteras  has  a  ten-member  crew  and 
can  carry  up  to  eleven  scientists. 

Ten  of  the  ship's  245  days  at  sea  this 
year  will  be  devoted  to  oceanographic 
training  of  marine  science  students  from 
Duke  and  other  universities  in  the  Duke- 
UNC  consortium  which  operates  the  Cape 
Hatteras  for  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. "The  consortium  gives  us  tremendous 
strength  in  national  competition  for 
limited  oceanography  funds,"  says  Thomas 
Johnson,  director  of  the  consortium, 
which  also  includes  East  Carolina  Univer- 
sity, North  Carolina  State  University,  and 
UNC-Wilmington.  "The  funding  agencies 
like  to  see  cooperation  among  scientists  at 
the  different  institutions,  to  see  them  share 
resources  and  the  ship." 


SHROUDED  IN 
MYSTERY 


A  Duke  psychiatrist  says  he  has  evi- 
dence that  purported  bloodstains 
on  a  cloth  in  a  cathedral  in 
Oviedo,  Spain — venerated  there  since  the 
9th  century  as  the  facial  cloth  of  the 
crucified  Christ — came  from  the  same 
person  whose  impression  is  on  the  famed 
Shroud  of  Turin. 

Dr.  Alan  D.  Whanger  also  believes  an 
explanation  is  at  hand  as  to  how  the 
impression  on  the  shroud  could  have  been 
made,  a  mystery  that  has  puzzled  many 
scientists.  The  shroud,  a  subject  of  con- 
siderable investigation  and  controversy  in 
recent  years,  is  believed  by  some  to  be  the 
burial  shroud  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  has  been 
kept  in  the  Cathedral  of  Saint  John  the 
Baptist  in  Turin,  Italy,  for  more  than  400 
years. 

Having  concluded  from  his  earlier  inves- 
tigations that  the  shroud  is  both  ancient 
and  authentic,  Whanger  says  his  latest 
findings  strongly  suggest  that  the  shroud 
and  the  lesser-known  face  cloth — or 
Sudarium — covered  the  same  torn  body. 
Whanger  and  his  wife  and  co-researcher, 
Mary,  used  the  polarized  image  overlay 
technique  they  developed  in  1981  to  make 
comparisons  of  the  two  cloths.  One  photo- 
graphic image  is  projected  directly  over 
the  other  through  polarizing  filters.  By 
using  a  third  rotating  filter,  researchers 


can  examine  with  precision  the  similarities 
between  images.  The  Whangers  say  they 
noted  seventy-six  congruent  stains  over 
the  face  and  fifty-eight  over  the  back  of  the 
head.  "These  bloodstain  patterns  are  so 
strikingly  similar,"  says  Whanger,  "that  it 
is  difficult  to  believe  they  could  have  been 
formed  except  by  direct  contact  with  the 
same  body." 

Such  findings  constitute  evidence,  says 
Whanger,  both  for  the  authenticity  of  the 
face  cloth  and  for  the  existence  of  the 
shroud  long  before  the  14th  century,  a 
period  of  large-scale  relic  forgeries.  Some 


shroud  skeptics  believe  that  the  shroud 
was  manufactured  during  that  time.  It  was 
made  public  in  France  in  1356  A.D.  The 
Whangers  have  concluded  that  the  face 
cloth  was  folded  over  the  face  prior  to 
enshroudment.  They  also  speculate  that 
the  face  cloth  was  removed  when  the 
shroud  was  folded  over  the  body,  and  that 
since  it  was  stained  with  the  life-blood,  it 
would  have  been  left  in  the  tomb  near  the 
body,  as  was  the  custom  then. 

The  face  cloth  measures  2  feet,  9  inches 
by  1  foot,  9  inches.  It  was  studied  and 
photographed  in  1955  by  Monsignor 
Guilio  Ricci,  an  authority  on  the  shroud. 
He,  too,  noted  similarities  between  the 
stains  on  the  face  cloth  and  those  on  the 
shroud,  and  believed  it  was  folded  in  the 
manner  described  by  the  Whangers. 

The  shroud,  a  piece  of  linen  cloth  mea- 
suring 14  feet,  3  inches  by  3  feet,  7  inches, 
has  the  front  and  back  image  of  what 
appears  to  be  a  crucified  man  who  had 
been  beaten,  scourged,  crowned  with 
thorns,  and  pierced  in  the  right  side  of  the 
chest  after  death.  In  1978,  a  forty-member 
international  team  of  scientists  examined 


the  shroud  at  the  end  of  its  last  public 
exhibition.  The  team  was  unable  to  say 
how  the  image  got  on  the  cloth,  although  it 
described  the  chemical,  physical,  and 
microscopic  features  of  the  linen  threads. 

Whanger  says  there  is  new  evidence  of 
the  nature  of  the  shroud  image  itself.  He 
has  been  collaborating  with  a  West 
German  physics  teacher,  Oswald  Scheuer- 
mann, whose  studies  show  that  images  with 
virtually  the  same  detail  and  physical  and 
chemical  characteristics  as  those  on  the 
shroud  can  be  produced  by  means  of  radia- 
tion from  high-voltage,  high-frequency 
electrical  currents.  Whanger  also  says  that 
by  using  computer  enhancements  of  the 
shroud  face  with  his  image  overlay  tech- 
nique, he  believes  he  has  identified  curious 
markings  on  the  forehead.  The  computer 
enhancements  were  produced  and  made 
public  last  December  by  Robert  M. 
Haralick,  electrical  engineering  and  com- 
puter science  professor  at  Virgina 
Polytechnic  Institute,  with  whom  the 
Whangers  have  collaborated. 

The  shroud  figure,  says  Whanger,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  wearing  a  phylactery,  a 
small,  rectangular  leather  pouch  contain- 
ing scriptures  worn  by  Jewish  men  during 
prayers,  that  had  been  ripped  open.  "This 
would  appear  to  fit  in  with  what  we  know 
of  Christ's  crucifixion.  He  was  mocked  as 
a  king  with  the  crown  of  thorns,  and  was 
probably  mocked  as  a  Jew  with  a  desecrated 
phylactery." 

Whanger  is  a  member  of  the  Association 
of  Scientists  and  Scholars  International 
for  the  Shroud  of  Turin,  one  of  several 
groups  drawing  up  proposals  for  further 
studies  of  the  shroud. 


SOUTHERN 
COMFORT 

y  this  time  next  year,  Duke  Chapel 
will  be  fully  air  conditioned,  pro- 
tecting the  extensive  woodwork, 
organs,  and  worshippers  themselves  from 
the  ravages  of  Southern  weather. 

The  board  of  trustees  approved  the 
installation  project  last  winter.  Funded  by 
$523,000  from  the  chapells  $2  million 
endowment  campaign,  work  began  in  May. 
"Air  conditioning  is  important  because  we 
need  year  round  humidification  in  the 
chapel,"  says  Mary  M.  Parkerson,  chapel 
development  officer.  "The  wood  has  dried 
out  and  is  deteriorating,  and  the  lack  of  air 
conditioning  is  detrimental  to  the  organs. 
It  is  important  that  people  understand, 
however,  that  the  new  equipment  will  in 
no  way  affect  the  aesthetics  of  the  chapel." 
Only  access  to  the  chapel  basement  will 
be  affected  during  installation. 
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DOCTOR  GLUT 

Continued  from  page  7 

physicians  relative  to  the  total  population. 

"The  GMENAC  report  was  one  of  the 
foundations  for  the  decision  to  cut  back  at 
Duke  because  it  is  one  of  the  most  recent 
reports  we  have,"  says  Sabiston.  "It  was 
prepared  by  individuals  with  a  great  deal 
of  interest  and  authority  on  the  subject.  In 
retrospect,  we  recognize  that  those  were 
statistics  that  should  have  been  looked  at 
earlier  in  terms  of  what  was  going  to 
happen  in  the  future.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  medical  Schools  now  receive  funds  for 
reducing  enrollment  and  they'd  be  called 
decapitation  grants."  While  the  term 
sounds  gruesome,  so  too  is  the  prospect  of 
paring  enrollments  and  trimming  costs  to 
cope  with  reduced  tuition  income,  especi- 
ally when  medical  schools  are  accustomed 
to  being  rewarded  for  doing  the  opposite. 
Anlyan,  chancellor  for  health  affairs,  says 
Duke's  reduction  will  be  done  gradually  to 
allow  the  school  time  to  adjust  to  annual 
losses  of  some  $119,000.  "Unlike  indus- 
try, our  fixed  expenses — including  tenured 
faculty — cannot  be  reduced  rapidly." 

So  while  the  medical  schools  think 
smaller  and  the  economists  challenge,  the 
question  remains:  What  constitutes  a  glut? 
If  there  is  one,  where  is  it?  And  is  less 
really  more  in  the  business  of  health  care? 
The  anti-climactic  conclusion,  according 
to  health  care  researchers,  is  that  it  may  be 
too  early  to  say  anything  definitive  about 
present  or  future  gluts.  "We're  just  now 
starting  to  look  at  the  trends  in  practice 
patterns,"  says  Jim  Gogan,  research  associ- 
ate at  the  Area  Health  Education  Center  in 
Chapel  Hill.  "We're  having  a  hard  enough 
time  grappling  with  the  issue  of  adequate 
supply  on  local  and  regional  levels.  The 
problem  is  we're  still  talking  on  the  grand 
total  level  of  all  physicians,  because  atten- 
tion is  just  beginning  to  be  focused  on 
whether  or  not  there's  an  oversupply.  At 
some  point  we'll  have  to  consider  what's 
appropriate  for  each  state  and  within 
various  specialties." 

Many  studies  on  the  oversupply  ques- 
tion have  used  physician-per-population 
ratios,  which  is  not  particularly  useful  for 
that  purpose,  according  to  Edward  Brooks, 
associate  director  of  the  Health  Services 
Research  Center  in  Chapel  Hill.  "Compil- 
ing that  kind  of  information  is  what  we  do 
here,  but  you  can't  determine  the  answer 
to  the  abundance  question  using  ratios 
because  then  you  have  to  place  a  value 
judgment  on  them.  Nobody  can  tell  me 
what  is  a  good  level  of  what  kinds  of 
physicians  to  have  in  what  kinds  of  com- 
munities. There  is  no  one  right  number. 
So  anybody  who  says  this  much  is  too 
much  can  be  argued  with  until  the  cows 
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come  home.  The  GMENAC  report  used 
very  sophisticated  measures  to  determine 
what  they  thought  were  appropriate  num- 
bers of  various  kinds  of  physicians  for  the 
types  of  health  care  needed  in  the  future. 
They  did  a  wonderful  job  and  they  were 
very  able  people,  but  even  they  were  criti- 
cized roundly — for  not  taking  one  factor 
into  account,  or  weighing  another  factor 
too  heavily." 

Then  there  are  those  who  suggest  the 
doctor  glut  does  exist — in  major  urban 
areas  and  certain  specialties  such  as  general 
surgery,  ophthalmology,  and  pediatrics — 
but  that  rural  areas  are  far  from  glutted. 
Maldistribution  of  physicians  has  been  a 
major  concern  far  longer  than  the  surplus 
issue,  and  many  observers  believe  that  rural 
areas  will  suffer  if  the  number  of  physicians 
is  reduced.  "The  current  idea  is  that  even 
though  physicians  prefer  to  practice  in 
urban  areas,  if  there  are  enough  and  especi- 
ally if  there  are  too  many,  a  sandpile  effect 
occurs  where  some  physicians  will  have  to 
go  out  to  the  surrounding  rural  areas," 
says  Shannon  Hallman,  research  associate 
at  the  Health  Services  Research  Center. 
"But  I  don't  know  of  any  hard  data  that 
show  how  a  cutback  will  affect  either  rural 
or  urban  areas.  We're  used  to  dealing  with 


the  question  of  whether  physicians  are  mal- 
distributed  or  whether  there  just  aren't 
enough.  Now,  all  of  a  sudden  we're  talking 
about  there  being  too  many,  so  the  whole 
area  of  medical  demographic  study  is  going 
through  the  process  of  looking  at  it  from 
that  point." 

Medical  student  Gorelick  says  it  makes 
sense  for  Duke  to  cut  back  on  enrollment 
because  its  graduates  tend  to  go  where  the 
glut  exists.  "The  consensus  seems  to  be 
that  there's  a  glut  in  certain  areas  and 
certain  fields,  but  that  more  doctors  are 
needed  in  rural  areas  and  general  practice. 
Given  the  training  we  get  here  at  Duke, 
most  of  us  will  go  into  academics  and 
specialties.  Duke  is  turning  out  the  kinds 
of  doctors  that  there  are  too  many  of." 
Sabiston  says  distribution  is  a  concern 
throughout  the  medical  profession,  but 
notes  that  the  same  lifestyle  considerations 
that  dictate  where  other  professionals  live 
are  at  work  here.  "Most  medical  schools 
are  located  in  urban  or  semi-urban  areas. 
These  areas  appeal  to  doctors,  being 
human  beings.  There  are  certain  parts  of 
the  country,  thinly  populated  areas,  for 
example,  where  when  someone  needs  a 
doctor,  the  closest  medical  center  may  be 
many  miles  away.  If  the  population  density 
is  three  people  per  square  mile,  the  prob- 
lem is  getting  a  doctor  to  settle  there." 

Gogan  of  the  Area  Health  Education 
Center  says  there  is  some  evidence,  at  least 
in  North  Carolina,  that  the  distribution  of 
physicians  in  rural  areas  is  beginning  to 
improve.  And  while  he  concedes  that  this 
improvement  appears  to  coincide  with  an 
apparent  overabundance  of  physicians, 
he's  not  prepared  to  link  the  two.  "There 
is  no  data  at  this  time  to  correlate  a 
relationship  between  them." 

Nonetheless,  health  care  researchers 
agree  that  the  1970s — a  decade  marked  by 
a  dramatic  increase  in  the  numbers  of 
medical  students  and  practicing  physi- 
cians— witnessed  widespread  development 
of  research  and  referral  agencies  seeking  to 
place  physicians  in  rural  areas.  In  North 
Carolina  these  include  the  Office  of  Rural 
Health  and  the  Area  Health  Education 
Center.  "One  of  the  reasons  our  program 
was  created  in  the  early  1970s  was  to  work 
with  health  education  in  the  state  to  make 
the  educational  setting  more  within  pri- 
mary care  fields  and  more  within  rural 
areas,"  says  Gogan. 

It  would  seem  that  a  severe  physician 
surplus  can't  be  diagnosed  in  the  United 
States — where  the  health  care  market  is 
increasingly  complicated  by  changing 
demographics  and  government/private 
insurance  programs.  But  the  controversy 
endures.  Quality  versus  quantity  appears 
to  be  the  bottom  line.  Cutback  proponents 
say  the  highly  competitive  and  selective 


nature  of  medical  school  admission  sup- 
ports the  profession's  emphasis  on  high 
standards  of  health  care  through  high 
standards  in  education.  To  them,  less  is 
more.  Opponents  say  that  undue  selectivity 
makes  foreign  medical  schools  the  destina- 
tion for  thousands  of  Americans,  who  later 
return  to  practice  in  this  country.  They  say 
that  the  setting  of  standards  is  a  comforting 
rationalization — one  that  cloaks  market 
manipulation  in  the  guise  of  a  purposeful 
cause.  They  say  the  cost  is  in  affordable 
and  accessible  health  care  for  the  con- 
sumer. To  them,  less  is  less. 

It's  enough  to  scare  off  the  most  well- 
intentioned  college  undergraduate — or  is 
it?  Paul  Harrison,  Duke  health  professions 
adviser  and  assistant  dean  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, says  a  "compelling  number"  of  Duke 
freshmen  are  interested  in  a  pre-med 
education.  "We  attract  a  lot  of  pre-med 
interest  because  students  want  the  opportu- 
nity to  apply  to  Duke's  medical  school. 
The  level  of  proof  comes  in  the  junior  year 
when  they  actually  file  an  application." 
Some  150  students  per  class  do  so,  or 
approximately  10  percent.  Students  and 
administrators  agree  that  as  much  as  50 
percent  of  a  given  freshman  class  entertain 
thoughts  of  going  to  medical  school.  The 
rigors  of  the  curriculum  account  for  much 
of  the  falloff.  And  despite  the  looming 
reduction  in  first-year  medical  school  slots 
at  Duke,  no  one's  saying  it  will  make  much 
difference  in  the  already  intense  competi- 
tion for  a  seat. 


Like  a  raging  case  of 

prickly  heat,  the  issues 

have  spread — into 

physician  income, 

health-care  expenditures, 

and  standards  of  medical 

education. 


With  the  post- World  War  II  baby  boom 
generation  well  beyond  college's  hallowed 
halls,  higher  education  is  witnessing  a 
gradual  reduction  in  the  number  of  high 
school  graduates — and  an  ensuing  reduc- 
tion in  the  college  applicant  pool.  The 
projected  decrease  is  estimated  to  be  25 
percent  by  1990.  That  decrease  in  itself 
could  take  the  sting  out  of  smaller  medical 
school  class  sizes  and  turn  physician  supply 
into  a  moot  point.  Dean  Christakos  specu- 
lates that  changing  demographics  and  life- 
style choices  account  in  part  for  a  decline 
of  nearly  25  percent  nationally  in  the 
number  of  medical  school  applicants  over 
the  last  few  years.  "The  number  of  22- 
year-olds  available  to  go  into  medicine  has 
dropped  considerably  and  that  definitely 
has  an  impact.  The  route  to  achieving  a 


career  in  medicine  is  a  fairly  long  and 
expensive  and  hard  one.  If  one  is  scientifi- 
cally oriented,  there  are  many  other 
glamour  areas  that  such  a  student  could  go 
into  and  get  a  much  quicker  return  for  his 
educational  expense.  The  space  industry 
had  its  heyday  and  is  still  somewhat 
popular.  Computer  science  is  another  area 
that  is  taking  off  like  wildfire." 

Take  the  case  of  economics  senior  Juliet 
Sadd,  who,  in  freshman  year,  was  among 
the  thundering  herd  of  would-be  doctors. 
"I  found  that  nearly  half  my  class  was 
thinking  pre-med,  and  another  25  percent 
was  probably  in  the  closet."  She  says  she 
did  well  academically,  but,  "it  was  a  matter 
of  discipline  and  commitment,  and  I  real- 
ized a  medical  career  didn't  jibe  with  the 
lifestyle  I'm  looking  for.  So  I  had  to  revise 
my  goals."  So  too  did  the  vast  majority  of 
her  peers.  Now  Sadd  intends  to  go  to  law 
school,  where  rumors  of  a  glut  are  getting 
noticeably  louder.  "I  don't  care  if  they 
make  a  25  percent  enrollment  cut  across 
the  board  there,"  she  says.  "That  won't 
stop  me." 

Changing  lifestyles  and  demographics 
may  cloud  the  debate  on  American  health 
care  needs,  present  and  future.  Observers 
say  these  same  two  elements  are  already 
thinning  the  ranks  down  to  a  dedicated 
few,  and  could  prove  to  be  the  natural 
balancing  force  for  adjusting  physician 
supply  levels.  In  that  event,  enrollment 
cutbacks  might  well  be  strong  medicine — 
with  no  refill.  B 
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professional  opportunities  that  are  ade- 
quately gratifying.  By  gratifying  he  means 
"whether  they  get  the  status,  income,  and 
work  opportunities  they  want."  He  cites 
the  example  of  environmental  law,  which 
for  the  last  twenty  years  has  been  attractive 
to  law  graduates.  "In  the  1960s  and  '70s 
particularly,  they  wanted  to  do  something 
for  the  environment,  fight  the  battle  for 
the  greenspace.  That  was  a  situation  that 
created  some  frustration  because  there 
weren't  and  still  aren't  nearly  enough 
careers  in  environmental  law  to  gratify  the 
appetites  of  the  people  who  want  to  do 
that  in  large  numbers." 

Carrington  finds  many  of  today's  stu- 
dents drawn  to  international  law,  which 
also  suffers  from  insufficient  opportunity. 
"There's  just  not  enough  available  for  the 
appetite."  Another  potential  trouble  spot, 
once  considered  a  bastion  for  professional 
advancement  and  financial  security,  is  the 
large,  private  law  firm,  where  new  concerns 
about  the  bottom  line  threaten  to  hold  the 
line  on  continued  growth.  "There  is  some 
ferment  in  the  market  for  legal  services," 


says  Carrington,  "which  may  be  creating  a 
long-term  problem  for  people  who  aspire 
to  practice  law  in  large,  private  firms.  Busi- 
nesses are  beginning  to  get  the  idea  that 
they  are  spending  more  on  high-powered 
legal  service  than  it's  worth  and  there's  got 
to  be  a  way  to  do  this  more  cheaply.  They 
are  starting  to  take  an  interest  in  cost 
containment.  A  lot  of  businesses  are  dev- 
eloping in-house  capabilities  and  are  not 
using  big  law  firms.  To  the  extent  they  are 
successful,  they  will  indeed  diminish  the 
demand  for  the  most  highly  compensated 
kinds  of  positions." 

An  enduring  interest  in  private  prac- 
tice— for  both  personal  and  financial 
reasons — has  historically  left  public  sector 
law  wanting,  in  such  areas  as  legal-aid  and 
public  defense.  But  Carrington  says  even 
this  work  is  more  difficult  to  come  by 
today.  "Delivering  legal  services  to  the 
poor  was  a  boom  area  for  a  while,  but  the 
present  administration  has  been  cutting 
back  the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
budget  every  year  to  the  point  that  it's  very 
hard  for  any  of  the  offices  supported  by 
that  program  to  hire  anyone.  Legal  services 
[for  the  poor]  is  a  significantly  depressed 


It's  not  that  law  graduates  can't  get  these 
types  of  jobs  in  1984,  but  they  have  to  be 
willing  to  pay  the  price — by  accepting  the 
pay.  Carrington's  advice  to  students  con- 
templating public  sector  law:  "If  you  want 
to  be  employed  on  a  regular  basis  and 
make  any  money  doing  that,  it's  going  to 
be  difficult.  If  you  are  willing  to  bear  with 
a  sacrifice  in  income  and  status,  then  there 
are  some  new  opportunities.  Whether  or 
not  there's  a  glut  depends  to  some  degree 
on  how  much  income  and  status  the  people 
who  are  lawyers  expect  to  share."  And 
therein  lies  what  Carrington  suspects  is 
the  real  problem  confronting  high-status 
professions.  When  numbers  are  up,  the 
prestige  is  down. 

"It's  one  of  the  things  that  worries 
professions,  and  I  have  a  hunch,  without 
talking  at  any  length  to  those  in  medicine, 
that  part  of  their  concern  is  what  they 
perceive  to  be  a  diminished  status  and 
income  for  doctors  if  you  have  too  many 
of  them."  While  Carrington  says  that, 
from  a  consumer  standpoint,  more  doctors 
might  not  be  all  bad,  he  concedes  that  an 
economy  that  encourages  quantity  might 
do  so  at  the  cost  of  quality — the  quality 
wrought  of  selectivity  and  rewarded  with 
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status  and  high  incomes.  In  that  event,  "we 
may  find  in  the  next  generation  that  we 
have  different  people  who  self-select  to 
pursue  these  kinds  of  professional  work, 
and  may  not  be  as  able  as  the  people  whom 
you  attract  with  higher  incomes.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  might  be  that  the  people  you 
have  are  working  in  these  areas  for  the  love 
of  it,  so  in  that  sense  you  might  get  greater 
professionalism. ' ' 

Lawyering  for  the  love  of  it  is  what 
Carrington  says  he  and  his  law  school 
peers  did  thirty  years  ago  at  Harvard. 
"There  weren't  any  jobs  to  speak  of,  and 
the  jobs  that  were  available  didn't  pay  any 
money.  The  starting  salary  for  a  job  with  a 
large  New  York  firm  was  $4,000  a  year.  If 
you  worked  sixteen  hours,  six  days  a  week, 
it  might  get  better.  Investment  in  yourself 
to  achieve  that  status  was  very  large,  but 
the  people  who  went  to  law  school  in  the 
early  '50s  did  it  because  they  were  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  and  the  activities. 
Maybe  there  was  a  certain  amount  of 
status  about  it,  but  you  sure  didn't  do  it 
for  any  short  term  financial  payoff.  That 
was  just  not  in  the  picture." 

While  today's  law  students  can  expect  a 
reasonable  return  on  their  educational 
investment,  the  push  for  high  status  and 
income  is  a  bittersweet  proposition.  Car- 
rington says  a  median  starting  income  in 
New  York  City  is  $48,000,  $38,000  in  a 
area  such  as  Atlanta,  and  roughly  $25,000 
in  Raleigh.  "Some  will,  in  short  order, 
make  a  lot  more;  some  won't."  But  viewing 
law  as  a  guarantee  for  the  good  life  can  lead 
to  disappointment.  "Not  everyone  who 
wants  a  big  income  gets  one,  and  it  turns 
out  that  you  pay  a  price  for  the  income. 
Some  of  the  people  who  end  up  getting 
high-paying  professional  jobs  don't  like 
them  once  they  get  there.  They  find  they're 
not  well  suited  to  the  work  tempermen- 
tally,  and  so  they're  probably  a  less  happy 
group  than  might  have  been  twenty-five 
years  ago." 

While  law  school  enrollments  are  at  an 
all-time  high,  the  growth  rate  has  subsided 
significantly  since  the  late  1960s  and  early 
'70s,  which  witnessed  an  unprecedented 
enrollment  increase.  The  American  Bar 
Association  reports  that  total  enrollment 
jumped  from  72,000  in  1969  to  97,000  in 
1971,  with  similar  gains  continuing  well 
into  the  decade.  By  1982  there  were  more 
than  129,000  students  in  law  schools,  al- 
though the  figure  marked  only  a  600- 
student  increase  over  1981.  Carrington 
notes  that  the  number  of  people  taking  the 
law  school  admission  test  (LSAT)  jumped 
from  30,000  in  the  late  '60s  to  100,000  in 
the  early  '70s.  The  remarkable  test  and 
admissions  growth  rates  of  the  '60s  and 
'70s  reflect  what  Carrington  terms  "the 
feminization  of  the  profession , "  a  substan- 
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''Whether  or  not  there's 

a  glut  depends  to  some 

degree  on  how  much 
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people  who  are  lawyers 

expect  to  share." 


PAUL  CARRINGTON 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Law 


tial  increase  in  the  number  of  women 
attending  law  school.  The  ABA  reports 
that  of  49,552  students  enrolled  in  associa- 
tion-approved law  schools  in  1963,  1,883 
were  women.  In  1982,  of  the  127,828 
students  enrolled  in  ABA-approved  law 
schools,  47,083  were  women.  Women 
represent  45  percent  of  Duke  law  school's 
2,000-member  applicant  pool  and  approx- 
imately 32  percent  of  current  enrollment. 

Duke's  applicant  pool  size  is  steady-state 
by  design.  "That  is  the  number  we  feel  we 
can  best  work  with,"  says  Carrington.  "We 
try  to  discourage  two  kinds  of  applicants: 
the  hopeless  applicant  who's  applying  pro 
forma,  and  the  multiple  applicant.  We  keep 
our  [$45]  admission  fee  higher  than  other 
schools  and  our  application  forms  long 
enough  to  discourage  this."  The  law  school 
strives  for  a  yield  rate  (the  rate  at  which 
accepted  students  decide  to  attend)  of  35 
to  45  percent  for  each  of  its  150-member 
classes. 

Many  law  schools  are  far  less  onerous  in 
their  application  policies  and  far  more 
charitable  in  their  admissions  standards, 
but  Carrington  says  the  numbers  of  LSAT- 
takers  and  law  school  applicants  have 
begun  to  decrease.  In  fact,  of  people  taking 
the  LSAT,  fewer  are  applying  to  any  law 
schools  at  all.  "It's  a  bit  of  a  mystery  as  to 


who  those  people  are,  taking  the  test  and 
not  applying,  but  some  law  schools  are 
sucking  the  wind  because  they're  not  sure 
they  can  fill  up  their  classes." 

There's  no  mystery  about  why  applica- 
tions to  law  schools  are  decreasing.  "It's 
the  perception  that  there's  a  glut,"  says 
Carrington,  "and  some  people  are  thinking 
it  may  not  be  such  a  good  investment  as 
it  might  have  been  at  an  earlier  time.  There 
was  a  time  when  there  were  a  lot  of  high 
incomes  that  seemed  to  be  readily  avail- 
able. There  still  are  but  they  are  not  quite 
as  readily  available.  And  it's  easier  to  find, 
in  any  given  community,  people  who  have 
a  law  education  not  putting  it  to  uses  they 
find  congenial."  Nonetheless,  having  a  law 
degree  doesn't  necessarily  mean  one  will 
practice  law,  which  clearly  distinguishes 
legal  from  medical  training.  For  this 
reason,  the  concept  of  limiting  access  to  a 
medical  education  does  not  readily  parallel 
that  of  an  education  in  law.  "There  are  a 
lot  of  uses  for  legal  information,  whether 
or  not  one  becomes  a  lawyer,"  says 
Carrington.  "These  skills  can  be  used  in 
some  tangential  way.  There  is  a  lot  more 
flexibility  in  the  boundaries  of  the  [law] 
profession.  I  can  say  that  in  the  law  business 
there's  a  great  reluctance,  which  runs  very 
deep,  to  constrain  access  to  the  informa- 
tion about  how  law  works." 

If  it's  difficult  to  parallel  law  and 
medicine  in  terms  of  enrollment  cuts, 
Carrington  says  it's  even  more  difficult 
when  the  issue  is  accessibility.  "That  is  a 
much  harder  question  for  lawyers  than 
doctors  because  it  involves  a  kind  of 
cultural  judgment  about  to  what  extent  do 
we  want  people's  rights  insisted  upon  and 
enforced.  From  a  social  point  of  view, 
there's  no  question  that  for  many  disputes 
it's  simply  best  for  people  to  forbear. 
Sometimes  it's  just  not  worth  it  to  hire 
lawyers  and  have  a  fight.  The  more  lawyers 
the  easier  it  is  to  get  embroiled  in  contro- 
versy. There's  an  expression  that  any  town 
that  has  one  lawyer  needs  two.  So  did  the 
people  in  that  town  have  enough  legal 
services  before  they  had  any  lawyers? 
Maybe  they  were  better  off  in  some  sense." 

In  another  sense  they  may  be  better  off 
now,  as  consumers  become  increasingly 
familiar  with  ads  touting  lower-cost,  pack- 
aged legal  services  for  everything  from  real 
estate  to  divorce.  Carrington  admits  that 
the  plenitude  of  lawyers  has  contributed 
to  today's  brand  of  consumer-oriented 
legal  services.  "I  think  there  is  some  truth 
to  that.  It's  not  all  that  hard  to  find  a 
lawyer  these  days.  If  you  have  any  kind  of 
meritorious  point,  you  can  find  somebody 
who  will  help  you  assert  it.  And  even  if 
you  don't  have  a  meritorious  point,  you 
can  find  one  if  you  are  willing  to  pay  for 
it."  ■ 


Can  a  man  who  used  to 
track  old-time  fiddlers 
through  the  backwoods 
of  North  Carolina,  who  used 
to  while  away  the  hours 
pickin'  with  the  Hollow  Rock 
String  Band,  ever  find  happi- 
ness working  for  the  federal 
government  in  Washington, 
D.C.? 

Alan  Jabbour  A.M.'66, 
Ph.D.'68  did.  For  the  last  ten 
years  he's  successfully 
indulged  his  penchant  for 
grassroots  folklife  traditions 
within  the  urban  setting  of 
the  nation's  capital — with  the 
avid  support  of  the  federal 
bureaucracy.  As  director  of  the 
American  Folklife  Center  of 
the  Library  of  Congress,  he 
and  his  fifteen-member  staff 
create  and  coordinate  projects 
highlighting  the  nation's  folk- 
life  traditions. 

"The  center  was  created  in 
1976  by  an  act  of  Congress, 
with  the  wonderful,  stirring 
charge  to  preserve  and  present 
American  folklife,"  says 
Jabbour.  "We  do  videos, 
documentaries,  national 
studies,  publications,  record 
albums,  and  exhibitions.  We 
juggle  eight  balls  at  once  and 
it's  a  lot  of  fun."  One  of  the 
center's  most  recent  projects' 


was  an  exhibition  on  the 
American  cowboy,  which  is 
now  traveling  throughout  the 
country. 

Jabbour  was  something  of 
maverick  when  it  came  to  the 
unique  brand  of  education  he 
fashioned  for  himself.  An 
accomplished  violinist,  the 
Jacksonville,  Florida,  native 
played  his  way  through  the 
University  of  Miami,  then 
came  to  Duke  on  a  Woodro  w 
Wilson  Fellowship  to  study 
medieval  literature.  Caught 
up  in  the  folk  music  revival  of 
the  early  '60s,  he  took  a  gradu- 
ate seminar  in  folk  music  and 
folklore  with  Holger  Nygard, 
a  professor  of  English.  "He 
became  my  mentor  on  the 
subject,"  says  Jabbour,  who, 
barely  into  his  graduate  work 
in  medieval  studies,  decided 
he'd  go  out  into  the  field  and 
record  early  fiddle  music  "I 
did  it  on  the  side,  and  from 
1964  to  1968 1  took  every 
spare  moment  to  sneak  off  and 
look  up  old-time  fiddlers."  He 
began  in  northern  Durham, 
worked  his  way  to  the  western 
part  of  the  state,  then  into 
Virginia  and  West  Virginia. 

Jabbour's  private  passion 
went  public,  as  he  joined  up 
with  other  fiddle  enthusiasts 


in  the  Durham-Chapel  Hill 
area  to  form  the  Hollow  Rock 
String  Band.  "We  played  the 
music  I'd  collected  in  my 
travels  and  helped  launch  a 
revival  of  interest  among 
young  people  in  traditional 
instrumental  fiddle  and  banjo 
music  of  the  upper  South, 
which  still  endures,"  he  says. 
Jabbour's  graduate  work  at 
Duke  reflected  his  new 
interest — his  master's  thesis 
was  on  Anglo-American  folk 
music. 

After  receiving  his  doctor- 
ate, Jabbour  went  to  UCLA  to 
teach  literature  and  folklore, 
but  was  lured  away  in  1969 
by  the  opportunity  to  head 
the  Library  of  Congress' 
Archive  of  Folk  Songs,  which 
later  merged  with  the  Ameri- 
can Folklife  Center.  Jabbour 
worked  with  the  archive  until 
1974,  when  he  was  named 
director  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts'  folk 
arts  program.  The  American 
Folklife  Center  opened  in 
1976  with  an  expanded  focus 
beyond  music,  encompassing  a 
wide  range  of  folk  traditions. 
Jabbour's  own  expertise  had 
similarly  expanded  and  he 
became  the  center's  director. 
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and  storytellers.  For  the  last  five  years, 
one-  and  two-day  residencies  have  brought 
folk  artists  from  throughout  the  state  to 
schools  for  workshops,  demonstrations, 
and  concerts.  Other  states,  duly  impressed, 
began  similar  in-school  programs.  The 
folklife  office  also  sponsors  live  perform- 
ances, and  produced  slide  shows,  films, 
video  tapes,  and  a  record  album,  all  with 
the  goal  of  sparking  public  interest  in  and 
appreciation  of  North  Carolina's  folk 
culture.  In  an  ironic  twist,  Holt  is  using  the 
media  to  focus  public  attention  on  vanish- 
ing traditions — the  very  media  that  initially 
turned  attention  away  from  early  folkways 
as  people  began  tuning  in  to  mass  culture. 
Perhaps  the  most  ambitious  project  for 
Holt  was  the  British-American  Festival, 
held  June  2-16  at  Duke.  Sponsored  by  the 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Cultural 
Resources  and  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, the  festival  marked  the  400th 
anniversary  of  the  first  English  exploration 
of  the  New  World.  In  1584,  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  dispatched  a  ship  that  landed  on 
Roanoke  Island,  along  the  present-day 
coast  of  North  Carolina.  Although  those 
first  colonists  mysteriously  disappeared — 
as  described  in  the  outdoor  drama  "The 


Lost  Colony" — the  landing  planted  the 
seeds  of  an  enduring  alliance  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

"I  knew  that  North  Carolina  was  pre- 
paring to  commemorate  the  occasion," 
says  Holt.  "I  thought  about  a  festival  as 
our  contribution,  but  it  became  much 
more  than  a  folklife  festival."  He  and  his 
staff  spent  more  than  two  years  planning 
for  the  two-week  event,  which  opened 
with  a  celebration  of  folk  music,  dance, 
and  crafts  of  England,  Scotland,  Wales, 
North  Carolina,  New  England,  West 
Africa,  the  Caribbean,  and  the  Canadian 
Maritimes.  Other  events  included  readings 
by  British  poet  and  critic  Stephen  Spender, 
the  premiere  of  an  opera  by  Scottish 
composer  Iain  Hamilton,  and  an  exhibi- 
tion of  paintings  by  Afro- American  artist 
Robert  S.  Duncanson,  who  worked  in 
Britain  during  the  mid- 19th  century  with 
the  aid  of  American  abolitionists  and  Bri- 
tish members  of  the  Anti-Slavery  League. 

"So  much  of  our  culture  here  has  Anglo 
and  African  roots,"  says  Holt.  "The  skills 
and  arts  rooted  in  our  history  borrowed 
from  even  earlier  traditions  of  the  culture 
groups  that  populated  North  Carolina, 
such  as  the  English,  Scotch  Irish,  and  West 
African.  We  wanted  to  show  what  Anglo 
roots  are  still  alive  in  our  culture  today, 
but  also  show  the  contributions  of  others, 
especially  the  African  cross-cultural  con- 


nection. The  British,  French,  and  Dutch 
brought  West  Africans  here  to  begin  with, 
and  African  forms  of  culture  have  had  a 
giant  impact  on  our  society,  both  here  and 
in  Britain,  in  dance  and  art  forms.  There 
are  incredible  cultural  influences  from 
Afro-American  communities  rooted  in 
West  Africa.  Very  dynamic  traditions  have 
been  carried  through  the  churches.  Even 
the  break  dancing  seen  in  the  streets  of 
New  York  relate  to  these  traditions." 

Making  these  and  other  cultural  connec- 
tions is  what  Holt  likes  best  about  his  job. 
"One  aspect  of  this  work  that  impresses 
me  is  the  capacity  for  projects  like  the 
British-American  Festival  to  bring  such  a 
diverse  group  together.  We  were  able  to  get 
people  of  different  groups  to  look  at  each 
other  in  a  different  way,  and  have  a  greater 
appreciation  for  differences."  Something 
of  a  museum  curator,  Holt  has  amassed  a 
rich  and  varied  collection  of  folkways.  But 
as  a  humanist  he's  keeping  the  breath  of 
life  in  these  folk  traditions.  "Curators  are 
accustomed  to  working  with  artifacts,"  he 
says.  "We  are  trying  to  establish  a  record 
that  can  be  preserved  showing  the  contri- 
butions that  ordinary  people  have  made  to 
the  culture  of  this  state  and  the  country. 
We're  concerned  with  living  tradition, 
living  practioners  of  tradition.  We're  as 
interested  in  the  maker  as  we  are  in  the 
product."  B 
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NATO  Under  Attack:  Why  the 
Western  Alliance  Can  Fight 
Outnumbered  and  Win  in  Central 
Europe  Without  Nuclear  Weapons. 

By  F.W.  yon  Mellenthin,  R.H.S.  Stolfi,  with 
E.  Sobik.  Durham:  Duke  University  Press, 
1984.  161  pp. 

ATO  Under  Attack 
advocates  a  position 
that  will  find  sup- 
porters among  many 
diverse  groups  in  the 
debate  over  European 
security  and  nuclear 
weapons. 

The  authors  argue  that  NATO's  conven- 
tional forces  are  superior  to  Warsaw  Pact 
forces  based  on  an  (unquantifiable)  superi- 
ority in  command  style,  combat  spirit, 
and  determination,  which  combined  will 
outweigh  numerical  Pact  advantages.  They 
advocate  a  tactical  style  of  "self-confident, 
flexible  maneuver"  using  mobile  forces  to 
counterattack  penetrations  of  the  defen- 
sive line,  a  tactic  that  they  contrast  to 
NATO's  putative  "attrition"  defense. 
They  suggest  that  using  the  historical 
experience  of  German  and  Israeli  success 
with  mobility  would  allow  NATO  to  push 
any  attack  back  to  the  West  German 
border  and  obviate  the  need  for  recourse 
to  tactical  nuclear  weapons  (but  not  the 
need  for  a  tactical  nuclear  deterrent). 

The  most  persuasive  part  of  the  authors' 
argument  is  their  discussion  of  why  the 
Soviet  army  is  not  the  invincible  giant  it 
often  seems.  They  correctly  cite:  a  lack  of 
initiative  and  independence  on  the  part  of 
Soviet  officers,  especially  the  lower- 
ranking  ones  who  will  actually  have  to 
fight  the  battles;  a  political  chain  of 
command  that  co-exists  at  all  levels  with 
the  military  one;  an  environment  where 
pressures  for  perfection  result  in  coverups 
of 'poor  readiness;  and  the  use  of  "set- 
piece"  or  staged  exercises  that  run 
according  to  a  carefully  planned  script. 

In  passing,  the  authors  mention  prob- 
lems resulting  from  ethnic  differences  (an 
example  of  which  is  language  barriers)  and 
problems  of  alcohol  abuse.  To  these  can  be 
added  a  drug  problem,  another  indicator 
of  poor  morale,  which  is  appearing  in 
Afghanistan.  Also,  the  Soviet  army  is 
hindered  by  a  lack  of  an  experienced, 
professional  corps  of  non-commissioned 
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officers.  The  Soviet  NCO  is  given  little 
responsibility,  is  closely  supervised,  and 
must  share  the  brutally  hard  life  of  the 
draftee.  He  can  attain  the  highest  NCO 
rank  in  his  two  years  of  service  and,  with 
little  prospect  for  a  better  future,  typically 
leaves  the  service  after  his  two-year  period 
is  up. 

Indeed,  the  two-year  period  of  service 
and  the  draft  system  combine  to  create  a 
low  level  of  training  as  well.  With  new 
draftees  arriving  in  their  units  every  six 
months,  the  army  must  run  on  a  six- 
month  training  cycle.  A  Soviet  unit  has  a 
half-year  to  train  all  its  personnel  and  to 
culminate  this  training  with  a  field  exer- 
cise, after  which  25  percent  of  the  soldiers 
leave,  new  draftees  arrive  to  replace  them, 
and  the  training  cycle  must  begin  again. 

The  authors'  discussion  of  the  need  for 
a  mobile  defense  and  their  criticism  of 
NATO's  affinity  for  a  war  of  attrition  are 
less  satisfactory:  They  are  knocking  down 
a  straw  man.  NATO  has  always  stressed 
mobility,  constrained  of  course  by  German 
sensitivities  about  Germany  being  the  area 
over  which  large  battles  of  maneuver  rage. 
Having  one's  territory  destroyed  to  save  it 
understandably  holds  little  attraction.  The 
authors  themselves  note  this  constraint 
and  further  suggest  that  the  analogy  be- 
tween battles  on  the  steppes  of  Russia  or 
the  Sinai  Desert  and  future  battles  in  Cen- 
tral Europe,  where  the  maneuvering  space 
is  far  more  limited,  may  not  be  entirely 
appropriate. 


And  we  must  ask  the  authors  about  the 
source  of  the  reserves  which  are  to  make 
the  counterattack  they  require.  As  they 
note,  the  defense  line  is  currently  a  "thin 
NATO  defensive  shield"  that  will  not  yield 
up  the  forces  necessary  for  striking  back. 
Some  reserves  will  come  by  air  or  sea  from 
the  United  States  or  Great  Britain,  but 
these  will  be  too  late  to  help  in  the  case  of  a 
"standing  start"  or  surprise  Warsaw  Pact 
attack.  Rather,  as  the  authors  admit,  strong 
reserves  imply  the  creation  of  new  forces, 
an  expenditure  few  NATO  countries  are 
willing  to  undertake. 

When  it  comes  to  the  discussion  of  the 
possible  use  of  tactical  or  theater  nuclear 
weapons,  the  authors  proceed  from  the 
premise  that  a  NATO  first  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  would  be  as  a  consequence  of 
impending  conventional  defeat.  While  this 
is  a  plausible  scenario,  it  is  equally  likely 
that,  in  accordance  with  their  doctrine, 
the  Soviets  would  use  nuclear  weapons  at 
the  very  beginning  of  a  war  to  insure  NATO 
forces  were  quickly  eliminated,  especially 
if  they  deemed  a  war  to  be  worth  starting 
in  the  first  place.  Further,  if  a  conventional 
Soviet  attack  were  repulsed,  could  the 
Soviets  accept  the  result,  or  would  they  be 
forced  to  escalate  to  retain  credibility  at 
home  or  in  the  eyes  of  their  allies  against 
whom  the  threat  of  the  use  of  Soviet  force 
is  often  raised? 

There  are,  unfortunately,  no  clear  an- 
swers to  these  questions.  What  is  clear, 
however,  is  that  tactical/theater  nuclear 
deterrence  is  more  complex  than  a  simple 
trade-off  between  conventional  and  nuclear 
weapons.  The  statement  that  conventional 
forces  "set  the  threshold  at  which  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  would  have  to  be  used"  is 
a  dangerous  simplification  which  assumes 
that  the  Soviets  inevitably  must  follow  the 
strategy  we  believe  most  likely. 

On  the  whole,  however,  NATO  Under 
Attack  is  an  important  contribution  to  the 
debate  about  European  defense.  It  is  a  fine 
source  on  the  weaknesses  of  the  Soviet 
army,  and  its  tactical  views  have  many 
adherents  within  the  defense  community. 
It  should  be  read  as  a  contribution  to  a 
better  European  defense,  not  as  a  divina- 
tion to  be  unquestioningly  followed. 

— Douglas  R.  Boulter 

Captain  Boulter  is  an  assistant  professor  in  Duke's 
Department  of  Military  Science. 
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ISLAM:  BEHIND  THE  VEIL 


WILLIAM  STYRON:  WORDS  ON  WRITING 


Water  is  one  of  the  dominant 
themes  sweeping  over  this  issue. 
The  front-cover  photograph  of  a 
water-side  William  Styron  is  the 
work  of  photographer  Peter  Simon, 
who  captured  the  author  at  his 
summer  home  on  Martha's 
Vineyard.  Simon's  photographs 
appeared  not  long  ago  in  a  blew 
York  Times  travel  piece  devoted  to 
the  Vineyard.  And  he  reports 
beginning  work  on  a  book  meant  to 
showcase  this  quietly  majestic  spot 
off  Cape  Cod:  photography  by 
Simon,  words  by  Styron. 

The  water  theme  rolls  on  with 
the  back-cover  subject,  coastal 
geologist  Orrin  Pilkey.  Pilkey  was 
photographed  in  an  appropriate 
coastal  setting— North  Carolina's 
Atlantic  Beach— by  Scott  Taylor  of 
the  Duke  Marine  Laboratory.  This 
geologist's  special  theme,  as  it 
surfaces  in  one  of  his  book  titles,  is 
that  "the  beaches  are  moving." 
When  it  comes  to  building  on  the 
beach,  nothing  is  permanent.  It's 
an  argument  that  coastal  developers 
don't  like  hearing;  but  it's  an 
argument  with  a  lot  of  meaning  to 


those  who  look  to  the  beach  for 
recreational  pleasures  or  investment 
potential. 

Our  plunge  into  water  wouldn't 
be  complete  without  mention  of 
the  aquatic  achievements  of  Duke's 
Nancy  Hogshead.  Hogshead,  a 
junior,  had  been  on  leave  from 
Duke  since  the  spring  of  1983  to 
train  for  the  Olympic  games.  The 
training  paid  off.  She  and  a 
teammate  were  the  first  swimmers 
ever  to  share  an  Olympic  gold 
medal.  And  with  that  accomplish- 
ment behind  her,  she  didn't  just 
tread  water:  Hogshead  brought 
home  two  more  golds  and  a  silver, 
more  than  any  other  female  athlete 
on  the  American  team. 

Nancy  Hogshead's  performance 
has  created  quite  a  ripple  on 
campus:  The  student  Chronicle 
called  her  a  symbol  of  "Duke's 
commitment  to  high  academic  and 
athletic  standards."  Of  course,  in 
their  own  worlds— literature  and 
science— William  Styron  and  Orrin 
Pilkey  have  been  making  waves  for  a 
long  time. 
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WILLIAM  STYRON: 


THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  A  SOUTHERN  WRITER 


The  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  author  talks  about  his 
themes,  his  times,  and  the  shock  of  "confronting 

the  unknown." 


I 


remember,  after  I  had  graduated,  when 
I  was  living  in  West  Durham  on  Sixth 
Street,  right  off  the  Duke  campus, 
behind  the  Women's  Auditorium,  I 
had  a  little  apartment,  a  room  I  shared  with 
friends.  I  had  a  dog.  I  hadn't  written  a  word 
except  a  few  student  things.  I  remember  I  was 
reading— as  one  does  at  that  age— reading  like 
a  condemned  man,  like  there  was  nothing  else 
in  life,  and  I  made  the  Women's  Library  my 
preserve.  I  would  just  read  all  the  time.  I  was 
word-drunk. 

"I  remember  saying  to  myself,  'I'm  going  to 
be  a  writer.  If  these  people  can  write,  I  can 
write.  If  I  live  long  enough,  don't  suffer  some 
awful  disease,  if  life  goes  on  in  some  reasonable 
equilibrium,  I'm  going  to  be  a  writer  and  a 
pretty  good  writer.'  I  remember  vividly  the 
moment  I  said  that  to  myself.  There  was  so 
much  passion  boiling  up  in  me,  I  knew  I  could 
not  be  deterred." 

The  year  was  1948.  Surrounded  by  the 
teeming  silence  of  the  library,  a  young  man 
from  the  Tidewater  region  of  Virginia  had 
landed  upon  what  was  to  be  the  germ  of  his 
personal  story.  He  had  a  vague  idea  of  the  plot 
he  wanted  to  unravel  for  himself— he,  the 
determined  protagonist  called  to  an  ambitious 


work:  to  write,  to  write  well,  to  be  known  for 
it,  to  become  an  accomplished  storyteller. 

Today,  William  Styron  '47 —the  architect  of 
that  resolute  vision  which  has  resulted  in 
countless  essays  and  five  novels,  with  a  sixth 
on  the  way— sits  back  in  his  chair  at  the 
Durham  Hilton  on  Erwin  Road,  pulling 
vigorously  at  a  black  cigar  as  big  around  as  the 
neck  on  his  bottle  of  Moosehead  Beer. 
Occasionally,  between  sips  of  the  drink,  he 
blows  a  mighty  cloud  of  smoke  toward  the 
ceiling.  Styron,  at  59,  is  back  in  Durham  to 
receive  the  1984  Duke  Distinguished  Alumni 
Award  at  commencement.  He  speaks  without 
reservation  about  the  progress  of  his  career,  the 
business  of  books,  the  drive  and  the  terror 
behind  his  own  very  private  creative  process. 

"For  me,  starting  a  novel  is  like  starting  a 
plantation.  Before  the  earliest  signs  are  out, 
there  is  a  lot  of  planting  and  hoeing  and 
traveling  around  to  the  seed  salesmen.  It 
evolves  very  slowly  and  sometimes  very 
haltingly.  I  admire  writers  who  have  it  all 
worked  out  and  seem  to  churn  them  out 
organically.  I  find  I'm  always  in  a  state  of 
extreme  unhappiness.  I  wish  I  were  one  of 
those  spontaneous  writers  who  could  let  it 
determine  itself.  But  it  doesn't  seem  to  work 


These  thoughts  on 
"Imaginative  Writing 
at  Duke"  are  excerpted 
from  an  essay  by  Reynolds 
Price  '55,  James  B.  Duke 
professor  of  English,  in  the 
Duke  Faculty  Newsletter  As 
part  of  the  university's  arts 
and  sciences  campaign,  Price 
and  Styron  are  leading  an  ef- 
fort to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  Blackburn.  The  goal  of 
their  effort:  to  build  a  $3 
million  endowment  for  under- 
graduate scholarships,  a  distin- 
guished professorship,  library 
acquisitions,  an  annual  book 
prize,  and  publication  of  the 
most  promising  work  in 
creative  writing  each  year. 

The  most  famous  course  in 
imaginative  writing  at  Duke 
was  English  103-104.  It  was 
offered  by  William  Blackburn 
in  1932;  and  in  view  of  the 
eventual  success  of  its  alumni 
in  poetry,  the  short  story,  and 
the  novel,  the  first  catalog 
description  is  worth  quoting 
in  full— "This  course  is ' 
concerned  largely  with  the 
work  of  writing  the  special 


feature  article,  the  editorial, 
and  the  short  story.  Only 
students  who  are  able  to  write 
with  facility  and  correctness 
are  expected  to  enroll  for  this 
course;  they  must  have  the 
consent  of  the  instructor." 
After  three  years,  journalism 
was  no  longer  mentioned  in 
the  catalog,  though  "facility 
and  correctness"  were  stated 
requirements  into  the 
mid-Forties. 

The  course  continued  to  be 
taught  by  Blackburn  until  his 
retirement  in  1969. 1  have 
mentioned  the  success  of  his 
alumni;  an  abbreviated  list  of 
their  names  would  include 
William  Styron,  Mac  Hyman, 
Clay  Felker,  Guy  Davenport, 
Reynolds  Price,  Fred 
Chappell,  James  Applewhite, 
and  Anne  Tyler.  Since  the  first 
bumper  years  of  the  Forties 
and  Fifties,  a  steady  stream  of 
gifted  undergraduate  students 
has  come  to  Duke  with  strong 
interest  in  the  study  of  writing 
and  with  the  apparent  lifetime 
stamina  to  realize  their 
ambitions. 


What  were  they  taught  in 
any  writing  class  at  Duke?  It  is 
the  constant  question  asked  of 
anyone  who  has  taught  such  a 
class— "Can  you  really  teach 
writing?"  In  embarrassed 
defense,  one  is  likely  to  scrawl 
puzzles  in  the  dust  and  say, 
"Well,  of  course  not  but  I  try 
to  incubate  the  talented  and 
groom  the  rest."  The  relatively 
brief  history  of  imaginative 
writing  here  should  permit  me 
to  answer  with  my  feet  firmly 
planted  and  my  hands  full  of 
evidence:  Imaginative  writing 
can  be  taught,  like  Arabic  or 
astronomy  or  the  rhumba,  by 
resourceful  instructors  to 
susceptible  students.  They  are 
taught  the  traditions  of 
narrative,  poetic,  and  dra- 
matic craft,  and  the  eternally 
hard  skills  of  clear  and 
eloquent  language,  thematic 
organization,  and— hardest  of 
all— personal  discipline.  No 
other  curriculum  can 
honestly  promise  more,  and 
no  undergraduate  writing 
program  in  America  has 
shown  results  superior  to  ours. 


that  way  for  me." 

Long  periods  have  elapsed  between  the 
publication  of  Styron's  novels.  But  ever  since 
his  first  book  appeared  in  1951,  readers  and 
critics  have  hung  on  Styron's  every  word, 
anxious  to  follow  the  course  of  his  life  and 
career,  smitten  by  the  elegant  rhythms  in  his 
voice  and  vocabulary,  impressed  by  the  depth 
and  intensity  of  conflict  he  brings  to  what  he 
labels  the  "few  large  themes  that  I've  explored 
and  I'm  still  exploring." 


Defying  the  English  teacher's  dictum  which 
suggests  only  immature  writers  rely  on 
autobiographical  material  for  their  fiction, 
Styron  has  always  carried  a  thread  of  himself 
through  his  works,  drawing  on  his  personal 
experiences— as  a  child  troubled  by  a  difficult 
home  life  (Lie  Down  in  Darkness,  1951),  as  a 
Marine  caught  between  World  War  II  and  the 
Korean  conflict  (The  LongMarch,  1953),  as  a 
scholar  studying  abroad  (Set  This  House  on 
Fire,  1960),  as  a  Southerner  growing  up  on  the 


Snapshot  of  the  artist  as  a  young  man:  Styron  (right), 
mentor  Blackburn,  Elizabeth  Blackburn,  and  student 
Margaret  Feathergill 

edge  of  the  cauldron  which  gave  rise  to  the 
civil  rights  movement  (The  Confessions  of  Nat 
Turner,  1967),  as  a  would-be  writer  living  in 
Brooklyn  (Sophies  Choice,  1979). 

A  Southern  sensibility  continues  to  inform 
Styron's  writing,  though  he  has  lived  for  the 
last  thirty-odd  years  with  his  wife,  poet  and 
Amnesty  International  activist  Rose 
Burgunder,  in  Roxbury,  Connecticut.  As 
Robert  Penn  Warren  wrote,  William  Styron 
"was  born  at  almost  the  last  moment  when  it 
was  possible  to  get,  firsthand,  a  sense  of  what 
old-fashioned  Southern  life  had  been,  or  to 
hear,  actually,  the  word-of-mouth  legends 
about  it."  He  may  be  one  of  the  last  among  a 
handful  of  living  writers,  including  Warren, 
Eudora  Welty,  Walker  Percy,  and  Duke's 
Reynolds  Price,  who  can  justifiably  be 
classified  as  "Southern  writers"  in  the  tradition 
of  Wolfe  and  Faulkner.  (Styron  covered 
Faulkner's  funeral  for  Life  magazine  in  1962.) 

"I've  always  had  a  sense  of  the  uniqueness  of 
my  Southern  roots.  I  identify  strongly  with  my 
father's  side  of  the  family,  which  is  ancient. 
The  family  goes  back  in  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina  as  far  back  as  you  can  go  in  this 
country,  practically— to  1635,  the  Southern 
equivalent  of  the  Mayflower.  I  have  a  very 
strong  attachment  to  the  South  as  an  idea.  But 
I'm  skeptical  about  the  South  any  longer  as  a 
reservoir  or  fountain  of  peculiar  artistic 
achievement,  for  obvious  reasons.  The  Old 
South  has  disappeared— the  aspect  of  it  that 
made  it  so  compelling  and  dramatic  as  a 
source.  The  enormous  tension  between  the 
races  and  the  intense  parochialism  and  sense 
of  family,  roots,  community,  and  religion— 
these  things  have  become  the  victims  of 
attrition. 

"I  wouldn't  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  South 
is  dead  as  a  source,  but  I  don't  think  you  can 
say  there  will  be  a  continuum  of  Southern 
literature  as  we  have  known  it.  Younger  writers 
like  Barry  Hannah  and  Bobbie  Ann  Mason  do 
capture  a  flavor  of  the  South,  but  I  don't  know 
if  it  makes  much  difference  any  longer, 
whether  the  voice  is  so  distinctive  as  to  make 
it  peculiarly  Southern  anymore." 

Styron's  lament  is,  in  part,  a  lament  on  the 
coming  of  the  plasticized,  homogenized,  and 
bureaucratized  society.  From  our  differences 
springs  our  strength,  he  suggests;  from  our 
differences  springs  our  richness  as  a  culture. 
"The  culture  of  the  South  has  come  to 
resemble  the  culture  of  the  North.  I  watch 
television  and  I  see  the  survivors  of  tornadoes 
here  in  North  Carolina  and  they  don't  sound 
like  people  from  the  North,  of  course."  He 
smiles.  "And  yet,  they  are  participating  in 
cultural  activities  that  their  parents  and 
grandparents  couldn't  have  conceived  of.  For 
instance,  they  go  to  Burger  King.  They  have 
interstate  highways  that  take  them  rapidly  to  j 


Washington  or  New  York,  or  they  get  on  a 
Delta  plane  and  go.  And  all  of  this  didn't  exist 
as  recently  as  when  I  was  growing  up.  But  now 
it's  commonplace  to  feel  an  interrelationship 
with  the  North,  and  I  think  that  makes  a 
difference." 

Styron  grew  up  in  Newport  News,  Virginia. 
His  mother  died  of  cancer  shortly  after  his 
fourteenth  birthday,  and  he  was  sent  away  to 
an  Episcopal  prep  school  near  Saluda, 
Virginia.  Two  years  later,  he  enrolled  as  a 
freshman  at  Davidson  College.  But  the 
Marine  Corps  had  different  plans  for  the 
young  Bill  Styron.  As  part  of  the  V-12  officer 
training  program,  he  was  transferred  to  Duke 
in  1943.  World  War  II  was  in  full  swing. 
Although  not  happy  about  the  transfer,  he 
soon  discovered  a  reason  to  change  his 
preconceived  notions  about  Duke  as  a  country 
club  for  disappointed  Northerners  who  could 
not  make  the  grade  in  the  Ivy  League.  His 
discovery  was  Duke  professor  of  English 
William  Blackburn. 

"He  was  far  and  away  the  man  who  made  me 
become  the  person  I  became.  He  saw  in  me 
whatever  potential  I  had  to  be  a  writer,  which 
is  important  because,  at  that  age  especially, 
even  though  you  have  the  fire  burning  in  you, 
you  might  not  really  feel  that  you've  got  it.  'It's 
a  delusion  on  my  part,'  you  say  to  yourself. 
What's  so  valuable  is  to  have  someone  come 
along  like  Blackburn  and  say,  'Look,  you  really 
have  it!'  That's  the  important  thing.  That's  the 
function  of  the  mentor." 

Long  interested  in  the  terribly  crucial, 
somewhat  mystical  relationship  between 
mentor  and  pupil,  Styron  was  himself  a 
participant  in  a  Yale  University  study  on  the 
subject.  Labeled  "The  Seasons  of  a  Man's  Life," 
the  study  was  run  by  the  psychology 
department  and,  Styron  says,  is  still  widely 
read  in  psychology  courses  some  ten  years  after 
its  completion.  He  was  among  the  twenty  to 
thirty  anonymous  subjects  interviewed.  "One 
of  the  facts  that  emerged  was  that  on  every 
level— whether  you  were  a  brick  layer,  a 
streetcar  conductor,  a  doctor,  or  a  writer— 
somewhere  along  the  line  there  was  a  mentor 
who  contributed  to  your  success.  In  every  case 
there  was  some  person,  not  a  parent,  who  was 
almost  essential  to  one's  smooth  development 
into  maturity,  someone  who  gave  the  vision 
and  the  idealism  necessary  to  excel." 

Styron  finished  his  studies  at  Duke  after  a 
two-year  hiatus  in  the  Pacific  with  the 
Marines.  He  never  saw  combat.  After 
graduation  and  an  unsuccessful  bid  for  a 
Rhodes  Scholarship  (Blackburn  nominated 
him),  he  left  Durham  for  New  York  City  and 
worked  at  McGraw  Hill  for  six  months  before 
being  fired  for  "general  inattention."  He 
returned  once  again  to  Durham,  reading 
voraciously  in  the  old  library  at  Duke  and 
keeping  in  touch  with  his  mentor  across 
campus. 

Styron  didn't  light  for  long.  Frustrated  with 
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his  earliest  attempts  at  writing,  he  moved  to 
Brooklyn.  At  the  insistence  of  Hiram  Haydn 
at  the  New  School  in  Manhattan,  he  finally 
began  in  earnest  to  tackle  the  long  process  of 
writing  a  novel.  The  rest  is  the  stuff  of  which 
important  literary  biographies  are  made. 

For  Lie  Doum  in  Darkness,  Styron  won  the 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters'  Prix  de  Rome. 
The  book  is  the  poignant  story  of  a  young 
woman  from  Tidewater  Virginia  whose  home- 
life  is  so  unhappy,  herparents'  relationship  so 
tumultuous,  that  she  ultimately  commits 
suicide.  It  is  an  astute  study  of  how  the 
ingrained  gentility  of  Southern  families— 
their  propensity  toward  politeness  and  "good 
manners'— can  mask  a  terrible  inner  hostility 
which  must  eventually  erupt.  Following  the 
brilliant  success  of  Lie  Down  in  Darkness, 
Styron  went  to  Paris.  There  he  helped  found 
The  Paris  Review  along  with  friends  George 
Plimpton,  Peter  Matthiessen,  Harold  Humes, 
and  others.  The  legendary  magazine  was  a 
product  of  the  postwar  literary  fervor  created 
by  expatriates  living  in  the  same  section  of 
Paris  where  the  "lost  generation"  of  World  War 
I  (Hemingway,  Gertrude  Stein,  Sartre)  had 
lived  and  written  and  talked  about  books  into 
the  early  hours  of  the  morning.  While  in  Paris 
Styron  wrote  a  novella,  The  Long  March.  His 
third  book,  Set  This  House  on  Fire,  followed 
four  years  later  to  splendid  European  reviews, 
though  the  reception  in  the  United  States 
was,  at  best,  lukewarm. 

When  Confessions  of  Nat  Turner  was 
published  in  1967,  Styron  walked  away  with 
a  Pulitzer  Prize  and  straight  into  a  raging 
controversy.  Nat  Turner  is  the  historically- 
based  portrait  of  a  black  man  from 
Southampton  County,  Virginia,  who  led 
America's  most  significant  slave  revolt.  The 
revolt  took  place  in  1831  only  miles  from  the 
home  where  Styron  grew  up.  Both  literary 
critics  and  civil  rights  activists  blasted  Styron 
for  having  assumed  the  narrative  persona  of  a 
black  man,  depicted  in  the  book  from 
childhood  to  his  imprisonment  after  the  failed 
insurrection.  The  uncanny  timeliness  of  the 
novel  was  not  deliberate;  the  theme  reflected 
Styrohs  long-held  fascination  with  this  bit  of 
Tidewater  folklore.  "I  had  been  thinking  about 


Nat  Turner  since  I  was  a  child,"  he  says.  Beyond 
probing  the  psyche  of  the  central  character, 
Nat  Turner  examines,  as  a  contemporary 
reviewer  put  it,  "the  whole  institution  of 
slavery,  the  master-slave  psychology,  the 
wellsprings  of  racial  hatred,  and  the  degrading 
effects— on  both  blacks  and  whites— of  a 
declining  agrarian  economy."  For  his  part, 
Styron  told  the  Southern  Historical 
Association  that  exercising  "the  liberating 
imagination"  rather  than  dwelling  on  "useless 
fact"  best  served  the  novelist's  purpose:  "I 
supplied  [Turner]  with  the  motivation.  1  gave 
him  a  rationale.  I  gave  him  all  of  the  confusion 
and  desperations,  troubles,  worries." 

Publication  of  Sophie's  Choice  in  1979 
brought  another  round  of  harsh  criticism. 
Again,  Styron  was  tackling  a  huge  chunk  of 
history;  and  again,  some  critics  insisted  that 
the  author  was  too  far  removed  emotionally 
from  the  material— from  the  horrors  of  the 
Holocaust,  in  this  case— to  handle  it  ade- 
quately. Styron,  in  fact,  had  predicted  the  flak 
he  would  receive  during  an  interview  with 
Duke  Archive  editor  Michael  Stanford  '78  in 
1977 :  "When  Sophie's  Choice  comes  out  it  will 
probably  be  an  event,  and  that's  both  good  and 
bad,  but  you  can't  do  anything  about  it.  It's 
sure  going  to  get  the  same  sort  of  fusillade  as 
Nat  Turner.  Rabbis,  Poles,  ex-Nazis— they'll  all 
be  after  my  hide."  Hide  intact,  a  serious  Styron 
nods  wearily  at  the  now-familiar  mention  of 
these  attacks.  He  reaches  to  his  forehead  to 
push  back  a  thick  crest  of  gray  hair.  "I  have 
been  exposed  to  a  great  deal  of  criticism  for  all 
my  work,  and  I'd  like  to  think  that  criticism 
of  the  harshest  sort  is  almost  a  tribute.  There 
have  been  very  few  writers  of  any  stature  who 
have  not  been  subjected  to  a  great  deal  of 
abuse  and  almost  hysterical  criticism. 

"Reviews  ultimately  are  things  you  have  to 
be  very  leery  of  taking  too  seriously.  Sophie's 
Choice,  regardless  of  its  defects,  has  had  a  very 
broad  impact.  My  agent  in  London  j  ust  talked 
to  me  the  other  day.  She  says  the  paperback 
in  England  is  doing  something  almost  no 
American  novel  has  ever  done.  It's  getting 
close  to  half  a  million  in  sales,  which  is  almost 
unheard  of.  In  France,  the  hardback  has  sold 
over  200,000 copies.  Now,  I've neverfelt  that 
sales  themselves  are  a  criterion  of  excellence. 
We  know  too  many  novels  in  which  that 
becomes  a  ridiculous  benchmark.  But  I  think 
the  book,  ultimately,  made  no  major  errors  in 
its  use  of  history.  And,  as  a  result,  it  gives  a 
kind  of  new  view  of  what  happened  during  the 
Nazi  period  which  people  have  found  very 
compelling." 

Shrugging  off  criticism  is  easy  for  Styron.  So 
is  avoiding  the  writer's  temptation  to  second- 
guess  himself.  "Of  course,  there  is  no  novel 
that,  if  you  look  back  on  it,  you  probably 
wouldn't  want  to  tinker  with.  If  I  were  a 
sculptor  and  if  my  statue  was  not  public 
property,  I  could  be  honing  away  certain  parts 
of  it,  polishing  it.  But  in  the  end,  I  don't  think 


there  is  anything  to  any  large  degree  which  I 
would  like  to  alter." 

Sophie's  Choice— the  story  of  a  Polish  woman 
who  survived  Auschwitz— is  an  enormously 
complicated  narrative  which  required  that 
Styron  digest  reams  of  research  material.  In 
1975,  when  the  idea  struck,  he  had  already 
spent  nine  years— off  and  on— working  on 
another  novel,  The  Way  of  the  Warrior,  a 
"fictional  memoir"  based  on  his  experiences 
in  the  Pacific  in  World  War  II.  That  story  was 
proceeding  at  a  snail's  pace  when  Styron 
awoke  from  a  dream  one  morning  with  the 
vision  of  Sophie,  a  character  based  on  a 
woman  he  had  met  briefly  while  living  in 
Brooklyn. 

"The  title  and  the  ultimate  vision  of  the 
book  came  almost  instantaneously."  Styron 
snaps  his  fingers.  "I  knew  exactly  the  overall 
plan:  that  it  would  be  about  a  young  man 
coming  to  Brooklyn,  meeting  a  young  woman 
who,  by  degrees,  would  reveal  that  on  such- 
and-such  a  day  in  Auschwitz,  she  had  to 
choose  between  her  children. 

"When  I  told  Bob  Loomis  ['49],  my  editor  at 
Random  House,  that  I  was  starting  Sophies 
Choice  after  I  had  already  told  him  I  was  deeply 
into  this  other  novel,  I  thought  he'd  have  a 
heart  attack.  He  said,  'You  mean...?'  And  I 
said,  "Yes,  it's  now  1975,  and  I've  just  started 
a  novel  called  Sophie's  Choice,  and  I  don't  know 
when  it's  going  to  be  finished.'  It  was  four 
years— a  total  gamble  on  my  part— before  the 
book  came  out  in  June  of  1979. 1  might  have 
been  crazy.  It  might  have  been  total  junk!" 
Working  the  cigar  in  his  mouth,  Styron  laughs 
with  the  unrestrained  thrill  of  a  gambler  who 
won  the  sweepstakes.  "The  architecture  of  the 
book,  as  it  turned  out,  was  very  difficult  to  put 
together,  very  mysterious." 

With  Sophie,  Styron  is  still  enjoying  his 
greatest  commercial  success.  "Did  you  see  the 
movie?"  he  asks  with  earnest  curiosity. 
Although  he  had  little  involvement  in  the 
making  of  the  film,  aside  from  some 
suggestions  about  the  script,  Styron  liked  the 
celluloid  version  and  has  declared  it  a  "valid 
translation"  of  the  book.  "I  think  I  was  as  well 
served  as  anyone  who's  written  a  complicated 
novel."  Styron  told  a  New  York  Times  reporter, 
"I  think  Meryl  Streep's  performance  is  the  best 
performance  I've  ever  seen  by  an  actress  in  the 
movies." 

Styron  calls  himself  "pragmatic"  when  asked 
the  relative  importance  of  whether  people  saw 
the  film  or  read  the  book  first.  (The  book  was 
in  its  tenth  printing  when  the  film  hit  the 
theaters.)  "That  was  a  very  interesting  example 
of  cross-pollination.  I  don't  know  how  many 
serious  readers  of  the  book  the  movie  picked 
up.  The  book  and  the  movie  together— it 
doesn't  matter  which  came  first,  as  long  as 
people  read  the  book." 

Popular  acceptance  of  this  Styron-styled 
"large  theme— a  theme  as  sweeping  and 
menacing  as  the  Holocaust— isn't  strange  to 
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the  author  who  cloaked  it  in  fiction  and 
delivered  it  with  force.  It's  not  a  matter  of 
readers,  or  movie  audiences,  wanting  to  feel 
depressed;  it's  a  matter  of  their  wanting  to 
develop  understanding.  "The  book  does  have 
some  kind  of  reverberation.  There  are  certain 
works  that  touch  some  kind  of  nerve 
universally,  that  gather  together  all  the 
anxieties  that  people  feel.  The  Nazi  period 
was  a  world  cataclysm  from  which  we're  still 
recovering.  I  was  gathering  the  psychological 
residue  from  that  period,  and  the  novel  was 
the  first  attempt  by  an  American  to  deal  with 
it  as  part  of  the  general  experience  as  opposed 
to  the  accounts  written  by  the  survivors  of  the 
Holocaust." 

Now  Styron  is  back  slogging  through  the 
steaming  jungles  of  the  Pacific,  trying  to 
fashion  the  novel  he  left  behind  for  Sophie. 
"I've  only  gotten  into  it  very  recently— since 
Christmas— to  be  able  to  tell  you  what  it's 
about."  What  it's  about  is  "the  last  military 
engagement  in  World  War  II  and  the  last  man 
who  died  in  combat,  that  is,  outside  of  the 
bombs  that  were  dropped  on  Japan."  Styron's 
last  man,  the  last  warrior,  he  describes  as  "a 
tremendously  attractive  young  man,  a  Yale 
graduate,  a  very  appealing  person  intellec- 
tually, but  a  complete  snob  and  reactionary, 
a  member  of  the  Northern,  monied,  WASP 
establishment.  And  opposed  to  him  is  the 
narrator,  who  is  something  of  a  repeat  of  the 
autobiographical  narrator  of  Sophie's  Choice- 
ill  the  crudest  description,  a  Southern  liberal. 

"The  book  ends  when  the  atomic  bomb 
drops.  That  is  crucial  to  the  development  of 
the  story:  The  narrator's  life  is  saved  because 
of  the  atomic  bomb,  directly.  This  is  the  sort 
of  fact  that  begins  to  get  lost  in  the  mists  of 
history:  that  there  were  people  like  myself  who 
probably  wouldn't  be  here  if  the  atomic  bomb 
had  not  been  dropped.  Had  I  been  lucky  or 
unlucky,  depending  on  your  point  of  view,  to 
be,  let's  say,  as  little  as  six  months  older,  I 
would  probably  have  been,  instead  of  at  the 
edge  of  the  action  in  Okinawa,  in  the  action 
at  Okinawa.  A  lot  of  people  have  forgotten  the 
two-month  battle,  12 ,000  American  dead,  for 
one  little  hunk  of  real  estate.  I  might  have  very 
well  been  among  them." 


As  Styron  puts  it,  the  book  is  "an 
examination  of  the  futility  of  war.  A  young 
man,  17  or  18,  finds  himself  totally  helpless, 
a  pawn  in  some  huge  military  apparatus.  He 
didn't  ask  to  be  involved  in  this.  He's 
completely  helpless.  That's  what  I'm  trying  to 
get  at."  Styron  is  clearly  on  a  roll  talking  about 
this  book-to-be,  after  all  the  years  of  struggle. 
His  passion  is  in  his  posture.  He  leans  forward 
as  if  telling  a  happy  secret.  "It  is  not  only  an 
examination  of  war  but  also  of  class  in 
America,  of  the  strange  angers  and  hysterias 
that  have  made  us  the  nation  we  are.  It's  an 
examination  of  wealth,  an  examination  of 
liberalism  versus  reactionary  oligarchy  as 
exemplified  in  these  two  characters." 

Does  Styron  plan  to  have  the  South 
symbolically  "win"  this  time,  since  it  is  the 
Southerner  who  survives?  "No,"  he  says 
emphatically.  "I  did  not  contrive  to  have  the 
reactionary  die  because  of  its  symbolic  effect. 
I  think  this  is  one  of  the  residual  themes  left 
over  from  the  Civil  War.  It  has  to  do  with  a 
sense  of  attitudes.  It's  incredibly  complex 
because  the  South  has  developed  its  own 
monied  class,  has  produced  its  own  wealth,  its 
own  class  values.  You  can  no  longer  say  that 
the  South  is  a  populist,  downtrodden  nation 
facing  the  adversary  of  the  rich,  vibrant 
North.  The  South  is  rich  it  its  own  way.  It's 
complex  and  I  don't  want  to  oversimplify  it, 
but  part  of  the  adversary  relationship  here  is 
between  these  two  characters.  The  Northern 
character  is  not  evil,  he's  just  part  of  a  way  of 
life.  It's  Newport,  North  Shore,  Long  Island. 
It  has  a  lot  of  bigotry,  anti-Semitism— 
especially  since  I'm  placing  it  thirty  years  ago 
at  the  end  of  World  War  II,  when  these 
attitudes  were  more  dramatically  apparent." 

A  large  theme  within  a  large  theme- 
William  Styron's  metier,  his  "plantation."  He 
paints  a  big  picture,  sweating  over  every  word. 
Usually  at  night,  alone,  commanding  only  a 
pencil  and  a  pad  of  yellow  foolscap,  he  has 
chosen  to  plow  in  his  imagination  the  fertile 
ground  of  those  peculiarly  dramatic  and 
emotion-laden  junctures  in  human  history, 
"where  human  beings  are  a  hair's  breadth  away 
from  catastrophe." 

Now  thirty-six  years  beyond  those  quiet  days 
of  reading  and  rumination  in  the  library  at 
Duke,  Styron  shows  a  seasoned  perspective  of 
the  craft  of  writing  that  is  less  giddy,  more 
somber,  even  forbidding.  "Writing  is  an  awful 
profession,  it  really  is.  I  sometimes  wake  up  in 
a  sweat  and  ask  myself,  'Why  did  I  become  a 
writer?'  It's  like  a  progressive,  slow,  terminal 
disease.  It  can't  get  any  better. 

"It  seems  like  it  would  be  a  lesson  one  would 
leam  around  the  age  of  20  or  thereabouts  that 
what  you're  doing  is  confronting  the  unknown. 
There's  this  blank  paper.  It's  a  corridor,  it's  a 
white  corridor  with  no  resonances,  with  no 
shadows,  and  down  you  go— Plunge!— for 
several  years,  trusting  to  your  intuition,  to 
whatever  knowledge  you've  got,  whatever 
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wouldn't  say  I  nearly  had 
a  heart  attack  when  Bill 
told  me  he  was  leaving 
behind  the  novel  he  had  been 
working  on  for  nine  years  to 
start  Sophie's  Choice"  says 
Robert  D.  Loomis  '49.  Senior 
editor  at  Random  House, 
Loomis  is  a  classmate  of 
Styron's  from  William 
Blackburn's  courses  at  Duke. 
"If  it  had  been  a  bank  loan, 
that  might  have  been 
different,"  he  laughs.  "1  was 
surprised:  It  was  the  first  time 
he  ever  stopped  something 
and  went  on  to  something 
else.  But  his  enthusiasm  and 
clarity  about  the  new  project, 
how  he  described  the  moment 
when  the  idea  struck  him, 
seemed  close  to  a  mystical 
experience  for  him.  I  was 
easily  persuaded  that  Sophie's 
Choice  was  what  he  needed  to 
write." 

Loomis,  in  fact,  already 
knew  about  the  setting  for 
Sophie's  Choice— the  rooming 
house  in  Brooklyn  where 
Styron  had  lived  briefly  after 
graduating  from  Duke.  "1 
helped  pay  the  rent  on  that 
room.  I  was  going  to  move  up 
there  and  room  with  Bill  after 
I  finished  at  Duke,  but  he 
didn't  stay  there  long  enough 
for  me  to  move  in."  He  says  he 
felt  close  to  the  subject  of  the 
book,  "because  the  theme  of 
sexual  frustration  was 
something  Bill  and  I  had 
talked  about  a  lot  in  those 
years." 

As  Duke  undergraduates, 
Loomis  and  Styron  spent 
many  an  evening  in  avid 
discussion  about  writing. 
They  were  part  of  a  close 
circle  of  students  who  met 
regularly  at  the  Durham 
home  of  Ashbel  Brice,  then 
director  of  the  Duke  Press. 
Loomis  was  editor  of  The 
Archive,  the  student  literary 
magazine.  His  roommate, 
Clay  Felker  '51— who  would 
become  founder  of  New  York 


magazine  and  editor  of 
Esquire— was  editor  of  The 
Chronicle,  the  campus 
newspaper.  Also  among  the 
regulars  at  Brice's  house: 
Peter  Maas  '49,  author  of 
Serpico  and  The  Valachi 
Papers,  and  Joseph  DiMona 
'47,  who  worked  with  H.R. 
Haldeman  on  his  post* 
Watergate  memoir.  The  Ends 
of  Power. 

"Our  group  was  unique," 
Loomis  says.  "No  other 
university  at  that  time  had  as 
many  people  who  would  go 
on  to  become  major  figures  in 
the  literary  and  publishing 
business." 

Like  his  peers,  Loomis 
thought  he  wanted  to  become 
a  writer.  In  high  school  and  at 
Duke  he  won  several  prizes 
for  his  work.  "That  was 
encouraging,  but  I  soon 
discovered  that  my  editorial 
leanings  were  stronger  than 
my  satisfaction  with  what  I 
wrote  myself.  I  did  not  have 
that  drive,  which  you  must 
have— which  Bill  has— to 
write.  Ultimately,  my  critical 
faculties  seemed  to  be 
stronger." 

Loomis  was  the  first  to 
publish  Styron— a  short  story 
which  appeared  in  The 
Archive.  Having  come  to 
Duke  from  his  native  Ohio  to 
study  with  William 
Blackburn,  he  sat  in  every 
one  of  Blackburn's  courses. 
After  graduation,  he  worked 
as  a  copy  writer  for  book 
advertising,  a  junior  editor, 
and  an  assistant  editor  in  New 
York  publishing  houses.  Later, 
he  sought  a  job  at  Random 
House  and  was  hired  by 
Hiram  Haydn,  the  man  who 
had  given  William  Styron  the 
encouragement  to  finish  his 
first  novel,  Lie  Down  in 
Darkness.  When  Haydn  left 
Random  House  in  the  late 
1950s,  Loomis  assumed 
responsibility  for  Styron's 
work. 


The  partnerhip  has  lasted 
twenrv-five  years.  Loomis  is 
quick  to  insist,  though,  that 
his  role  in  the  writing  life  of 
William  Styron  is  modest. 
"Bill  writes  by  hand  and 
doesn't  go  back  to  write 
multiple  drafts  of  a  manu- 
script. He  writes  and  revises 
the  first  time  through:  He  is 
not  able  to  move  ahead  in  a 
book  until  he  gets  what  he 
wants  the  first  time.  For  him, 
it  is  like  building  a  house.  The 
foundation  has  to  be  right.  He 
reads  the  manuscript  out  loud 
to  me  as  he  writes  it— maybe 
thirty  to  forty  pages  at  a  time. 
I  don't  contribute  a  great  deal. 
I  am  just  an  outside  reader. 
Once  Bill  has  the  manuscript 
typed  up  from  his 
handwritten  copy,  that's 
pretty  much  it. 

"Some  writers  can't  write. 
They  have  the  energy  and  the 
ideas,  but  the  words  need 
work.  But  Bill  is  so  careful. 
His  ability  is  so  impressive.  I 
couldn't  begin  to  know 
everything  about  a  subject 
that  he  assimilates  to  write  his 
novels.  I  don't  push  or  worry. 
He  works  at  a  pace  that  is 
comfortable  to  him,  and  the 
result  is  his  own." 

Notwithstanding  his  modest 
assessment  of  his  role,  Loomis 
received  the  1977  Roger  Klein 
Award  for  Creative  Editing, 
given  annually  by  the 
publishing  industry.  "The 
editor's  role  is  to  put  the  writer 
in  the  best  light  possible, 
being  content  to  stay  behind 
in  the  shadows,"  said  the 
presenter,  John  MacCrae, 
president  of  E.P.  Dutton.  "Bob 
Loomis  is  such  an  editor.  His 
colleagues  find  him  sound, 
discriminating,  and 
unobstrusively  helpful.  His 
authors  have  found  his 
insights  and  perceptions 
almost  uncanny  in  their 
accuracy." 


ingenuity  you  can  summon.  But  no  one's  there 
to  tell  you  that  you  might  run  into  a  dead  end, 
and  there's  no  way  out."  He  slaps  his  small 
hand  on  the  table.  "The  amount  of  faith  you 
have  to  have  in  yourself  is  considerable— 
especially  in  this  country  where  the  critical 
standards  are  so  vicious.  There  is  a  terrible 
thing  in  American  writing  which  calls  you  to 
task,  asks  you  to  exceed  yourself  every  time.  It's 
the  Hollywood  syndrome.  You  can't  sit  down 
and  just  say,  'Well,  today  I'm  going  to  write 
something  else,  and  it  will  have  its  own  level, 
and  it's  not  going  to  be  The  Divine  Comedy  or 
War  and  Peace.  It's  going  to  be  something  else.' 
All  the  American  writers  I've  known  and 
talked  to  frankly  admit  they  have  been 
haunted  by  this— our  success  motif.  I'm 
getting  over  that  fear,  but  there's  always  a 
residue  of  it  in  the  back  of  my  mind. 

"I  suppose  if  I  were  an  athlete,  I  would  like 
to  be  a  mountain  climber,  climb  Everest.  For 
me  these  things  are  like  climbing  mountains. 
I  don't  think  there's  anything  mean  or  shabby 
about  that  kind  of  ambition.  You  give  it  every 
bit  of  your  power,  and  every  now  and  then  you 
reach  an  impasse,  go  up  the  wrong  path,  and 
have  to  start  another  route.  I'd  rather  be  a 
tailed  ambitious  writer  than  a  mediocre  writer 
who  has  tried  nothing." 

Though  he  sounds  miserable,  he's  not. 
Scratch  the  surface  of  the  frustration,  and 
beneath  it  you  find  the  optimist  with  a  strong 
belief  in  the  nobility  of  his  profession.  "Plainly, 
it  would  be  a  wonderful  thing  if  more 
Americans  were  literate  and  attentively  so. 
They  don't  happen  to  be.  I'm  still  rather 
pleased  that  we  are  saved  to  the  degree  that  we 
are  by  the  fact  that  we  do  have  a  small  but  very 
lively  minority  of  people  who  care,  and  that 
people  do  read  and  writers  do  have  some  kind 
of  influence." 

As  a  writer  who  has  not  shied  from  the  most 
complex  questions  confronting  humanity,  the 
darkest  of  themes,  what  he  has  called  "the 
catastrophic  propensity  on  the  part  of  human 
beings  to  attempt  to  dominate  one  another," 
Styron  finally  admits  his  hope  for  the  ultimate 
survival  of  the  species. 

"I  think  we're  going  to  muddle  through.  I 
think  the  terror  of  the  race  to  our  own 
annihilation  is  so  great  that  we're  going  to  find 
some  kind  of  answer.  But  I  think  people  like 
Reagan  exacerbate  the  horrible  insecurity  that 
already  exists  so  much  that  sometimes  we  get 
very  close  to  deep  trouble.  And  again,  this  is 
what  I'm  trying  to  illustrate  in  my  books.  The 
ultimately  transcendental  and  important 
thing  about  art  is  its  ability  to  do  anything— 
that's  the  definition  of  art.  It  can  deal  with  any 
experience— past,  present,  or  future— so  long 
as  it  works,  so  long  as  a  significant  number  of 
people  accept  it  as  working." 

For  William  Styron,  it  works.  ■ 

Eubanks  76,  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  magazine, 
is  a  writer  and  graphic  designer  living  in  Durham. 
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egulation  is  taking  a  beating. 
Tune  in  to  the  CBS  radio  net- 
work and  listen  to  commentator 
Charles  Osgood  scold  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  for  peddling  its  booklet, 
"What's  New  About  Care  Labels."  The 
booklet's  purpose:  to  describe  the  precise 
laundering  instructions  being  forced  on 
garment-makers.  Now  those  little  collar  labels 
that  scratch  against  your  neck  are  going  to 
become  bigger  labels.  The  explanatory 
booklet  is  free,  Osgood  observes.  "But  come  to 
think  of  it,  you  have  to  pay  for  it.  We  all  have 
to  pay  for  it." 

Switch  to  the  Today  show.  A  representative 
of  the  amusement-park  industry  is  ridiculing 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission  for 
pushing  to  tighten  regulation  over,  of  all 
things,  carnival  rides— rides  like  the  roller- 
coasters  that  do,  from  time  to  time,  coast  off 
their  tracks.  The  commission  should  stick 
with  "coffeepots  and  electric  razors"  for  its 
regulatory  repertoire,  he  declares.  After  all, 
since  federal  authority  over  the  industry  was 
relaxed  three  years  ago,  its  safety  record  has 
actually  improved.  If  it  isn't  broken,  who  needs 
the  feds  butting  in  to  fix  it? 

Well,  something  needs  fixing.  That's  why 
the  EPAs  Anne  Burford  and  Interior's  James 
Watt,  incarnations  of  the  anti-regulation 


spirit,  became  political  embarrassments. 
Where  would  we  be,  ask  the  consumerists  and 
the  environmentalists,  without  crib  safety 
standards,  flammable  sleepwear  standards, 
automobile  safety  controls,  rules  on  work 
place  safety,  controls  on  air  pollution  and 
water  pollution?  It's  a  question  of  weighing 
social  costs  and  social  benefits— the  sort  of 
question  that  falls  squarely  in  the  bailiwick  of 
W  Kip  Viscusi,  a  straight-talking  economist 
who  directs  Duke's  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Business  Regulation.  Based  in  the  Fuqua 
School  of  Business,  the  center  has  associates 
from  the  law  school,  the  economics 
department,  the  forestry  school,  and  the 
Institute  of  Policy  Sciences.  Through  courses, 
faculty  seminars,  and  talks  by  visiting  experts, 
professors  and  students  share  ideas  and 
develop  collaborations.  Viscusi  calls  the  Duke 
center  unusual  in  its  purposefully  narrow 
orientation.  Far  from  being  a  "catch-all"  think 
tank  on  regulatory  matters,  it  focuses  largely 
on  risk  and  environmental  regulation  and 
pharmaceutical  regulation. 

Viscusi  had  his  first  encounter  with 
business-regulation  issues  through  association 
with  Ralph  Nader,  the  pre-eminent  pro- 
regulator.  As  a  Harvard  undergraduate,  he 
spent  two  summers  working  for  Nader  and  did 
research  for  a  book  that  carried  the  Nader 
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imprint.  Called  Damming  the  West,  the  book 
documented  the  economics  and  the  politics 
of  distributing  water  resources.  Viscusi 
plunged  into  a  series  of  classic  pork-barrel 
projects.  He  pointed  the  finger  of  blame  both 
at  a  dam-happy  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  at 
legislators  eager  to  please  corporations 
thirsting  for  the  rewards  of  cheap  water  power. 

While  in  graduate  school  at  Harvard,  where 
he  earned  a  master's  in  public  policy  and  a 
doctorate  in  economics,  Viscusi  researched 
hazards  in  the  work  place.  He  found  himself 
intrigued  by  the  assumption  that  younger 
workers  are  hazard-prone.  Actually,  he  con- 
cluded, those  who  work  in  hazardous  areas 
simply  tend  to  be  inexperienced.  As  workers 
become  aware  of  the  hazards,  they  move  on  to 
less  risky  business.  "Inexperienced  workers  fill 
risky  jobs,  and  far  from  being  trapped  in  those 
jobs,  they  are  quick  to  quit." 

If  there's  a  hazard-prone  group  in  society,  it's 
consumers,  not  workers.  Such  is  the  guiding 
principle  of  a  more  recent  research  target  for 
Viscusi,  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission,  a  sort  of  all-purpose  agency  that 
regulates  in  areas  beyond  the  reach  of  other 
agencies.  CPSC  traditionally  makes  a 
Christmas-time  splash  with  its  warnings  about 
dangerous  toys  for  tots.  In  this  area,  as  in  all 
its  work,  the  agency  "may  have  some  effect, 
but  if  so,  it's  so  small  that  it's  beyond 
measurement."  That's  the  harsh  Viscusi 
verdict.  "The  regulations  say  that  if  a  toy  is 
made  for  a  2-year-old,  it  shouldn't  be  so  small 


oes  crime  increase 
I  when  times  are  hard? 
Two  Duke  economists 
believe  they  have  found  the 
answer:  It  depends  on  the 
type  of  crime. 

Although  burglary  and 
robbery  rates  do  rise  in  hard 
times,  auto  theft  rates  actually 
fall  during  recessions,  and  the 
criminal  homicide  rate 
appears  to  be  unaffected  by 
economic  conditions,  report 
Philip  J.  Cook  and  Gary  A. 
Zarkin.  Cook  (left),  professor 
of  public  policy  studies  and 
economics,  is  an  associate  and 
Zarkin,  assistant  professor  of 
economics,  an  affiliate 
member  of  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Business  Regulation. 
They  will  publish  their 
findings  in  the  Journal  of 
Legal  Studies. 

"I  think  our  most  surprising 
result  is  that  the  auto  theft 
rate  tends  to  increase  during 
good  times,"  Cook  says.  "As 
far  as  I  know,  nobody  has 
documented  before  that  auto 
theft  is  pro-cyclical."  The  rule 
that  profit  is  a  motivating 
force  for  legitimate  business 
holds  for  the  business  of 
stealing:  "For  auto  theft,  pro- 
fitability appears  to  be  the  key 


factor.  During  good  times, 
there's  more  demand  for  parts, 
for  entire  cars,  and  for  exports 
[of  stolen  cars].  The  price  the 
thief  can  get  increases  during 
good  times."  Good  times  also 
mean  more  new  cars  on  the 
road,  Cook  adds,  because 
individual  finances  are 
favorable. 

Cook  was  "a  bit  surprised" 
by  the  finding  that  homicide 
is  not  affected  by  the  business 
cycle.  "Sure,  there  has  been 
controversy  on  this  issue,  but 
I  hope  we've  resolved  it  once 
and  for  all."  The  finding  that 
robbery  and  burglary  decline 
during  good  times  is  less 
surprising,  and  in  fact  con- 
forms to  "what  was  being 
found  by  social  scientsts 
working  in  the  Twenties  and 
before." 

The  study  identifies  several 
possible  links  between 
business  conditions  and 
crime.  For  example,  potential 
victims  may,  as  they  feel  the 
effects  of  a  recession,  take 
greater  care  to  defend  their 
property  against  muggers, 
burglars,  and  thieves.  The 
demand  for  stolen  merchan- 
dise may  be  reduced  during 
hard  times,  and  potential 


robbery  victims  may  be 
carrying  less  cash.  Hence,  the 
pay-off  from  theft  is  reduced 
during  recessions. 

Discussing  a  second  possible 
connection,  the  report  states, 
"Intoxication  has  long  been 
thought  to  be  an  important 
cause  of  crime,  particularly 
violent  crime.  If  alcohol 
consumption  and  abuse  tend 
to  increase  during  good  times, 
then  so  may  the  incidence  of 
drunken  fights.  If  handgun 
sales  tend  to  increase  during 
good  times,  then  these  fights 
may  become  more  lethal." 

Also  tied  to  business  condi- 
tions: the  criminal  justice 
system's  response  to  crime. 
When,  during  recessions,  state 
and  local  governments  reduce 
their  tax  collection,  they  also 
reduce  their  budgets  for 
courts  and  police.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  report  says, 
recessions  may  promote 
greater  cooperation  by  victims 
because  their  time  away  from 
work  is  not  costing  them  as 
much.  The  cooperation  may 
increase  the  system's  ability  to 
identify  and  prosecute 
criminals. 


that  it  can  be  gobbled  up.  So  what  do  the 
manufacturers  do?  They  keep  on 
manufacturing  the  toy  but  simply  specify  a 
different  age  range,  in  essence  ignoring  the 
regulation."  Since  its  own  infant  days  in  the 
mid-1970s,  the  agency  has  shown 
preoccupation  with  the  little  things  in  life, 
says  Viscusi.  "Of  all  the  hazards  to  go  after,  they 
go  after  matchbooks.  Their  big  regulation  is 
that  instead  of  having  friction  on  the  front  of 
the  matchbook,  you  should  have  to  put  in  on 
the  reverse  side.  They're  either  trying  to 
regulate  rinky-dink  products  like  matchbooks 
or  overloading  long-regulated  products,  like 
power  lawn  mowers,  with  all  kinds  of 
redundant  regulations." 

Near  the  end  of  the  Ford  administration,  a 
presidential  task  force  on  regulation  drafted 
Viscusi  to  evaluate  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Administration.  Although 
OSHA  has  had  some  beneficial  effects- 
limiting  the  cotton-dust  hazard  in  the  textile 
industry,  for  example— it  hasn't  lived  up  to 
expectations  in  maintaining  work  place 
health  and  safety,  he  concluded.  "OSHA's 
standards  are  poorly  designed:  Their 
machinery  standards  are  filled  with  minutiae, 
but  they  make  sense  for  only  one-sixth  of  the 
machines  in  use.  Part  of  their  problem  comes 
from  trying  to  regulate  everything,  from  toilet- 
seat  shape  to  exit-sign  placement.  And  there's 
a  low  probability  of  inspections.  In  a  given 
year  a  plant  has  one  chance  in  200  of  seeing 
an  OSHA  inspector,  which  means  the  typical 


employer  will  see  an  inspector  once  in  two 
centuries."  Rather  than  revamping  the  entire 
work  place  to  conform  to  OSHA  rules,  most 
employers  prefer  to  wait  for  an  inspection  and 
get  slapped  with  a  penalty  of  a  few  hundred 
dollars  for,  say,  slippery  handrails. 

After  spending  a  few  years  teaching  at 
Northwestern,  Viscusi  returned  to 
Washington— this  time,  the  Washington  of 
Jimmy  Carter— to  join  the  Council  on  Wage 
and  Price  Stability.  He  was  deputy  director  of 
COWPS  for  two  years,  and  served  during  that 
time  on  the  president's  Regulatory  Analysis 
Review  Group.  Under  Alfred  Kahn,  the 
council  was  "a  major  player  in  economic 
policy,"  as  Viscusi  puts  it.  Government 
regulation  was  part  of  that  policy,  and  the 
regulatory  group  reviewed  about  sixty  freshly- 
proposed  regulations  a  year. 

Economically  speaking,  Viscusi  has 
ambivalent  feelings  about  anti-regulation 
fervor.  If  regulation  is  a  favorite  whipping-boy 
of  big  business,  the  complaints  are  a  bit  too 
shrill,  a  bit  off  balance.  Other,  home-grown 
villains  can  be  tied  to  declining  productivity. 
"The  major  cause  of  the  declining  competi- 
tiveness of  the  U.S.  economy  is  that  workers 
are  paid  too  much.  If  you  look  at  industries 
that  are  really  in  trouble— like  the  steel 
industry,  the  automobile  industry— the  main 
reason  they  are  in  trouble  is  the  relative 
earnings  of  their  workers."  One  of  the  hopes 
of  the  wage  and  price  council,  during  his  days 
there,   was  to  get  workers  to  lower  their 
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earnings  expectations.  The  effort  fizzled:  "You 
need  a  lot  of  recessions  for  them  to  take  wage 
restraint  seriously." 

Sure,  regulation  does  cost  the  economy 
plenty— hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  each 
year.  That's  hardly  "money  down  the  drain," 
though.  "You  have  to  look  at  different  kinds 
of  regulations.  Airline  price  regulation  raised 
prices,  created  anti-competitive  forces,  and 
hurt  consumers.  Getting  rid  of  them  was  good. 
That's  the  only  reason  we  can  fly  out  to 
California  on  a  cheap  fare.  In  the  area  of 
environmental  and  health  regulations,  some 
of  the  benefits  equal  or  exceed  the  costs. 
There's  no  reason  for  business  not  to  pay  its  fair 
share  of  costs:  If  business  is  not  reducing  air 
pollution  and  water  pollution,  it's  getting  a 
free  ride  at  the  expense  of  public  health.  Even 
though  pollution  control  decreases  their 
productivity,  it  may  be  desirable  to  make  them 
pay  these  costs  rather  than  to  have  society 
suffer  from  their  actions.  Most  people  agree 
that  we  should  have  regulation.  It's  just  a 
question  of  what  kind  of  regulation,  how 
much  regulation,  where  we  should  set  the 
standard,  and  how  much  flexibility  we  should 
give  business  in  meeting  the  standard." 

The  theme  of  regulatory  relief  reverberated 
long  before  the  so-called  Reagan  Revolution. 
Richard  Nixon  was  the  first  president  to 
introduce  a  formal  management  system  into 
the  regulatory  arena.  Agencies  involved  in 
health,  safety,  or  environmental  regulation 
had  to  advise  other  agencies  of  all  conceivable 
effects  of  a  proposed  regulation— economic, 
intergovernmental,  and  environmental. 
Under  Jimmy  Carter,  executive  agencies  were 
required  to  analyze  proposed  regulations  as 
part  of  a  general— and  losing— effort  to 
contain  inflation.  Viscusi  and  other 
economic  advisers  on  the  regulatory  board 
reviewed  the  most  inflationary  of  the 
regulations,  with  the  objective  of  minimizing 
their  economic  impact. 

From  Viscusi's  perspective,  the  regulatory 
landscape  shifted  most  radically  under  Carter: 
"It's  fair  to  talk  about  a  regulatory  revolution 
in  the  Carter  area,  particularly  in  the  rate  and 
entry  area.  Carter  deregulated  airlines, 
deregulated  trucking,  deregulated  banking. 
The  Reagan  team  started  off  charging.  But 
after  Anne  Burford  and  company  gave 
deregulation  a  bad  name,  the  theme  stopped 
being  a  plus.  If  you  look  at  the  risk  and 
environmental  regulation  agencies,  there  are 
a  number  of  problems.  One  is  that  the  people 
they  have  appointed  to  jobs  have  no  idea  what 
regulatory  reform  is  all  about.  Their  idea  of 
regulatory  reform  is  simply  to  not  enforce  the 
law.  What  we  see  is  a  sort  of  knee-jerk 
reaction:  Regulations  are  bad  and  should  be 
fought.  I  don't  think  the  regulatory  reform  of 
the  Reagan  administration  can  really  be  called 
reform.  To  some  extent,  they've  even  turned 
back  the  tide  to  old-style  regulation.  Some  of 
their  favorite  industries,  like  trucking,  are 


"You  cant  afford  no-risk 

regulation.  If  you  were 

only  concerned  about 

safety,  all  youd  drive  is  a 

Mack  truck." 


lobbying  successfully  for  more  regulation, 
because  for  them  more  regulation  means 
higher  profits." 

Two  years  ago,  Viscusi  got  an  inside  view  of 
administration  workings  in  regulation.  The 
spark  behind  what  he  calls  his  government 
"homecoming"  was  a  dispute  between 
agencies  over  proposed  federal  rules  on 
labeling  toxic  chemicals.  The  aim  of  the 
regulation  was  to  protect  workers.  Manufac- 
turers of  industrial  chemicals,  paints,  and 
adhesives  would  have  to  label  their  products 
with  the  contents,  hazards,  hazard-preventing 
measures,  and  symptoms  of  overexposure. 
According  to  the  Labor  Department,  its  pro- 
posal would  reduce  cancer  deaths  by  4,000  a 
year.  Calling  the  department's  estimates 
"wildly  optimistic,"  officials  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  contended  instead 
that  only  400  cases  of  cancer  a  year  could  be 
avoided  by  the  regulation.  On  a  cost-benefit 
basis,  they  said,  the  regulatory  burden  would 
be  "inappropriate— and,  in  fact,  the  labeling 
proposal  would  be  "the  first  substantial  new 
regulatory  costs  to  be  imposed  by  the  Reagan 
administration." 

Viscusi  joined  the  fray  as  an  independent 
arbitrator,  hired  by  the  Labor  Department  but 
approved,  he  emphasizes,  by  both  parties.  His 
report  argued  that  "although  this  labeling 
regulation  certainly  is  a  major  change,  it  is  also 
a  very  clear  demonstration  of  benefits  far 
exceeding  cost."  One  day  after  receiving  the 
report,  the  Task  Force  on  Regulatory  Relief, 
headed  at  the  time  by  Vice  President  Bush, 
overruled  the  OMB.  "At  least  the  administra- 
tion was  debating  about  the  right  things,"  says 
Viscusi,  "like  what  the  regulation  would  cost, 
how  it  would  be  implemented,  and  how  many 
people  would  be  affected.  They  weren't 
retreating  into  their  familiar  view  that  any 
regulation  is  a  bad  regulation."  This  look  into 
the  new  regulatory  process  confirmed  for 
Viscusi  the  increasing  power— from  his  own 
days  as  a  Carter  economic  analyst— of  the 
OMB  as  a  regulator  of  the  regulators.  Tied  to 
the  White  House,  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  "now  pretty  much  has  the  ability 
to  say  no  to  a  regulation.  To  reverse  that 
decision,  you'd  have  to  appeal  right  to  the  vice 
president."  Since  Viscusi's  study,  George  Bush 


has  freed  himself  from  regulatory  review  to 
become  a  foreign-affairs  specialist,  and  the 
appeal  authority  is  an  ad-hoc  committee  of 
cabinet  secretaries.  "Whether  you  like  that 
process  depends  to  a  large  part  of  whether  you 
like  the  outcome.  If  you  think  the  regulatory 
agencies  should  enjoy  a  free  hand,  you 
probably  don't  like  it  that  much.  If  you  prefer 
things  argued  from  just  an  economic 
standpoint,  you  probably  do." 

The  labeling  of  hazardous  chemicals  is  a  big 
research  interest  for  Viscusi— not  just  for  its 
policy  implications  but  for  its  focus  on  human 
behavior.  Regulation  has  been  reasonably 
effective  in  the  labeling  area,  he  says.  But  does 
the  favorite  tool  of  the  economist,  cost-benefit 
analysis,  hold  up  here?  Isn't  chemical  labeling 
social  do-goodism?  What  about  the  sneering 
remark  by  Naderite  Mark  Green  that  "the 
child  labor  laws  or  the  abolition  of  slavery 
would  never  have  passed  a  cost-benefit  test"? 
Viscusi  doesn't  go  along  with  the  Green  line. 
Economic  analysis  shouldn't  be  thought  of  just 
in  "very  crass,  monetary  terms,"  he  says.  "What 
is  the  benefit  of  reducing  a  risk?  Well,  it's  not 
just  how  much  money  you  save  the  individual. 
An  economist  would  say  you  should  regulate 
something  if  society  is  willing  to  pay  to  reduce 
the  risk."  Labeling,  though  it  brings 
unexpected  costs,  produces  undeniable 
benefits.  In  one  of  his  studies,  Viscusi  looked 
at  how  workers  act  on  the  risks  listed  on 
warning  labels.  He  found  they  will  not  only 
recognize  risks,  but  will  either  quit  or  demand 
greater  pay  when  the  label  is  introduced. 
"When  employers  think  of  the  cost  of  a 
labeling  program,  it  usually  doesn't  dawn  on 
them  that  16  to  20  percent  of  their  workers 
may  quit  when  you  tell  them,  for  example,  that 
they're  working  with  a  carcinogen.  Should 
employers  profit  from  the  ignorance  of 
workers?  From  an  equity  standpoint,  it  makes 
perfect  sense  to  pay  more  to  workers  who  work 
with  hazardous  substances." 

Viscusi  stepped  into  controversy  when  he 
left  the  industrial  storeroom  for  a  look  at  the 
household  medicine  cabinet.  Last  winter,  he 
released  his  findings  on  the  effectiveness  of 
child-resistant  bottle  caps.  Those  findings 
created  a  stir  in  the  media  and  in  the  medical 
community.  In  essence,  Viscusi  said  that 
"child-proof  safety  caps,  those  maddening 
devices  that  seem  tailor-made  to  increase 
adult  frustration,  represent  a  dangerous  case 
of  untruth  in  advertising:  They  are  anything 
but  child-proof.  They  are,  in  fact,  lulling 
parents  into  an  often  tragic,  false  sense  of 
security.  Parents,  that  is,  are  leaving  protective 
caps  off  bottles  because  they  are  difficult  to 
open;  or,  they  are  increasing  children's  access 
to  those  bottles,  believing,  wrongly,  that  they 
are  immune  from  the  prying  hands  of 
children.  The  result  is  a  sharp  rise  in  analgesic 
poisonings  among  children  under  5  years  old. 

Said  Viscusi  in  releasing  the  study:  "Safety- 
Continued  on  page  46 
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DUKE  PERSPECTIVES 


TRYING 
TO  TURN 
THETDE 


BY  SUSAN  BLOCH  WENZEL 


ORRIN  H.  PILKEY  JR. 


LESSONS  OF  THE  SEA 


As  beach  erosion  gnaws  away  at  the  nations  coastal 

communities,  a  geologist  warns  that  attempts  to  save 

the  buildings  eventually  destroy  the  beach. 


The  ocean's  first  lesson  comes  early 
in  life,  when  the  morning's 
sprawling  sand  castle,  meticulously 
crafted  for  post-nap  expansion, 
disappears  into  the  sea,  taking  with  it  two 
plastic  pails  and  a  pair  of  flip  flops.  Children 
soon  come  to  understand  the  temporal  quality 
of  seaside  construction.  As  adults  they  seem 
to  forget. 

Duke  geologist  Orrin  H.  Pilkey  Jr.  says  it  all 
comes  down  to  time  frame,  "and  that's  the 
biggest  problem  in  communicating  with  the 
public  about  coastline  development.  Different 
people  have  different  timeframes.  Developers 
have  a  time  frame  that  lasts  until  a  particular 
development  is  complete.  Politicians  have  a 
time  frame  that's  based  on  the  next  election. 
Investors  have  a  time  frame  that  extends  until 
a  profit  is  turned."  The  short-term  gain  is  a 
long-term  loss,  says  Pilkey,  an  outspoken  critic 
of  irresponsible  shoreline  development.  And 
to  his  way  of  thinking,  any  construction  that 
assumes  permanence  of  the  coast's  shifting 
sands  is  irresponsible. 

As  the  title  of  his  1979  book  about  the  U.S. 
shoreline  states,  The  Beaches  Are  Moving. 
They  have  been  for  centuries— the  vulnerable 
barrier  islands  that  wind  along  the  East  and 


Gulf  coasts,  the  West  Coast  beaches  bordered 
by  cliffs  and  bluffs.  "The  coast  illuminated  by 
the  'rockets'  red  glare'  is  not  the  coastline  of  our 
Bicentennial.  From  map  to  map,  islands 
change  shape,  inlets  appear  and  disappear, 
shoals  shrink  or  grow,  and  capes  of  land  stretch 
further  and  further  out  to  sea.  To  know  the 
beaches  is  to  know  the  beaches  are  moving," 
wrote  Pilkey  and  co-author  Wallace  Kaufman. 

Shoreline  evolution  is  a  highly  complex 
system  that  depends  on  what  Pilkey  terms 
"dynamic  equilibrium,"  an  endless  series  of 
trade-offs  between  sea  level,  winds,  waves, 
tides,  beach  width  and  slope,  sand,  and  beach 
vegetation.  Constantly  in  motion,  the 
beaches  expand  and  contract,  cutting  inlets, 
gnawing  at  one  part  of  the  beach  and 
replenishing  at  another.  The  dunes  rise  and 
fall,  "marching  along  the  beach  as  if  enormous 
whales  were  migrating  beneath  the  sand," 
Pilkey  wrote.  "Despite  this  incessant  motion, 
beaches  continue  to  border  the  continent 
with  about  the  same  area  from  one  year  to  the 
next.  But  like  a  person  constantly  changing 
position  in  a  large  armchair,  not  everything 
will  be  in  the  same  place  all  the  time." 

Dynamic  equilibrium  allows  the  beaches  to 
adjust  to  seasonal  and  weather-related  condi- 
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tions  through  gradual  changes  in  the  shape  of 
their  profile.  Barrier  islands,  narrow  strips  of 
sand  that  separate  the  ocean  from  hays  and  the 
mainland,  punctuate  the  East  and  Gulf  coasts 
and  represent  even  more  vulnerable  coastline 
systems.  As  Pilkey  notes,  barrier  islands  are 
dynamic  as  a  whole.  Through  a  process  scien- 
tists call  "barrier  island  migration,"  the  world's 
rising  sea  level  causes  erosion  on  the  front  side 
of  the  island  facing  the  ocean  and  growth  on 
the  back,  or  bayside.  In  effect,  the  island 
migrates  landward  to  assure  its  own  survival. 
The  growth  of  the  back  of  an  island  can  be 
caused  by  wind  carrying  sand  from  the  beach. 
The  sand  is  caught  in  vegetation  and  creates 
dunes.  Storm  overwash  also  carries  sand  over 
the  dunes  and  builds  low,  flat  aprons  of  sand 
into  the  bay.  Eventually  the  area  is  stabilized 
by  salt-marsh  grasses  and  the  island  has 
widened  toward  the  mainland.  The  move- 
ment of  material  from  the  front  to  the  back  of 
an  island  is  known  as  "roll-over."  Pilkey  says 
that  the  older  downtown  section  of  Myrtle 
Beach,  South  Carolina,  is  one  continuous, 
high  piece  of  land  today  as  a  result  of  earlier 
barrier  island  migration. 

Barrier  islands  and  beaches  in  general  are 
experiencing  a  gradual  shoreline  retreat, 
which  means  mainland  coasts  will  continue 
to  erode  even  as  islands  widen  or  migrate 
landward.  But  Pilkey  says  that  if  left  to  their 
own  devices,  they  can  handle  whatever  nature 
dishes  out.  "The  islands  themselves  aren't 
threatened  with  extinction.  Whatever  erodes 
naturally  from  them  is  either  deposited  on 
another  part  of  them  or  on  an  adjacent  island. 
As  they  diminish  in  one  part  they  are  rebuilt 
in  another.  The  beaches  are  in  no  danger  from 
anything  except  man."  The  problem  begins 
when  natures  delicate  balance  is  forced  to 
conform  with  the  rigid  specifications  of 
beachfront  development,  whose  vocabulary  is 
strictly  quantitative— lot  size,  beach  frontage, 
first  row,  last  chance.  The  danger  stems  from 
rapid  coastline  development  that  disregards 
the  natural  process  of  shoreline  evolution, 
that  seeks  to  harness  the  beaches  and  secure 
the  dunes.  Efforts  to  engineer  shoreline 
permanence  for  construction  purposes  have 
proven  futile.  More  importantly,  they  have  had 
devastating  effects  on  the  U.S.  coast,  effects 
that  Pilkey  warns  are  destroying  the  beaches. 

He  has  achieved  national  prominence  for 
his  candid  criticism  of  all  attempts  to  hold 
back  the  sea  from  encroaching  shoreline 
development.  And  in  his  years  of  research  into 
beach  migration,  he's  seen  them  all— the 
jetties,  sea  walls,  and  groins,  the  floating 
breakwaters,  concrete  caissons,  sandbags,  and 
old  tires.  He's  seen  the  steep  slopes  of  eroded 
beaches  covered  in  rocks,  or  so-called 
revetments,  and  the  towering  condos  whose 
beachfront  splendor  has  turned  into  a  pocket 
of  sand  at  low  tide  only. 

In  his  office  tucked  below  the  Duke  Art 
Museum,  a  wall  of  bookcases  is  lined  by  texts 


Once  a  structure  is 

placed  along  the 

beachfront,  it's  just  a 

matter  of  time  before  the 

sea  begins  its 

reclamation. 


on  marine  pollution,  shelf  sediment,  geolog- 
ical oceanography,  and  a  copy  of  Gail  Sheehy's 
Passages.  On  a  bulletin  board  over  his  desk  he 
keeps  press  clippings  about  terrified  home- 
owners whose  houses  are  poised  to  topple 
seaward,  and  city  leaders  who  propose  multi- 
million  dollar  beach  replenishment  plans. 
Although  he's  a  friendly  man— unassuming 
and  softspoken— his  words  are  shards  of  glass 
at  water's  edge  to  developers  planning  luxury 
beach  resorts.  The  James  B.  Duke  professor  of 
geology  has  received  the  cold  shoulder  from 
preservationists  who  gasped  at  his  suggestion 
that  North  Carolina's  113-year-old  Cape 
Hatteras  lighthouse  is  structurally  incapable 
of  being  moved  back  from  the  approaching  sea 
and  should  be  allowed  to  fall  in.  He's  been  on 
national  television,  addressed  innumerable 
civic  and  scholarly  groups,  begun  a  twenty- 
two-book  series  covering  the  entire  U.S. 
coastline,  led  media  tours  along  shrinking 
beachfronts.  And  to  all  his  message  is  the 
same:  When  the  time  comes,  either  move  the 
buildings  out  of  the  way  or  let  them  fall. 
Although  other  voices  are  beginning  to  join 
him  in  the  chorus,  he  still  enrages  those  who 
believe  that  the  sea  can  be  tamed. 

"For  the  most  part  I  am  a  welcome  visitor  to 
coastal  communities,"  says  Pilkey,  "but  not 
always.  Sometimes  the  bearer  of  bad  news  is 
not  greeted  with  enthusiasm.  A  favorite  of 
newspaper  editorial  writers  is  that  I'm  kicking 
sand  in  peoples  faces.  But  I  really  find  that  the 
climate  is  changing  tremendously.  More  and 
more  people  don't  find  it  ridiculous  to  let  the 
buildings  fall  in.  Beach  residents  know  the 
problem.  State  administrators  really  know  the 
problem,  but  have  to  tiptoe  between  the 
politicians  and  the  facts  of  life." 

The  fact  is  painfully  simple,  according  to 
Pilkey.  In  a  war  waged  against  the  sea,  the  sea 
will  win.  "When  you  have  a  dynamic  shoreline 
that's  moving  back  with  the  rising  sea  level, 
defending  buildings  costs  a  lot  of  money  and 
destroys  the  beach.  In  almost  every  coastal 
state  there  are  many  examples  of  where  the 
beaches  are  degraded  to  almost  nothing  at  all 
because  people  were  trying  to  prevent  their 
buildings  from  falling  in.  We've  got  to  switch 
priorities  and  come  to  the  realization  that  we 


can  have  buildings  or  beaches  but  we  can't 
have  both." 

Today's  coastal  environment  is  especially 
hazardous  to  shoreline  construction  because 
of  the  rising  sea  level.  Glacier  melt  is 
responsible  for  the  gradual  rise,  which  began 
some  15 ,000  years  ago.  But  the  last  fifty  years 
have  brought  an  accelerated  rise,  which  Pilkey 
says  could  add  four  feet  to  the  sea  level  by  2 100 . 
"It's  important  to  note  that  a  very  small  sea 
level  rise  causes  a  very  large  horizontal  retreat 
of  the  shoreline."  A  popular  theory  ties  the  sea 
level  increase  to  the  widely-reported  green- 
house effect.  As  scientists  describe  the  effect, 
excess  carbon  dioxide  produced  by  the 
burning  of  fossile  fuels  forms  a  lid  over  the 
earth,  letting  in  the  sun's  heat  but  preventing 
the  earth  from  radiating  heat  back  into  space. 
The  earth's  atmospheric  temperature  rises, 
causing  glaciers  to  melt  faster.  The  higher  sea 
level  chips  further  at  the  shoreline  and  makes 
beach  communities  all  the  more  vulnerable  to 
storms. 

And  severe  storms,  says  Pilkey,  should  be 
anticipated  by  coastal  residents.  "They  are 
fairly  commonplace  at  the  shore,  which  acts 
as  a  buffer  to  absorb  the  storm's  energy.  The 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency  is 
particularly  concerned  that  many  of  our 
heavily  developed  islands  cannot  be 
evacuated  before  a  hurricane."  In  fact,  many 
of  the  U.S.  coastline's  more  recent  develop- 
ments have  yet  to  taste  the  inevitable  fury  of 
a  hurricane,  leaving  both  the  structures  and 
their  inexperienced  residents  unable  to  bear 
the  potential  devastation.  "If  I  were  on  an 
island,  I  would  be  the  first  to  get  off  the 
moment  a  hurricane  turned  the  corner  in 
Florida.  Neil  Frank,  who  heads  the  National 
Hurricane  Center,  sounds  like  a  broken  record 
but  he's  telling  the  gospel  truth  when  he  says 
we  are  going  to  have  a  great  national  tragedy 
when  the  right  hurricane  hits  the  right  place." 

While  the  erosion  process  is  hastened  by 
storms,  it's  a  daily  phenomenon  of  nature— 
unwittingly  assisted  by  humanity.  According 
to  Pilkey,  the  East  and  Gulf  coasts  suffer  the 
most  rapid  rates  of  erosion.  "A  typical  figure  for 
North  Carolina  is  three  feet  per  year.  For 
Texas,  it's  five,  and  for  the  South  Shore  of  Long 
Island,  it's  six."  (These  are  "very  general 
figures,"  he  adds,  "and  there  are  many 
exceptions.")  While  California's  coastline  is 
highly  variable  with  its  bluffs  and  cliffs  of 
varying  rock  densities,  Pilkey  says  it  too  has 
problems.  "The  slumping  of  cliffs  and 
damming  of  rivers  create  more  complex 
situations  there,  while  the  barrier  islands  are 
much  simpler  systems." 

Once  a  structure  is  placed  along  the 
beachfront,  it's  just  a  matter  of  time  before  the 
sea  begins  its  reclamation.  Attempts  to  stop 
beach  erosion  with  jetties,  groins,  or  other 
structures  built  perpendicular  to  the  shore  may 
trap  the  sand  on  one  side;  but  they  will 
increase  erosion  on  the  other  by  withholding 
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'  riling  a  series  of 
twenty-two  books 
on  the  entire  United 
States  shoreline  is  an 
ambitious  project,  but  one 
that  Pilkey,  its  co-author,  says 
is  geared  to  promoting  a  safe 
and  sensible  coastal  manage- 
ment policy.  A  visit  to  Sea 
Bright,  New  Jersey;  Edisto 
Beach,  South  Carolina;  Long 
Island's  South  Shore;  or 
Galveston,  Texas— where 
beach  erosion  routinely  eats 
dunes  for  lunch  and  houses 
for  dinner— should  persuade 
any  skeptic  that  it's  a  policy 
whose  time  has  come. 

Pilkey,  general  editor  of  the 
Living  with  the  Shore  series 
with  geologist  William  J.  Neal, 
says  each  book  offers  detailed 
information  about  building 
and  buying  at  the  shore,  site- 
specific  maps,  current 
information  on  land-use  laws, 


and  measures  to  protect  life 
and  property  from  damage  by 
hurricanes,  storms,  landslides, 
and  other  natural  disasters. 
Graphic  photographs  depict 
the  harsh  realities  of 
irresponsible  shoreline 
development. 

While  portions  of  the 
authors'  research  have  been 
funded  by  federal  agencies, 
the  remainder  must  come 
from  private  sources,  which 
can  be  a  tricky  public  rela- 
tions problem.  "Two  oil 
companies  were  interested  in 
supporting  the  book  on 
Louisiana  but  then  they  read 
it  and  pulled  out,"  says  Pilkey. 
"We're  very  critical  of  industry 
when  it  contributes  to  shore- 
line problems.  In  most  states, 
the  oil  industry  doesn't.  But  in 
Louisiana,  they  have  done 
tremendous  damage  to  the 
shoreline  by  running  pipes 


across  it.  They  did  the  same 
thing  in  Texas,  but  after  five 
years,  you  can't  see  the  pipes 
because  Texas  is  taking  a 
responsible  approach.  In 
Louisiana,  anything  goes." 

Preventing  further  damage 
to  the  shoreline  and  protect- 
ing human  life  is  the  purpose 
of  the  series,  which  is  being 
published  by  Duke  University 
Press,  living  with  the  Shore 
will  include  Alabama- 
Mississippi,  California, 
Connecticut,  Chesapeake 
Bay,  Delaware-Maryland, 
Florida  East/West,  Georgia, 
the  Great  Lakes,  Long  Island 
North  Shore/South  Shore, 
Louisiana,  Maine-New 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey, 
Oregon-Washington,  Puget 
Sound,  Rhode  Island,  South 
Carolina,  and  Texas. 


sand  that  normally  travels  parallel  to  the 
beach  in  the  "longshore  current."  In  the 
language  of  coastal  geology,  sand  and  other 
material  traveling  in  this  current  are  a  "littoral 
drift."  The  same  erosion  problem  occurs,  says 
Pilkey,  with  the  use  of  artificial  seaweed  or 
seascape,  which,  their  proponents  claim, 
reduce  wave  energy  and  cause  sand  to  be 
deposited  on  the  beach.  "The  sand  you  trap 
using  these  methods  was  going  somewhere, 
and  wherever  that  was  isn't  going  to  get  it.  The 
net  result  is  increased  erosion  somewhere  else. 
Every  time  you  stop  the  dynamic  shoreline 
from  doing  what  it  wants  to  do,  you  cause 


problems  down  the  line."  Pilkey's  research 
indicates  that  erosion  is  also  accelerated  when 
vertical  obstacles  such  as  sea  walls  are  placed 
on  the  shoreline  to  prevent  ocean  intrusion. 
A  gentle  sloping  beach  allows  waves  to  release 
their  energy  gradually,  causing  little  or  no 
damage  to  the  beach.  But  when  waves  crash 
against  a  wall,  the  harsher  backwash  causes 
larger  amounts  of  sand  to  be  carried  away. 

Pilkey  says  that  both  perpendicular  and 
vertical  beach  stabilization  structures  have 
caused  severe  damage  to  the  U.S.  shoreline. 
And  once  such  stabilization  engineering 
begins,  it  must  be  maintained  indefinitely.  Its 


failure  to  allow  the  sandy  shore  to  migrate 
naturally  results  in  a  cylical  process  of 
continued  erosion  and  repeated  shoreline 
engineering.  "Once  a  shoreline  structure  is 
installed  larger  and  more  expensive  structures 
must  subsequently  be  installed,  only  to  suffer 
the  same  fate  as  their  predecessors." 

The  futility  of  this  process  can  best  be  seen 
in  New  Jersey's  coastal  communities,  where 
development  began  in  the  1800s.  Rapid 
construction  of  housing,  much  of  it  inferior 
in  structural  quality  and  thus  at  greater  risk  in 
severe  weather,  punctuated  the  state's 
coastline.  "This  development  was  soon 
threatened  by  natural  coastal  processes,"  wrote 
Pilkey  in  the  preface  to  his  current  series  on 
the  U.S.  shoreline.  "People  were  concerned 
that  the  beaches  seemed  to  be  eroding  away. 
New  Jersey  often  chose  to  armor  its  shoreline 
in  order  to  protect  the  beaches  and 
development.  Sea  walls,  bulkheads,  groins, 
and  jetties  were  built.  Today,  the  remains  of 
many  of  the  protection  schemes  clutter  the 
shore.  In  some  places  the  beach  has 
completely  disappeared."  So  severe  is  this  type 
of  beach  erosion  today  that  Pilkey  has  dubbed 
it  "New  Jerseyization." 

"We  can  look  at  Sea  Bright,  New  Jersey,  the 
ultimate  example  of  the  most  advanced  stage 
of  New  Jerseyization.  A  relatively  small 
northeaster  that  went  by  there  this  past  winter 
did  a  reported  $82  million  worth  of  damage  to 
the  sea  wall.  Well,  they're  going  to  have  to 
rebuild  that  sea  wall.  The  local  people  are 
going  to  have  to  foot  the  bill  for  the  repairs, 
but  the  situation  is  just  going  to  get  worse 
because  the  whole  shoreface  is  getting  steeper 
and  steeper.  There's  no  beach  left  in  Sea 
Bright.  Right  now  they're  trying  to  get  the 
state  to  foot  the  bill,  but  can  New  Jersey  pay 
out  $80  million  every  time  a  storm  comes  by? 
I  doubt  it.  I  suspect  that  Sea  Bright  might 
become  one  of  the  first  towns  to  be  abandoned 
in  modern  times." 

Shoreline  towns  have  been  abandoned  in 
the  past— Bay  Ocean,  Oregon;  Hog  Island, 
Virginia;  and  Edingsville  Beach,  South 
Carolina,  among  them.  "There  are  many 
towns— Wrightsville  Beach,  North  Carolina, 
for  example— where  what  used  to  be  street  row 
number  two  is  now  number  one,"  says  Pilkey. 
"In  some  New  Jersey  and  California  towns  we 
can  find  parallel  examples  with  row  number 
five.  In  the  old  days  they  did  let  houses  fall  in. 
Usually  it  happened  during  a  storm.  But  it's 
important  to  note  that  it  isn't  just  storms  that 
are  a  problem  today.  Because  of  the  rising  sea 
level ,  we  have  shoreline  retreat  whether  or  not 
we  have  storms.  So  buildings  are  going  to  fall 
in  no  matter  what." 

All  eyes  were  on  Miami  Beach  (or  "Beach- 
less,"  as  some  termed  it)  back  in  the  late 
Seventies  when  city  leaders  attempted  to 
solve  its  erosion  problem  and  save  its  multi- 
million  dollar  tourist  business  through  a  sand 
replenishment    program.    The    strip    was 
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"resurfaced"  by  dredging  up  offshore  sand  and 
placing  it  on  the  beach— at  a  cost  of  $6.5 
million  per  mile.  "Ironically,  Miami  Beach  is 
not  an  area  where  a  lot  of  people  swim,"  says 
Pilkey.  "During  the  Sixties  and  Seventies,  the 
usage  pattern  changed  from  young  honey- 
mooners  and  students  to  little  old  ladies  from 
New  York  who  don't  swim  much.  You  drive 
along  Miami  Beach  on  a  typical  summer  day 
and  you  won't  find  many  people  in  the  water. 
But  you'll  see  thousands  at  the  Fort  Lauderdale 
beaches.  In  a  sense,  I  think  Miami  Beach 
misjudged  the  situation.  There  are  some 
places  like  Jones  Beach  in  New  York  where  a 
half-million  people  may  show  up  on  a  hot 
weekend.  Under  those  circumstances  you  can 
justify  spending  a  hell  of  a  lot  more  money  to 
preserve  the  beach.  But  those  are  rare 
situations  and  they  can't  be  applied  to  our 
thousands  of  miles  of  shoreline." 

Miami  Beach  is  an  example  of  another  key 
word  in  the  Pilkey  vocabulary,  "Floridaization," 
where  construction  takes  place  right  along  the 
high  tide  line.  "They've  taken  away  their 
beaches  by  building  on  them.  New  Jersey  iza- 
tion  came  about  because  the  buildings  have 
been  there  a  long  time  and  the  shoreline  has 
retreated  up  to  them.  I  have  a  tendency  to  be 
a  lot  less  sympathetic  to  Floridaization  than 
to  New  Jerseyization." 

Pilkey  also  doesn't  have  much  sympathy  for 
property  owners  who  believe  they  have  the 
right  to  develop  coastal  land  at  their  own  risk. 
"If  it  were  as  simple  as  developing  at  one's  own 
risk,  that  would  be  fine,"  he  says.  "But  the  fact 
is  that  when  the  time  comes  that  the  develop- 
ment is  in  danger,  these  people  inevitably 
come  to  the  local,  state,  or  federal  government 
for  help.  Shoreline  engineering  is  carried  out 
to  save  beach  property,  not  the  beach  itself. 
Beach  stabilization  projects  are  in  the  interest 
of  the  minority  of  beach  property  owners 
rather  than  the  general  public.  While  they're 
trying  to  save  their  property,  they're  damaging 
the  beach.  The  recreational  beach  is  an 
important  asset  and  we've  got  to  save  it  for 
future  generations.  The  lessons  of  New  Jersey 
are  so  clear,  and  I  advise  anybody  who  wants 
to  learn  them  to  visit  Sea  Bright  and  see  a 
totally  armored  island." 

The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has  long 
been  a  favorite  target  of  Pilkey 's.  Its  approach 
to  coastal  erosion,  he  says,  has  historically 
favored  short-term  answers  to  long-term 
problems.  "There  is  still  a  conflict  between  the 
engineering  mentality  and  the  scientific 
mentality.  Someone  calls  and  says  a  house  is 
about  to  fall  in  and  the  engineers  solve  the 
problem.  But  if  a  coastal  community  asks  a 
consulting  geologist  for  a  solution  to  its 
erosion  problems,  the  geologist  will  say  there 
really  is  no  long-range  solution.  The  engineer 
will  come  up  with  the  solution,  so  who  is 
going  to  talk  to  somebody  who  says  there  isn't 
one?  The  engineers  solve  the  problems  but 
they  create  more  problems  in  doing  so." 
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"We  can  have  buildings 

or  beaches  but  we  can't 

have  both." 


Nonetheless,  Pilkey  says  that  a  new  tide  of 
support  is  coming  from  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  although  it  appears  to  vary  from 
one  district  to  another.  "The  Wilmington, 
North  Carolina,  district  is  quite  good,  while 
the  New  England  district  is  one  that  basically 
builds  a  wall.  The  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  district  is  not  nearly  as  progressive 
as  Wilmington,  and  developers  still  hold  sway 
in  South  Carolina." 

In  Pilkey 's  view,  North  Carolina  has  one  of 
the  most  progressive  coastal  zone  manage- 
ment programs  in  the  country.  "North 
Carolina  has  set-back  rates  [dictating  where 
buildings  can  be  constructed]  based  on 
erosion  rates.  But  not  very  many  states  are 
doing  this.  Several  have  set-back  regulations 
but  for  a  variety  of  complicated  reasons,  they 
are  not  enforced.  North  Carolina  is  very  much 
in  control,  as  compared  to  South  Carolina, 
which  is  basically  out  of  control.  There  is 
tremendous  disparity  between  states  in 
shoreline  management,  even  in  neighboring 
states.  Alabama  doesn't  even  have  a  coastal 
management  policy." 

Two  years  ago,  Pilkey  and  a  fellow  geologist 
organized  a  national  conference  on  coastal 
management,  sending  to  President  Ronald 
Reagan  and  the  national  press  a  White  Paper 
signed  by  120  coastal  geologists.  The 
statement  called  for  fundamental  changes  in 
coastal  management  policy.  And  it  has 
contributed  to  a  growing  respect  for  natural 


beach  processes,  says  Pilkey.  "I  can  already  see 
changes.  Ten  years  ago,  sea  walls  were  the 
answer.  Now  engineers  and  geologists  alike 
agree  that  sea  walls  are  a  last  resort."  California 
has  pending  legislation  that  would  include  in 
all  deeds  for  coastal  structures  a  notice  that  the 
area  is  subject  to  erosion  and  the  owner  will 
not  be  allowed  to  defend  the  structure  when 
it  starts  to  fall  in.  Pilkey  says  that  the  Texas 
government  is  actively  trying  to  prevent  new 
buildings  from  being  built  where  storms 
destroyed  previous  structures  along  the 
shoreline.  The  federal  government  has  also 
joined  in  efforts  to  limit  shoreline 
construction.  Recent  legislation  does  not 
allow  the  application  of  federal  flood 
insurance  on  barrier  islands  that  have  not  yet 
been  developed.  "They're  also  not  going  to 
spend  any  federal  money  on  bridges,  highways, 
sewer,  or  water  in  these  areas.  I'm  not  sure  this ' 
will  stop  development,  but  it  might  slow  it 
down." 

Duke's  geology  department  just  got  the 
green  light  to  establish  a  program  for  the  study 
of  developed  shorelines.  Something  of  a 
departure  from  traditional  research  into 
coastal  erosion,  the  program  will  apply 
existing  knowledge  about  the  natural  coastal 
environment  to  examination  of  developed 
regions  where  natural  processes  have  been 
altered.  While  researchers  have  looked  at  the 
impact  of  development  on  the  coastal 
environment,  says  Pilkey,  "there  is  no 
identifiable  university  program"  dealing  with 
the  subject.  Eventually,  he  hopes  to  garner 
fellowship  support  for  both  graduate  and  post- 
doctorate  specialists  who  can  be  attracted  to 
Duke  as  a  teaching  and  research  base. 

As  for  his  own  ideas  about  coastline 
development,  Pilkey  says  he's  not  so  politically 
naive  as  to  oppose  all  of  it.  "But  it's  realistic  to 
promote  different  types  of  development- 
buildings  that  can  be  moved  back,  be  allowed 
to  fall  in,  or  be  purchased  by  the  local 
government  when  their  time  comes.  Any 
development  must  allow  the  shoreline  to 
move  as  it  wants  to  move."  His  ideal  coastal 
community  of  the  future  would  be  designed 
flexibly.  "People  would  plan  on  moving 
buildings  and  it  would  be  a  given  that  if  a 
building  is  constructed  next  to  the  beach— 
and  if  it  survives  a  storm— it  will  be  moved 
back,  fall  in,  or  be  purchased.  Under  no 
circumstances  would  an  individual  be  allowed 
to  defend  his  building." 

When  his  own  summer  vacation  rolls 
around,  Pilkey  and  family  willingly  head  for 
the  beach— where  they  rent  a  cottage.  "I 
wouldn't  buy  a  beach  cottage,  even  in  a  safe 
location,  though  there  are  locations  I'd  think 
about.  I'd  probably  buy  on  a  North  Carolina 
island,  on  an  area  in  the  middle  of  the  island 
with  a  heavy  forest,  or  in  one  of  those  fishing 
villages  on  the  Outer  Banks  that  have  been 
there  for  centuries.  I'd  never  buy  beachfront 
property— anywhere."  ■ 


ALUMNI 


REGISTER 


MANY  HAPPY 


Alumni  Weekend  was  in  part  a  story 
of  numbers.  With  more  than 
1,400  alumni  and  spouses  back,  the 
weekend  produced  one  of  the  biggest  turnouts 
ever.  But  it  was  also  a  story  of  individuals- 
individuals  like  the  class  of '34  member  who 
said  simply,  "I  loved  every  minute  of  it,"  or  the 
1954  representative  who  wrote  on  his 
evaluation  form,  "Thank  you,  Duke,  for  three 
days  of  making  me  feel  like  a  '10'!" 

For  its  twenty-fifth  reunion,  the  class  of '59 
had  the  greatest  number  back— 229  alumni. 
A  different  distinction  was  claimed  by  the 
forty-fifth  year  class,  '39,  which  raised  a 
reunion  gift  of  some  $85,000.  Returning 
alumni  represented  the  classes  of '27 ,  '29,  and 
every  fifth  class  through  1969. 

The  most  obvious  addition  to  this  year's 
program,  which  stretched  from  a  "Welcome 
Home  Reception"  on  June  7  to  the  Alumni 
Worship  Service  on  June  10,  was  the  British- 
American  Festival.  Several  events  from  the 
festival  found  their  way  onto  the  reunion 
program.  Among  them:  panel  discussions  that 
took  a  cross-cultural  look  at  medicine,  press 
freedom,  and  oral  history,  performances  by  the 
North  Carolina-based  Smoky  Mountain 
British  Brass  Band,  and  a  production  of 
Harold  Pinter's  Old  Times  by  Duke  Summer 
Theater.  The  traditional  alumni  picnic  on  the 
East  Campus  lawn  remained  a  favorite,  along 
with  tours  of  the  Phytotron  and  the  Primate 
Center,  and  campus  updates  on  Duke 
academic  life,  athletics,  and  admissions. 

Saturday's  annual  meeting  of  the  General 
Alumni  Association  featured  an  address  by 
University  President  Terry  Sanford.  Sanford 
pronounced  the  state  of  the  university  excel- 
lent. Duke  remains  "firmly  committed  to  the 
mission  of  liberal  education,"  he  told  the 
assembled  alumni.  "Liberal  education  as  we 
understand  it  here  is  the  driving  power  of 
civilization.  It's  a  way  to  know  how  to  live  and 
make  the  most  of  your  life." 

Even  with  the  liberal  arts  commitment 
intact,  the  university  has  put  in  place  a  host 
of  innovative  programs,  commented  Sanford, 
among  them,  international  studies,  micro- 
electronics, biotechnology,  the  Institute  of  the 
Arts,  the  Institute  of  Policy  Sciences  and 


Alumni  alfresco:  Sunday  concert  caps  reunion  weekend 

Public  Affairs,  and  the  master  of  arts  program 
in  liberal  studies.  Duke's  continuing  success  in 
the  admissions  area— with  more  than  10,000 
hopefuls  competing  for  1,200  places  in  each 
entering  class— 'proves  that  what's  going  on 
here  is  what  ought  to  be  going  on  here,"  he 
continued.  "Duke  is  popular  because  it's 
demanding." 

Presidential  messages  of  a  different  sort 
brought  together  a  panel  that  preceded 
Sanford's  address.  Moderated  by  Duke 
political  scientist  James  David  Barber,  the 
Alumni  Seminar  on  "Choosing  a  President  in 
the  Real  World"  included  Harold  Evans, 
former  editor  of  the  London  Times  and  current 
editor-in-chief  of  Atlantic  Monthly  Press; 
author  Peter  Maas  '49;  Professor  Larry 
Goodwyn  of  the  history  department;  and 
Leslie  Midgley,  former  vice  president  of  NBC 
News.  Barber  set  the  tone  for  the  discussion, 
scoring  the  press  for  allowing  candidates  to 
obfuscate  their  positions  through  political 
puffery.  "Most  people  would  rather  live  in  Oz 
than  in  Kansas.  Politicians  are  the  same  way," 
he  said. 

As  staff  coordinator  Jesse  Colvin  '74, 
M.B.A.'81  saw  it,  the  weekend  "provided  an 
opportunity  for  alumni  to  get  reacquainted 
with  their  friends,  and  to  get  reacquainted 
with  their  university."  The  key  features  behind 
the  good  response,  he  says,  are  a  program  that 
has  expanded   in  recent  years  and   class 


networks  that  act  as  strong  reunion  advocates. 
Reunion  planning  committees  representing 
each  class  meet  three  or  more  times  during  the 
year,  and  work  to  organize  telephone  banks 
and  special  mailings  to  attract  their  classmates 
back.  Says  Colvin:  "The  alumni  office  pro- 
vides a  well-organized,  wide-ranging  program 
that  is  attractive  and  appealing.  But  the 
classes  have  an  active  role  and  responsibility 
in  getting  the  alumni  back." 

The  year-long  planning  effort  pays  off  in  big 
ways,  as  demonstrated  by  the  statistical 
reports,  and  in  small  ways  as  well.  Colvin  talks 
about  "the  sheer  joy"  shown  by  two  women 
who  were  getting  reacquainted  for  the  first 
time  since  their  student  days  forty  years  ago. 
Then,  there  are  the  less  complex  but  equally 
joyful  sentiments  attached  to  the  occasion- 
sentiments  like  those  of  the  1959  graduate, 
who  wrote  on  his  survey  form:  "The  picnic 
food  was  500  percent  better  than  Harvard's 
reunion  picnic,  which  1  attended  a  couple  of 
days  earlier." 

One  change  already  affecting  reunion 
programs  is  the  decision  of  the  fifth-  and 
tenth-year  reunion  classes  to  return  as  part  of 
the  fall  homecoming.  Colvin  sees  this  as  a 
positive  shift.  Reunions  at  homecoming,  he 
says,  will  promote  greater  alumni  contact  with 
students,  thus  giving  future  alumni  a  taste  of 
the  reunion  spirit.  Building  the  habit  of 
returning  for  reunions  remains  a  major  goal: 
A  1980  survey  showed  that  83  percent  of  the 
alumni  were  back  for  their  first  reunion,  and 
92  percent  had  attended  only  one  other 
reunion. 

Colvin's  own  reunion  comes  this  fall,  but  he 
won't  be  involved  in  his  customary  coordi- 
nating role:  He  left  the  alumni  office  this 
summer  to  become  assistant  director  of  annual 
giving.  His  replacement  is  Douglas  Arnold 
'80,  who  had  been  an  assistant  director  of 
admissions. 


COME  BACK 
FOR  SECONDS 

Last  year,  Homecoming  meant  250 
pounds  of  barbecue,  1,850  pieces  of 
fried  chicken,  250  pounds  of  potato 
salad,  and  uncounted  hush  puppies— all  for 
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875  attendees.  That  alluring  combination  of 
food  will  return  for  Homecoming  1984,  on 
Saturday,  November  10,  along  with  the 
chance  to  see  the  Blue  Devils  defeat  Wake 
Forest. 

The  barbecue  begins  at  11:30  a.m.  in  the 
Intramural  Building,  beside  Card  Gym.  Kick- 
off  time  for  the  game  is  1:30.  Those  with  a 
taste  for  sports  participation— or  with  guilty 
feelings  about  their  barbecue  portions— will 
want  to  indulge  in  an  early-morning  challenge 
run.  Among  other  Homecoming  highlights: 
Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon's  "chariot  race"  for 
charity,  to  be  run  in  Wallace  Wade  Stadium 
pregame;  contests  for  the  most  imaginative 
student  banners  and  displays;  and  a  Black 
Student  Alliance  Ball.  Also  that  evening,  for 
a  glimpse  of  basketball  past  and  future,  there's 
the  annual  Alumni  Game,  followed  by  the 
varsity  Blue  and  White  Scrimmage,  in 
Cameron  Indoor  Stadium. 


Again  this  year,  the  big-band  sound  will  be 
around  for  Saturday's  "Blue  and  White  Night," 
with  the  Tommy  Dorsey  Orchestra,  conducted 
by  Buddy  Marrow.  The  site  for  swing  will  be 
the  Bryan  Center.  On  Friday  night,  Kappa 
Sigma  sponsors  a  Schoonerfest  and  the  B.S.A. 
sponsors  the  annual  Step  Show.  Other  events 
scheduled  for  the  weekend  include  reunions 
of  medical  alumni,  black  alumni,  Hoof  'n' 
Horn  alumni,  and  the  classes  of  74  and  79. 


CHEWNING 
CHOSEN 

At  its  June  meeting,  the  board  of 
directors  voted  in  a  new  president 
and  president-elect  of  the  General 
Alumni  Association.  Both  candidates  were 


proposed  by  the  nominating  committee  of  the 
board. 

Charlie  Chewning  Jr.'57  became  president 
July  1  and  will  serve  one  year  in  the  position. 
He  succeeds  Dick  Maxwell  B.S.GE.'55.  A 
resident  of  Raleigh,  where  he  is  managing 
partner  of  the  accounting  firm  Deloitte, 
Haskins  and  Sells,  Chewning  has  been  on 
the  GAA  board  of  directors  since  1979.  He 
has  also  been  a  local  association  president 
and  a  member  of  the  Estate  Planning 
Council. 

The  president-elect,  Parkie  Blaylock  '53, 
lives  in  Sumner,  Maryland.  An  at-large 
representative  on  the  board  of  directors,  she 
has  been  on  the  Reunion  Attendance 
Committee  and  on  the  Alumni  Admissions 
Advisory  Committee,  which  she  chaired  for 
three  years. 


CLASS 
NOTES 


Write:  Class  Notes  Editor,  Alumni  Affairs, 
Duke  University,  614  Chapel  Dr.,  Durham,  N.C. 
27706 


News  of  alumni  who  have  received  grad- 
uate or  professional  degrees  but  did  not 
attend  Duke  as  undergraduate  appears 
under  the  year  in  which  the  advanced 
degrees  were  awarded.  Otherwise  the 
year  designates  the  person's 
undergraduate  class. 


30s  &  40s 


James  Elwood  Carroll  A.M.'30,  B.Div.'31  has 
issued  The  Flowering  of  Methodism  in  Western  North 
Carolina  in  honor  of  the  bicentennial  of  American 
Methodism.  He  lives  in  Greensboro,  N.C. 

William  C.  Lassiter  '30,  ].D.'33  was  one  of  five 
inducted  into  the  N.C.  Journalism  Hall  of  Fame  for 
contributions  to  the  profession.  The  author  of  Law 
and  Press,  he  has  served  as  counsel  to  the  N.C.  Press 
Association  since  1938. 

Cyril  E.  Black  '36,  a  history  professor  at  Princeton 
University,  has  been  director  of  its  Center  of  Interna- 
tional Studies  since  1968.  He  has  been  a  visiting 
professor  at  Columbia,  Stanford,  and  Hokkaido 
University  in  Sapporo,  Japan.  He  was  the  co-author  of 
The  Modernisation  of  China,  published  in  1981. 

Mllledge  Broadus  Seigler  A.M.36,  Ph.D'42 
has  retired  from  the  University  of  South  Carolina  as 
distinguished  professor  emeritus.  He  is  a  retired 
captain  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve,  and  he  served  in 
World  War  II,  Korea,  and  Vietnam. 

Walter  Douglas  Corriher  '37,  a  retired  minister, 

has  served  many  Methodist  churches  in  the  Western 
North  Carolina  conference.  He  lives  in  Greensboro, 
where  he  continues  to  write,  preach,  and  counsel. 

Harold  L.  Flowers  B.S.E.E.'38  received  a 
Distinguished  Service  Award  from  the  Duke  engineer- 
ing alumni  association.  Since  1976,  he  has  been  the 
chief  program  engineer  for  the  advanced  missile  sub- 


division of  McDonnell  Douglas  Astronautics-East  in 
St. Louis. 

William  S.  Hench  Jr.  '38  is  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  American  Sentinel  Insurance 
Co.  in  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Franklin  Underwood  Creech  '41  is  a  sculptor 
living  in  Smithfield,  N.C.  His  name  appears  in  the 
1984  edition  of  Who's  Who  in  American  Art. 

William  David  Stedman  '42  recently  received 
his  law  degree  from  Pfeiffer  College  in  Misenheimer, 
N.C.  He  is  chairman  and  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
Stedman  Corp.,  a  textile  firm. 

Daniel  T.  Watts  Ph.D.'42  was  honored  at  Virginia 
Commonwealth  University's  commencement  with  a 
Presidential  Medallion.  He  is  one  of  the  first  recipi- 
ents of  the  award  at  VCU.  Watts  served  as  dean  of  the 
VCU  School  of  Basic  Sciences  since  1966  and  retired 
as  professor  emeritus  in  pharmacology  and  toxicology. 

W.  Proctor  Harvey  M.D.'43  was  awarded  the 
Distinguished  Teacher  Award  from  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  for  his  contributions  to  the 
teaching  of  cardiology.  He  is  past  president  of  the 
Ametican  Heart  Association,  the  Washington,  DC, 
Heart  Association,  and  the  Association  of  University 
Cardiologists.  He  is  the  director  of  the  cardiology 
division  at  Georgetown  University's  medical  center  in 
Washington,  DC. 

John  P.  McGovern  '43,  M.D.'45  received 
honorary  degrees  from  Florida  State  University  and 
Lamar  Univetsity,  and  delivered  commencement 
addresses  at  both  universities.  He  holds  honorary 
degrees  from  17  other  universities.  He  is  the  founder 
and  director  of  Houston's  McGovern  Allergy  Clinic, 
the  nations  largest,  and  is  chairman  of  the  Texas 
Allergy  Research  Foundation. 

Stanley  L.  Wallace  '43  is  governor  of  the 
American  College  of  Physicians  for  the  New  York 
Downstate  II  Region.  He  is  a  specialist  in 
rheumatology  and  internal  medicine  and  a  professor 
of  medicine  at  the  State  Univetsity  of  New  York's 
medical  center. 

Arthur  P.  Gardner  '44  retired  in  July  from  Lehigh 
University  as  a  professor  emeritus  of  foreign 
languages.  He  joined  Lehigh  in  1958. 


Lynn  C.  Saunders  B.S.M.E.'44  was  presented  the 
Westinghouse  Order  of  Merit  from  the  corporation's 
chairman  at  a  management  meeting  in  Florida.  He 
has  worked  for  Westinghouse  for  30  years  in  the  Far 
East  and  is  currently  country  manager  for  the  People's 
Republic  of  China. 

Anthony  M.  Bozich  '46  was  appointed  vice  presi- 
dent of  operations  at  the  Quill  Corp.  in  Lincolnshire, 
111.  The  position  was  recently  created  in  response  to 
the  company's  rapid  growth.  Bozich  has  held  positions 
in  Com  Tech,  1. 1.1.  Kellogg,  and  Aldens.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Direct  Marketing  Association. 

Neill  Q.  Hamilton  '46  recently  had  published 
Maturing  in  the  Christian  Life:  A  Pastor's  Guide.  He  is  a 
professor  of  New  Testament  at  Drew  University 
School  of  Theology  and  Graduate  School. 

Ronald  Earl  '47  is  a  painter  from  Renton,  Wash. 
His  name  appears  in  the  1984  edition  of  Who's  Who  in 
American  Art. 

Milton  Manes  Ph.D.'47,  a  professor  of  chemistry  at 
Kent  State  University,  received  a  fall  appointment  to 
the  K.S.U.  Research  and  Creative  Activity  program, 
which  supports  research  and  scholarship  at  Kent 
State. 

R.  Herman  Nicholson  B.Div.'47  is  a  retired 
minister  living  in  Salisbury,  N.C.  He  is  a  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Methodist  Conference's  board  of  educa- 
tion, past  president  for  the  board  of  evangelism,  and  a 
member  of  the  the  committee  on  world  service  and 
finance. 

H.  Herman  Roach  '47,  td.D/77  retired  in  July 
from  his  position  as  Davidson  County  Community 
College  vice  president  for  student  services.  He  has 
been  an  administrator  at  the  college  since  1963.  He 
has  also  served  such  organizations  as  the  American 
Personnel  Guidance  Association,  the  State  Residence 
Committee,  and  is  a  past  president  of  the  N.C.  Stu- 
dent Services  Association  of  the  Department  of 
Community  Colleges. 

J.  Allen  Thacker  A.M.'47,  a  professor  of  educa- 
tion and  associate  professor  of  business  administration 
and  economics,  retired  from  High  Point  College  in 
May.  He  was  named  1984  Alumnus  of  the  Year  by  the 
college's  alumni  association  earlier  this  year. 
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LET'S  GET  AWAY 
FROM  IT  ALL 

Trans-Canal  Cruise 
December  28- January  9 

Board  the  Royal  Viking  Sky  in  Acapulco  and 
ring  in  the  New  Year  on  the  high  seas.  Transit 
the  Panama  Canal  on  New  Year's  Day  and 
cruise  the  Caribbean.  Ports  of  call:  Curacao, 
St.  Thomas,  and  Nassau.  Disembark  at  Fort 
Lauderdale.  Your  university  host  is  Professor 
Arie  Lewin  of  the  Fuqua  School  of  Business. 
Staterooms  start  at  $2,676  per  person. 

Cruise  the  Caribbean 
January  9-19 

Board  the  Royal  Viking  Sky  in  Fort  Lauderdale 
for  a  ten-day  Caribbean  cruise.  Ports  of  call: 
Cancun,  Mexico;  San  Andres  Island, 
Colombia;  transit  the  Panama  Canal;  San 
Bias  Island,  Panama;  Ocho  Rios,  Jamaica;  and 
back  to  Fort  Lauderdale.  Your  university  host 
is  Pelham  Wilder,  chemistry  professor  and 
university  marshal.  Staterooms  start  at  $1,510 
per  person. 

The  Virgin  Islands 
February  24-March  3 

Fly  to  St.  Thomas  to  cruise  the  Virgin  Islands 
aboard  the  luxury  yacht,  Newport  Clipper. 
Ports  of  call  include  St.  Croix,  Buck  Island,  St. 
John,  Magens  Bay.  All  cabins  outside. 
Approximately  $1,700,  airfare  included. 

Literary  England 
May  10-19 

Fly  to  London  for  a  five-night  stay.  Two  nights 
in  Brighton:  Visit  Chartwell,  the  Churchill 
Memorial  Museum;  Hever  Castle  and 
Gardens;  Penshurst  Place;  and  the  Royal 
Pavilion.  One  night  in  Windsor  in  a  restored 
Victorian  mansion  overlooking  the  Thames. 
Your  university  host   is  Oliver  Ferguson, 


professor  of  English.  Approximately  $2,000 
from  New  York. 

May  19-25:  optional  excursion,  with  lecture 
tours,  to  Bath,  Bristol,  Salisbury,  Blenheim 
Palace,  Oxford,  and  the  Cotswolds. 

Cote  du  Rhone  Passage 
June  21- July  4 

Fly  to  Paris  for  three-day  stay.  Train  to  Lyon  to 
board  M/S  Kroes  for  a  five-night  cruise  on  the 
Rhone  River  with  stops  in  Vienne,  Valence, 
Viviers,  Orange,  Avignon,  and  Aries.  Coach 
to  Monte  Carlo  for  three-day  stay. 
Approximately  $2,400  from  Atlanta. 

North  to  Alaska 
July  8-15 

Fly  to  Vancouver,  British  Columbia.  Board  the 
Royal  Princess  for  six  nights  of  cruising, 
including  Glacier  Bay,  with  Juneau  and  Sitka 
as  ports  of  call.  Disembark  at  Victoria,  B.C., 
for  an  overnight.  Approximately  $1,700,  with 
bargain  air  add-ons. 


Passage  of  the  Czars 
July  28-August  13 

Fly  to  Bucharest,  Romania,  for  a  two-night 
stay.  Cruise  on  the  Danube,  the  Black  Sea,  and 
the  Dneiper  River  through  the  Ukraine  to 
Kiev.  Fly  to  Moscow  for  a  three-day  stay.  Your 
university  host  is  Magnus  Krynski,  professor 
and  chairman  of  Slavic  languages. 
Approximately  $3,000  from  Atlanta. 

Best  of  France, 
Italy,  the  Greek  Isles 
September  19-October  3 

Fly  to  Nice,  France,  for  an  overnight.  Board 
the  Golden  Odyssey  and  cruise  the 
Mediterranean.  Ports  of  call:  Portofino,  Capri, 
Malta,  Rhodes,  Mykonos,  Athens,  Corfu, 
Dubrovnik,  Ravenna,  to  Venice  for  a  two- 
night  stay.  Your  university  host  is  Dr.  William 
G.  Anlyan,  professor  and  chancellor  for 
health  affairs.  Staterooms  start  at  $2,700  per 
person,  including  air  from  New  York. 


The  Orient 

October  18-November  2 

Fly  to  Japan  for  three  nights  in  Tokyo.  Coach 
to  Kamakura  to  see  the  Great  Buddha,  then 
on  to  Hakone  for  an  overnight.  Take  the 
"bullet  train"  to  Kyoto  for  two  days  of 
exploring.  Fly  to  Beijing,  the  capital  of  the 
Peoples  Republic  of  China,  for  three  days  of 
sightseeing.  Fly  to  Hong  Kong  for  four  days  of 
touring  and  shopping.  Approximately  $4,000 
from  Los  Angeles. 

November   2-8:   optional   excursion   to 
Bangkok  and  Singapore. 


TO  RECEIVE  DETAILED  BROCHURES,  FILL  OUT  THE  COUPON  AND 
RETURN  TO  BARBARA  DeLAPP  BOOTH  '54,  DUKE  TRAVEL,  614  CHAPEL 
DRIVE,  DURHAM,  N.C.  27706,  (919)  684-5114. 

□  TRANS-CANAL 

□  ENGLAND                    □  PASSAGE  OF  THE  CZARS 

D  CARIBBEAN 

D  COTE  DU  RHONE     □  FRANCE,  ITALY,  GREEK  ISLES 

□  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

D  ALASKA                      D  THE  ORIENT 
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James  B.  Thomas  '47  retired  in  May  after  work- 
ing in  various  management  positions  with  the 
Weyerhaeuser  Co.  since  graduating  from  Duke.  He 
lives  in  Redmond,  Wash. 

John  W.  Christian  '48  was  named  chairman  and 
chief  executive  of  La  Vogue  Inc.,  a  chain  of  women's 
specialty  clothing  stores.  Christian  took  early  retire- 
ment from  B.  Airman  6k  Co.,  where  he  was  president 
from  1975  to  1982.  He  is  a  member  of  the  board  of 
the  Fashion  Institute  of  Technology  and  the  Parsons 
School  of  Design. 

MARRIAGES:  Julia  Coffman  Jarvis  '38  to 

Floyd  1.  Fennell  on  Oct.  16, 1982.  Residence: 
Bridgeport,  WVa. 


50s 


Harold  D.  Burkhardt  M.R.E/50  received  his 
master's  in  health  care  administration  in  May  from 
Texas'  Trinity  Universiry.  He  has  been  president  of  the 
Methodist  Mission  Home  in  San  Antonio  since  1973. 
In  1981,  he  was  awarded  an  honorary  divinity  degree 
from  Southwestern  University. 

Frances  P.  Aaroe  A.M.'51  has  been  promoted  to 
manager  of  the  drug  registration  section  in  the 
regulatory  affairs  department  of  A.H.  Robins  Co.'s 
research  and  development  division.  She  was  manager 
of  special  regulatory  products. 

Robert  A.  Bisselle  '51  is  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  National  Postal  Forum,  a  non- 
profit educational  corporation  whose  goal  is  to 
improve  the  U.S.  Postal  Service's  relations  with  its 
members.  Bisselle  had  been  a  directot  and  treasurer  of 
the  National  Postal  Forum  since  1968.  He  is  executive 
vice  president  of  JML  Communications,  Inc.,  a  bank 
holding  company  in  Washington.  He  lives  in 
Bethesda,  Md. 

Mary  Kiser  Young  Cooper  '51  and  her 

husband,  Capt.  David  Cooper,  have  moved  to  Mon- 
treal, Canada,  where  he  will  be  working  for  several 
years.  She  plans  to  devote  full  time  to  free-lance 
writing. 

Robert  Q.  Jones  '5 1  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
major  general  through  a  presidential  appointment  and 
Senate  confirmarion.  He  is  the  commander  of  the 
U.S.  Army  Reserve  Command  in  East  Point,  Ga. 
Jones  has  served  the  Army,  National  Guard,  and 
Reserves  for  32  years.  As  a  civilian,  he  is  senior  vice 
president  and  director  of  marketing  and  private  inves- 
tor sales  for  Smith  Barney,  Harris  Upham  and  Co., 
Inc.  He  lives  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Doris  Marie  Leeper  '51  is  a  painter  and  sculptor 
living  in  New  Smyrna  Beach,  Ha.  Her  name  appears 
in  the  1984  edition  of  Who's  Who  in  American  Art. 

Lawrence  Richard  Nichols  '51,  Ph.D.'54  is  a 
history  professor  at  the  University  of  Eastern  Illinois 
and  a  past  chairman  of  the  division  of  Latin- 
American  Studies.  He  lives  in  Charleston,  111. 

Elbert  W.  Bowden  A.M/52,  Ph.D.'57  has  been 
on  sabbatical  leave  in  Cuernevaca,  Mexico,  writing 
another  book  on  money  and  banking.  He  returned 
i  his  fall  to  his  endowed  chair  of  banking  ar 
Appalachian  State  University. 

Dante  Germino  '52,  a  professor  in  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  Department  of  Government  and  Foreign 
Affairs  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  has  recently  pub- 
lished The  Inaugural  Addresses  of  American  Presidents: 
The  Puilic  Philosophy  and  Rhetoric. 

George  V.  Grune  '52  was  named  chairman  of  the 
board  and  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Reader's 
Digest  Association,  Inc. 


James  L.  Hamrick  A.M/52,  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  Greige  Fine  Foods,  Milliken  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  was  appointed  to  First  Federal  Savings  &. 
Loan  Association's  Spartanburg,  S.C.,  regional  board 
of  directors.  A  trustee  of  Furman  University,  he  is  also 
director  of  the  N.C.  Textile  Manufacturing  Associa- 
tion. He  and  his  wife,  Peggy,  live  in  Shelby,  N.C. 

Norb  F.  Schaefer  '52,  a  managing  partner  of 
Schaefer  Investments  and  a  former  president  of 
Inland  International,  received  an  honorary  engineer- 
ing degree  from  the  Rose-Hulman  Institute  of 
Technology.  He  is  a  Duke  trustee  and  member  of  the 
executive  committee,  as  well  as  president  of  Park 
Tudor  Trust  and  treasurer  of  St.  Vincent  Hospital 
Foundation. 

Marion  Stocking  Ph.D'52,  a  professor  of  English, 
has  retired  from  Wisconsin's  Beloit  College.  She  has 
moved  to  Ellsworth,  Maine,  where  she  plans  to  devote 
her  free  time  to  research. 

William  Shipp  B.S.CE.'53  has  been  promoted  to 
director  of  engineering  for  Liggett  &.  Myers  Tobacco 
Co.  in  Durham.  He  was  manager  of  planr  engineer- 
ing. He  joined  the  company  in  1957. 

Harold  Earnhardt  '54  was  elected  to  the  board  of 
directors  of  Citizen's  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  in 
Rockwell,  N.C.  He  is  a  brigadier  general  and  chief  of 
staff  in  the  N.C.  Air  National  Guard  and  the  owner 
of  Earnhardt  Investment  Co.,  an  equipment  leasing 
firm.  He  and  his  wife,  Helen,  live  in  Rockwell,  and 
have  three  children. 

Clause  S.  Phillips  Ph.D.'54  received  Western 
Michigan  University's  Distinguished  Service  Award. 
He  is  a  professor  in  the  political  science  department 
and  head  of  the  master's  program  in  development 
administration,  which  educates  people  to  work  in 
agencies  of  developing  countries.  He  is  also  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  African  Studies. 

Luciano  LAbate  Ph.D'56,  who  originally  came  to 
the  United  States  from  Italy  as  an  exchange  student, 
received  a  commendation  from  Georgia's  House  of 
Representatives.  LAbate  is  an  associate  professor  and 
chief  psychologist  in  the  child  psychiatry  division  of 
the  psychiatry  department  at  Emory  University's 
medical  school. 

N.  Scott  Craven  '58,  M.D.'62  left  his  psychiatry 
practice  in  Reno,  Nev.,  to  open  an  office  as  a  general 
practitioner  in  Lexington,  N.C.  Craven  has  served  on 
the  faculty  of  Tufts  Universiry  in  Boston  and  on  the 
staff  of  the  Medical  University  of  South  Carolina. 

William  K.  Quick  B.Div.'58,  a  senior  minister  of 
Metropolitan  Methodist  Church  in  Detroit,  Mich., 
received  an  honorary  divinity  degree  from  Albion 
College.  This  is  his  second  honorary  degree.  Quick 
has  served  as  trustee  to  both  Adrian  College  and  the 
Duke  Divinity  School.  He  hosts  a  TV  program, 
"Open  Doors."  He  and  his  wife,  Barbara,  have  four 
children. 

Clara  Flanagan  '59  of  Farmville,  N.C,  is  a 
painter  specializing  in  acrylics.  She  conducts 
workshops,  and  has  exhibited  her  works  in  North 
Carolina,  New  York,  and  Texas.  She  has  won  best  in 
show  four  times  at  the  annual  Wilson  Active  Artists 
show. 

R.  Wiley  Bourne  B.S.M.E.'59  is  president  of  both 
Eastman  Chemical  Products,  Inc.  and  Eastman 
Chemical  International  Ltd.  He  recently  completed  a 
one-year  Alfred  P.  Sloan  Fellowship  at  the  Sloan 
School  of  Management  at  MIT.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  American  Association  for  Textile  Technology, 
American  Textile  Manufacturers,  and  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
and  Tau  Beta  Pi  honorary  fraternities.  He  and  his  wife, 
Elise,  live  in  Kingsport,  Term.,  with  their  son  and 
daughter. 


MARRIAGES:  Mary  Kiser  Young  '51  to  Capt. 
David  L.  Cooper  on  March  3  in  Arlington,  Va. 
Residence:  Montreal,  Canada. 


60s 


Ronald  Bostian  '60  has  been  elected  to  the  board 
of  directors  of  Citizen's  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  in 
Salisbury,  N.C.  He  is  executive  dean  of  Rowan 
Technical  College  and  a  member  of  the  Southern 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools'  standards  com- 
mittee of  college  admissions.  He  and  his  wife,  Betty, 
live  in  Salisbury,  and  have  one  son. 

William  W.  Fore  M.D.'60  has  joined  the  faculty  of 
East  Carolina  University's  medical  school.  He  is  an 
associate  professor  in  the  department  of  medicine's 
section  of  endocrinology  and  metabolism  and  is  a 
medical  director  of  a  patient  education  program. 

J.  George  Harris  '60  has  been  named  chairman 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  Health  Group,  Inc.,  a 
hospital  and  long-term  care  management  company 
based  in  Nashville,  Tenn.  He  was  group  president  and 
executive  vice  president  of  American  Hospital  Supply 
Corp.  He  and  his  wife,  Sondra,  have  three  children. 

John  E.  SheatS  '61  received  the  1984  E.  Emmet 
Reid  Award  for  outstanding  teaching  and  research 
from  Rider  College,  where  he  is  a  chemistry  professor. 
Emmet  Reid  was  a  professor  at  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity who  continued  to  teach  and  do  research  until  his 
death  at  age  102 .  "I  doubt  I'll  go  that  long,"  writes 
Sheats,  who  is  currently  a  member  of  several  faculty 
committes,  a  faculty  adviser  for  the  Rider  Christian 
Fellowship,  and  a  co-chair  of  the  college's  United  Way 
Fund  Drive.  He  lives  in  Princeton,  N.J. 

Jessica  Richards  Linden  '62  is  market  support 
manager  of  the  finance  industry  in  IBM's  national 
marketing  division.  She  moved  to  Atlanta,  Ga.,  in 
July  from  Princeton,  N.J.,  where  she  had  been 
manager  of  the  application  transfer  teams  for  the  IBM 
finance  industry. 

William  O.  Walker  Jr.  Ph.D.'62,  a  religion  pro- 
fessor at  Trinity  University  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  is 
the  general  editor  of  the  university's  monograph  series 
in  religion.  He  is  an  associate  editor  of  the  new 
Harper's  Bible  Dictionary,  which  will  be  published  in 
1985.  Walker  received  Trinity's  Outstanding  Educator 
Award  for  1982-83 ,  and  is  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
southwest  region  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature. 

Jim  Best  '63  is  the  vice  president  of  merchandise 
planning  and  control  for  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  in 
their  Chicago  corporate  office.  He  directs  all  mer- 
chandise replenishment,  inventory  management,  and 
merchandise  planning  activities.  He  has  been  with 
the  company  20  years.He,  his  wife,  Nancy 
Jenkins  Best  '63,  and  their  rwo  children  live  in 
Naperville,  111. 

James  R.  Ladd  '64  is  national  personnel  partner 
for  Deloitte  Haskins  &.  Sells  in  their  executive  office 
in  New  York  City.  He  spent  the  past  five  years  in 
Japan  as  the  managing  partner.  He  and  his  family  will 
live  in  Darien,  Conn. 

Richard  H.  Rogers  J.D.'64,  secretary  and  general 
counsel  to  the  water  systems  technology  division  of 
Price  Brothers  Co.  in  Dayron,  Ohio,  has  been 
appointed  vice  president  and  general  manager.  He 
will  direct  the  performance  of  Price  as  the  primary 
supplier  of  technical  services  and  machinery  for  the 
company,  which  will  construct  a  1200-mile  concrete 
water  pipeline  in  Libya. 

Betty  Johnson  Angell  '65,  who  received  her 
master's  in  industrial  engineering  from  N.C.  State 
University  in  1982,  is  an  engineering  research 
psychologist  at  the  U.S.  Army  Safety  Center  in  Fort 
Rucker,  Ala.  She  lives  in  Dothan,  Ala. 
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CHILDREN'S  CHOICE 


Suzanne  Lathan 
Newton  '57  is 
happy  in  her 
job.  "I'm  making  my 
living  doing  what  I 
want  to  do."  What  she 
does  is  write  children's 
books— and  she  does  it 
well. 

Her  /  WW  Call  It 
Georgie's  Blues,  about 
a  Baptist  minister's 
family  in  a  small  town, 
was  chosen  by  The 
New  York  Times  as  one 
of  the  ten  best 
children's  books  of 
1983.  Another  book, 
An  End  to  Perfect,  was 
published  this  fall  by 
Viking  Press.  "It's 
about  how  a  young 
person  deals  with  a  loss 
of  any  kind,"  Newton 
says.  "Children  grieve 
without  knowing  how 
to  do  it,  and  adults 
don't  help  them  very 
much." 


The  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina,  native  spends 
about  six  months  a 
year  working  on  her 
novels.  The  rest  of  the 
time  she  devotes  to 
teaching  in  the  state's 
Poetry  in  the  Schools 
program.  Her  attitude 
toward  teaching  has 
changed  since  she  first 
tried  it  after  graduating 
from  Duke.  "I  vowed  I 
would  never  teach 
again,"  she  says. 
"Fortunately,  I  had  to 
break  that  vow.  I  found 
out  I  like  to  teach  but  I 
had  to  learn  how 
through  experience. 
Before,  I  was  trying  too 
much  to  control 
things." 

Newton's  change  in 
attitude  seems  to  have 
brought  her  a  new 
perspective.  "A  boy 
once  turned  in  to  me  a 
poem  with  the  line,  'A 


skunk  is  like  an  ice- 
cream sandwich.'  That 
is  completely  contrary 
to  what  you  normally 
think,  and  I  have  never 
forgotten  it.  That's  the 
whole  idea.  You  look  at 
the  world  in  a  new  way. 
And  that's  the  whole 
business  of  creativity— 
to  see  relationships  that 
haven't  been  seen 
before." 

Her  teaching,  she 
says,  keeps  her  in 
touch  with  her  readers, 
although  "I  really  don't 
think  about  who's 
going  to  read  the  book 
when  I'm  writing  it." 
She  prepares  no 
elaborate  outline 
before  starting,  just  a 
brief  sketch  of  the 
characters.  And  the 
endings?  "I'm  just  as 
surprised  as  anybody  at 
how  they  turn  out.  It's 
flying  through  the  fog 


all  the  way  through.  It's 
such  a  relief  when  I 
can  seek  the  end." 

Since  1971,  Newton 
has  had  seven  books 
published.  Being  a 
single  parent  with  four 
children,  she  describes 
her  early  writing  as  a 
matter  of  perseverance. 
"For  many  years,  while 
the  children  were 
young,  I  made  myself 
write  fifteen  minutes  a 
day.-.When  I  did  try  to 
write,  the  obstacles 
seemed  to  rise  out  of 
the  woodwork.  But  the 
problems  were 
probably  there  all  the 
time.  And  the  obstacles 
became  part  of  the 
fabric  that  you  make 
stories  out  of.  Overall, 
they  haven't  changed 
what  I  wanted  to  do." 


Donald  B.  Brooks  '65,  J.D.'68  was  named  presi- 
dent and  chief  operating  officer  of  The  Landmarks 
Group,  a  multi-million-dollar  office  park  developer  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.  He  and  his  wife,  Mary,  have  two 
children. 

Donald  Cameron  '65  is  working  for  McLean 
Trucking  in  Winston-Salem,  N.C.,  as  vice  president 
of  field  service.  He  heads  a  new  department  which 
includes  cargo,  liability  claims,  safety,  purchasing  and 
real  estate. 

William  K.  Easley  '65  has  been  appointed  a  vice 
president  in  the  textile  manufacturing  divisioh  of 
Springs  Industries  in  Fort  Mills,  S.C.  His  respon- 
sibilities include  six  apparel  fabrics  weaving  plants  in 
the  two  Carolinas.  Easley  has  been  with  the  company 
since  1965  when  he  began  as  a  management  trainee. 

Peter  W.  Hochachka  Ph.D.'65,  a  biology  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  British  Columbia  in 
Vancouver,  is  the  co-author  of  Biochemical  Adaptation, 
published  by  Princeton  University  Press. 


Vaughn  Pearson  '65  is  completing  a  one-year 
term  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  Dallas'  American 
Institute  of  Banking  chapter.  A  senior  vice  president 
with  InterFirst  Bank  Dallas,  he  is  also  a  member  of 
the  Tulane  Business  School  Council. 

W.  Thomas  Warren  B.S.E.E.'65  is  director  of  net- 
work control  facilities  for  Burroughs  Corp.  He  lives  in 
Boulder,  Colo. 

J.  Fred  Bowman  M.S.E.E.'67  is  a  senior  planning 
engineer  at  AT&T  Technologies,  and  his  wife,  Betty,  is 
a  middle  school  principal,  in  Burlington,  N.C.  They 
have  four  children. 

Sharon  Stephens  Brehm  '67,  Ph.D.'73  is  a 
psychology  professor  at  the  University  of  Kansas  in 
Lawrence.  She  has  had  five  books  dealing  with  social 
psychology  published  in  the  past  eight  years.  She  has 
presented  papers,  talks,  and  colloquia  all  over  Europe 
and  the  U.S.  Since  1983,  she  has  been  acting  co-chair 
of  the  psychology  department,  and  since  1978,  has 
chaired  its  child  clinical  subspecialty. 


Janet  E.  Poppendieck  '67,  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor in  the  sociology  department  at  CUNY's  Hunter 
College,  is  one  of  43  recipients  of  the  W.K.  Kellogg 
Foundation's  National  Fellowship  Program.  The  pro- 
gram provides  a  $30,000  grant  to  pursue  an  area  of 
study  that  will  be  enlightening  professionally.  The 
Kellogg  Foundation  searches  for  leaders  who  have  a 
diversity  of  interests,  self-direction,  and  the  ability 
and  vision  to  formulate  ideas  for  the  improvement  of 
the  human  condition.  Poppendieck  is  a  founding 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Community 
Food  Resource  Center  for  New  York  City.  From 
CUNY,  she  has  received  a  Scholar  Incentive  Award 
and  a  Faculty  Research  Award.  She  has  also  written 
articles  on  social  welfare  issues. 

Donald  H.  Frazier  '68  is  the  president  of  Ener- 
bank  Corp.  in  Washington,  DC.  He  co-founded  Ener- 
bank,  an  investment/engineering  company  that  seeks 
to  make  buildings  energy  efficient  at  no  cost  to  the 
building  owners.  Frazier  was  a  member  of  the  original 
White  House  energy  team  and  an  adviser  to  the  com- 
missioner of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
during  its  establishment.  He  and  his  daughter  live  in 
Washington,  DC. 

Richard  J.  Hargrove  A.M.'68,  Ph.D'71  is  an 
associate  professor  who  teaches  American  Colonial 
and  Revolutionary  War  history  at  Western  Illinois 
University.  He  recently  received  the  University  of 
Delaware  First  Annual  Manuscript  Award  for  General 
John  Burgoyne,  judged  the  best  book  in  the  fields  of 
American  military,  naval,  or  diplomatic  history. 

Richard  Stockton  Lord  B.S.E.E.'68  is  now  the 
branch  head  of  the  surface  ship  stability  bridge  of  the 
Naval  Sea  Systems  Command  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Rebecca  Michaels  McNown  A.M/68  has 
moved  from  the  computer  service  industry  of  Califor- 
nia's Silicon  Valley  to  Global  Software  in  Raleigh, 
N.C,  as  product  manager  for  integrated  cost  control 
system. 

Marguerite  W.  Sallee  '68  is  the  director  of  Tenn. 
Gov.  Lamar  Alexander's  new  four  year  "Healthy 
Children  Initiative"  program.  She  lives  in  Cookeville, 
Tenn. 

George  K.  Walker  A.M.'68  is  a  law  professor  at 
Wake  Forest  University.  In  March,  the  graduating 
seniors  chose  him  to  receive  the  school's  Excellence 
in  Teaching  Award.  His  research  and  teaching  inter- 
ests include  international  law,  federal  jurisdiction, 
and  admiralty.  He  and  his  wife,  Phyllis,  have  two 
children. 

Allan  M.  Parrent  Ph.D'69  is  vice  president  and 
associate  dean  for  academic  affairs  at  Virginia's 
Episcopal  Theological  Seminary.  He  was  recently 
named  the  Clinton  S.  Quin  Professor  of  Christian 
Ethics.  He  delivered  the  keynote  address  at  the 
Episcopal  Church's  National  Conference  on  Peace  in 
Denver,  Colo. 

Gregory  J.  Bowcott  '69  is  now  director  of  cor- 
porate development  for  the  San  Diego-based  Gibraltar 
MoneyCenter  Inc.  Bowcott  was  vice  president  of  loan 
origination  for  Citicorp  Savings  in  Oakland,  Calif. 
He  lives  in  Rancho  Penasquitos,  Calif. 

MARRIAGES:  John  D.  Kirkland  A.M.'63, 

Ph.D.'65  to  Sara  Manner  '70  on  June  24, 1983. 
Residence:  Lewisburg,  Pa. 

BIRTHS:  Second  son  to  Ann  Bennett  Rogers 

'65  and  Tommie  Rogers  on  Dec.  24.  Named  Alan 
Lee  .  .  .  Second  child  and  first  daughter  to  Norman 
G.  Cooper  J.D'67  and  Kay  Hord  Cooper  on  Dec. 
13  in  Fort  Polk,  La.  Named  Katherine  Preston  .  .  . 
Fifth  child  and  third  daughter  to  Mary  Agnew 
Hollinger  B.S.N.'68  and  Kent  Hollinget  on  Jan.  17 . 
Named  Susan  Jane  .  .  .  First  child  to  Barbara 
Eierman  Schaich  '70  and  Terry  Lee 
Schaick  '69  on  Dec.  15.  Named  David  Alexander. 
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BALLAD  OF  JEFF  AND  JEFF 


etvveen  them, 
they  play  con- 
certina, guitar, 
banjo,  fiddle,  mando- 
lin, dulcimer,  Jew's 
harp— even  bones, 
spoons,  and  the  nose 
flute.  Jeff  Warner  *65 
(seated)  and  Jeff  Davis 
'69  (standing)  perform 
traditional  music  They 
have  traveled  to  North 
Carolina  to  learn  the 
old  mountain  ballads, 
to  Utah  for  cowboy 
songs,  and  to  Nova 
Scotia  for  early  fiddle 
tunes. 

Before  Warner  was 
born,  bis  parents, 
Frank  Warner  '25  and 
Anne,  gathered  songs 
from  rural  American 
singers,  beginning  in 
1938.  They  were 
responsible  for  finding 
the  now  well-known 
"Hang  Down  Your 
Head,  Tom  Dooley" 
and  "He's  Got  the 
Whole  World  in  His 
Hands."  A  major 
portion  of  their  work, 
Traditional  American 
Folk  Songs:  From  the 
Anne  and  Frank 


Warner  Collection, 
will  be  published  this 
fall  by  Syracuse 
University  Press. 

Davis  recalls  Frank 
Warner's  visit  to  his 
school:  "I  remember 
him  standing  on  our 
stage.  I  was  just  an 
average  middle-class, 
seventh-grade  kid,  and 
there  he  was,  telling 
stories  and  singing 
songs  about  people 
who  were  so  different 
from  me.  I'd  never 
known  what  it  was  not 
to  have  shoes.  He  made 
me  know  that  this 
music  was  coming 
from  real  people.  He 
really  knocked  me 
out." 

The  two  Jeffs  grew 
up  in  the  same  Long 
Island  town  and 
attended  the  same 
school.  Going  to  Duke 
had  become  a  family 
tradition  for  both: 
Davis'  mother  is  Meg 
Washburn  Davis  '37, 
and  Warner's  brother, 
Gerret  Warner  '68, 
followed  their  father's 
lead.  It  wasn't  until 


1971  that  the  two  Jeffs 
combined  their  talents, 
working  on  the  staff  of 
Long  Island's  Guitar 
Workshop.  Their  first 
concert  together  was  in 
the  basement  of  a 
Presbyterian  church. 

"We  were  terrified," 
says  Warnet  "The  only 
thing  we  knew  to  do 
was  to  make  a  list  of 
the  songs  we  knew  as 
kids  or  had  seen  people 
sing  with  kids.  We  had 
no  idea  what  kids 
would  like.  We  never 
sat  down  to  say  *What 
do  we  want  to  do?'  We 
just  discovered  things 
piece  by  piece." 

Since  then,  they've 
produced  folk  music 
concerts,  singing  for 
East  Coast  schools, 
museums,  and  colleges, 
and  have  recorded  for 
Prestige,  Collector, 
Minstrel,  and  National 
Geographic  Records. 
And  they  have  worked 
with  both  the  Ohio  and 
the  Alaska  arts-in- 
education  programs. 

They  have  blended 
their  particular 


interests  (Davis  in 
western  and  Appala- 
chian songs  and  dance 
tunes,  and  Warner  in 
northeastern  ballads 
and  seafarers'  songs) 
into  a  partnership  that 
has  lasted  for  more 
than  a  decade.  As  guest 
lecturers/performers  for 
the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution since  1979, 
they've  strummed, 
picked,  and  vocalized 
their  way  around  the 
country.  Their  most 
recent  stop  was  a 
homecoming  of  sorts, 
on  campus  in  June  as 
part  of  the  British- 
American  Festival. 
"It  was  fun  to  get 
back  to  Durham,"  says 
Davis,  "if  a  little  odd  to 
be  performing  on  the 
quadrangle  where  I 
frolicked  and  vigiled 
once.  Despite  all  the 
changes  that  have 
occurred  in  Durham 
and  at  Duke,  it  was 
pleasant  to  discover 
that,  yes,  Bullock's  still 
serves  the  best 
barbecue  in  the  South." 
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Kathleen  Braun  70,  who  earned  her  M.B.A. 
from  Washington  University  in  1980,  is  a  financial 
analyst  with  IBM  in  White  Plains,  N.Y.  She  lives  in 
Westport,  Conn. 

Craig  S.  Higgins  M.H.A.70  is  chairman  of  the 
department  of  health  care  administration  at  Stonehill 
College  in  N.  Easton,  Mass.  He  is  a  member  of  several 
health  associations  and  is  chairman  of  the  budget  and 
finance  committee  for  the  1985  Boston  Association 
for  the  Care  of  Childrens'  Health  Annual 
Conference. 

Joe  Ben  Hoyle  70,  an  associate  professor  of 
accounting  at  the  University  of  Richmond,  was 
named  the  1983-84  Professor  of  the  Year.  He  is  the 
author  of  Advanced  Accounting,  published  in  January. 

James  P.  Knight  70,  M.H.A.'82,  who  has  served 
since  1982  as  assistant  administrator  of  Annie  Penn 
Memorial  Hospital  in  Reidsville,  N.C.,  was  promoted 
to  administrator  in  May. 

Stephen  M.  Miller  70,  emergency  service  direc- 
tor at  Humana  Hospital  Greensboro,  has  contracted 
with  a  Humana  Corp.  subsidiary  to  operate  two  Med- 
First  health  care  centers  in  Greensboro.  The  centers 
will  be  the  third  and  fourth  emergency  care  centers  in 
the  city. 

Robert  C.  Morris  70  is  an  associate  professor  at 
Northern  Illinois  University  in  Dekalb,  111.  He  will  be 
teaching  graduate  courses  in  education.  He  was  an 
assistant  professor  at  Auburn  University  and  associate 
professor  at  the  University  of  South  Carolina. 

Diane  D.  Robinson  70  is  vice  president  and 
secretary  of  Top  OThe  Charts,  a  Chapel  Hill,  N.C., 
company  that  invests  in  leasing  audio  master  tapes. 
She  was  vice  president  of  Lease  Ventures,  a  venture- 


capital  firm,  and  Financial  Associates  Inc.,  a  con- 
sulting firm,  both  in  Arlington,  Va. 

Tetsunao  Yamamorl  Ph.D.70  is  president  of 
Food  for  the  Hungry,  an  international  organization 
dedicated  to  feeding  and  aiding  those  in  need.  Until 
1981,  he  was  a  professor  and  director  of  intercultural 
studies  at  Biola  University  and  the  vice  president  of 
the  Institute  for  American  Church  Growth.  He  has 
traveled  and  done  research  in  Japan,  Brazil,  Ethiopia, 
and  Indonesia.  He  now  lives  in  Scottsdale,  Ariz.,  and 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  with  his  wife  and  two  daughters. 

Adrenee  Glover  Freeman  71  was  appointed 
secretary  and  resident  counsel  of  First  Peoples  Bank  in 
Gaddon  Township,  N.J.  Her  responsibilities  include 
operation  of  the  bank's  legal  division  and  compliance 
area.  She  is  a  member  of  both  the  Camden  County 
and  New  Jersey  bar  associations  and  lives  in  Boorhees, 
N.J. 

Gordon  G.  Glffen  71  has  been  named  a  partner 
in  the  Atlanta-based  law  firm  of  Hansell  and  Post.  He 
and  his  wife,  Pattie  Alfred  Glffen  B.S.N.73,  live 
in  Atlanta. 

John  Newell  71  joined  Broadcast  Music,  Inc.  as  a 
composer  affiliate.  He  is  a  concert  pianist  whose  pro- 
grams consist  of  20th  century  works  and  his  own 
compositions.  His  "Suite  of  English  Lyrics,"  a  work  for 
a  mixed  chorus,  was  performed  in  the  Wildacres 
Festival  in  North  Carolina  this  summer.  He  lives  in 
Worthington,  Mass. 

Paul  H.  Stock  71  is  the  executive  vice  president 
and  counsel  for  the  N.C.  League  of  Savings  Institu- 
tions. He  is  also  chairman  of  the  attorneys  committee 
of  the  U.S.  League  of  Savings  Institutions. 

J.  Lawrence  Waldruff  B.S.E.E.71,  M.S.E.E.73  is 
manager  of  the  systems  engineering  department, 
special  projects,  at  E.G.&.  G.,  Inc.  in  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 


Stephen  W.  Anderson  72  moved  to  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  in  January  after  completing  his  pediatric  resi- 
dency and  fellowship  in  pediatric  endocrinology  and 
diabetes  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.  He  is  now  in  private  practice, 
and  works  at  the  Scottish  Rite  Children's  Hospital. 

Paul  M.  Dennis  Jr.  72  was  named  vice  president 
and  associate  general  counsel  of  the  Northwestern 
Financial  Corp.  in  Wilkesboro,  N.C.  Before  joining 
Northwestern  in  1982,  he  had  a  private  law  practice 
in  Greensboro.  He  and  his  wife,  Paula  Stephani 
74,  have  two  daughters  and  live  in  Wilkesboro. 

James  E.  Douthat  M.Div.72,  Ed.D.77,  former 
dean  of  student  life  at  Duke,  is  administrative  vice 
president  at  Albion  College.  He  was  vice  president  of 
student  life  at  Albion.  He  was  recently  selected  a 
member  of  the  Harvard  Institute  of  Educational 
Management.  He  and  his  wife,  Emily,  have  one  son. 

Paul  D.  Escott  A.M.72,  Ph.D.74,  a  history  pro- 
fessor at  UNC-Charlotte,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
board  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  Press  for  a 
five-year  term.  His  book,  Slavery  Remembered,  won  the 
1979  Mayflower  Cup  Award,  presented  for  the  best 
nonfiction  work  during  a  year. 

Sue  C.  Estroff  72,  an  associate  professor  of  social 
and  administrative  medicine  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill, 
received  the  1984  Margaret  Mead  Award,  granted  to 
"young  scholars  who  show  a  meaningful  and  construc- 
tive interpretation  of  anthropological  data."  Estroff  is 
the  author  of  Making  It  Crazy:  An  Ethnography  of 
Psychiatric  Clients  in  an  American  Community. 

Elisabeth  S.  Petersen  J.D.72  has  practiced  law 

in  Durham  for  the  past  12  years.  Her  practice  includes 
bankruptcy,  commercial,  labor,  real  estate,  and  general 
civil  law. 

Robert  West  72  earned  his  M.B.A.  from  the  ex- 
ecutive master's  program  at  Northwestern  University's 
Kellogg  Graduate  School  of  Management.  He  and  his 
wife,  Yael,  live  in  Northbrook,  111. 
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James  D.  Garrison  J.D.73  has  been  appointed 
senior  attorney  in  the  legal  department  of  Texaco  Inc. 
He  specializes  in  legal  matters  concerning  labor  rela- 
tions. 

Dana  Lesher  M.S.73  is  a  manager  of  quality  pro- 
grams at  IBM  in  the  Research  Triangle  Park.  He  is 
also  a  faculty  consultant  at  IBM's  Manufacturing 
Technology  Institute  in  New  York  City.  He  has  been 
an  associate  professor  at  San  Jose  State  College  and  a 
lecturer  at  Duke's  Fuqua  School  of  Business. 

Marilyn  Biggs  Murchlson  73  is  organist  and 
choir  director  of  the  Falls  Church  in  Falls  Church,  Va. 
Her  husband,  Joe,  is  associate  editor  of  a  weekly 
newspaper  in  Columbia,  Md.  They  live  in  Bethesda, 
Md. 

Jerry  W.  Smith  B.H.S.73  is  vice  president  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Wisconsin  Camp  for 
Asthmatic  Children.  He  is  a  member  of  the  pediatrics 
department  at  Milwaukee  Medical  Clinic.  Smith  is 
the  first  physician's  assistant  to  become  a  fellow  in  the 
International  College  of  Pediatrics,  associate  fellow  in 
the  American  Association  of  Clinical  Immunology 
and  Allegry,  and  associate  fellow  in  the  Society  for 
Ear,  Nose,  and  Throat  Advances  in  Children.  His 
wife,  Pamela,  was  assistant  head  nurse  on  Duke 
Hospital's  Rankin  Ward.  The  Smiths  and  their  three 
sons  live  in  Milwaukee. 

James  M.  Vest  Ph.D.73,  an  associate  professor  of 
French  at  Southwestern  at  Memphis,  received  the 
$5,000  Clarence  Day  Award  for  Outstanding 
Teaching  at  Southwestern.  Vest  was  in  Paris  con- 
ducting a  study  abroad  program  when  the  college 
formally  recognized  his  contributions  to  their  foreign 
language  program.  Vest  is  also  an  adviser  to  the 
French  Club  and  the  International  House  on  campus. 

Hope  Ward  73,  M.Div.78  is  the  first  woman  pastor 
of  Broadway  United  Methodist  Church  in  Sanford, 
NC.  She  has  been  the  youth  curriculum  writer  for 
the  Methodist  Publishing  House,  and  has  been 
involved  with  missionary  work  in  Bolivia.  She  and 
her  husband,  Mike,  have  two  children. 

Steven  Kline  Beckner  74  is  a  reporter  and 
columnist  for  the  Washington  Times.  He  lives  in 
Washington,  DC. 

James  A.  Byerly  74  was  named  a  partner  in  the 
law  firm  of  Urban  and  Coolidge  in  Houston,  Texas. 

James  D.  Collins  B.S.M.E.74,  M.S.76,  Ph.D'82 
is  an  X-ray  tube  engineer  at  General  Electric  Medical 
Systems  in  Milwaukee.  His  wife,  Melodie  Feather 
Collins  B.S.M.E.'82,  is  in  dental  school  at  Mar- 
quette University.  They  live  in  Milwaukee. 

Christopher  J.  Cramer  74  has  left  Solomon 

Brothers  to  join  Drexel  Burnham  and  Lambert,  Inc., 
in  Chicago,  111.,  as  vice  president  and  regional 
manager.  He  will  introduce  a  mortgage  department 
for  the  firm. 

H.  Dabney  Smith  II  74  is  a  vice  president  of  the 
North  Carolina  National  Bank  Corp.  in  Greensboro. 
Since  joining  NCNB  in  1979,  Smith  has  served  as 
senior  special  projects  analyst,  credit  analyst,  and 
commercial  banking  center  manager. 

William  C.  Barrett  75  and  his  wife,  Becky 
Allen  Colvln  Barrett  76,  recently  moved  to 
Sausalito,  Calif.,  from  West  Germany.  He  works  for 
the  Letterman  Army  Medical  Center. 

Blake  L.  Blair  75  is  the  manager  of  administrative 
operations  for  IBM's  Wall  Street  branch  in  New  York. 
He  has  been  performing  with  a  group  of  19  other 
"IBMers"  in  Miami  Beach,  Bermuda,  and  Anaheim, 
Calif.,  at  recognition  events  IBM  has  held  for  its 
national  accounts  division.  He  and  his  wife,  Emily, 
live  in  Brooklyn  Heights. 


Mark  Robert  Blum  75  of  Doraville,  Ga.,  pub- 
lished an  article  on  corporate  taxation  in  the  March 
issue  of  Practical  Accountant. 

Charles  D.  Brady  M.D.75  of  Greenville,  N.C., 
was  appointed  director  of  health  services  at 
Shippensburg  University.  He  will  supervise  a  staff  of 
nurses  and  the  university's  Etter  Health  Center,  a 
24-hour  emergency  facility.  He  had  begun  a  family 
medicine  internship  at  East  Carolina  University  in 
1983,  but  resigned  to  accept  this  appointment. 

Alan  Morse  Johnson  75,  chief  resident  in 
general  surgery  at  the  University  of  Virginia's  medical 
center,  received  the  Upjohn  Achievement  Award. 
The  medical  school  presents  this  award  in  recognition 
of  academic  excellence  in  surgery.  Johnson  has  been 
in  residency  training  at  U.Va.  since  1980. 

Ronald  H.  Karlson  Ph.D.75  has  been  promoted 
to  associate  professor  in  life  and  health  sciences  at  the 
University  of  Delaware. 

Ann  Lansing  75,  M.D'81  has  finished  her  residen- 
cy training  in  internal  medicine  at  Duke  and  has 
begun  practicing  in  Asheville,  N.C. 

Claire  Ridley  Ranney  75  has  been  promoted  to 
vice  president  of  Trust  Company  Bank  in  Atlanta. 
She  joined  the  bank  in  1978. 

James  M.  Robinson  75  was  recently  designated 
as  a  certified  employee  benefit  specialist  by  the  Inter- 
national Foundation  of  Employee  Benefit  Plans  and 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania's  Wharton  School.  To 
qualify,  Robinson  passed  a  series  of  college  level 
national  examinations  and  met  the  IFEBP's  high  stan- 
dards for  business  and  professional  conduct.  He  is 
employed  by  the  Southern  Company. 


Albert  RumakS  75  attends  N.C.  State  University 
and  works  at  Becton  Dickinson  &  Co..  His  wife, 
Janet,  is  a  tax  processor  at  Cameron  Brown  Co.  in 
Raleigh.  They  live  in  Cary,  N.C. 

Steven  E.  Shore  75  resigned  as  administrator  at 
the  Caswell  County  and  Person  County  Family 
Medical  Centers  to  become  industrial  development 
coordinator  for  Caswell  County. 

Paul  Wright  J.D.75  is  a  district  court  judge  in 
Goldsboro,  N.C.  He  has  served  as  a  judge  since  1978. 
Wright  has  also  been  a  prosecuting  attorney  in  both 
district  and  superior  courts. 

Claude  R.  Carmichael  76  has  been  appointed 
vice  president  of  institutional  and  private  accounts  at 
Oppenheimer  and  Co.,  Inc.  in  New  York  City. 

Greg  Gombar  76  is  vice  president,  controller  for 
the  Charlotte  Memorial  Hospital  and  Medical 
Center.  His  responsibilities  include  disbursement 
accounting,  fund  accounting,  general  accounting, 
reimbusement  accounting,  payroll,  and  accounts 
payable.  He  and  his  wife,  Linda,  have  a  daughter. 

Alice  Ammerman  Keyserling  76,  who 

received  her  master's  in  public  health  from  UNC- 
Chapel  Hill  in  1981,  is  a  pediatric  clinical  nutritionist 
and  has  an  adjunct  faculty  appointment  at  Syracuse 
University.  Her  husband,  Thomas  C. 
Keyserling  76,  is  completing  his  residency  in  in- 
ternal medicine  at  the  University  of  Rochester. 

Thomas  P.  Lockhart  76  is  working  at  the  U.S. 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  in  Maryland  while  he  is 
on  leave  from  General  Electric  Corporate  Research 
and  Development.  He  and  his  wife,  Francesca,  live  in 
Bethesda,  Md. 


Jim  Rosenfield  '81 
is  into  news  in  a 
big  way.  As  a 
reporter  for  KTRK-TV 
in  Houston,  Texas,  he 
says  the  state's  ten- 
gallon  reputation 
extends  to  its  news. 
"You  think  of  Texas  as 
doing  everything 
bigger,  and  it  does— 
even  its  fires.  I  once 
covered  a  seven-acre 
tire  fire.  Then  there 
was  the  annual  Home- 
builders  Show  at  the 
Astrodome.  It  was  my 
first  assignment.  I  had 
to  find  a  story  and  do  a 
live  shot.  Do  you  have 
any  idea  how  large  the 
Astrodome  is?" 

Big-time  television 
takes  some  getting  used 
to,  especially  for  a 


Scarsdale,  New  York, 
native  who's  become 
an  urban  cowboy  in 
the  Lone  Star  State.  He 
recalls  another  news 
story— the  annual 
Livestock  Show  and 
Rodeo,  also  held  in  the 
Astrodome —which 
required  his  wearing 
the  obligatory  cowboy 
hat  and  boots  for  his 
report.  "I  remember 
thinking,  Hoy,  if 
anybody  back  home 
could  see  me...'  " 

That  could  happen 
sooner  than  later. 
Rosenfield's  arrival  in 
Houston  earlier  this 
year  from  WTVD-TV 
in  Durham,  North 
Carolina,  marked  a 
jump  from  the  nation's 
thirty-seventh  media 


market  to  the  tenth; 
and  he  has  his  eye  on 
the  top  five,  particu- 
larly Philadelphia  and 
New  York,  the  fourth 
and  first  markets.  An 
English  major  at  Duke, 
he  became  interested  in 
news  writing  after  tak- 
ing a  few  public  policy 
courses,  then  pursued 
an  internship  at  WTVD 
during  the  summer 
after  his  junior  year. 
Virtually  all  his  week- 
ends were  spent  at  the 
TV  station,  and  by 
graduation,  he  had  a 
full-time  job.  Rosen- 
field  began  as  a  general 
assignment  reporter, 
and  after  a  short  and 
unmemorable  stint 
covering  the  weather, 
he  landed  the  weekend 
anchor  post. 

There  was  no  honey- 
moon when  he  arrived 
in  February  at  KTRK- 
TV.  "You  have  to  think 
on  your  feet  here. 
There  are  a  lot  more 
live  shots,  a  lot  more 
breaking  news."  A 
general  assignment 
reporter,  he  often 
works  ten-hour  days— 
sometimes  nights. 
Conceding  that  tele- 
vision news  is  some- 


what restrictive  in  the 
time  allotted  to  each 
story,  Rosenfield  is  still 
loyal  to  the  medium.  "I 
enjoy  using  sound  and 
pictures  to  bring  the 
words  to  life,  even 
though  there  are  some 
days  when  I  wish  I  had 
more  time."  After  the 
success  of  a  number  of 
week-long  series  he  did 
for  Durham's  WTVD- 
one  on  obesity  was 
especially  well  received 
in  the  weight-loss 
capital— Rosenfield  is 
using  this  in-depth 
format  at  KTRK. 
Recendy,  he  did  a 
series  on  music  videos, 
and  he  is  planning 
another  on  hazardous- 
wastes  disposal.  "I 
really  enjoy  the  series 
work,"  he  says,  "and 
would  like  to  do  half- 
hour  news 
documentaries." 

No  longer  a  Texas 
tenderfoot,  Rosenfield 
would  eventually  like 
to  work  his  way  back 
up  North.  "That's  my 
home.  But  you  know 
what?  Cowboy  boots 
really  are  comfortable." 
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Kate  O'Hanlan  76  has  been  appointed  fellow  in 
gynecologic-oncology  at  Thomas  Jefferson  University 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Jane  Prasse  Taft  76  was  promoted  to  vice  presi- 
dent in  the  Connecticut  National  Bank's  commercial 
south  division.  She  is  an  account  officer  responsible 
for  a  portfolio  of  middle  market  commercial  accounts. 
She  and  her  husband,  William  C.  Taft  Jr.76,  live 
in  Branford,  Conn. 

Rochelle  Balen  Talley  M.S.76  is  employed  at 
Triangle  Therapy  Association,  Inc.  Her  husband, 
Thomas,  is  a  dentist  and  commercial  real  estate 
developer.  They  live  in  Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

Jeffrey  S.  Akman  77  has  been  appointed  in- 
structor on  the  faculty  of  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity's psychiatry  department.  He  will  also  serve  as 
chief  resident  of  inpatient  psychiartic  services  at 
G.W.U.  for  the  year.  He  lives  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Mark  G.  G.  Barry  77  is  marketing  services 
manager  for  Schrader  Automotive  Products  Division 
of  Scovill  Inc.,  responsible  for  the  division's  advertis- 
ing and  promotional  efforts,  trade  exhibits,  and 
literature  development.  He  was  product  manager  for 
Aladdin  Industries'  consumer  business  unit.  Barry  was 
selected  as  one  of  the  Outstanding  Young  Men  of 
America  by  the  American  Marketing  Association  in 
1980. 

Marsha  Davis  77  has  received  a  fellowship  from 
the  National  Heart,  Lung  and  Blood  Institute  for 
training  in  the  field  of  cardiovascular  health  behaviors 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota's  epidemiology 
division. 

William  Davis  PT.  Cert'77  is  a  physician's  assistant 
working  part  time  at  the  Warrenton  (N.C.)  Medical 
Clinic.  He  had  worked  as  an  assistant  at  Beckford 
Medical  Center  since  1977. 

Jairy  C.  Hunter  Jr.  Ph.D.77  is  president  of  Bap- 
tist College  at  Charleston,  S.C.  He  was  vice 
chancellor  for  business  affairs  and  development  at 
UNC-Wilmington,  where  he  was  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  management  courses.  He  and  his  wife, 
Carole,  have  two  children. 

Peter  G.  Keese  Th.M.77  is  the  chaplain  and 
director  of  clinical  pastoral  education  at  Duke's 
medical  center.  He  was  elected  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  National  Hospice  Organization  in 
May. 

Lisa  Krieger  77  is  the  Washington,  DC,  editor  of 
American  Medical  News. 

Peter  I.  Sheft  77  is  associated  with  the  law  firm  of 
Sheft,  Wright,  &.  Sweeney  in  New  York  City. 

Elizabeth  Weaver  77,  ].D.'80  is  an  attorney  in 
Miami,  Fla.  She  is  married  to  Dave  Feinman. 

John  E.  Zamer  J.D.77  has  been  named  a  partner 
in  the  Atlanta-based  law  firm  of  Hansell  and  Post. 

Miriam  L.  Cameron  78,  who  received  her  M.D. 
degree  from  Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine,  will 
train  in  internal  medicine  at  George  Washington 
University  Hospital  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Susan  N.  Chernoff  78  is  associated  with  the  law 
firm  of  Gardner,  Carton  &.  Douglas,  which  has  offices 
in  Chicago,  Libertyville,  111.,  and  Washington,  D.C. 

Donna  K.  Daniel  78  received  her  master's  in  mar- 
riage and  family  counseling/counseling  psychology 
from  Appalachian  State  University  in  1983.  She  is  a 
substance  abuse  counselor  II  with  the  Piedmont  Area 
Mental  Health  Clinic  in  Concord,  N.C. 

Gary  E.  Evonluk  78,  Ph.D.'84  received  his  doctor- 
ate in  pharmacology  in  May  and  has  accepted  a 
postdoctoral  fellowship  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology. 


David  J.  Hilleren  78  has  begun  a  three-year 
residency  in  radiology  at  the  University  of  California 
in  Davis.  He  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Wisconsin's  medical  school  in  1982  and  interned  in 
surgery  at  the  Methodist  Hospital  of  Dallas  until  July 
of  1983. 

Candace  B.  Holladay  78,  M.S.'80  received  her 
M.D.  degree  from  Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine 
and  will  train  in  pediatrics  at  the  Medical  University 
of  South  Carolina  in  Charleston. 

Harry  W.  Johnson  Jr.  78  received  his  M.D. 
degree  from  Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine  and 
will  train  in  surgery  at  N.C.  Baptist  Hospital. 

Nancy  Reynolds  Pagano  M.Div.78,  Th.M.'Sl 

is  the  second  woman  in  the  Diocese  of  North 
Carolina  to  be  ordained  as  a  minister.  She  will  serve 
as  an  assistant  to  a  priest  in  an  Episcopal  church. 
Before  her  ordination,  she  was  a  medical  editor  in 
Chapel  Hill.  She  and  her  husband  have  two  sons  and 
live  in  Chapel  Hill. 

Paige  T.  Pratt  78  is  attending  UNC-Chapel  Hill 
where  she  is  working  on  her  master's  in  social  work. 
She  lives  in  Durham. 

Christopher  Glenn  Sawyer  J.D.78,  an  at- 
torney in  the  Atlanta  law  firm  of  Alston  &  Bird,  was 
elected  secretary-treasurer  of  the  4,200-member 
Atlanta  Bar  Association  for  1984-85.  Sawyer,  who 
joined  the  firm  in  1978,  specializes  in  general  corpor- 
ate and  real  estate  law. 

Larry  Balentl  78,  M.H.A.'Sl ,  a  management 
associate  for  SunHealth  Inc.  of  Charlotte,  N.C,  is  a 
nominee  for  the  American  College  of  Hospital 
Administrators. 

Arthur  C.  Zeldman  J.D.78  heads  the  Myrtle 
Beach,  S.C.  office  of  the  firm  of  Wishart,  Norris, 
Henninger  &  Pittman,  PA.  He  is  married  to  Lynn 
Carol  Baumblatt  77,  a  public  relations 
professional. 

H.  Alexander  Claiborne  Jr.  Ph.D.79  received  a 

Faculty  Foreign  Travel  Award  from  Wake  Forest's 
Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine.  The  awards  are 
made  on  the  basis  of  the  scientific  merit  of  faculty 
members'  work  and  their  potential  for  travel  in  career 
development.  The  assistant  professor  of  biochemistry 
will  present  a  paper  in  Brighton,  England,  at  the  8th 
International  Symposium  on  Flavins  and 
Flavoproteins. 

David  M.  Cobosco  B.S.E.79,  who  earned  his 
M.B.A.  from  Harvard  in  1983,  is  a  product  coordina- 
tor with  Teradyne,  Inc.  in  Boston. 

Connie  Schultz  Ellis  B.S.N.79  is  an  adult  nurse 
practitioner  teaching  at  Felician  College  in  Lodi,  N.J. 
She  and  her  husband,  Robert,  live  in  Verona,  N.J. 

Alex  J.  Escarano  79  is  a  promotion  writer  for 
Metromedia  station  KTTVTV  in  Los  Angeles,  where 
he  recently  wrote,  directed,  and  produced  a  special 
birthday  tribute  for  comedienne  Lucille  Ball.  He  also 
writes  comedy  material  for  Joan  Rivers  and  others. 

Douglas  E.  Farst  B.S.M.E.79  received  his  M.D. 
degree  in  1983  from  the  University  of  Tennessee  and 
is  doing  his  residency  in  internal  medicine  at 
UTMemphis. 

Susan  Hapak  Goshorn  79  is  a  supervisor  in  the 
management  consulting  services  department  of  the 
firm  of  Ernst  &  Whinney  in  Memphis,  Tenn.  Since 
1982,  when  she  joined  Ernst  &  Whinney,  an  interna- 
tional public  accounting  firm,  she  has  been  involved 
with  the  development  of  a  computerized  management 
information  and  accounting  system  for  retirement 
communities. 

Lisa  EdriS  Helmann  79  received  her  Ph.D.  in 
psychology  from  Emory  University  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Robert  Lee  Johnson  Jr.  79  works  for  Arthur 
Andersen  &  Co.  in  Charlotte.  His  wife,  Deborah, 
works  for  Ingersoll  Rand.  They  live  in  Matthews,  N.C. 

Wallace  K.  Lightsey  79  has  been  named  a  law 
clerk  in  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  for  the  1984-85  term 
by  S.C.  Sen.  Strom  Thurmond.  He  was  a  law  clerk  for 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  in  New  Orleans. 

David  C.  Lipps  79  received  his  M.D.  from  George 
Washington  University's  medical  school  in  May.  He 
graduated  with  honors  and  was  a  member  of  Alpha 
Omega  Alpha,  the  medical  honor  society.  He  will  do 
his  internship  in  Washington,  D.C.  He  and  his  wife, 
Audrey  Wing  Lipps  79,  live  in  Silver  Spring, 
Md. 

David  E.  Ludlow  M.D.79,  is  a  captain  and  flight 
surgeon  with  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Hospital  at  Yokota 
Air  Base  in  Japan.  He  recently  participated  in  exer- 
cises at  Cape  North  in  Kyushu,  Japan,  involving  air- 
time  and  maritime  combat  tactics. 

Dana  M.  Sherrick  79,  who  received  her  M.D. 
degree  from  Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine  in 
Winston-Salem,  N.C,  is  doing  her  residency  in  family 
medicine  at  N.C.  Baptist  Hospital. 

Kit  Streusand  79  received  her  doctorate  in  plant 
physiology  from  the  University  of  Michigan  in  Ann 
Arbor,  where  she  is  currently  a  lecturer  and  research 
fellow. 

Edward  Y.  Walker  III  M.H.A.79  has  been  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 
He  is  the  director  of  medical  resource  management  at 
Tyndall  Air  Force  Base  in  Florida. 

Robert  T.  Watral  79  has  been  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  captain  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  and  is  serv- 
ing as  executive  officer  of  his  training  company  at  Par- 
ris  Island,  S.C.  His  wife,  Lauren  Steinman- 
Watral  '81,  is  working  on  her  master's  in  social  work 
at  the  University  of  South  Carolina.  They  live  in 
Beaufort,  S.C. 

MARRIAGES:  Sara  G.  Manner  70  to  John  D. 

Klrkland  A.M/63,  Ph.D.'65  on  June  24, 1983. 
Residence:  Lewisburg,  Pa.  .  .  .  Edward  J.  Rhoads 

71,  M.D.75  to  Grace  Ann  Poole  on  Feb.  26  in  Duke 
Chapel.  Residence:  Greensboro,  N.C.  .  .  .  Alice  A. 
Martin  72  to  J.  Bruce  Whelihan  on  Sept.  17,  1983, 
in  Wilmington,  Del.  Residence:  Washington, 
D.C. .  . .  Marilyn  C.  Biggs  73  to  Joe  Murchison 
on  May  28,  1983,  in  Falls  Church,  Va.  Residence: 
BethesJa,  Md.  .  .  .  James  K.  Mason  73  to  Susan 
F.  Castle  on  Jan.  15  in  Darien,  Conn.  Residence:  New 
York  City  .  . .  James  D.  Collins  B.S.M.E.74, 
M.S.76,  Ph.D.'82  to  Melodle  K.  Feather 
B.S.M.E.'82  on  Aug.  6,  1983,  in  Duke  Chapel. 
Residence:  Milwaukee  .  .  .  Blake  L.  Blair  75  to 
Emily  Grace  Nilsen  on  Nov.  11.  Residence:  Brooklyn 

Heights,  N.Y. . . .  Marlon  Patterson 

Coppedge  75  to  Rex  Arthur  Bradley  on  June  6  in 
Durham.  Residence:  Washington,  D.C.  .  .  .  Albert 
Rumaks  75  to  Janet  Marie  Isley  on  May  19. 
Residence:  Gary,  N.C. . . .  Mary  Margaret 
Samson  75  to  Russell  Charles  Elmayan 
M.B.A.79  on  May  19.  Residence:  Claremont, 

Calif. . . .  Alice  S.  Ammerman  76  to  Thomas 

C.  Keyserllng  76  on  May  19.  Residence:  Syracuse, 
N.Y. . .  .  Rochelle  Ann  Balen  M.S.76  to  Thomas 
James  Talley  III  on  May  20  in  Waukegan,  111. 

Residence:  Chapel  Hill,  N.C David  B. 

Everson  76  to  Yvonne  Yan  Szeto  on  Oct.  1,  1983, 
in  New  York  City.  Residence:  New  York.  .  .  Janls 
L.  Kuehn  76  to  Michael  F.  Nagi  on  Sept.  10,  1983, 
in  Ridgefield,  Conn.  .  .  .  Thomas  P.  Lockhart 
76  to  Francesca  de  Ferra  in  Umbria,  Italy.  Residence: 

Bethesda,  Md Michael  Rivers  Morgan  76 

to  Patsy  Ramona  Smith  on  June  2.  Residence: 

Raleigh,  N.C Julia  Mae  Allen  77  to  Thomas 

Allen  Brock  on  May  2  in  Duke  Chapel.  Residence: 
Concord,  N.C.  . .  Brook  D.  D.  Boyd  J.D.78  to 
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Constance  L.  Craven  on  Sept.  3,  1983,  in  Cincinnati. 
Residence:  New  York  City  .  .  .  Gary  E.  Evonluk 
78  to  Melony  Jo  Triplett  on  May  12  in  Duke 
Chapel  .  .  .  Mlndy  Rabhan  Kandel  78  to  Louis 
Kandel  on  Aug.  1,  1982,  in  Greenville,  SC. 
Residence:  Houston,  Texas.  .  .  Cadance  Ann 
Lowell  78  to  James  W.  Williams  on  Aug.  13, 1983. 
Residence:  Gainesville,  Fla.  .  .  .  Robert  C. 
Montgomery  M.H.A.78  to  Mary  Anne  Evered  on 
Jan.  27.  Residence:  Jacksonville,  Fla.  .  .  .  Barry 
Thomas  DeGregorlo  79  to  Virginia  Lee 
Rose  79  on  April  15.  Residence:  Arlington,  Va.  .  .  . 
Richard  Carlton  Green  B.H.S.79  to  Leslie  Ann 
Dark  on  April  16  in  Marion,  N.C.  Residence: 
Asheville,  N.C.  .  .  .  Peter  K.  Gustafson  79  to 
Lynn  Marie  Grotenhuls  '82  on  Oct.  22, 1983. 
Residence:  Falls  Church,  Va.  .  .  .  Robert  Lee 
Johnson  Jr.79  to  Deborah  Anne  Wallace  on  May 
23  in  Carthage,  N.C.  Residence:  Matthews,  N.C.  .  .  . 
Ralph  A.  Mason  79  to  Sarah  Joanna  Johnson  on 
June  9  in  Magnolia,  Miss.  .  .  .  Elizabeth  C. 
Reiser  79  to  Douglas  L.  Williams  on  July  2,  1983. 
Residence:  Winston-Salem,  N.C.  .  .  .  Betty 
Franklin  Watson  79  to  Sameh  Kamal  Toma  on 
May  20  in  Duke  Chapel.  Residence:  Raleigh.  .  . 
Barbara  D.  Wilson  M.B.A.79  to  George  T. 
Bowden  on  Sept.  10,  1983.  Residence:  New  Bern, 
N.C. 

BIRTHS:  Second  child  and  daughter  to  George  R. 
Fldelman  70  and  Susan  Pace  Fldelman  70, 

M.A.T71  on  Oct.  19,  1983,  in  Pittsburgh.  Named 
Emily  Susan  .  .  .  Third  child  and  first  daughter  to 
Kathryn  Bartholomew  McCloud  70  and 
Robert  Olmsted  McCloud  74  on  Feb.  13  in 
Atlanta.  Named  Kathryn  Suzanne  .  .  .  First  child  and 
son  to  Donna  Faw  Miller  70  and  Jay  Miller  71 
on  Dec.  11  in  Baltimore.  Named  Douglas  Faw  .  .  .  Se- 
cond daughter  to  Sidney  L.  Gulledge  III  72  and 
Suzanne  Allen  Gulledge  74,  Ph.D'83  on 
March  18  in  Raleigh,  N.C.  Named  Katherine 


Allen  .  .  .  Second  child  and  son  to  Virginia  Eaton 
Homer  72  and  Charles  H.  Horner  on  Sept.  20, 
1983.  Named  Robert  Matthew  .  .  .  Third  child  and 
daughter  to  Fred  T.  Isaf  72  and  June  Jeff  coat 
Isaf  B.S.N.73  on  Dec.  15.  Named  Chtisti  Mane  .  .  . 
Second  child  to  James  P.  Carmody  73  and 
Helen  Kirby  Carmody  76  on  Feb.  20  in 
Richlands,  Va.  Named  Patrick  Charles  .  .  .  Second 
child  and  son  to  John  D.  Kennedy  73,  M.D.77 
and  Maurine  R.  Kennedy  on  April  3  in  Edwards, 
Calif.  Named  Christopher  Cole  .  .  .  First  child  and 
son  to  Christopher  S.  McCullough  74  and 
Karen  Ahern-McCullough  B.S.N.  79  on  Dec.  2 
in  Baltimore.  Named  Christopher  William  .  .  .  Third 
child  and  second  daughter  to  Nancy  Thompson 
Stubblefield  74  and  Keith  D  Stubblefield  on 
April  15.  Named  Ashley  Diane  .  .  .  First  child  and 
son  to  William  Christian  Barrett  75  and 
Becky  Allen  Colvln  Barrett  76  on  July  3, 
1983,  in  Landstuhl,  West  Germany.  Named  William 
Christian  II  .  .  .  First  child  and  son  to  Michael  V. 
Bradford  75  and  Gayle  B.  Bradford  on  May  1  in 
Lynchburg,  Va.  Named  Robert  Vincent  .  .  .  Second 
child  and  son  to  Russell  J.  Kllpatrick  M.D.75 
and  Melissa  High  Kllpatrick  76,  M.A.T77  on 
Nov.  6  in  Madrid,  Spain.  Named  David 
Everett  .  .  .  Second  child  to  William  Maffit 
McDonald  RM  75,  M.D.'84  and  Jane 
Cassedy  McDonald  78  on  March  20.  Named 
Graham  Thomas  .  .  .  First  child  and  son  to  Tom  C. 
Worthington  75  and  Melissa  Falkner 
Worthington  77  on  Aug.  21,  1983.  Named 
Charles  Elliot  .  .  .  First  child  and  daughter  to 
Thomas  S.  Allen  76  and  Susan  M.  Allen  on  Oct. 
30  in  Shaker  Heights,  Ohio.  Named  Kathryn 
Marie  .  .  .  First  child  and  son  to  Frank  B.  Burney 
76  and  Laura  Burney  on  May  2  in  San  Antonio, 
Texas.  Named  Christopher  Holland  .  .  .  First  child 
and  son  to  Susan  C.  Sewell  Hughes  B.H.S.76 
and  Jerry  W.  Hughes  on  March  15  in  Ridgeville,  SC. 


Named  Stephen  Lee  .  .  .  Second  child  and  daughter 
to  Debra  Barrett  Watts  B.S.N.76  and  Jeffrey 
Reid  Watts  on  May  19  in  Spokane,  Wash.  Named  Jen- 
na  Reid  .  .  .  First  children,  twin  sons  to  Cathryn 
Mudano  DuBow  77  and  Richard  DuBow  77 
on  Feb.  27.  Named  Gregory  Lewis  and  Daniel 
Bamett  .  .  .  Second  child  and  son  to  Reaves  P. 
Gelst  77,  M.Div.'80  and  George  A.  Geist  78  on 
March  6  in  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.  Named  Edward 
Moore  .  .  .  First  child  and  son  to  Avis  Toppin 
Bent  78  and  Sylvanus  Bent  B.S.E.79  on  Nov. 
21  in  Willingboro,  N.J.  Named  Sylvanus  Garnet 

III  .  .  .  First  child  and  son  to  Elizabeth  Lovett 
Fletcher  79  and  C.  Edward  Fletcher  III  '81 
on  May  8  in  Boston,  Mass.  Named  Charles  Edward 

IV  .  .  .  First  child  and  son  to  Mark  N.  Griffith  79 
and  Dianne  H.  Griffith  on  April  25  in  Augusta,  Ga. 
Named  Keith  Andrew  .  .  .  First  child  and  daughter  to 
Audrey  Wing  Lipps  79  and  David  C.  Llpps 
79  on  April  22.  Named  Allison  Rachel  .  .  .  First  son 

to  Anne  Elizabeth  Kauffman  Zayaitz  79 

and  Richard  Zayaitz  on  March  21.  Named  John 
Richard. 
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Linda  Sheriff  Barasch  '80  is  a  research  scientist 
with  Amoco  Research  Center  in  Tulsa,  Okla.  Her 
husband,  Spencer  C.  Barasch  '80,  received  his 
law  degree  from  the  University  of  Tulsa  and  is 
associate  counsel  for  the  Oklahoma  Securities  Com- 
mission. They  live  in  Tulsa. 

Jim  D.  Byers  Ph.D.'80  tepresented  Duke  at  the  in- 
auguration of  the  president  of  Bartlesville  Wesleyan 
College  in  Bartlesville,  Okla. 

Benjamin  F.  Chavls  M.Div.'80,  is  the  deputy 
director  for  the  commission  on  racial  justice  for  the 


Official 

Duke  University 

Wall  Clock 

The  Duke  University  General  Alumni  Association  has  commis- 
sioned the  Howard  Miller  Clock  Company  to  produce  the  Official 
Duke  University  Wall  Clock. 

An  original  design  featuring  the  Duke  University  Chapel  has 
been  faithfully  captured  in  the  minted,  high  relief  solid  bronze  cen- 
tral dial  which  serves  as  the  focal  point  of  the  wall  clock. 

A  precision,  electronic  quartz  movement  was  selected  for  years 
of  trouble-free  accuracy.  The  chime  mechanism  marks  the  half 
hours  and  melodically  counts  the  passing  hours. 

The  cabinet  is  produced  of  selected  kiln-dried  hardwoods  for 
strength  and  optimum  appearance.  Once  fitted  and  assembled,  each 
cabinet  undergoes  a  painstaking  finishing  process  to  assure  that 
the  rich  depth  of  the  natural  wood  grain  and  the  Cherry  Bordeaux 
finish  are  brought  to  their  most  brilliant  lustre.  Finally,  the  clock 
is  accented  with  a  solid  brass  pendulum  and  nameplate  engraved 
with  the  owner's  name. 

For  placement  versatility  within  the  home,  or  office,  the  clock 
is  powered  for  more  than  a  full  year  on  a  single  standard  household 
battery.  Each  clock  carries  a  full  one  year  warranty. 

The  original  issue  price  is  $180  (North  Carolina  and  Penn- 
sylvania residents  only  must  include  their  state  sales  tax).  To  order, 
send  a  check  made  payable  to  "Official  Duke  Wall  Clock",  or  your 
American  Express,  Visa,  or  MasterCard  number  and  expiration 
date  to:  Duke  University  General  Alumni  Association,  614  Chapel 
Drive,  Durham,  NC  27706.  Be  sure  to  include  your  personaliza- 
tion instructions  limited  to  one  line  with  no  more  than  18 
characters. 


lllustratit 
11-3/8"  ii 


I  reduced.  Actual  dimensions  are  24-3/4"  in  height, 
width,  and  4"  in  depth. 
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United  Church  of  Christ.  He  has  worked  with  the 
late  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  and  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference.  He  is  currently  a 
candidate  for  the  doctor  of  philosophy  degree  from 
Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York  City. 

Davis  O.  Cook  B.S.E.'80,  who  received  his  M.D. 
degree  from  Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine  in 
Winston-Salem,  N.C.,  will  train  in  urology  at  N.C. 
Baptist  Hospital. 

Susan  D.  Gollobin  '80,  who  received  her  M.D. 
degree  from  Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine  in 
Winston-Salem,  N.C,  will  train  in  pediatrics  at  N.C. 
Baptist  Hospital. 

Amy  Coley  Gregory  '80  graduated  with  honors 

from  the  Vermont  Law  School. 

Frank  Thomas  Bradford  Jones  '80  received 
his  wings  in  May  of  1981  and  is  currently  a  Navy 
CH-46  pilot  based  in  San  Diego,  Calif.  He  is  on  a  six- 
month  deployment  to  the  western  Pacific  and  Indian 
Ocean. 

Alfred  L.  Knox  Jr.  '80,  who  received  his  M.D. 
degree  from  Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine  in 
Winston-Salem,  will  train  in  internal  medicine  at  the 
University  of  Tennessee's  College  of  Medicine  in 
Memphis. 

Cynthia  Miller  Leinung  '80,  who  received  her 
M.D.  degree  from  Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine 
in  Winston-Salem,  will  train  in  internal  medicine  at 
Greenwich  Hospital  in  Connecticut.  Her  husband, 
Matthew  C.  Leinung  '80,  is  a  fourth-year 
medical  student  at  Bowman  Gray. 

Michael  Craig  Maready  '80,  an  Air  Force 
lieutenant,  is  stationed  in  Mississippi  where  he  is  a 
class  commander  and  instructor  pilot  with  the  14th 
Flight  Training  Wing.  His  wife,  Mollle  Stokes 
Maready  '80,  is  a  certified  Jazzercise  instructor. 
They  live  in  Columbus,  Miss. 


Robert  N.  Marks  '80  has  been  appointed  single- 
copy  sales  manager  and  assistant  promotion  director 
for  the  Herald-Sun  Papers.  He  has  been  a  district  cir- 
culation manager  of  the  Durham  Sun  for  the  last  two 
years. 

Richard  S.  McLain  '80  graduated  from  Oklahoma 
University's  law  school  in  1983  and  is  working  with 
his  family's  business,  Bunte  Candies,  Inc.,  as  house 
counsel  and  quality  assurance  manager.  He,  his  wife, 
Karen  Sledge  McLain  B.S.N.'82,  and  son  live  in 
Oklahoma  City. 

John  Randall  Minchew  '80,  who  graduated 
from  Washington  and  Lee  Uninersity's  law  school  in 
May,  began  a  judicial  clerkship  with  the  Hon.  A. 
Christian  Compton  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Virginia.  He  was  administrative  editor  to  the 
Washington  and  Lee  Law  Review. 

Christopher  E.  Newman  '80,  who  received  his 
M.D.  degree  from  Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine 
in  Winston  Salem,  will  train  in  surgery  at  N.C. 
Baptist  Hospital. 

David  S.  Neufeld  '80  is  a  law  clerk  forjudge 
Julian  Jacobs  of  the  U.S.  Tax  Court  in  Washington, 
D.C.  In  1983  he  received  his  J.D.  from  New  York  Law 
School,  and  in  1984  he  received  his  LL.M.  in 
taxation. 

Fredrick  I.  Olness  '80  has  earned  his  master's 
degree  in  physics  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin- 
Madison  and  is  now  working  on  his  Ph.D.  in 
theoretical  high  energy  physics. 

Lucille  A.  Patrone  M.S.N.'SO  is  working  part 
time  as  a  consultant  to  a  New  York-based  health 
organization.  Her  husband,  Norman  Werdiger,  is  in 
private  practice  in  New  Haven  and  is  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  neurology  at  Yale's  medical  school.  They  have 
a  son  and  live  in  Branford,  Conn. 


Mack  Thomas  Ruffin  IV  B.S.M.E.'80  received 
his  M.D.  degree  in  May  from  the  Medical  College  of 
Virginia  in  Richmond,  Va.  He  is  now  a  resident  in 
family  practice  at  N.C.  Baptist  Hospital.  He  and  his 
wife,  Kathy,  live  in  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 

Carol  Saffran-BrinkS  '80,  a  second-year  student 
at  the  Dickinson  School  of  Law  in  Carlisle,  Pa.,  has 
been  elected  to  membership  on  the  Dickinson  Law 
Review.  She  and  her  husband,  Gary,  live  in  Carlisle. 

Karen  Jean  Trygg  '80  received  her  M.D.  degree 
from  New  Jersey  Medical  School  in  May.  She  will  be 
starting  a  medicine  internship  followed  by  a  neurology 
residency  at  Thomas  Jefferson  University  Hospital  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Velma  Gibson  Watts  Ph.D.'SO  has  been  pro- 
moted to  assistant  professor  of  medical  education  at 
Wake  Forest's  Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine.  She 
is  the  director  of  the  medical  school's  minority  affairs 
office  and  the  director  of  a  new  health  careers  pro- 
gram designed  to  assist  talented  minority  students. 

Tammy  E.  Wilson  '80  has  joined  Technomic  Con- 
sultant as  a  senior  research  analyst  in  their  restaurant 
and  food  service  division. 

John  D.  Wooten  III  '80,  who  received  his  M.D. 
degree  in  May  from  Bowman  Gray  School  of 
Medicine,  plans  to  train  in  pediatrics  at  Keesler  Air 
Force  Base  in  Mississippi. 

Carol  D.  Ayres  M.Div.'81  has  joined  the  Raleigh 
agency  of  Jefferson  Standard  Co.  She  is  a  member  of 
the  Durham  Minister's  Association  and  tapes  a 
monthly  program,  "This  Way  Up,"  for  Durham 
Cablevision. 

Karen  Blumenthal  '81,  who  was  a  business  and 
technology  reporter  for  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  is 
now  working  for  the  Wall  Street  Journal  in  Dallas, 
Texas.  Her  husband,  Scott  McCartney  '82,  is  a 
business  and  news  writer  for  the  Associated  Press. 


Retiring? 

PreserveVbur  Equity  And  ¥)ur  Zest  For  Life. 


Located  on  160  quiet  green  acres  just  minutes  from  downtown 
Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina,  CAROLINA  MEADOWS  is  certain  to 
become  one  of  America's  finest  retirement  communities. 

Everything  you  need  for  a  fresh  beginning  and  a  quality  retire- 
ment has  been  planned  into  this  unique  community: 

•  An  innovative  100%  refund  of  your  equity,  PLUS  shared  appre- 
ciation, preserves  your  capital. 

•  Self-selected  service  options  allow  you  to  save  thousands  of 
dollars  in  service  fees  over  time. 

•  Recreational  amenities  abound:  nine-hole  par  3  golf,  indoor  pool,  spa, 
tennis,  crafts,  studios,  dining,  etc. 

•  On-premises  Health  Pavilion. 

•  Job  opportunities  for  those  who  desire  them. 

•  1 1  different  floor  plans,  priced  from  $60,000  to  $162,000. 
Monthly  fees:  $450,  single— $550,  double  occupancy. 

Discover  for  yourself  why  CAROLINA  MEADOWS,  a  nonprofit  life 
care  community,  is  a  "best  buy"  in  retirement  living.  Information  Office 
at  the  Timberlyne  Shops  on  Weaver  Dairy  Rd. ,  Chapel  Hill,  NC,  phone 
(919)  968-9423. 

Come  begin  your  new  beginnings  with  us  in  Chapel  Hill. 


Return  this  coupon  for  complete  details 
on  how  you  can  become  a  part 
of  this  unique  community. 
Void  where  restricted  by  law. 

Name: 

□  Mr.  □  Mrs.  □  Miss  D  Mr.  &  Mrs. 

Address: 
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Kathleen  A.  Bruce  MB. A  '81  is  an  officer  in  the 
special  industries  department  of  Continental  Illinois 
National  Bank  and  Trust  Co.  in  Chicago,  111.  She 
joined  the  bank  in  1981. 

Charles  Edward  Fletcher  III  '81  graduated 
from  Harvard  Law  School  in  June  and  is  working  for 
Miller,  Nash,  Wiener,  Mager,  and  Carlson.  He,  his 
wife,  Elizabeth  Lovett  Fletcher  79,  and  their 
son  live  in  Portland,  Ore. 

Myra  Frlsch  Gons  '81  and  her  husband,  Stephen, 
have  begun  a  bed  and  breakfast  program  in  their 
home  in  Essex  Junction,  near  Burlington,  Vt. 

Jonathan  G.  Kuespert  '81  received  his  master's 
degree  in  geology  from  Stanford  University  and  is 
working  for  Chevron  USA  in  San  Francisco. 

Karen  Farish  Miller  M.Div.'81  has  been  selected 
Kentucky  Young  Career  Woman  for  1983-84.  The 
award  is  given  annually  to  a  woman  who  has  shown 
outstanding  scholastic  work,  community  service,  and 
church  work  and  to  encourage  leadership  abilities  in 
working  women.  She  is  the  pastor  of  Maple  Spring 
United  Methodist  Church  near  Benton,  Ky. 

Paula  Fay  Rutman  '81  graduated  from  Boston 
University's  law  school  in  May  and  will  practice  with 
the  Los  Angeles  law  firm  of  Inglis,  Ledbetter  and 
Gower. 

Benjamin  D.  Sheridan  '81  is  a  senior  staff  finan- 
cial consultant  of  the  Arthur  Andersen  and  Co.  in 
Chicago,  111.  He  attends  Harvard's  business  school. 

James  David  Simpson  '81,  who  graduated  from 

Washington  and  Lee  University's  law  school  in  May,  is 
associated  with  the  New  York  City  law  firm  of  Dewey, 
Ballentine,  Bushby,  Palmer  and  Wood.  He  was  notes 
and  comments  editor  to  the  Washington  and  bee  Law 
Review. 


Richard  V.  Benya  '82  spent  the  summer  conduc- 
ting research  supported  by  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  for  Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine,  where 
he  is  a  student. 

Melodle  Feather  Collins  B.S.M.E/82  is  in  den- 
tal school  at  Marquette  University  in  Milwaukee.  Her 
husband,  James  D.  Collins  B.S.M.E.74,  M.S.76, 
Ph.D.'82,  is  an  X-ray  tube  engineer  for  General  Elec- 
tric Medical  Systems.  They  live  in  Milwaukee. 

Daniel  J.  Hasler  M.B.A.'82  has  been  named  a 
market  analyst  for  agrichemicals  market  research  for 
Elanco  Products  Co.  He  was  a  marketing  associate  for 
business  planning.  He  lives  in  Indianapolis. 

Sarah  Dale  Holyfield  '82  is  a  U.S.  banking 
officer  for  Barnett  Banks  of  Florida.  She  will  be 
responsible  for  calling  on  and  developing  banking 
relationships  with  American  companies  in  the 
Northeast.  She  had  worked  for  First  Union  National 
Bank  of  North  Carolina. 

Edith  E.  M.  Johnson  '82  is  in  a  two-year  master's 
program  at  the  Fletcher  School  of  Law  and 
Diplomacy.  She  is  studying  international  relations, 
with  concentrations  in  international  business  rela- 
tions, finance,  and  East  Asia. 

Theda  C.  KontiS  '82  is  a  student  at  Bowman  Gray 
School  of  Medicine.  This  summer  she  conducted 
research  supported  by  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health. 

Lea  Kuzll  '82  has  been  elected  assistant  vice  presi- 
dent of  Capital  Discount  Brokerage  in  Raleigh,  N.C. 
She  is  working  on  her  M.B.A.  degree  at  Duke's  Fuqua 
School  of  Business,  and  lives  in  Durham. 

Scott  McCartney  '82  is  a  news  reporter  and 
business  writer  for  the  Associated  Press  in  Dallas, 
Texas.  His  assignments  have  included  traveling  with 
Democratic  presidential  candidate  Jesse  Jackson, 
covering  regional  business  stories,  and  following  the 
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ATTORNEYS,  CPA'S,  TRUST 

OFFICERS,  CLUS  &  OTHER 

ESTATE  &  FINANCIAL  PLANNERS 


The  School  of  Law  and  Duke's  Estate  Planning  Council  will  present 
the  Sixth  Annual  Estate  Planning  Conference  on  Campus  October 
4-5.  An  outstanding  and  nationally  known  faculty  will  present  a 
program  of  timely  and  practical  interest  to  all  members  of  the  estate 
planning  team. 

Subjects  include:  Current  Developments;  Special  Use  Valua- 
tion; Impact  of  New  IRS  Actuarial  Tables  on  Estate  Planning;  Chari- 
table Trust  Drafting;  Will  Contests;  Computers  and  Estate  Planning 
with  a  Demonstration;  Tax  Consequences  of  Trustee  Selection, 
Control  and  Removal;  Problems  of  Principal  and  Income  Account- 
ing for  Estates  and  Trusts;  Post-mortem  Tax  Planning  (Estate  and 
Income);  Available  Options  in  Defined  Contribution  Plans — What 
They  Are  and  When  To  Use  Them;  What  You  Can  Do  for  Yourself 
and  Your  Clients  with  Self-employed  Plans;  Forum  on  Qualified 
Plans  and  the  $100,000  question  including  questions  from  the  floor. 

The  Conference  is  designed  for  continuing  education  credit.  Participation  is 
strictly  limited  to  175.  Fee  $225.  For  information  write  or  call: 

Ralph  McCaughan,  Director 

Estate  Planning  Conference 

2127  Campus  Drive 

Durham,  North  Carolina  27706 

(919) 684-2123 


Texas  Rangers.  His  wife,  Karen  Blumenthal  '81, 

is  a  reporter  for  the  Wall  Street  Journal  in  Dallas. 

Betsy  Nugent  Plattenburg  '82  is  the  director 
of  annual  giving  for  the  St.  Louis  Symphony 
Orchestra.  She  and  her  husband,  George  S. 
Plattenburg  B.S.E.'81,  live  in  St.  Louis. 

Thomas  A.  Schroeter  B.S.M.E.'82  spent  the 
summer  conducting  research  supported  by  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  at  Bowman  School  of 
Medicine,  where  he  is  a  student.  He  is  married  to 
Marilyn  Kurey  Schroeter  '81. 

Mary  Kathryne  Swann  '82  has  been  appointed 
an  assistant  treasurer  of  the  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust 
Co.  of  New  York.  As  a  member  of  the  European  cor- 
porate banking  department,  she  covers  the  Swiss 
desk.  She  lives  in  New  York  City. 

Philip  M.  Absisognio  '83  is  a  computer 
programmer/analyst  for  Irving  Trust  Bank  in  New  York 
City. 

Carol  Ann  Anania  '83  entered  the  Baylor  College 
of  Medicine  this  fall.  She  lives  in  Houston,  Texas. 

Rona  Spector  Cohen  M.D.'83  is  a  psychiatry 
resident  at  Hahnemann  University  Hospital  in 
Philadelphia.  Her  husband,  Leslie  Alan  Cohen,  who 
did  post-doctoral  training  at  Duke,  is  a  research 
chemist  at  Rohm  and  Haas  in  Bristol,  Pa.  They  live  in 
Lower  Southampton,  Pa. 

Thomas  T.  Fair  '83  is  working  as  an  electronics 
technician  in  Durham,  and  is  actively  involved  in 
Duke's  Freewater  Film  Society  and  WXDU-F.M. 

Betsy  Field  '83  is  in  the  M.B.A.  program  at 
Vanderbilt  University  in  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Marc  C.  Flur  '83,  a  professional  tennis  player,  is 
married  to  Stacey  Edelman  '83.  They  live  in 
Durham 

Cynthia  Freeman  '83  received  the  Malcolm  and 
Mildred  S.  Mclver  Scholarship  from  the  Presbyterian 
School  of  Christian  Education  where  she  is  a  student. 
PSCE1  located  in  Richmond,  Va.,  awards  this  scholar- 
ship to  students  with  leadership  qualities  and  plans  to 
work  as  educators  in  the  church. 

Daniel  J.  Griffith  '83  lives  in  Framingham,  Mass., 
and  works  at  Hanscom  Air  Force  Base  in  Bedford  as  a 
computer  hardware  engineer  for  AWACS. 

Faith  E.  Guy  '83  is  in  law  school  at  Northwestern 
University. 

Jamal  Allie  Hakim  '83  is  a  medical  student  at 
Indiana  University  in  Indianapolis. 

Gregory  Hall  M.B.A.'83  has  been  promoted  to 
manager  of  plant  engineering  at  Liggett  &  Myers 
Tobacco  Co.  in  Durham.  He  joined  the  company  last 
year  as  a  senior  engineer. 

Gregg  A.  Harris  '83  is  a  master's  degree  candidate 
in  the  physiology  department  and  a  medical/surgical 
technician  at  Rutgers  University. 

Suzanne  K.  Helmick  '83  worked  for  ABC  Sports 
in  Los  Angeles  during  the  Summer  Olympics,  and 
will  enter  the  American  Graduate  School  of  Interna- 
tional Management  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  this  fall. 

Elaine  H.  Howard  '83  is  working  on  her  master's 
degree  in  teaching  at  Brown  University. 

William  H.  Hulbert  '83  works  for  Radiation  Elec- 
tronics selling  electronic  equipment  in  Portchester, 
N.Y. 

Scott  Risher  Jacobs  '83  is  installing  a  com- 
puter system  for  the  Howard  Jacobs  Co.  in  Charleston, 
S.C.,  where  he  also  lives.  He  plans  to  attend  graduate 
business  school  this  fall. 

Elizabeth  Jennings  '83  is  a  sales  representative 
for  Procter  &.  Gamble  Co.  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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Charles  R.  Johnson  '83  is  pursuing  an  M.6.A. 
at  Case  Western  Reserve  University  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

John  "Mac"  Jordan  Jr.  '83  is  selling  real  estate 
and  is  an  assistant  scout  master  in  Saxapahaw,  N.C. 

Alan  Kaplan  '83  is  a  programmer/analyst  for 
Hewlett-Packard  and  is  working  on  his  master's  degree 
in  computet  science  at  Stanford.  He  lives  in 
Mountain  View,  Calif. 

John  M.  Kelley  '83  is  a  medical  student  at  the 
University  of  Vermont  in  Burlington,  Vt. 

Mary  Lee  Kerr  '83  is  a  Hearst  Fellow  at  North- 
western University  in  Evanston,  111.,  where  she  is  pur- 
suing her  Ph.D.  in  history. 

Bradley  Brlnton  Keyes  '83  attended  the  Naval 
Educational  and  Training  Center  in  Newport,  R.I., 
before  going  to  Norfolk,  Va.,  to  serve  as  the  main  pro- 
pulsion assistant  aboard  the  USS  Moinester. 

Randolph  Knight  '83  is  an  apprentice  at  an  elec- 
trolysis clinic  in  Brooklyn. 

James  D.R.  Latham  '83  is  living  in  Paris  and 
attending  the  Sorbonne. 

Sarah  Ann  Leltlnger  '83  is  studying  physical 
therapy  at  Temple  University  in  Philadelphia. 

Rob  McAllllffe  '83  is  a  management  consultant  fot 
Arthur  Anderson  and  Co.  in  Washington,  D.C 

Ellse  McMurtrle  '83  is  in  the  M.B.A.  program  at 
Pennsylvania  State  University. 
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Barbara  Murphy  '83  is  a  first-year  student  at 
Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine.  She  was  elected 
secretary  of  the  N.C.  Medical  Society's  400-member 
student  section,  which  promotes  measures  aimed  at 
raising  medical  standards  and  furthering  health 
concerns. 

Jane  E.  Musulln  '83  is  a  sales  representative  for 
Guest  Quarters,  Inc.  in  Atlanta. 

Carolyn  E.  Newey  '83  works  at  Duke's  medical 
center  as  an  engineer  in  the  anesthesiology 
department. 

Paula  J.  Niner  '83  is  a  student  at  Wake  Forest's 
Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine. 

Christina  Noe  '83  is  a  graduate  student  in  plant 
pathology  at  the  University  of  California  in  Davis. 

David  Orlln  '83  is  working  as  a  product  engineer  in 
the  operations  engineering  department  of  the  Digital 
Switch  Corp.  in  Richardson,  Texas.  He  lives  in  Dallas. 

Bonnie  A.  Peters  '83  is  a  medical  student  at 
Southwestern  Medical  School  in  Dallas. 

David  ROSS  Pltser  '83  works  for  Standard  Oil  of 
Ohio  as  a  project  engineer.  He  is  in  charge  of  the 
mini-market  construction  program  in  Cleveland.  He 
lives  in  Rocky  River,  Ohio. 

Sara  C.  Pollard  '83  is  working  for  Marine  Midland 
Bank  in  New  York  City. 

George  Y.  Robinson  '83  is  a  temror\  manager 
for  Whitehall  Laboratories  in  Columbus,  Ga. 

Katie  Schmltz  '83  is  an  analyst  for  TCG,  a  con- 
sulting firm  located  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Mitchell  L.  Schwartz  '83  is  a  medical  student  at 
the  New  Jersey  Medical  School  in  Newark. 

Michael  Schurr  '83  is  working  for  IBM  in 
Endicott,  NX,  and  will  start  medical  school  at  the 
University  of  Cincinnati  this  fall. 

Lisa  M.  Sheppard  '83  is  in  law  school  at  Emory 
University  in  Atlanta. 

Michael  H.  Sollot  '83  is  a  student  in  the  M.B.A. 
program  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Sean  R.  Stetson  '83  is  in  medical  school  at 
Rutgers  University  in  New  Jersey. 

Marjorle  S.  Strauss  '83  is  an  administrative 
assistant  fot  the  president,  chairman  of  the  board,  and 
executive  director  of  Record  Bar,  Inc.  in  Durham. 

John  Turcotte  '83  is  a  law  student  at 
Northwestern  University. 

Lori  D.  Tyler  B.S.N.'83  is  a  second  lieutenant  in 
the  Air  Force.  She  has  completed  the  military 
indoctrination  for  medical  service  officers  at 
Sheppard  Ait  Force  Base  in  Texas  and  is  serving  with 
the  Air  Force  Medical  Center  at  Wright-Patterson  Air 
Force  Base  in  Ohio. 

Margaret  Van  Schoick  '83  is  a  law  student  at 
Wake  Forest  University's  law  school. 

Kelly  B.  Walker  '83,  who  was  working  for  Seven- 
teen magazine,  is  now  a  reporter/researcher  with  Forbes 
magazine  in  New  York  City. 

Kelll  Walker-Jones  M.Div.'83  and  her  husband, 

Logan  C.  Jones  M.Div.'82,  are  serving  two  point 
charges  for  the  United  Methodist  Church  in  Braden, 
Tenn. 

Collins  C.  Williams  '83  is  working  for  Gilbarco, 
Inc.  in  Greensboro  and  is  a  part-time  M.B.A.  student 
at  UNC-Greensboro. 

Daniel  B.  Wllllngham  '83  is  working  in 
Washington,  DC,  as  a  special  assistant  to  Con- 
gressman Jim  Martin  of  North  Carolina's  9th  District. 


Richard  H.  Winters  '83  is  in  law  school  at  Duke. 

Jeffrey  P.  Downin  M.Div.'84  is  director  of  civic 
affairs  for  the  Durham  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He 
will  be  handling  more  than  a  dozen  chamber  commit- 
tees. He  and  his  wife,  Susan  Wood  Downin 

M.Div.'84,  live  in  Durham. 

Richard  G.  Minor  '84  is  doing  a  year  of 
postgraduate  work  in  economics  at  the  University  of 
Hamburg  in  Hamburg,  West  Germany.  He  plans  to 
return  to  the  U.S.  in  the  fall  of  1985  to  attend  law 
school  at  the  UNC-Chapel  Hill. 

Joseph  W.  Paul  '84  is  a  research  assistant  at  Duke. 
He  and  his  wife,  Sherri,  live  in  Durham. 

MARRIAGES:  Margaret  Lynn  Gulley  B.S.E/80 

to  John  Wiley  William  in  Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

Residence:  Iowa  City,  Iowa Kristin  A. 

Johnson  B.S.E.'80  to  Mark  W.  Darnell  in  October 
1983  . . .  Frank  Thomas  Jones  '80  to  Martha 
Cortes  on  June  26,  1982,  in  Guadalajara,  Mexico  .  .  . 
Karen  Louis  Mack  '80  to  Robert  Carlisle  Hendry 
on  May  26  in  Raleigh.  Residence:  Durham  .  .  . 
Michael  Craig  Maready  '80  to  Mary  Angler 
Stokes  '80  on  Dec.  19, 1981.  Residence:  Columbus, 
Miss. . .  Thomas  Wayne  Rhoads  M.E.M.'SO  to 

Pamela  R.  Kacmarcik  on  May  7  in  Shellington,  Pa. 
Residence:  Durham  .  .  .  Mack  Thomas  Ruffln 
IV  B.S.M.E.'80  to  Kathy  Ellen  Carter  on  June  16  in 
Weston  Manor,  Va.  Residence:  Winston-Salem, 
N.C.  .  .  Paul  E.  Snyder  '80  to  Toni  Dedmond  on 
May  5.  Residence:  Florence,  Ky.  .  .  .  John  David 
Wooten  III  '80  to  Frances  Glore  McClure  on  April 
29  in  Gamer,  N.C.  Residence:  Biloxi, 
Miss. . .  .Karen  Blumenthal  '81  to  Scott 
McCartney  '82  on  Aug.  20, 1983.  Residence: 
Dallas,  Texas . . .  Blake  Long  '81  to  Jenny 
Stanley  B.S.N.'82  on  Dec.  28  in  Savannah,  Ga. 
Residence:  Durham  .  .  .  George  S.  Plattenburg 
Jr.  B.S.E.'81  to  Elizabeth  T  Nugent  on  Nov.  12  in 
Navesink,  N.J.  Residence:  St.  Louis  .  .  .  Benjamin 
D.  Sheridan  '81  to  Laura  Ludwig  on  Nov.  19  in 
Chicago.  Residence:  Chicago  .  .  .  Melodle  K. 
Feather  B.S.M.E.'82  to  James  D.  Collins 
B.S.M.E.74,  M.S.76,  Ph.D'82  on  Aug.  6,  1983,  in 
Duke  Chapel.  Residence:  Milwaukee  .  .  .  Evan 
Keith  Fram  Ph.D.'82  to  Evelyn  Marie  Brown  on 
April  29  in  Duke  Gardens.  Residence:  Durham  .  .  . 
Lynn  Marie  Grotenhuls  '82  to  Peter  K. 
Gustafson  79  on  Oct.  22.  Residence:  Falls 
Church,  Va. . . .  Josephine  Branch  Cralge 
Adamson  '83  to  Avery  Jennings  Evans  on  June  9  in 
Norfolk,  Va.  Residence:  Durham  .  .  .  Stacey 

Reglna  Edelman  '83  to  Marc  Charles  Flur 

'83  on  May  20  in  Durham.  Residence:  Durham  .  .  . 
Rona  Spector  M.D.'83  to  Leslie  Alan  Cohen  on 
May  26  in  Durham.  Residence:  Lower  Southampton, 
Pa. . . .  Logan  C.  Jones  M.Div.'82  to  Patricia 
Kelll  Walker  M.Div.'83  on  May  28, 1983  .  . . 
Anna  K.  DeBeau  '83  to  Joseph  Murphy 
Landing  '84  on  May  13  in  Duke  Chapel.  Residence: 
Newport,  R.I.  . .  .  Catherine  Mary  Armstrong 
B.S.N.'84  to  Hilton  J.  Cochran  Jr.  on  May  26  in  Mt. 
Gilead,  N.C.  Residence:  Pensacola,  Fla.  .  .  . 
Suzanne  Melissa  Ellis  '84  to  David  Philip 
Mikkelson  '84  on  April  22.  Residence:  Stafford, 
Va.  .  .  .  Joseph  West  Paul  '84  to  Sherri  Lynn 
Howell  on  June  2  in  Greenville,  N.C.  Residence: 
Durham. 

BIRTHS:  First  child  and  son  to  Jill  Edelmann 
McAllister  '80  and  Clarke  W  McAllister  on  Sept. 
19,  1983,  in  Corvallis,  Ore.  Named  Ian  Edward  .  .  . 
First  child  and  son  to  Richard  S.  McLain  '80  and 
Karen  Sledge  McLain  B.S.N.'82  on  March  16  in 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  Named  Stuart  Forbes  .  .  .  First 
child  and  son  to  Lucille  A.  Patrone  M.S.N/80 
and  Norman  Werdiger  on  July  30, 1983.  Named  Jesse 
Ian  . . .  Daughter  to  Annette  Williamson 

Pomeroy  '81  and  John  Pomeroy  on  April  28. 
Named  Annette  Rebecca. 
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DEATHS 


The  Register  has  received  notice  of  the  following 
deaths.  No  further  information  was  available. 

Martin  Reed  Chambers  72  on  Jan.  8  . . . 
Alice  Wedell  Dunton  Irower  '25,  A.M/30  on 
April  7  . . .  Charles  A.  Waggoner  '27  on  Dec. 
5  ...  Cecil  S.  Hargett  11 ...  Thad  T. 

Russell  '28  on  Oct.  19, 1983  .  .  .  Rose  Marie 
Frazler  Lowery  79  on  Jan.  20  .  .  .  Burton  G. 
Stewart  '29,  M.Ed.'36  on  Feb.  11  . .  .  Evan  M. 
Wilson  '29  in  Shelby,  N.C. .  .  .  Duncan  A. 
MacKenzle  '31  in  Burlington,  N.C.  . .  .  Charles 
B.  Galloway  A.M.'34  in  October  1981  in  Valpraiso, 

Fla James  R.  Wilson  M.D'34  on  Aug.  17, 

1983  .  . .  Richard  B.  Whltaker  '37,  M.D.'41  on 

Jan.  12,  1982,  in  Charleston,  S.C Robert  C. 

Rice  '40  on  Feb.  24  . . .  John  R  Ott  M.D/43  on 

Feb.  1  in  Greenville,  S.C Leo  L.  Cole  '47  on 

Jan.  1, 1983  . . .  Charles  I.  Gibson 
B.S.M.E/47  .  . .  Clarence  E.  Folckemer  '50  on 
Oct.  3, 1983  . .  .  Gordon  K.  Owen  '51  on  Jan. 
27  . . .  Clyde  L.  Fields  M.Div.'52  in  Elon, 

N.C John  L.  Brockmann  M.D.'53  on  Oct. 

24, 1983  . . .  Charles  H.  Hawthorne  '54  on  Feb. 
14  .  .  .  Robert  S.  Brodle  M.Div.'56  in  Gatesville, 
Fla. . . .  Grace  J.  Anlen  Eaton  '56  . . .  George 
F.  Schmlts  M.D.'64  on  Jan.  1  in  San  Antonio, 
Texas  .  .  .  Luclle  Ann  late  '65  in  Summerville, 
Ga. . . .  Stephen  Howard  Prince  '78  on  April 
22  . . .  Horma  Lemon  M.D.79  on  March  15. 

Oscar  A.  Pickett  '15  on  May  7  in  Durham  after 
an  extended  illness.  The  Durham  native  wotked  as  a 
chemist  for  Hercules  Inc.  in  Delaware  for  nearly  30 
years  before  retiring  and  returning  to  Durham.  He  is 
survived  by  two  sons,  Oscar  A.  Pickett  Jr.  and  John  I. 
Pickett,  two  daughters,  Mary  Hook  McCreary 
'51  and  Jane  Pickett,  two  brothers,  five  grandchildren, 
and  a  great  grandchild. 

Margaret  Durham  Robey  17  on  April  15  in 
Lexington,  Va.  She  was  president  of  Southern 
Seminary  Junior  College  in  Buena  Vista,  Va.,  from 
1942  to  1967.  Since  1958,  she  held  positions  on  the 
school's  board  of  trustees  and  was  named  trustee 
emeritus  in  1977.  She  was  also  a  president  of  the 
Rockbridge  Historical  Society,  the  Buena  Vista 
Woman's  Club,  and  was  a  member  of  the  state  board 
of  the  American  Association  of  University  Women. 
In  1968,  she  was  the  third  woman  to  receive  the 
Horatio  Alger  Award.  She  is  survived  by  seven  nieces 
and  one  nephew. 

Walter  William  Turrentlne  '23  on  March  20  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  of  heart  failure.  He  retired  in  1971  from 
the  Turrentine  Publishing  Co.,  which  he  founded  in 
1947 .  At  Duke  he  was  active  in  the  music  club,  wrote 
for  The  Chronicle  and  the  Chanticleer,  was  manager  of 
the  Archive,  and  played  many  varsity  sports.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  four  children. 

Myrtlse  Martin  '24  on  March  1  in  Chapel  Hill, 
N.C.  She  lived  in  Tenafly,  N.J.,  for  30  years  before 
retiring  to  Hillsborough,  N.C.  She  was  the  widow  of 
Robert  B.  Martin  '25.  She  is  survived  by  a  son,  a 
daughter,  three  sisters,  and  four  grandchildren. 

Rachel  Elliott  Shannon  '27  on  Jan.  5, 1983,  in 
Lynchburg,  Va.  She  was  the  great  granddaughter  of 
Brantley  York,  founder  of  Trinity  Academy  which 
ultimately  became  Trinity  College  and  Duke  Univer- 
sity. She  spent  most  of  her  life  in  Charlotte,  N.C. , 
where  she  was  a  mathematics  teacher  in  the 
Mecklenburg  County  public  schools  for  30  years.  She 
is  survived  by  a  son,  John  R.  Shannon  '74,  a 
daughter,  Rachel  S.  Moss,  four  grandchildren,  and 
one  great-grandchild. 

Sterling  F.  Webster  Jr.  77  on  March  31  in 
Greensboro,  N.C.  He  was  a  retired  tobacconist,  a 


Madison  city  alderman  for  19  years,  a  member  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  active  in  the 
Madison  United  Methodist  Church,  where  he  was  a 
member  of  the  board  of  stewatds  and  the  finance  com- 
mittee. He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Irene,  two  sons,  one 
daughter,  two  sisters,  and  five  grandchildren. 

Roy  C.  Garrison  A.M.79  on  Dec.  27  in  Winston- 
Salem,  N.C,  after  a  long  illness.  He  was  a  coach  at 
Anderson  Junior  Baptist  College  and  West  Virginia 
Tech  before  becoming  the  baseball  coach  at  Hanes 
High  School  in  Winston-Salem,  a  position  he  held 
until  his  retirement  in  1963.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Eleanor,  a  son,  and  two  brothers. 

Charles  Hamilton  Hargrave  79  on  March  24 
after  two  years  of  declining  health.  He  was  the 


captain  of  the  Duke  tennis  team.  He  is  survived  by  a 
son  and  daughter. 

Montee  Boddle  Moyle  Maddox  79  on  April 
16  in  Raleigh,  N.C.  She  had  been  a  school  teacher  for 
18  years  before  she  retired.  She  is  survived  by  a  son,  a 
daughter,  and  six  grandchildren. 

James  Marvin  Cole  '30  on  May  3  in  Durham 
after  several  years  of  failing  health.  He  wotked  for 
American  Tobacco  Co.  for  34  years  before  he  retired. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Duke  Memorial  United 
Methodist  Church.  His  wife,  Sudie  Baker  Cole 
75,  two  brothers,  and  three  sisters  survive  him. 

Raymond  K.  Perkins  '30,  LL.B/33  on  Dec.  23  in 
Concord,  N.H.  He  was  a  past  president  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Senate  and  speaker  of  the  House.  He  was 


FOLLOW  THE  DEVILS 
ON  THE  ROAD 

Join  other  Duke  alumni  and  friends  at  festive 

receptions  planned  in  conjunction  with  five  away 

football  games  in  fall  '84. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

September  22 

Kick  off  the  season  with 

the  pregame  party  at  Columbia's 

Gate  House  Restaurant. 

ARMY 

September  29 
Enjoy  autumn  at  west  Point 
and  pregame  tailgating  on 
Cavalry  Plain,  as  well  as  the 
postgame  reception  at 
the  Hotel  Thayer. 

VIRGINIA  TECH 

October  13 


Start  the  day  with  the  pregame 
brunch  at  Blacksburg's 
Holiday  inn. 

CLEMSON 

October  20 

Get  ready  for  the  Tigers  with 

the  traditional  pregame 

brunch  at  Clemson  House, 

a  campus  landmark. 

GEORGIA  TECH 

November  3 
Join  the  hundreds  of  fans  who 
flock  to  the  postgame  party  at  the 
Sheraton-Atlanta  Hotel. 


If  you  live  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  any  of  these 
game  sites,  watch  for 
special  alumni  mailings. 
Otherwise  complete  the 
form  for  additional  details 
concerning  the  receptions 
and  alumni  ticket  orders,  in 
order  to  guarantee  ade- 
quate food  service, 
advance  reservations  are 
required  for  all  receptions. 
Address  questions  to 
1-800-FOR-DUKE.  InNC 
1-919-684-5114  collect. 


Please  send  me  the  brochure  on  the  following 
football  game(s): 


Name 


.  South  Carolina 
.  Virginia  Tech 
.  Georgia  Tech 


.  Army 
Clemson 


Class  year  (if  alum) 


Address 


Mail  to:  Duke  Alumni  Football,  614  Chapel  Drive,  Duke  university,  Durham,  NC  27706 
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a  member  of  Sigma  Chi,  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  and  Delta 
Tau  Delta  at  Duke.  He  opened  his  law  firm  in 
Concord  in  1935,  served  as  Merrimack  County 
Attorney  for  five  years,  and  served  in  the  Army  for 
four  years,  later  retiring  as  colonel  in  the  U.S.  Army 
Reserve.  During  the  '40s  and  '50s,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Educational  Television  Commission  and  staff 
member  of  President  Eisenhower's  Commission  on 
Federal/State  Relations.  He  also  served  as  counsel  to 
N.H.  Gov.  Lane  Dwinell.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Elizabeth,  two  sons,  Raymond  Keller  Perkins  and 
Arthur  W.  Perkins  Ph.D.73,  and  five 
grandchildren. 

Nathan  Rubenstein  '30  on  Jan.  23  in 
Hollywood,  Fla.  He  was  retired  chief  of  the  regula- 
tions and  administrative  rulings  branch  of  the  Labor 
Services  Administration  in  the  Labor  Department. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Jeannette  Goldstein 
Rubenstein  '35,  a  son,  a  daughter,  two  sisters,  a 
brother,  and  one  grandson 

Charles  T.  ThrWt  '30,  A.M.'32,  B.Div.33  on  May 

25  in  Lakeland,  Fla.  He  was  chancellor  and  former 
president  of  Florida  Southern  College  where  he  had 
been  a  faculty  member  since  1940.  He  is  survived  by  a 
sister,  Susie  W.  Thrift  '33,  M.Ed.'50,  of  Durham. 

William  M.  Gearhart  '34  on  April  16  in  Johnson 
City,  Tenn.,  after  a  long  illness.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Delta  Tau  Delta  and  Phi  Beta  Kappa  fraternities  at 
Duke.  He  was  an  active  membet  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  three 
daughters,  and  two  grandchildren. 

Larry  E.  Bagwell  '35  on  May  12  in  Raleigh,  N.C., 
after  a  brief  illness.  He  served  in  the  Navy  from  1942 
to  1945  and  was  a  past  president  of  the  Raleigh 
Jaycees.  Surviving  are  his  wife,  two  sons,  daughter, 
and  two  granddaughters. 

Edward  Lawson  Moore  LL.B/35  on  May  11  in 
Durham  after  a  long  illness.  In  1977,  Moore  retired 
from  his  position  as  chief  district  court  judge  and 
joined  the  law  firm  of  Mount,  White,  King,  Hudson, 
and  Carden.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  a  daughter,  a 
son,  two  brothers,  and  a  grandson. 

S.  Elmer  "Snooky"  Tarrall  35,  M  Ed. 39  on 

March  7  in  Virginia  Beach,  Va.  He  was  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  public  schools  in  Virginia 
Beach  and  also  coached  football.  At  Duke,  he  lettered 
in  both  football  and  track.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
two  sisters,  and  two  brothers. 

Lawson  Tate  '35  on  March  13.  He  operated  a 
medical  clinic  in  Banner  Elk,  N.C. 

Garfield  Shafer  '36  on  Feb.  15  in  Portsmouth,  Va. 
He  was  a  retired  elementary  school  principal  in  Port- 
smouth and  a  past  president  of  the  Virginia  Education 
Associations  department  of  elementary  school  prin- 
cipals. He  was  a  Kappa  Sigma  at  Duke.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  two  daughters,  and  four  grandchildren. 

Jean  E.  McCowan  '37  on  Jan.  5  in  Long  Island, 
N.Y.  She  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
Gamma  Epsilon  Chapter  of  Phi  Mu  at  Duke.  She  is 
survived  by  a  brother. 

C.  Manning  Smith  '37  on  May  17  in  Charles 
Town,  W.  Va.  He  was  a  past  Charles  Town  postmaster 
and  retired  president  of  Peoples  Bank  of  Charles 
Town.  He  was  a  member  of  Tombs  and  the 
Washington  Duke  Club.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Martha,  two  sons,  and  a  brother. 

Boyd  E.  Hudson  Jr.'38,  Ph.D.'41  on  March  31 
after  a  brief  illness.  The  Matthews,  Va.,  native  worked 
for  42  years  as  a  research  chemist  at  Exxon  before 
retiring  to  Rougemont,  N.C.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Cranford,  N.J.,  United  Methodist  Church  and  the 
American  Chemical  Society.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Edna,  three  sons,  a  sister,  and  three 
grandchildren. 
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Richard  S.  Newens  '38  on  Oct.  24  in  Kenmore, 

N.Y.  He  was  a  retired  stockbroker  with  L.  F. 
Rothschild,  Unterberg,  and  Towbin.  He  was  an  Army 
captain  in  World  War  II  and  served  in  the  Pacific.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife,  Julia,  a  son,  a  daughter,  a  sister, 
a  brother,  a  step-daughter,  and  a  step-grandchild. 

Elizabeth  Tucker  Gosnell  '42  on  Feb.  18  in 
Arkansas  after  a  long  illness.  Her  husband,  William 

B.  Gosnell  '43 ,  died  the  day  before  of  a  heart 
attack.  She  is  survived  by  a  daughter. 

Virginia  Connar  Henderson  '42  of  cancer  on 
May  12  in  Tampa,  Fla.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
Women  of  the  Church  at  Palma  Ceia  Presbyterian 
Church,  the  Tampa  Women's  Club,  the  Beach  Park 
Women's  Club,  and  the  Pi  Beta  Phi  Alumni  Associa- 
tion. She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  J.  Crawford 

Henderson  '42;  two  sons,  one  of  whom  is  Robert 

C.  Henderson  '71;  two  daughters;  two  brothers, 
Robert  V.  Connar  '41  and  Richard  G.  Con- 
nar '41,  M.D.'44;  and  nine  grandchildren. 

Howard  R.  Moffett  B.S.E.E .'42  in  August  1983  in 
New  York  City.  He  was  the  vice  president  and  director 
of  General  Electric,  Japan. 

William  B.  Gosnell  '43  on  Feb.  17  of  a  heart  at- 
tack in  Arkansas.  His  wife,  Elizabeth  Tucker 

Gosnell  '43,  died  the  following  day,  after  a  long 
illness.  He  is  survived  by  a  daughter. 

Beatrice  Hart  Kuhn  M.D'43  on  Feb.  7  in 
Marathon,  Fla.  She  was  a  physician,  researcher, 
authot,  instructor,  and  community  leader.  She  was  the 
widow  of  Harold  H.  Kuhn  M.D.'43  and  is  survived 
by  three  daughters,  two  grandchildren,  and  two  sisters. 

Raymond  Elmore  "Buddy"  Luper  '47  on  Jan. 
25  in  Fayetteville,  N.C.  He  was  a  halfback  and 
quarterback  while  at  Duke.  Survivors  include  his  wife, 
Anne  Hillman  Luper  '45;  his  daughter,  Anne 
Luper  Schmltt  '70;  and  a  son,  Raymond  E. 
Luper  Jr. 7' 

Joanne  Wharton  Coe  '49  of  cancer  on  May  14 

in  Rockville,  Md.  She  is  survived  by  her  husband, 
Lowry  Coe  '47,  and  two  daughters. 

George  Frederick  Alter  M.D'52  on  March  7  of 
a  heart  attack.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  of 
Redington  Shores,  Fla. 

Emmitt  Batten  B.S.E.E.'52  on  March  19  in  Col- 
onial Heights,  Va.  He  was  a  retired  engineer  and  a 
member  of  the  Duke  National  Council.  Batten  served 
in  the  Navy  during  World  War  II.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  son,  four  sisters,  and  five  brothers. 

Mabel  Ruth  Nease  Miller  '54  on  Jan.  15  in 

West  Lawn,  Pa.  At  Duke,  she  was  a  member  of  the 
Chapel  Choit,  the  Women's  Glee  Club,  and  Sigma 
Kappa  sorority.  She  was  employed  at  the  Reading  Nur- 
sing Center  as  an  activities  director.  She  is  survived 
by  her  husband.  Neal  Donald  Miller  '52;  two 
daughters;  a  son;  and  her  brother,  Edgar  H. 
Nease '45,  M.Div.'48. 

Mildred  A.  Mason  B.S.N.Ed.'55  on  April  25, 
1983 .  She  was  an  associate  professor  of  nursing  at  Old 
Dominion  University  in  Norfolk,  Va.  She  was  the 
author  of  Basic  Medical-Surgical  Nursing,  and  was  an 
active  participant  in  the  NLN's  Council  of  Practical 
Nursing  Programs.  The  Fairfax  County  Public  Schools 
has  established  a  memorial  scholarship  in  her  honor. 

Homer  "Buddy"  King  B.S.C.E/60  of  a  heart 
attack  on  April  12  in  Atlanta.  He  was  an 
orthodontist. 

Gladys  S.  Whittenton  M.Ed.'63  on  Feb.  21  in 
Statesville,  N.C.  Until  retiring  in  1976,  she  taught  in 
the  Reidsville,  N.C,  city  schools. 

Erich  Jamison  Hance  '71  on  Feb.  26  of  a  heart 
attack  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.  He  was  vice  president  and 
co-owner  of  Enterprise  Computer  Systems,  Inc.,  and 


treasurer  of  the  San  Marco  Preservation  Society.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  a  daughter,  a  stepson,  a  brother, 
and  his  parents. 

Sister  Marilyn  Schwab  M.S.N.72  on  April  8  of 
leukemia  in  Mt.  Angel,  Ore.  She  had  been  prioress  of 
the  Benedictine  Sisters  in  Mt.  Angel  since  1978.  She 
received  Duke's  nursing  school's  Distinguished 
Alumna  Award  in  1976.  Her  publications  focused  on 
the  care  of  the  elderly  and  the  dying.  As  a  member  of 
the  American  Nurses'  Association,  she  was  on  the 
executive  committee  of  the  division  on  geriatric  nurs- 
ing practice.  She  is  surivived  by  her  parents,  three 
brothers,  and  three  sisters. 

Dennis  C.  Smith  '73  on  July  1,  1983,  in  New  York 
City  after  a  long  illness.  He  was  an  artist  who  studied 
under  Vemon  Pratt  at  Duke.  The  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  purchased  one  of  his  paintings,  and 
the  Phyllis  Kind  Galleries  of  New  York  and  Chicago 
are  exhibiting  some  of  his  works.  He  is  survived  by  his 
parents. 

Carolyn  Hamm  J.D'79  on  Jan.  25  in  Arlington, 
Va.  She  was  an  attorney  with  the  Washington,  D.C., 
law  firm  of  Wilkes,  Artis,  Hedrik,  and  Lane. 

Charles  L.  Bick  '80  on  March  21  in  an  in-flight 
collision  of  two  supersonic  jet  trainers.  Bick,  an  Air 
Force  lieutenant,  was  an  instructor  pilot  with  the  14th 
Flight  Training  Wing  at  Columbus,  Miss.,  Air  Force 
Base.  He  was  promoted  posthumously  to  the  rank  of 
captain.  At  Duke,  he  was  a  member  of  Phi  Delta 
Theta  fraternity  and  the  Air  Force  R.O.T.C.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  parents  and  a  brother. 
Harold  Sanford  Perry 

Harold  S.  Perry,  a  professor  emeritus  and  a  pioneering 
plant  geneticist,  died  April  22  in  Tallahassee,  Fla., 
after  an  extended  illness.  He  was  83 .  Perry  earned  his 
doctorate  from  Cornell  University,  joined  the  Duke 
botany  department  in  1932,  and  retired  in  1970. 

Perry  was  best  known  in  plant  genetics  for  his 
theoretical  work  on  sweet  corn.  He  introduced  cer- 
tain dominant  genes  on  the  chromosomes  of  Golden 
Bantam  sweet  com,  which  allowed  sweet  com  to  be 
grown  near  field  corn  without  ill  effects  of  cross 
pollinantion.  These  genes  were  soon  introduced  to 
nearly  every  strain  of  sweet  corn  in  the  United  States, 
resulting  in  significant  economic  significance. 

Many  Duke  colleagues  and  Durham  neighbors  were 
taste-testers  for  com  experiments  Perry  conducted, 
first  in  a  field  beside  the  Duke  Gardens,  then  in 
cleared  bottom  land  in  Duke  Forest  behind  Perry's 
Cranford  Road  home. 

Upon  his  retirement,  he  continued  his  research  on 
developing  a  yellow  sweet  corn  suitable  to  the  climate 
of  the  South.  For  his  work  in  com  genetics,  he  receiv- 
ed the  Jefferson  Award  from  the  N.C.  Academy  of 
Science.  He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Genetic 
Association,  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  the  American  Institute  of 
Biological  Sciences,  Sigma  Xi,  and  Synapsis,  which 
honored  him  in  special  ceremonies  at  Cornell  in  the 
summer  of  1982. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Margrid  Hagelbery  Perry; 
a  son,  Norman  H.  Perry  '56;  a  daughter,  Jane 
Perry-Camp  '58;  a  sister;  and  three  grandchildren. 

Charles  William  Ralston 

Charles  W  Ralston  M.F/47,  Ph.D'49,  professor 
emeritus  and  former  dean  of  the  school  of  forestry  and 
environmental  studies,  died  May  27  at  his  home  in 
Durham.  He  was  63.  The  Illinois  native  graduated 
from  Colorado  State  University.  He  served  in  Europe 
during  World  War  II  and  in  the  Army  Reserve  until 
1968,  attaining  the  rank  of  colonel. 

Ralston  taught  silviculture  at  the  University  of 
Florida  from  1949  until  1954,  when  he  joined  the 
Duke  faculty.  He  was  dean  of  the  forestry  school  from 
1967  to  1975. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Doris  Chestnut 
Ralston  '37;  a  daughter;  three  sons;  a  sister;  a 
brother;  and  six  grandchildren. 
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DUKE  FORUM 


CELEBRATING 
WOMEN'S  STUDIES 

Editors: 

After  reading  the  article  on  women's  studies 
[May-June],  I  want  to  share  with  you  the  sense 
of  celebration  that  I  feel.  The  article  must 
have  inspired  me,  for  this  is  the  first  time  1  have 
ever  made  contact  with  anyone  at  Duke  since 
I  graduated  ten  years  ago. 

Although  I  probably  have  always  been  a 
rebel  at  heart,  my  years  at  Duke  seem  so 
lacking  in  self-awareness  and  in  social 
consciousness.  Somehow,  being  in  a  sorority, 
living  in  Giles  House  for  all  four  years  (East 
Campus  was  at  the  time  exclusively  women), 
and  taking  courses  which  never  questioned 
the  structure  of  knowledge  and  the  sexual 
asymmetry  of  the  disciplines,  all  contributed 
to  my  general  unawareness.  Women's  studies 
is  a  long-overdue  addition  to  what  otherwise 
would  be  an  excellent  liberal  arts  curriculum. 
I  hope  that  women's  studies  is  not  only  an 
additional  program,  but  will  serve  to  stimulate 
a  critical  feminist  perspective  throughout  the 
university. 

As  someone  whose  life  has  been  enriched, 
and  whose  outlook  on  life  has  been 
transformed  by  feminist  studies  (all  done 
subsequent  to  Duke),  I  want  to  commend  the 
program  for  its  work  in  this  very  important 
endeavor.  After  having  attended  several 
conferences  of  the  National  Women's  Studies 
Association,  I  know  that  the  academic 
environment  can  be  quite  hostile  to  women's 
studies.  Coordinators  of  women's  studies 
programs  complain  about  their  struggles  to 
obtain  resources  and  to  gain  legitimacy.  I  hope 
this  letter  will  serve  as  a  small  reassurance  of 
the  significance  of  the  work  at  Duke  and  the 
enormous  contribution  that  women's  studies 
will  make  in  the  lives  of  generat'ons  of  women 
and  men  to  come. 

King  Ming  Young  74 
Mountainview,  California 


Editors: 

It  was  a  delight  to  read  your  account  in  the 
first  issue  of  Duke  Magazine  of  the  emergence 
of  women's  studies.  Certainly  they  have  been 
long  neglected,  and  it  is  a  personal  gratifica- 
tion to  me  that  they  should  now  be  given  their 
proper  role  at  Duke. 

When  I  was  a  graduate  student  at  Duke,  in 
the  early  Fifties,  women  were  treated,  there  as 


elsewhere,  as  needing  special  rules  because  we 
weren't  competent,  somehow,  to  manage  our 
own  lives.  One  rule,  for  instance,  forbade 
Duke  coeds  to  lie  prostrate  on  the  campus 
grass!  During  summer  school,  when  all 
students  were  housed  on  West  Campus  (the 
men's  territory  during  the  regular  school  year), 
only  married  women  were  given  ground-floor 
rooms,  lest  there  be  an  "incident"  of  some 
sort.  I  vividly  remember  the  laughter  when, 
after  a  week  or  so  of  summer  classes,  the 
urinals  in  the  bathrooms  were  suddenly  draped 
in  white  sheets  to  protect  our  sensibilities. 

Though  many  of  us  were  professional 
women  who  had  been  teaching  for  many  years 
at  nearby  schools  and  colleges,  we  were  signed 
in  and  out  to  go  to  downtown  Durham,  lest  we 
get  lost.  Indeed,  if  we  forgot  to  sign  in,  we  were 
wakened  at  midnight  (the  witching  hour)  and 
required  to  come  down  to  the  main  entrance 
of  the  dorm  to  sign  ourselves  back  into 
campus. 

Though  we  could  laugh  off  such  incidents, 
there  were  more  serious  handicaps  for  women 
scholars  three  decades  ago.  One  of  the  most 
lasting  impressions  of  my  graduate  days  is  of 
the  moment  when  our  major  professor  heaved 
back  in  his  chair  during  the  professional 
seminar  and  announced  in  stentorian  finality, 
"God,  how  I  hate  to  accept  women  and  Jews 
as  graduate  students.  It's  so  damned  hard  to 
place  them  in  jobs!" 

The  seminar,  which  included  both  women 
and  Jews,  sat  in  stunned  silence.  A  later 
generation  would  have  started  a  sit-in  at  the 
administration  building.  Even  now,  in  the 
conventional  Eighties,  one  could  expect  a 
formal  protest,  or  a  legal  case.  In  the  passive 
Fifties,  we  sat  silent,  partners  in  our  own 
inequality. 

The  world  is  better  now  for  minorities  and 
also  for  majorities,  including  the  women  who 
are  the  majority  of  the  population.  It  is  not 
perfect,  but  it  is  better.  And  it  gives  me  great 
satisfaction  to  know  that  Duke  is  helping 
actively  to  make  it  better. 

Ruth  Hawkins  Bauerle  A.M.'52 
Delaware,  Ohio 


THE  FIRST 
HURRAHS 


Editors: 

I  have  read  the  Duke  Magazine  from  cover 
to  cover.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  indeed  a  "high- 


class"  publication. 

On  the  inside  of  the  cover,  you  listed  all  of 
the  objectives  and  aspirations  of  the  new 
publication.  You  certainly  have  achieved  all 
of  them!  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  reading  it  and 
feel  that  I  am  the  richer  for  having  done  so. 
You  are  to  be  congratulated  on  a  job 
tremendously  well-done. 

You  asked,  "Are  we  succeeding?"  My  heart- 
felt answer  is  a  resounding  "yes."  Bravo,  bravo, 
bravo,  and  many  thanks.  I  look  forward  eagerly 
to  the  next  issue. 

James  V.  Bernardo  '34 
Southern  Pines,  North  Carolina 


Editors: 

By  now  I  should  imagine  you've  had  an 
avalanche  of  mail  complimenting  you  on  your 
premiere  issue  of  the  Duke  Magazine.  Please 
add  this  note  to  the  pile. 

As  a  Duke  undergraduate  who  later  did 
graduate  work  at  Johns  Hopkins,  I've  long 
been  sorry  for  my  alma  mater's  poor  showing 
alongside  Hopkins'  glossy  magazine.  Your  new 
publication  is  a  worthy,  long-overdue 
competitor. 

Connie  Mueller  McDonnell  '55 
Baltimore,  Maryland 


Editors: 

Congratulations  on  a  very  fine  first  issue  of 
Duke  Magazine!  You  have  presented  an 
excellent  mixture  of  Duke  news  and  informa- 
tive articles  on  Duke  people  and 
accomplishments. 

Inside  the  front  cover  of  your  first  issue,  you 
set  forth  the  goal  of  an  educational  periodical 
which  "will  provide  a  sense  of  the  intellectual 
dynamism  that  characterizes  the  Duke 
community. . ."  I  find  it  noteworthy  that  I  read 
these  words  last,  after  I  had  read  the  magazine. 
As  I  read,  I  found  myself  hoping  that  future 
issues  would  give  voice  to  the  thoughts,  works, 
and  opinions  of  other  "James  David  Barbers" 
with  special  relationships  to  the  Duke 
community.  You  will  indeed  fulfill  a  need,  not 
only  educational,  but  inspirational,  if  you 
hold  fast  to  your  goal. 

A  very  fine  issue! 

Ken  Latta  74 
Norfolk,  Virginia 
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DUKE  PERSPECTIVES 


MYSTERIES 


OF  ISLAM 


Islam  is  a  gnarled  topic,  eliciting  in 
the  minds  of  most  Americans  hostil- 
ity, passion,  anger,  and,  above  all, 
fear.  In  recent  years  the  media  has 
been  awash  with  reports  about  pas- 
sions and  perils  in  the  Muslim  world. 
The  immediate  reason,  of  course, 
is  the  change  of  government  in  Iran 
during  late  1978  and  early  1979.  Its  early 
consequence,  the  hostage  crisis,  involved 
mostly  Americans;  and  the  media  would  not 
allow  us  to  forget  either  them  or  their 
seemingly  out  of  control  Iranian  captors.  Led 
by  a  Muslim  cleric,  this  "Islamic  revolution" 
against  a  militarily  powerful,  pro-Western, 
secular  regime  has  riveted  the  imagination  of 
Muslims  and  non-Muslims  alike,  evoking 
hopes  as  well  as  fears  about  the  further 
consequences  of  an  Islamic  resurgence  or 
revival.  Hopes  well  up  in  the  hearts  of  those 
Muslims  who  view  themselves  as  the 
disenfranchised  of  the  contemporary  world 
and  oppose  the  colonial  West  (including  the 
Soviet  Union)  as  their  oppressor.  Fears  loom 
large  in  the  minds  of  minority  regimes  which, 
while  Muslim  in  name,  fail  to  conform  to  the 
Islamic  spirit  of  social  justice,  either  in  the 
personal  lifestyle  of  their  leaders  or  in  the 
conduct  of  affairs  of  state.  The  same  fears  are 
shared  by  others,  including  ourselves,  who, 
though  non-Muslim  (speaking  for  the 
majority  of  Americans),  nonetheless  see  our 
own  long-term  fate  linked  to  those  same 
minority  regimes. 

A  fierce  debate  is  raging  about  whether  an 
Islamic  revival  or  resurgence  has,  in  fact,  taken 
place.  Some  state  that  the  very  phrase  "Islamic 
revival"  calls  more  attention  to  the  activity  of 
reviving  than  to  the  content  of  what  is  being 
revived:  Islam  is  invoked  but  mostly  by  men 
of  action  with  purposes  unconnected  to  the 
creed  they  espouse.  Others  claim  that  the 
Islamic  revival  is  a  fiction  of  the  media, 
particularly  the  Western  media.  Caught 
unaware  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Ayatollah's 
triumphal  return  to  Iran  in  early  1979,  the 
media  invented  a  tidal  wave  of  Islamic 
militancy  to  explain  the  unexpected, 
including  the  hostage  crisis,  and  to  excuse 
their  own  failure  to  predict  its  occurrence. 


THOUGHTS  OF A 

RELIGION  PROFESSOR: 

ISLAMIC  TRUTHS 

AND  WORLD 
CONSEQUENCES 

BY  BRUCE  B.  LAWRENCE 


Does  upheaval  in  the 

Middle  East  signal  a 

religious  reawakening, 

or  a  revolution  among 

the  faithful? 


Muslims,  including  Muslim  journalists, 
following  the  lead  of  their  Western 
counterparts,  have  accepted  the  pervasive 
suddenness  of  an  Islamic  revival  because  it 
serves  their  opposite  purposes.  Religious 
revival  furnishes  them  and  their  readers  with 
a  source  of  resistance  to  what  is  perceived  as 
world-wide  Western  hegemony,  not  only  in 
politics,  war,  and  economics  but  also  in 
cultural  norms  and  moral  standards. 

If  ideas  have  become  a  currency  of  rapid 
exchange  and  recirculation  in  today's 
interdependent  world,  so  have  particular 
words.  "Fundamentalism"  is  a  technical  term 
in  English  inseparable  from  its  early  20th 
century  American  Protestant  origins.  There 
is  no  equivalent  to  "fundamentalism"  in  any 
Muslim  language,  and  its  appropriateness  for 
non-Christians,  specificially  Muslims,  is  at 
least  debatable.  Yet  Western  journalists  have 
so  repeatedly  used  "fundamentalism"  in 
discussing  Muslim  protesters,  whether  in  Iran, 
Egypt,  or  Pakistan,  that  it  now  appears 
regularly  in  Muslim  news  media,  and  often 
with  a  favorable  connotation. 

Many  observers  have  noted  that  there  is  a 
sharp  distinction  between  Arab  and  non-Arab 
Muslims  on  the  question  of  Islamic  revival. 
Those  countries  to  which  attention  is  drawn 
as  revived  or  resurgent  are,  with  the  exception 
of  Iran  and  Pakistan,  Arab.  Indeed,  in  the  case 
of  Iran,  the  nature  of  the  new  loyalties  to  Islam 
which  are  publicly  invoked  has  been  described 
by  dissenting  Iranians  as  a  shift  from  "excess 
of  the  modern  West"  to  "excess  of  the  Arab 
East." 

But  for  Muslims  of  sub-Saharan  Africa- 
including  Nigeria,  the  fifth  largest  Muslim 
nation  in  the  world,  and  also  Muslims  of 
Southeast  Asia,  which  boasts  the  largest 
Muslim  nation,  Indonesia— there  is  scant 
evidence  of  an  Islamic  revival.  If  one  also 
examines  closely  which  groups  within  the 
Arab  fold  are  concerned  with  "revival,"  there 
is  a  close  connection  of  "revivalism"  to  the 
struggle  for  political  power:  Revivalists  are 
either  those  who  have  gained  power  and  wish 
to  confirm  their  legitimacy  or  those  who  are 
out  of  power  and,  as  dissidents,  invoke  Islamic 
loyalty  to  justify  their  cause.  The  urban  and 
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rural  poor,  the  rural  bourgeoisie,  and  minority 
groups,  either  ethnic  or  religious— none  of 
them  is  attracted  to  the  banner  of  "Islamic 
revival."  Women,  strangely,  are  more  attracted 
than  repelled.  It  is  less  easy  to  gauge  their 
views  than  those  of  any  segment  of  the  male 
populace  in  Muslim  countries  since 
proportionally  they  continue  to  bear  the 
heaviest  burden  of  illiteracy,  remaining 
inaccessible,  unobserved,  silent.  Yet  the 
situation  is  changing,  and  many  urban  women 
are  attracted  to  dress  codes  revived  from  the 
Islamic  past:  The  veil  which  conceals  them 
also  grants  them  protection  and  mobility  as 
they  seek  wider  access  to  public  venues  and 
more  diverse  vocational  roles  in  contemporary 
Muslim  society. 

Change  in  the  Middle  East  did  not  begin 
with  the  Ayatollah.  Some  argue  that  it  goes 
back  to  the  Arab-Israeli  rift,  and  the  multiple 
wars  in  the  region  that  were  set  off  by  the 
creation  of  Israel  as  a  nation-state  in  1948. 
Each  victory  for  Israel  and  defeat  for  its 
opponents,  the  argument  goes,  has  put  the 
Muslim  world  more  and  more  on  the 
defensive.  But  the  Islamic  content  of  that 
strife  has  always  been  attenuated  by  other 
concerns,  such  as  Pan-Arabism,  regional 
autonomy,  and  Palestinian  irredentism. 

Others  maintain  that  "Islamic  revivalism" 
is  only  oil-deep,  that  it  was  generated  by  the 
surplus  capital  accruing  to  the  Muslim  nations 
that  helped  to  found  the  OPEC  oil  cartel,  and 
that  Islam  became  a  shrill,  public  shibboleth 
for  these  nations  only  after  1973.  By  the  logic 
of  this  argument,  Islamic  revivalism  will 
subside  -as  the  world's  industrial  nations 
gradually  free  themselves  from  dependence  on 
the  OPEC  nations  and  their  single  export 
commodity,  especially  since  the  relative 
prosperity  of  these  same  nations  vis-a-vis  the 
rest  of  the  non-Western,  non-industrial  world 
will  cast  doubt  on  their  legitimacy  as  stewards 
of  Islam.  In  other  words,  the  assertion  of 
Islamic  loyalty  is  tied  to  the  black  gold  rush 
and  to  this  limited  time  frame  of,  say,  twenty 
years.  When  the  rush  subsides,  as  all  rushes 
must,  Islam  will  return  to  its  former 
"manageable"  role  in  the  life  of  nations. 

According  to  the  latter  view,  Islam  is  of  no 
more  moment  now  in  the  early  Eighties  than 
Buddhism  was  in  the  late  Sixties  and  early 
Seventies  when  America  was  fighting  in 
Southeast  Asia.  After  the  Vietnam  War,  what 
became  of  the  monks  who  set  themselves 
afire?  They  ceased  to  burn,  and  Americans 
ceased  to  care.  What  will  happen  to  Islam 
after  the  haranguing  Ayatollah  returns  to  meet 
his  Maker  and  Gulf  oil  is  no  longer  an 
essential  commodity?  Muslims  will  cease  to 
agitate,  and  America  will  cease  to  care. 

As  seductive  as  that  view  may  appear— and 
it  has  seduced  many  stock-market  risk  analysts 
and  their  clients— it  overlooks  the  long-term 
psychic  depression  of  Muslim  leaders  in  the 
contemporary  world.  Deprived  of  a  major  role 
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in  global  affairs,  comparable  to  that  of  the 
superpowers  or  advanced  industrial  nations, 
they  are  in  need  of  a  mobilizing  ideology  for 
asserting  and  maintaining  their  own  self- 
worth.  In  that  temporal  framework,  no 
ideology  is  likely  to  compete  with  or  supplant 
Islam.  It  would  be  unwise  to  suggest  that  in  ten 
years'  time  or  by  the  end  of  this  century,  we  will 
have  put  the  "menace"  of  Islam  behind  us,  and 
turned  to  other  forms  or  religiously  motivated 
extremism  which,  like  Vietnamese  Buddhism 
and  Arab  Islam,  oppose  our  national  purposes. 


Islam  has  many  faces,  and  we  of  late  20th 
century  America  are  in  danger  of  seeing  only 
that  face  labeled  "extremism,"  "fanaticism," 
"militancy"  which  seems  to  mirror  our  own 
concerns.  What  we  ignore  is  the  historical 
legacy  and  civilizational  outreach  that  have 
made  Islam  one  of  the  foremost  religions  of 
mankind. 

If  religion  is  defined  as  that  which  binds 
people,  singly  and  collectively,  privately  and 
publicly,  to  each  other,  as  also  to  a  perceived 
Transcendence,  through  shared  beliefs,  cus- 
toms, and  rituals,  then  Islam  is  unambiguously 
a  religion.  Its  elemental  characteristics  are  at 
once  ethnic  and  confessional.  It  is  ethnic 
because  Arabs,  but  even  more  Arabic,  reflect 


its  core  identity.  The  correspondence  of  race 
and  language  is,  however,  imprecise.  While 
Arabs  speak  Arabic,  it  is  not  contemporary 
dialects  of  Arabic  but  rather  a  high  classical 
Arabic  which  has  been  preserved  and  revered 
as  the  unique  oracular  medium  of  Truth.  For 
Muslims,  7th  century  Hijazi  Arabic  has 
become  a  linguistic  canon,  more  sacrosanct 
than  Hebrew  for  Jews  or  Sanskrit  for  Hindus. 
Why?  Because  it  is  the  language  of  the  Koran, 
that  seriatim  enunciation  of  divine  directives 
which  the  Archangel  Gabriel  conveyed  to  the 
Prophet  Muhammed  circa  A.D.  610  to  632. 

Though  it  might  seem  obvious  that  God 
would  choose  Arabic  to  communicate  with  an 
Arab  prophet,  the  choice  of  Arabic  has 
peculiar,  persistent  meaning  for  all  Muslims, 
Arab  and  non-Arab,  African,  Asian,  and 
American.  For  it  was  not  just  the  content  of 
the  Koran— its  114  chapters  and  their 
message— but  its  expression  in  Arabic  that 
embodied  the  full  measure  of  divine  grace  and 
revelation.  The  writing  down  of  the  Koran, 
though  it  took  place  immediately  and  resulted 
in  a  book  standardized  as  scripture  within  a 
generation  after  the  death  of  Muhammad, 
remains  incidental  to  its  function.  To  be  the 
Koran  it  must  be  spoken  out  loud,  recited 
according  to  one  of  several  approved  styles  of 
recitation,  whether  at  home  or  in  the  mosque. 
Its  sounds  are  as  important  as  its  content;  its 
voicing  resonates  its  meaning.  For  Muslims, 
translating  the  Koran  into  a  language  other 
than  Arabic  is  counter-revelatory,  that  is,  it  is 
theologically  impossible  and  expressly 
prohibited.  The  "Arabicity"  of  the  Koran  has 
persisted  as  a  doctrine  in  Islam,  underscoring 
the  ethnic  Arab  character  at  the  heart  of 
Muslim  belief  and  ritual  observance. 

Yet  Islam  is  also  a  confessional  religion, 
resembling  Christianity  and  Buddhism  in  this 
dimension  just  as  its  ethnic  stratum  suggests 
parallels  to  Judaism  and  Hinduism.  As  a 
missionary  faith,  Islam  encourages  converts 
because  the  Absolute  Truth  it  espouses  can 
theoretically  be  recognized  and  embraced  by 
any  perceptive  human  being.  To  become  a 
Muslim  one  has  only  to  declare  in  sincerity, 
and  preferably  in  the  presence  of  a  person 
already  professing  Islam,  "I  testify  that  there 
is  no  god  but  God,  and  that  Muhammad  is  the 
Prophet  of  God." 

This  deceptively  simple  creed  becomes  the 
key  to  seeing  how  Islam  and  Muslims  function 
in  a  complementary  but  also  an  adversarial 
relationship  to  antecedent  faiths.  Islam 
erupted  into  history  as  the  third  and  final 
major  creed  espousing  transcendent  Oneness 
as  the  unique  motor  force  of  the  cosmos  and 
human  destiny.  Like  Christianity,  Islam  has  a 
confessional  tone,  and  Muslims  perceive  its 
message  ("there  is  no  god  but  God")  as 
demanding  both  a  recognition  and  a  response 
from  all  people  in  all  generations  and  on  all 
planets:  The  initial,  oft-repeated  chapter  of 
the  Koran  addresses  God  as  "the  Lord  of  the 


worlds."  So  seriously  do  Muslims  take  God's 
dominion  of  the  entire  universe  that  last 
summer  newspapers  from  Cairo  to  Jakarta  ran 
a  story  extolling  Neil  Armstrong's  supposed 
conversion  to  Islam  because  he  had  heard  the 
Muslim  call  to  prayer  while  on  the  moon! 
Before  dismissing  the  story  as  a  preposterous 
fairy  tale  spun  out  of  self-serving  credulity,  one 
would  do  well  to  note  that  the  numerous 
Muslims  who  heard  or  read  it  were  eager  to 
link  Islam  to  one  of  the  great  adventures  of  the 
20th  century,  the  exploration  of  outer  space. 
Contra  Carl  Sagan,  they  believe  fervently  that 
the  God  of  the  Koran,  who  is  also  the  God  of 
the  Torah  and  the  Gospel,  has  inspired  and 
directed  the  astronauts  as  He  has  all 
pioneering  benefactors  of  the  human  race. 

There  is  a  Muslim  difference,  a  clear 
demarcation  of  Islam  from  Christian/Jewish 
or  secular/modern  belief  systems.  It  can  be 
described  scripturally  and  theologically,  but 
its  major  thrust  is  reflected  in  the  social 
domain,  in  the  recurrent  emphasis  on  the 
corporate  good  and  public  order.  Islamic 
civilization  from  its  inception  has  been 
concerned  with  the  regulation  of  all  aspects 
of  life  according  to  the  values  of  Scripture, 
beginning  with  the  Koran  and,  in  time, 
including  the  quotations  (known  as 
Traditions)  ascribed  to  the  Prophet 
Muhammad  and,  still  later,  juridicial  deci- 
sions that  extended  the  force  of  both  the 
Koran  and  Traditions.  Because  of  its  recurrent 
emphasis  on  the  public  order,  Islam  is  more 
comparable  in  tone  to  Judaism  than  to 
Christianity:  The  injunctions  that  bind  and 
control  the  daily  cycle  of  observant  Muslims 
are  no  less  specific  (and,  to  a  modern,  no  less 
restrictive)  than  those  of  the  Torah  incumbent 
on  a  Hasidic  Jew.  It  is  precisely  the 
comprehensiveness  of  this  system  that  has 
generated  its  appeal,  and  sustained  its 
authority,  for  more  than  a  millenium. 

Yet  Muslim  law,  which  for  centuries  has 
been  comprehensive  not  only  in  its 
formulation  but  also  in  its  attempted 
application,  has  been  reduced  since  the  19th 
century  to  the  sphere  of  personal  status  law, 
specifically  to  issues  of  the  family  and  matters 
of  inheritance.  In  those  other,  public 
dimensions  of  the  law,  ranging  from  penal 
codes  to  economic  and  political  statutes,  the 
Westernization  of  Muslim  law,  and  its 
abandonment  in  favor  of  French,  British,  or 
Dutch-style  codifications,  continued  apace 
until  the  late  Seventies.  Then  the  heralded 
Islamic  revival  occurred,  and  with  it  the  ■ 
clarion  cry  for  a  return  to  at  least  the  Islamic 
penal  code  (for  instance,  in  Iran  and  Pakistan). 

In  the  largest  perspective,  Islam  cannot  be 
conceived  of  as  a  religion  apart  from  the  law, 
for  it  was  the  law  which  evolved  out  of, 
expressed,  transmitted,  and  preserved  Islam 
until  the  advent  of  European  colonialism  in 
major  parts  of  the  Muslim  world.  The  one 
place  of  note  where  European  rule  was  not 


imposed,  principally  because  it  was  deemed 
too  unimportant  to  be  bothered  with,  was  the 
inner  reaches  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula,  that 
vast  desert  expanse  that  has  now  become  the 
oil-rich  Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia.  The 
Saudis,  by  historical  luck  or  divine  providence 
(depending  on  one's  viewpoint),  escaped  both 
colonial  domination  and  the  transformation 
of  their  Muslim  statutes  into  a  hybrid  Western 
codification.  Though  few  in  number  (not 
exceeding  4.5  million  native  citizens),  they 
remain  masters  of  their  own  destiny  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  any  other  Arab  Muslim 
nation.  But  they,  too,  continue  to  wrestle  with 
the  dilemma  of  extracting  benefits  from 
modern  technology  without  forfeiting  their 
cultural  identity,  at  once  tribal  Arabic  and 
Islamic. 

Because  political  events  are  so  much  in  the 
forefront  of  media  attention  to  people  and 
places  labeled  "Muslim,"  there  has  been 
increasing  concern  about  the  political  aspects 
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of  the  putative  Islamic  revival.  "Islam  and 
Power,"  or  "Islam  in  Political  Life,"  or  "Islam  in 
Foreign  Policy"  are  recurrent  favorites  for  book 
titles  in  English.  They  feed  the  continued 
interest,  even  as  they  stoke  the  unabated  fear, 
which  Westerners  project  toward  Islam.  There 
is  a  lurking  danger  that  we  will  become 
preoccupied  with  political  developments  in 
the  Muslim  world,  especially  the  revolution- 
ary potential  of  an  Islamic  state— itself  a 
contradiction  in  terms  since  Islam  eschews 
national  boundaries  as  inconsistent  with  the 
trans-national  profile  of  the  true  Muslim 
community— while  ignoring  other  aspects  of 
contemporary  Muslim  life. 

The  problems  faced  by  Muslim  countries 
will  not  go  away  with  the  resolution  of  today's 
major  crises;  there  will  be  other  flashpoints 
after  we  have  ceased  to  care  about  Lebanon, 
the  Afghan-Soviet  war,  and  the  Iran-Iraq 
shootout.  Not  even  the  death  of  the  Ayatollah 
Khomeini— whether  it  comes  tomorrow  or 
ten  years  from  now— will  remove  the  complex 
issues  which  Muslims  face,  in  large  part 
because  most  of  them  live  on  the  lower  side 
of  the  global  divide  separating  North  from 
South,  the  first  and  second  worlds  from  the 


Third  World.  One  could  dwell  on  the 
significance  of  economic  disparities  that 
haunt  even  a  country  like  Saudi  Arabia  (since 
it  has  but  one  source  of  wealth,  and  that  is 
finite  in  both  its  amount  and  its  worth).  Yet 
economic  indices  cloak  the  psychic  vacuum 
which  is  especially  acute  for  all  Muslims:  The 
majestic  universality  of  Koranic  revelation 
mandates  that  a  Muslim  should  have  first 
landed  on  the  moon,  or  at  the  least,  that  the 
first  man  to  land  on  the  moon  should  have 
become  a  Muslim. 

Educated  and  prosperous  and  committed 
Muslim  men  especially  feel  the  shortfall 
between  a  triumphalist  vision  of  their  destiny 
as  Muslims  and  their  subordinate  status  as 
pawns  in  others'  machinations.  Seated  in  a 
sun-baked  meeting  room  with  my  wife  while 
in  Kuwait  last  summer,  we  were  lectured  by  a 
group  of  Islamic  "fundamentalists"  on  the 
beauty  of  their  cause:  It  allows  them  to  keep 
women  in  their  place,  to  go  packing  off  to  the 
desert  for  periodic  retreats  where  in  all-male 
company  they  play  soccer,  read  the  Koran, 
listen  to  sermons,  and  prepare  for  the  next 
stage  of  the  Islamic  movement.  No  amount  of 
reasoned  discussion  or  sketching  of  alternate 
visions  could  dissuade  them  from  their 
conviction  that  only  the  Islamic  movement 
counts  among  the  current  world-wide  buzz  saw 
of  religious  movements  cutting  through  tired, 
outworn,  conventional  assumptions  about 
religion  and  its  role  in  fostering  social  change. 
The  world,  for  them,  is  polarized  into  true 
believers  (themselves)  and  others— not  only 
the  communist  nations  and  the  West  but  also 
every  contemporary  Muslim  government, 
with  the  solitary  but  qualified  exception  of 
Iran. 

Most  of  the  group  was  well  educated,  having 
obtained  advanced  degrees  at  American 
universities  before  assuming  their  present, 
important  jobs  in  Kuwait.  And  yet,  they  were 
eager  for  the  overthrow  of  their  own 
government.  They  may  not  succeed,  but  their 
very  existence  is  a  reminder  that  the  problem 
of  Islam  will  not  go  away:  It  has  nowhere  to  go. 
As  we  were  leaving,  dispirited  from  this 
fruitless  diatribe,  the  leader  of  the  group 
turned  to  me  and,  gesturing  with  his  hands, 
exclaimed,  "You  see,  the  sun  has  come  up  on 
the  West  and  given  you  your  day  of  glory  but 
now  it  is  beginning  to  set,  and  we  hope  and  we 
pray  and  we  work  for  the  moment  when  it  will 
rise  again  and  shine  on  Islam." 
Will  it?  ■ 

Bruce  B.  Lawrence,  professor  of  religion,  teaches 
courses  on  Islamic  civilization.  He  joined  the  Duke 
faculty  in  1971-  During  the  Iranian  hostage  crisis,  he 
was  one  of  seven  leading  scholars  to  take  part  in  a  New 
York  Times  "roundtable"  on  Islam  "to  discuss  events 
and  trends  that  have  baffled  and  alarmed  many  West- 
erners." Lawrence  is  the  author  of  The  Rose  and  the 
Rock,  a  history  of  South  Asian  Islam.  HisA.B.  isfrom 
Princeton,  his  M.Div.  from  the  Episcopal  Divinity 
School,  and  his  Ph.D.  from  Yale. 
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DUKE  DIRECTIONS 


EXTENDING  THE 


LIBERAL  ARTS 


TRADITION 


Christopher  Morley 
wrote  in  his  1917 
novel,  Parnassus  on 
Wheels:  "Thete  are 
three  ingredients  in 
the  good  life:  learning, 
earning,  and  yearn- 
ing." For  the  baby- 
boom  generation  of  the  1960s,  that  formula 
translated  into  massive  college  enrollments, 
followed  by  a  period  of  growing  incomes 
almost  unstinted  by  a  roller-coaster  economy. 
With  a  solid  education  and  a  steady  paycheck, 
today's  professional  is  confronted  with  the 
inevitable  question:  Is  that  all  there  is? 

"A  job  is  not  a  career,  only  work  and  money," 
said  Frank  H.T.  Rhodes,  president  of  Cornell 
University,  speaking  to  the  Harpur  Forum  at 
the  State  University  of  New  York  in 
Binghamton.  "A  career  is  work  that  enlists  our 
best  efforts  because  we  value  the  ends  the  work 
is  intended  to  advance.  We  select  our  careers, 
but  our  careers  shape  us,  determine  much  of 
what  we  do  and  what  we  are,  satisfy  us  or 
frustrate  us." 

The  yearning  factor— for  understanding,  for 
more  from  life,  "to  know  the  unknowable,"  as 
Morley  put  it— is  being  addressed  by  Duke's 
Master  of  Arts  in  Liberal  Studies  (MALS) 
program.  "It's  designed  for  people  who  have 
come  to  appreciate  life's  complexities,  and 
who  are  intensely  curious  about  the  world  in 
which  they  live,"  says  Craufurd  Goodwin 
Ph.D.'58,  dean  of  the  graduate  school. 

Duke  is  the  first  major  university  in  the 
South  to  offer  such  a  program.  Tailored  to  fit 
the  needs,  schedules,  and  interests  of  adult, 
part-time  students,  the  MALS  program 
encourages  study  across  disciplinary  bound- 
ries.  The  Graduate  Record  Examination  is  not 
required  for  admission  because,  says  Bonnie 
Erickson,  director  of  the  MALS  program, 
"they're  not  predictive,  especially  for  this  age 
group.  It's  the  only  graduate  program  at  the 
university  that  doesn't  require  it."  Instead, 
college  transcripts  are  examined,  but  the 
student's  post-graduate  experiences,  recent 
accomplishments,  and  motivation  are 
weighed  as  heavily.  Earning  the  degree 
requires  nine  courses  and  a  "synthesis  project" 
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INTERDISCIPLINARY 
ENCOUNTERS 

BY  SAM  HULL 


"There's  a  rather  large 

group  of  people  who 

want  to  continue 

learning— those  who  are 

good  at  it,  who  love  it, 

and  dorit  want  to  stop 

when  they're  21." 

BONNIE  ERICKSON 
Director,  Master  of  Arts  in  Liberal  Studies 


which  focuses  the  interests  and  goals  of  the 
course  of  study.  Most  courses  will  be  offered  at 
night.  By  taking  only  one  course  each  fall, 
spring,  and  summer  semester,  the  MALS  stu- 
dent can  complete  the  course  work  in  three 
years. 

Under  the  direction  of  an  adviser,  students 
can  design  their  own  course  of  study,  based  on 
personal  or  professional  objectives.  "Some 
people  are  going  to  come  in  here  knowing 
exactly  what  they  want  to  do,"  says  Erickson. 
"Other  people  may  not  know  exactly  what 
they'll  want,  and  will  require  some  working 
with  their  adviser.  But  it's  not  just  doing 
anything  you  want.  This  is  a  very  high  level, 
interdisciplinary  master's  degree  program." 

There  are  two  categories  of  courses  that  were 
developed  specifically  for  the  program.  One 
category  is  the  core  courses,  the  basis  of  the 
program,  which  cut  across  the  boundaries  of 
traditional  disciplines.  Each  is  structured  to  be 
a  model  of  interdisiplinary  learning  organized 
around  a  topic  general  enough  to  demand 
treatment  from  a  variety  of  perpectives.  Core 
courses  may  contain  components  of  the 
humanities,  social  sciences,  and  sciences. 
Program  electives,  forming  the  other  group  of 
courses,  are  more  related  to  a  discipline,  but 
still  broader  than  what  might  be  typically 
found  at  the  graduate  level. 

"For  instance,"  Erickson  explains,  "a  chemist 
from  a  pharmaceutical  company  can  take  a 
number  of  these  core  courses  and  can  also  take 
a  graduate  course  in  the  chemistry  department 
and  be  upgraded  in  his  or  her  particular  area." 
The  entire  range  of  graduate  school  course 
offerings  is  available  to  MALS  students,  but 
require  some  background,  depending  on  the 
course.  Program  participants  can  also  arrange 
tutorials,  or  directed  readings  for  independent 
study.  "We  really  do  believe,  in  the  way  this  is 
structured,  that  it  is  going  to  be  the  best  in  the 
country." 

The  first  MALS  program  started  at 
Wesleyan  University  in  1952,  but  it  was 
primarily  for  teachers.  The  courses  began  to 
attract  others:  business  people,  lawyers, 
doctors— people  who  didn't  want  to  go  to 
graduate  school  in  one  specific  field.  Now 
more  than  sixty  colleges  and  universities 


across  the  country— Georgetown,  the 
University  of  California,  Johns  Hopkins, 
Dartmouth— are  offering  MALS  and, 
invariably,  they're  flourishing,  says  Ericlcson. 
"There  are  more  than  9,000  people  enrolled 
in  the  programs  across  the  country,  and  more 
than  16,000  alumni." 

Why  this  sudden  surge  in  the  liberal  arts?  "I 
think  what's  clearly  happening  is  that  mid- 
career  adults  and  people  in  companies,  and 
people  at  the  top  in  companies,  have  seen  the 
need  for  looking  at  the  connectedness  of 
things,"  says  Erickson,  "to  see  the  relation- 
ships, not  to  look  at  just  the  one  focus,  but  to 
look  at  a  question  or  issue  from  all  the 
disciplines.  That  will  tell  you  something. 


calculus  for  fifteen  years." 

Being  in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time 
with  the  right  "product"  has  elicited  an  almost 
phenomenal  response.  Within  three  weeks  of 
a  press  release  announcing  the  program,  there 
were  more  than  500  requests  for  applications 
and  brochures.  "This  was  not  only  in  the 
immediate  area,"  says  Erickson,  "but  from  as 
far  away  as  two-and-a-half  hours'  driving 
distance.  The  enthusiasm  has  just  been 
incredible."  According  to  Goodwin,  in  the 
whole  graduate  school  over  the  course  of  a 
year,  there  are  only  2,000  inquiries  for  forty 
graduate  programs.  Of  late,  the  one  phone  line 
for  the  MALS  program  has  been  constantly 
busy.  The  minute  they  put  it  down,  it  rings 


Zoology  professor 
Steven  Vogel  will  be 
teaching  "Life  in  a 
Physical  Context"  for  the 
MALS  program.  The  course 
explores,  on  one  hand,  the 
special  nature  of  living 
systems  and,  on  the  other,  the 
ways  in  which  these  systems 
(including  ourselves)  reflect 
underlying  physical 
constraints.  Among  the  major 
questions  to  be  considered: 
how  such  complex  systems 
have  originated  and  how  they 
are  maintained  and  perpetu- 
ated in  a  universe  generally 
hostile  to  high  degrees  of 
order. 

"We  have  absolutely  the 
most  attractive  Duke  faculty, 
from  all  the  various  parts  of 
the  institution,  teaching  in 
this  program,"  says  Craufurd 
Goodwin,  dean  of  the  gradute 
school.  "And  we've  been 
around  here  long  enough  to 
know  who  they  are,  in  terms 
of  their  teaching  skills  and  in 
terms  of  their  scholarly 
quality.  So,  the  student  who 
comes  into  this  program  is 
really  going  to  get  the  cream 
of  the  institution.  And  there's 
no  other  graduate  or 
undergraduate  program  I 
know  of  where  this  is  the 


"The  fact  is  that  we  are  in  a  technological 
age  and  we  need  to  have  the  best  trained 
people  we  can  in  math  and  science,  but  we 
need  more  than  that.  We  need  to  have  people 
who  understand  what  they  are  doing,  stretch 
their  minds  with  philosophy  and  an 
understanding  of  international  relations, 
sociology,  political  science.  The  world  is  just 
too  complex  to  be  too  focused  on  one  thing." 

A  distinctive  factor  of  the  Duke  program  is 
its  science  orientation.  "Most  of  the  other 
programs  around  the  country  are  almost 
typically,  almost  exclusively,  humanities,  with 
a  little  social  science,"  says  Goodwin.  "We're 
trying  hard  to  bring  in  science  disciplines, 
which  is  quite  a  challenge,  because  it's  hard  for 
a  scientist  to  teach  someone  who  hasn't  had 


again. 

"The  Triangle  has  an  extraordinary 
population  of  very  highly-educated  people, 
usually  professionally  educated,"  Goodwin 
says,  in  trying  to  explain  the  demographics 
behind  the  response.  "They  are  people  who  are 
high  achievers,  are  accustomed  to  working 
and  studying  hard,  using  their  minds,  but  most 
of  them  are  narrow  in  their  focus.  They  were 
trained  as  scientists,  in  most  cases,  or 
professionals,  and  many  of  them  now  are 
coming  back  to  ask  the  questions  that 
occurred  to  them  as  undergraduates,  but 
repressed  so  they  could  go  on  and  get  that 
engineering  or  business  degree.  So  I  think  we 
must  have  struck  a  nerve  in  these  people, 
which  we  had  hoped  we'd  find  but,  I  guess, 


hadn't  quite  expected  to  find  in  these 
numbers." 

The  chance  for  scholarly  stimulation  is  not 
limited  to  just  the  working  world,  according 
to  Erickson.  "There's  a  rather  large  group  of 
people  who  want  to  continue  learning— those 
who  are  good  at  it,  who  love  it,  and  don't  want 
to  stop  when  they're  21."  The  age  group  this 
program  seems  to  be  attracting  is  from  30  to 
50  years  old,  the  vanguard  of  the  baby  boom. 
They've  been  out  in  the  world  and  can  bring 
their  experience  to  the  classroom.  They  are 
examining  their  yearning  through  learning, 
not  restrictively  for  career  advancement,  but 
for  broader  perspectives.  "The  kinds  of  people 
who  are  attracted  to  these  programs  are  already 
highly-educated  people  who  are  excited  by 
ideas.  But  having  had  these  other 
experiences— whether  it's  raising  children  or 
being  in  the  bosom  of  a  corporation — it  simply 
brings  so  much  more  to  a  class." 

Erickson  was  such  a  person.  She  hadn't 
finished  her  undergraduate  degree  when  her 
husband  came  to  Duke  to  join  the  psychology 
faculty.  When  her  daughter  went  off  to  school, 
so  did  she,  completing  her  bachelor's,  master's, 
and  doctorate.  "Starting  out  in  your  late 
twenties  and  into  your  thirties,  you  have  so 
much  to  bring— yourself.  Also,  you're  very 
highly  motivated.  Those  people  who  come 
really  want  to  be  here.  Because  they  have  a  lot 
of  other  demands  in  their  lives,  they're  not 
going  to  do  it  unless  they're  really  very  charged 
by  doing  it." 

The  Duke  faculty  members  teaching  in  the 
program  are  also  charged  at  the  idea  of 
devising  non-traditional  courses  for  a  new 
breed  of  graduate  student.  Erickson  says  only 
the  best  faculty  members  were  approached, 
those  who  were  very  much  in  demand,  "whose 
students  wait  two  or  three  years  to  get  into 
their  classes.  Now,  these  people  are  already 
very  busy  people,  but  the  challenge  of 
teaching  something  broader  than  what  they 
might  typically  teach  to  a  graduate  student, 
the  challenge  of  presenting  to  adults  this  sort 
of  broad,  interdisciplinary  approach. ..I 
thought  that  it  would  take  a  lot  of  persuasion 
and  that  I  would  have  to  talk  to  a  lot  of  people, 
but  absolutely  right  in  a  row,  everyone  I  went 
to  said  yes." 

"We  go  to  these  people,"  says  Goodwin,  "and 
we  say,  suppose  you  had  a  group  of  extremely 
competent,  highly  motivated,  mature  adults 
interested  in  your  subject.  How  would  you 
teach  this  subject  to  them  from  your 
perspective,  how  would  you  talk  about  where 
your  subject's  going,  what's  happening  in  the 
frontier,  what  are  contributions  it's  making  to 
society,  what  are  the  questions  it's  facing— 
that  sort  of  thing.  And  then  we  ask  the  faculty 
member  to  think  about  that  for  a  while,  then 
come  back  with  a  proposal." 

There  are  lots  of  question  marks  about  the 

program,  says  Goodwin.  "There  are  bound  to 

Continued  on  page  47 
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DUKE  PROFILE 


A  CAREER  OF 


COLORFUL  MOMENTS 


ne  of  the  most  colorful 
moments  in  my  career 
came  in  Hollywood 
when  Frank  Sinatra 
said,  'Get  that  lippy 
broad  out  of  here  or 
there's  no  deal.'  The 
lippy  broad  stayed,  and 
there  was  a  deal..." 

The  colorful  moment  belongs  to  Sigrid 
Pedersen  '36,  associate  counsel  for  Paramount 
Pictures  Corporation.  Since  1961,  she's  made 
her  living  within  the  Technicolored  dream 
world  of  the  big  screen.  Yet  deep  within  this 
world— on  the  twenty-fourth  floor  of  the  Gulf 
&  Western  Building  in  Manhattan— there's 
no  soft  focus,  no  romantic  interlude,  no 
guarantee  of  a  happy  ending.  Here  the  daily 
vignette  of  motion  picture  law  unfolds— 
literary  property  negotiation,  production  con- 
tracts, finance  and  distribution  agreements, 
tax  shelters,  and  copyright  protection.  In  a 
crap-shoot  business  where  the  final  product 
can  be  years  in  the  making  and  deals  are 
layered  as  thickly  as  pastrami  in  a  New  York 
deli  sandwich,  the  "lippy  broad"  has  found  her 
calling. 

Regal  in  stature,  direct  in  her  approach, 
Pedersen  is  one  of  five  staff  attorneys  in 
Paramount's  New  York  office.  Unquestionably 
a  veteran  there,  she  even  has  thirteen  years  on 
Paramount  Chairman  Barry  Diller.  Just  weeks 
shy  of  her  seventieth  birthday —I  can't  believe 
I'm  so  old,"  she  says— Pedersen  hasn't  begun  to 
slow  down.  "Everybody  asks  me  when  I'm 
going  to  retire  and  I'd  just  like  to  hit  em  on  the 
head.  I  like  to  work."  She  reaches  for  a 
cigarette,  remarking  that  friendly  fellow 
smokers  are  getting  harder  to  find.  "The 
reformed  ones  are  worst  of  all.  They  drive  you 
out  of  your  skull." 

Pedersen  joined  Paramount  as  a  specialist  in 
copyright  law.  "Originally  and  for  many  years, 
I  was  what  they  call  a  production  lawyer.  In 
effect,  you're  involved  with  the  legal  side  of  all 
parts  of  making  a  picture.  And  since  I  was 
fairly  well  versed  in  copyright,  I  was  very 
involved  in  acquiring  literary  properties.  Then 
there  were  all  the  contracts  that  go  into  it— 
the  producers,  the  directors,  the  writers,  and 
the  actors."  One  of  her  favorite  examples  of  off- 
camera  legal  intrigue  focuses  on  the  1975  film 


A  PARAMOUNT  FIGURE 
IN  ENTERTAINMENT  LAW 

BY  SUSAN  BLOCH  WENZEL 


Sigrid  Pedersen's 

experience  spans 

televisions  golden  years 

to  today's  box  office 

blockbusters  on  the 

silver  screen. 


The  Great  Gatsby.  "It's  one  of  Hollywood's 
most  fantastic,  fabulous,  gigantic  losers,"  she 
recalls. 

"It  turned  out  that  in  order  to  get  the 
property,  we  also  had  to  take  [Broadway 
producer]  David  Merrick  because  F.  Scott 


Fitzgerald's  daughter  had  sold  the  rights  to 
him.  Another  necessary  clearance  was 
Universal-MCA ,  to  whom  we  had  sold  a  block 
of  pre-1950  pictures  in  1958,  including  The 
Great  Gatsby,  starring  Alan  Ladd  and  Betty 
Field,  which  we  made  in  1949."  The  deal  was 
struck— Merrick  to  produce,  Paramount  to 
finance,  distribute,  and  have  approval  of  all 
elements  and  personnel. 

Two  screenplay  writers  and  six  months  later, 
a  final  draft  was  complete,  written  by  Francis 
Ford  Coppola  of  The  Godfather  fame.  "My 
notes  on  the  cast  contracts  for  the  stars 
[including  Robert  Redford,  Mia  Farrow,  Karen 
Black,  and  Bruce  Dern]  are  interesting 
because  it  turns  out  that  most  of  them  were  so 
optimistic  about  Gatsby's  potential  success, 
they  took  relatively  small  cash  sums  up  front 
in  order  to  get  a  percentage  of  profits  or  of  gross 
receipts  after  a  certain  level,"  Pedersen  says.  "It 
turned  out  that  this  wasn't  so  smart  because 
the  picture  wasn't  a  big  grosser  and  didn't  get 
into  profits." 

The  film  was  in  production  for  over  a  year. 
By  mid-1975,  the  producer  was  into  what 
would  become  a  long-running  legal  battle 
with  Paramount  for  breach  of  contract.  "This 
illustrates  a  truism  in  the  motion  picture 
business.  If  a  picture  makes  a  lot  of  money,  you 
get  sued  by  someone  who  says  he  didn't  get  a 
fair  shake.  If  a  picture  doesn't  make  any  money, 
you  get  sued  by  someone  who  thinks  he  should 
have  made  more...  Gatsby  was  the  first  of  the 
recent  big  hype  pictures,  which  made  its  lack 
of  success  at  the  box  office  all  the  more 
spectacular." 

Music  was  an  extremely  important  element 
of  the  period  film  Gatsby.  '"What'll  I  Do'  by 
Irving  Berlin  was  practically  a  theme  song; 
and  because  of  its  prominence  in  the  movie 
it  enjoyed  a  revival  in  popularity,  including  a 
number  of  new  recordings,"  says  Pedersen, 
whose  department  also  handled  the  music 
synchronization  licenses.  Dozens  of  songs  had 
to  be  cleared,  including  "Five  Foot  Two,"  "It 
Had  To  Be  You,"  "All  Alone,"  and  "Three 
O'Clock  in  the  Morning."  In  the  last  few  years, 
music  licensing  has  become  one  of  Pedersen's 
primary  responsibilities  at  Paramount.  She  is 
the  attorney  for  Famous  Music,  which  with 
Paramount  is  a  part  of  Gulf  &  Western's 
Entertainment  and  Communications  Group. 
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"This  is  a  real  different  ball  game.  Famous 
Music  was  founded  about  fifty  years  ago  with 
the  advent  of  talkies,  when  the  major  studios 
started  promoting  songs  from  their  pictures  as 
a  way  of  promoting  the  pictures." 

Famous  Music  manages  and  administers  all 
the  music  that  comes  from  Paramount 
Pictures,  and  some  of  the  hottest  singles  ever 
to  grace  the  pages  of  Billboard  have  come  from 
its  movies— Footloose,  Flashdance,  Terms  of 
Endearment,  and  An  Officer  and  a  Gentleman, 
among  the  more  recent  examples.  Its  cat- 
alogue extends  from  Paramount's  contract 


has  been  her  home  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  its  keepsakes  are  in  some  part  her 
own.  She  is  quick  to  offer  a  tour  of  the 
corporate  giant,  beginning  with  the  chic 
austerity-  of  Chairman  Diller's  office,  winding 
though  upholstered  board  rooms,  and  ending 
at  a  glass-encased  collection  of  Oscars.  Like 
the  proud  parents  of  a  star  athlete  who  lettered 
in  everything,  Paramount  holds  trophies  for 
its  comedies  and  romances,  its  musicals  and 
its  westerns.  To  the  front  stands  an  award  for 
best  actor,  received  by  John  Wayne  for  True 
Grit  in  1969.  One  shelf  down  and  to  the  left 


Pedersen  has  witnessed  many  of  the  changes 
in  New  York's  skyline.  Except  for  the  years  she 
spent  at  Duke,  she  has  always  lived  in 
Manhattan.  "I  was  an  only  child,  born  and 
raised  in  New  York  City  of  Norwegian  parents. 
I  went  to  girls'  schools  and  I  wasn't  an  early 
dater.  Then  I  went  to  Duke  and  it  was  just  like 
the  movies.  It  was  beautiful.  There  were  twice 
as  many  guys  as  gals  and  we  had  a  fantastic 
social  life."  She  was  president  of  the  Pan 
Hellenic  Council,  a  member  of  Duke  Players, 
and  an  avid  field  hockey  player.  Today  she's  on 
the  law  school's  board  of  visitors,  and  was 


Although  it  has  pin 
oaks  instead  of  palm 
trees,  Duke  has  gone 
just  a  little  bit  Hollywood. 

One  feature  film,  MGM's 
Brainstorm,  was  shot  on 
campus  in  1981,  and 
university  officials  have 
received  calls  from  other 
filmmakers  interested  in  using 
Duke  as  a  movie  location.  It's 
all  part  of  a  trend  away  from 
the  high  costs  and  false  fronts 
of  West  Coast  production. 
Filmmakers  are  looking  for 
scenic  realism,  and  virtually 
every  state  in  the  country  has 
its  own  recruitment  office  to 
compete  for  film  industry 
dollars— which  can  be 
substantial,  considering 
today's  S15-S20  million 
average  movie  budgets. 
Duke  President  Terry 
Sanford  was  instrumental  in 
establishing  North  Carolina's 
film  office  as  pact  of  the  state's 
economic  development.  Its 
director,  Bill  Arnold,  often 
contacts  Duke  when  a  script 
locale  looks  promising. 
University  Union  Director 
Jake  Phelps  usually  fields  the 
calls  and  runs  campus  tours 
for  filmmakers.  "The 
Brainstorm  script  called  for 
very  futuristic  labs  and 
experimental  environments," 


he  recalls,  "and  after  seeing 
Duke,  the  director  and 
producer  decided  to  have  the 
script  rewritten  around  the 
Duke  campus.  They  fell  in 
love  with  the  Primate  Center, 
and  although  it  was  never 
used  in  the  film,  they  donated 
money  which  was  used  to  buy 
cages  for  the  lemurs.  The 
center's  staff  calls  them  their 
MGM  cages." 

After  Brainstorm  was 
released,  Phelps  says  he 
received  many  letters  from 
alumni  who  enjoyed  seeing 
Duke  on  the  big  screen. 
(Pictured  at  left:  Brainstorm's 
Christopher  Walken  and 
Natalie  Wood.)  And  since  the 
actual  shooting  proved  more 
enjoyable  than  troublesome  to 
the  Duke  community,  it  looks 
like  other  films  will  be 
similarly  embraced.  The  next 
likely  candidate  is  Warner 
Brothers'  Everybody's  All- 
American,  based  on  Frank 
Deford's  novel  about  a 
University  of  North  Carolina 
football  star. 

Other  requests  to  Duke 
included  locales  for  Revenge 
of  the  Nerds,  and  the 
infamous  Animal  House, 
toward  whose  script  Duke 
officials  reacted  with  Gothic 
horror. 


player  days  to  its  current  stable  of  chart- 
toppers.  Pedersen  does  all  the  legal  work  when 
outside  parties  want  to  use  the  music  in  films, 
live  stage  shows,  commercials,  or  videos. 

While  Paramount's  recent  films  are  music  to 
the  ears  of  Famous  Music,  Madison  Avenue 
also  knows  that  nothing  succeeds  like  success. 
So  Pedersen  has  her  hands  full  trying  to  keep 
advertisers  honest  when  it  comes  to 
"borrowing"  popular  tunes  and/or  lyrics.  "My 
work  involves  licensing  agreements  and 
contracts,  and  when  it  comes  to  infringers— 
of  which  there  are  many— pursuing  them  and 
taking  appropriate  action.  This  often  requires 
a  musicologist  to  verify  the  'stealing'  of  a  tune." 

Pedersen  humbly  says  that  the  only  tangible 
thing  she  has  to  show  for  her  work  in  music  is 
a  copy  of  "Gentle  On  My  Mind,"  autographed 
by  composer  John  Hartford.  But  Paramount 


is  Cecil  B.  DeMille's  best  production  award  for 
the  1952  The  Greatest  Show  on  Earth.  Slightly 
tarnished  at  the  base  is  Bing  Crosby's  best 
actor  honor  for  the  1944  Going  Mj  Way. 
Though  she  has  a  luncheon  appointment, 
Pedersen  waits  patiently  while  her  visitors 
read  off  the  Oscar  inscriptions  as  if  calling  role 
in  a  classroom  of  celebrities. 

"We  moved  here  from  the  old  Paramount 
Building  at  1501  Broadway  in  1970,  and  oh, 
what  a  wonderful  office  I  had  there,"  says 
Pedersen,  who  nonetheless  occupies  a  choice 
suite,  with  a  view  overlooking  the  Hudson 
River,  in  the  Gulf  &  Western  Building. 
"Those  old  offices  were  built  in  the  fabulous 
movie  tycoon  era.  A  lot  of  the  furniture  was 
that  heavy  Hoboken  Renaissance."  Her 
present  furniture  originally  belonged  to  super- 
agent  Irving  "Swifty"  Lazar. 


recently  appointed  to  the  William  M. 
Blackburn  Commiteee  for  the  university's  arts 
and  sciences  campaign. 

Her  years  at  Duke  helped  prepare  Pedersen 
for  what  would  initially  be  an  obstacle-ridden 
career  in  law.  After  receiving  her  under- 
graduate degree,  she  was  accepted  into  Duke's 
law  school,  where  she  was  a  classmate  of 
Richard  Nixon  LL.B.'37.  Illness,  however, 
forced  her  to  return  to  New  York,  and  she 
enrolled  in  Fordham's  law  school.  "I  found  law 
school  to  be  very  different  here.  I  don't  think 
women  were  genuinely  accepted  and 
acknowledged  at  the  law  schools  in  New  York. 
At  that  time  it  was  also  very  hard  to  break  into 
getting  a  job  in  a  good  law  firm.  You  had  to  do 
other  things  first,"  which  for  Pedersen  meant 
retail  sales  and  modeling.  "When  I  got  out  of 
law  school  in  1938, 1  applied  to  all  the  big  law 
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firms,  just  the  way  the  top  boys  at  Harvard, 
Yale,  and  Michigan  did.  The  managing 
partners  thought  I  was  an  oddity.  Most  of  them 
told  me  to  go  home  and  marry  my  best  beau, 
which  makes  you  pretty  stinking  mad  when 
you've  worked  like  hell  to  get  through  law 
school." 

The  Depression  also  tightened  up  the  job 
market,  making  things  even  more  difficult  for 
a  female  law  graduate.  "It  wasn't  until  after 
World  War  II  that  the  Depression  was  over  and 
the  attitude  in  the  law  firms  was  they  not  only 
didn't  need  lawyers,  they  needed  a  woman 
lawyer  like  a  hole  in  the  head.  So  I  went  back 
to  selling.  I  had  to  make  some  kind  of  living." 

She  landed  her  first  job  in  law  with 
Guardian  Life  Insurance  Company,  where  she 
worked  in  the  policy  title  department.  "It  was 
deadly  boring,"  she  recalls.  "I  had  nothing  in 
common  with  the  girls  in  the  department;  I 
was  the  only  attorney  among  them."  Pedersen 
decided  to  pursue  her  master's  of  law  degree  at 
night  from  New  York  University,  where  one  of 
her  professors,  Walter  J.  Derenberg,  an 
authority  on  trademarks  and  copyrights, 
encouraged  her  to  apply  her  legal  training  to 
the  arts.  She  would  later  join  the  firm  of 
Cadwalader,  Wickersham  and  Taft,  "one  of  the 
swankest  law  firms  in  the  country— real  old- 
line  Wall  Street.  I  was  doing  real  estate  tax  law 
but  Professor  Derenberg  kept  needling  me.  He 
practically  railroaded  me  into  going  to  J. 
Walter  Thompson." 

She  was  an  attorney  with  the  advertising 
agency  from  1942  to  1961.  "It  was  during  the 
golden  days  of  television,"  she  recalls.  "We  put 
on  Kraft  Television  Theater,  Lux  Video  Theater, 
and  Ford  Theater."  Her  job  was  to  clear 
properties  and  write  talent  contracts.  "At  first 
it  was  all  live— we  didn't  have  kinescope  or 
tapes.    And    everyone    was    starting    from 
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lyrics. 


scratch— the  directors,  the  writers,  the  actors. 
I  cleared  properties  and  wrote  talent  contracts. 
One  of  the  most  famous  original  dramas  was 
Marty.  Playwright  Paddy  Chayefsky  and  star 
Ernest  Borgnine  were  both  practically 
unknown  at  the  time."  Pedersen  is  as  quick  to 
reminisce  about  making  her  mark  on  Europe 
as  about  her  early  encounters  with  stars:  "In 
1949 1  visited  J.  Walter  Thompson's  venerable 
London  solicitors,  Slaughter  &.  May,  and  was 
invited  to  lunch  in  the  partners'  dining  room. 
This  was  the  first  time  a  woman  had  been  so 
privileged."  She  also  accumlated  a  number  of 
venerable  contacts  in  the  entertainment 
world,  among  them  Frank  Sinatra.  It  was 
during  a  radio  programming  deal  with  J. 
Walter  Thompson  that  the  singer  demanded 
—unsuccessfully— Pedersen's  departure  from 
the  negotiations. 

Long  active  in  both  the  American  and  New 
York  bar  associations,  Pedersen  also  played  a 
major  role  in  fashioning  what  became  the  U.S. 
Copyright  Act  of  1976.  She  met  her  husband, 
Howard  Foley,  while  the  two  were  working  at 
J.  Walter  Thompson,  she  as  an  attorney,  he  as 
a  copywriter.  And  as  her  national  reputation 


in  trademark  and  copyright  carried  her  on  to 
the  legal  offices  of  ABC  and  finally 
Paramount,  his  artistry  later  made  him 
creative  director  of  Needham,  Harper  and 
Steers  advertising  agency.  How  well  do  legal 
and  artistic  temperments  fare  at  home  on 
Sutton  Place?  "It's  all  very  complementary," 
says  Pedersen,  "because  he  has  that  light  touch 
of  the  creative  people.  But  he  says  one  lawyer 
in  the  family  is  enough.  Lawyers,  he  thinks, 
often  take  themselves  too  seriously." 

"When  Sigrid  was  more  involved  with 
copyright  and  trademarks,  we'd  have  big 
parties  and  there  would  be  lots  of  lawyers,"  her 
husband  says.  "I  would  brush  up  on  the  latest 
copyright  case  so  I'd  have  something  to  talk 
about."  He  says  his  wife  is  very  gregarious  and 
makes  friends  easily.  "When  we  go  on 
vacation,  she  always  winds  up  with  twenty 
new  friends."  Although  her  husband  has 
muscular  dystrophy  and  is  confined  to  a  wheel 
chair,  the  couple  still  makes  an  annual 
pilgrimage  to  Barbados.  "I'm  just  wild  for  the 
balmy  waters  and  being  able  to  swim  even 
before  breakfast,"  says  Pedersen.  "I'm  the 
world's  worst  Norwegian— I  can't  stand  the 
cold." 

Two  of  her  favorite  hobbies  are  fashion  and 
art.  Her  hats— she  has  forty— are  all  made  to 
go  with  specific  outfits.  Two  artists  she  is  fond 
of  collecting  are  Honoree  Daumier  and 
Rufino  Tamayo.  Otherwise,  the  pace  of  her  life 
and  work  have  made  it  difficult  for  her  to 
engage  in  the  visits  to  museums  and  art 
galleries,  travel,  and  quiet  reading  she 
cherishes.  "The  idea  you  have  in  your  youth 
that  as  you  get  more  experienced  and  older 
you'll  be  able  to  allocate  your  time  schedule, 
that's  a  bunch  of  hooey.  You're  either  in  there 
going  full  force  with  the  youngsters  or  you're 
not  in  it  at  all."  ■ 


HISTORY, 
BY  GEORGE 


George  McGovern,  former  senator 
from  South  Dakota,  will  teach  at 
Duke  as  a  visiting  professor  during 
the  fall  and  spring  semesters.  The  Democratic 
nominee  for  president  in  1972  and  a  candidate 
for  the  nomination  in  1984,  McGovem  will 
be  a  visiting  professor  of  public  policy.  He  will 
teach  "Political  Leadership  in  American 
History"  during  the  fall  semester  and 
"American  Foreign  Policy  Since  World  War  II" 
during  the  spring  semester. 

"Duke  is  very  fortunate  to  add  George 
McGovem  to  its  faculty,"  says  Robert  Behn, 
director  of  Duke's  Institute  of  Policy  Sciences 
and  Public  Affairs.  "He  brings  a  unique 
background— academic  training  in  history 
and  a  distinguished  public  policy  career. 
Duke's  students  will  benefit  significantly  from 
the  courses  he  will  teach." 

"For  students  who  envision  a  career  in 
politics,  the  chance  to  meet  and  learn  from 
George  McGovem  is  unique,"  said  an  editorial 
appearing  in  the  student  Chronicle.  "His 
twenty-two  years  on  Capitol  Hill  provide  him 
with  exceptional  insight  into  the  often 
intricate  world  of  partisan  politics  and 
congressional  voting." 

McGovem  received  his  undergraduate 
degree  from  Dakota  Wesleyan  University  in 
1945,  and  his  master's  from  Northwestern  in 
1949.  He  earned  a  doctorate  in  history  and 
government  at  Northwestern  in  1953. 
Defeated  in  his  bid  for  a  fourth  Senate  term 
in  1980,  he  has  since  been  a  visiting  professor 
at  several  universities.  He  is  the  author  or  co- 
author of  six  books  and  numerous  articles  for 
magazines  and  journals. 

Now  a  resident  of  Washington,  D.C., 
McGovern  will  commute  to  Duke  on  Mon- 
days to  teach  his  courses.  He  is  expected  to  be 
accessible  to  students  and  faculty  through 
regular  office  hours  and  scheduled  luncheons 
during  the  remainder  of  his  workday. 

"The  idea  is  he  will  be  a  member  of  the 
faculty  and  interacting  with  the  students,  and 
not  a  celebrity,"  says  Robert  Entman,  the 
assistant  professor  of  public  policy  studies  and 
political  science  who  conceived  the  idea  of 
the  appointment.  Impressed  with  the 
candidate's  performance  in  the  Democratic 
debates,  Entman  contacted  McGovern  after 
the  former  senator  dropped  out  of  the 
presidential  race  in  March. 


The  lovelorn,  confused,  or  otherwise 
curious  usually  go  to  syndicated 
advice  columnist  Ann  Landers  for 
words  of  wisdom.  But  when  the  issue  came  up 
of  allowing  professional  note-takers  to  peddle 
their  products  to  students,  Landers  went 
straight  to  college  and  university  presidents  for 
advice.  And  first  on  her  list— according  to  the 
recent  newspaper  column— was  Duke 
President  Terry  Sanford. 

It  all  started  when  the  Chronicle  of  Higher 
Education  reported  that  the  University  of 
Colorado's  board  of  regents  voted  to  allow 
professional  note-takers  to  sell  classroom  notes 
at  the  discretion  of  individual  instructors.  The 
board's  action  came  after  several  students  at 
the  university's  Boulder  campus  set  up  a 
commercial  note-taking  service. 

Said  Sanford  in  the  Ann  Landers  column, 
"We  would  not  permit  a  professor  to  lower  the 
standards  of  this  university  without  severe 
intervention.  At  Duke,  professional  note- 
taking  would  be  totally  unacceptable." 

The  survey  produced  a  unanimous  decision 
against  the  practice,  although  both  Harvard 
President  Derek  Bok  and  University  of 
Chicago  President  Hanna  Holburn  Gray  felt 


that  educated  guesses  were  the  best  they  could 
offer  without  further  information  on  the 
service.  "Without  knowing  more  of  the  facts, 
I  would  have  thought  that  the  proper  course 
would  be  to  ban  professional  note-taking. 
[But]  having  often  been  criticized  by  trigger- 
happy  people  who  did  not  know  all  the  facts, 
I  would  not  wish  to  pass  judgment  on  this 
situation,"  said  Bok.  "Although  I  am  reluctant 
to  comment  without  knowing  all  the  facts," 
said  Gray,  "I  share  your  outrage." 

G.  Armour  Craig,  acting  president  of 
Amherst,  said  that  the  news  story  stopped  him 
dead  in  his  tracks.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  public  opinion  will  do  the  same  to 
professional  note  takers. 


DOWN 

THE TUBES? 

While  Duke  football  coach  Steve 
Sloan  likes  a  balanced  offense  of 
running  and  passing,  the  tele- 
vising of  his  Blue  Devils'  1984  season— as  with 
all  college  football— is  decidedly  up  in  the  air. 
A  recent  decision  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  the  National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association's  handling  of  televised 
college  football  violated  federal  antitrust  laws. 
In  its  majority  opinion,  the  court  said,  "There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  challenged  practices 
of  the  NCAA  constitute  a  'restraint  of  trade' 
in  the  sense  that  they  limit  members'  freedom 
to  negotiate  and  enter  into  their  own 
television  contracts."  The  decision  sent 
conference  and  independent  schools,  as  well 
as  the  NCAA  itself,  scurrying  to  come  up  with 
alternative  packages  that  would  both  follow 
the  letter  of  the  law  and  allow  the  nation's 
gridiron  lettermen  to  be  seen  on  TV. 

Associate  Athletic  Director  Steve 
Vacendak  '66  says  the  decision  allows  Duke  to 
market  its  football  games  individually,  or 
collectively  with  the  other  members  of  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Conference.  "It  is  clearly  in  our 
best  interest  to  be  part  of  a  conference  package 
in  terms  of  our  ability  to  market  successfully. 
As  a  member  of  the  ACC,  Duke  is  waiting  to 
determine  what  the  national  requirements  of 
a  new  package  would  be." 

According  to  Vacendak,  it's  too  early  to 
ascertain  the  economic  impact  of  the  deci- 
sion, "but  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  say 
that  if  there  are  more  games,  obviously  the 
dollar  value  attached  to  any  one  will  go  down. 
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In  addition,  the  more  glamorous  names  in 
college  football  may  get  even  more  TV 
exposure.  On  the  one  hand ,  we  want  to  be  part 
of  a  package  that  doesn't  violate  any  laws,  but 
on  the  other  we're  unable  to  ascertain 
specifically  what  the  financial  impact  is  going 
to  be." 

The  original  suit  was  initiated  two  years  ago 
by  the  universities  of  Oklahoma  and 
Georgia— two  powerhouses  in  college  foot- 
ball. The  Supreme  Court  decision  upheld  by 
a  seven-to-two  vote  an  earlier  ruling  by  U.S. 
District  Court  Judge  Juan  G.  Burciaga,  who 
must  now  pass  judgment  on  any  new  associa- 
tion plan  before  it  can  go  into  effect.  The  high 
court  decision  applies  only  to  the  present 
NCAA  plan  involving  college  football— the 
association  still  controls  its  NCAA  basketball 
tournament  TV  package. 

While  some  observers  say  small  colleges  will 
lose  when  block  comes  to  tackle  in  the 
lucrative  game  of  televised  collegiate  sports, 
Vacendak  says  the  NCAA  might  be 
considered  the  biggest  loser  after  the  dust 
settles  from  the  Supreme  Court  decision, 
"particularly  in  terms  of  the  association's 
prestige  and  credibility.  In  some  ways  [the 
decision]  might  be  taken  by  some  as  a  slap  at 
the  NCAA,  and  that  certainly  is  not  the 
purpose  or  intent  of  its  member  institutions." 

As  for  Duke  football  fans  in  living  rooms 
across  the  country,  the  best  offense  is  reading 
the  daily  sports  page  until  a  final  victor 
emerges  from  the  field  of  TV  proposal 
contenders. 


CLIMATE  OF 
COOPERATION 

^LH  ew    understanding    of    how    rhe 

oceans     and     atmosphere     affect 

global  climate  is  promoting  greater 

cooperation  and  communication  among  the 

world's  scientists,  a  Duke  marine  laboratory 

researcher  says. 

An  immediate  result  is  that  scientists  can 
now  predict  with  confidence  how  wet  or  dry 
a  season  will  be,  says  Richard  T.  Barber,  a 
biological  oceanographer.  He  is  deeply 
involved  in  studies  of  El  Nino,  the  warm 
Pacific  current  that  severely  disrupted  normal 
weather  patterns  in  North  and  South 
America  in  1982-83.  The  current  had 
completely  faded  by  last  December,  but  it  has 
a  history  of  appearing  around  Christmas  every 
three  to  ten  years. 

Barber  says  studies  of  El  Nino  and  the  vast 
but  subtle  interactions  of  ocean  and 
atmosphere  that  produce  it  would  be 
impossible  without  full  cooperation  among 
scientists  in  the  Pacific  Basin  and  the 
Americas.  This  research  began  in  earnest 
during  the  severe  winter  of  1976-77  and  led  to 
an  appreciation  of  the  oceans  as  a  "flywheel 


for  weather,"  Barber  says.  "We  began  to 
recognize  the  critical  role  that  the  tropical 
ocean  plays  in  determining  the  variability  of 
climate.  The  tropical  ocean  changes  slowly 
from  year  to  year,  not  from  day  to  day,  so  it 
affects  what  kind  of  season  we  have,  not  what 
the  weather  is  next  weekend." 

Long-range  interests  have  put  the  mid- 
altitude  countries— the  United  States  and 
Canada  in  North  America,  and  Chile  and 
Argentina  in  South  America— in  the  position 
of  needing  the  help  of  tropical  countries, 
Barber  explains.  "There  is  no  one  you  can 
think  of  who  can't  benefit  from  cooperation. 
The  same  information  that  allows  us  to  predict 
the  wetness  of  our  spring  allows  India  to 
predict  the  strength  of  its  monsoon." 

Full  realization  of  the  need  for  cooperation 
came  home  to  China  in  1983,  when  the 
country  suffered  its  worst  drought  in  memory. 
"The  Chinese  figured  they  needed  to  be  active 
in  this  exchange  of  information  about  the 
tropical  ocean,"  says  Barber.  Earlier 
recognition  of  this  need  by  other  countries  led 
to  an  international  research  project  called 
Tropical  Ocean  Global  Atmosphere  (TOGA). 
In  the  United  States,  responsibility  for 
participating  in  TOGA  lies  with  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration. 

Barber  says  international  cooperation  in 
oceanography  is  "only  fair,"  but  that  in 
meteorology  it's  "quite  good."  Oceanographic 
data  are  related  to  national  defense  issues  in 
many  maritime  nations,  a  factor  that  isn't  as 
true  of  weather-related  research.  He  says  it's 
now  known  that  vast  pools  of  warm  or  cool 


Barber:  hoping  for  accurate  predictions 

water  in  the  eastern  Pacific  affect  the  paths  of 
jet  streams,  directly  determining  the  kind  of 
weather  North  America  will  experience. 

Such  information  has  no  impact  on  the 
five-day  forecasts  everybody  is  familiar  with, 
according  to  Barber,  but  it  does  allow  scientists 
to  make  seasonal  predictions  with  a  level  of 
accuracy  that  gives  the  prediction  enormous 


value.  In  terms  of  practical  results,  what 
scientists  are  learning  can  be  translated  into 
early  warning  signals  for  agriculture  and  for 
allocating  seasonal  energy  supplies. 

PRESS  FOR 
ETHICS 

Codes  of  ethics  for  the  American  press 
may  be  the  "simplest,  most  innocuous" 
form  of  regulation,  but  they  don't  work 
and  can  lead  to  an  erosion  of  press  freedom, 
a  newspaper  editor  told  a  Duke  conference. 

Michael  Gartner,  editor  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register,  came  out  strongly  against  self- 
policing  efforts  by  the  press.  He  spoke  during 
a  day-long  session  devoted  to  issues  facing 
newspapers  in  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
The  conference  was  part  of  this  summer's 
British-American  Festival  on  campus. 

The  usual  defense  of  an  ethics  code,  as 
Gartner  sees  it,  is  that  it  provides  "something 
to  cite  when  disciplining  a  reporter  who  does 
something  wrong  or  stupid."  But  such 
expressions  of  editorial  judgment  need  not 
rely  on  formal  rules  of  conduct,  he  went  on. 
"So  a  code,  in  my  view,  has  no  positive  value. 
What's  more,  it  has  a  negative  side. 
Increasingly,  courts  will  be  tempted  to  look  at 
these  voluntary  codes  as  minimum  standards 
of  behavior  for  the  press— and  to  then  use 
these  codes  as  ways  of  regulating  the  conduct 
of  reporters  and  editors." 

For  Gartner,  the  prospect  of  industry-wide 
codes  is  even  more  offensive.  "I'm  not  sure  I 
agree  with  everything  in  those  industry  codes. 
I'm  not  sure  that  what  is  acceptable  behavior 
on  big  newspapers  is  realistic  behavior  on 
small  ones.  I'm  not  sure  that  the  standards  I 
set  for  reporters  in  Des  Moines  are  acceptable 
to  the  folks  in  Manchester,  New  Hampshire. 
I'm  not  sure  that  the  mission  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register  is  the  same  as  the  mission  of  The 
Village  Voice." 

Gartner's  position  was  disputed  by  Charles 
Wintour  of  the  London  Observer,  who  spoke 
favorably  of  his  country's  experience  with  its 
Press  Council.  Founded  in  1953,  the  council 
has  thirty-six  members,  half  of  them  lay 
members.  Although  it  has  no  formal  powers, 
it  relies— with  some  success,  Wintour 
argued— on  moral  suasion  to  enforce  standards 
of  conduct.  The  gist  of  an  adjudication  is 
published  by  the  newspaper  whose  conduct  is 
the  subject  of  a  complaint,  "and  that 
adjudication  is  published  whether  the  verdict 
is  favorable  or  unfavorable."  Efforts  to  establish 
a  press  council  in  the  United  States  have  gone 
unfulfilled,  "partly  due  to  an  ill-concealed  and 
unpleasant  arrogance  among  some  of  your 
newspapers,"  Wintour  said. 

According  to  Wintour,  the  council  has 
come  to  stand  as  a  barrier  against  attempts  to 
regulate  further  the  British  press,  which  does 
not  have  the  First  Amendment  protection 
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enjoyed  by  its  American  counterpart.  He 
added  that  if  there  is  no  policing  of  the  press 
at  all,  "too  many  innocent  people  can  get  hurt, 
too  much  damage  would  be  done  to  the  moral 
fabric  of  our  society,  and  impossibly  low 
standards  of  accuracy  would  become  the 
norm." 

A  second  panel  focused  on  the  question  of 
press  freedom  as  a  threat  during  national 
crises.  Derrick  Mercer  of  the  Centre  for 
Journalism  Studies  at  the  University  of  Wales, 
and  William  A.  Henry  III,  associate  editor  of 
Time  magazine,  discussed  the  issue  of  press 
freedom  as  it  relates  to  national  security  and 
endangering  soldiers'  lives.  Mercer  recounted 
attempts  to  quash  press  information  on  the 
Ealldands  invasion,  while  Henry  addressed  the 
Reagan  administration's  banning  of  the  press 
during  the  first  few  days  of  the  Grenada 
invasion. 

For  the  campaign  in  the  Falklands,  said 
Mercer,  the  British  government  "chose  the 
reporters  who  went  to  war,  they  controlled  the 
means  of  communication  from  the  battle 
zone,  they  could,  and— to  a  greater  extent  than 
has  been  admitted— did  exercise  the  power  of 
veto  over  what  was  filed.  All  this,  allied  to  the 
remoteness  of  the  Falklands,  meant  that  [the] 
world  had  to  wait  longer  to  see  pictures  of  the 
stricken  HMS  Sheffield  than  readers  of  The 
Times  had  to  wait  for  William  Howard 
Russell's  report  of  the  Charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade  in  1854." 

Mercer  said  a  balance  must  be  struck 
between  the  public's  right  to  know  and  the 
government's  interest  in  pursuing  military 
victory  unhindered  by  negative  reporting.  "If 
we  wish  to  keep  the  flame  of  press  freedom 
burning,  or  even  flickering,  during  a  national 
crisis,  we  must  persuade  the  public  that  we  are 
more  worthy  of  credibility.  We  must  also 
accept  that  there  will  be  some  restraints; 
publish  and  be  killed  is,  after  all,  as 
unattractive  a  prospect  to  war  reporters  as  it 
is  to  soldiers."   5 

Henry,  speaking  of  Grenada,  told  the 
audience:  "The  president's  men  took  no 
reporters  into  their  confidence.  The  handful 
of  them  who  heard  hints  of  the  action  in 
advance,  or  who  guessed  at  the  Reagan 
administration's  plans,  were  lied  to  on  the  eve 
of  the  onslaught.  When  it  took  place, 
journalists  were  deliberately  excluded  from  the 
scene  until  the  shooting  was  all  but  over.  Not 
only  were  they  not  invited^ those  who,  by 
enterprise,  got  to  Grenada  on  their  own  were 
repelled,  sometimes  by  force,  by  U.S.  military 
personnel." 

National  pride  and  honor  are  valid 
concerns,  declared  Henry,  but  they  are  valid 
only  for  government,  not  for  journalists.  "The 
press  is  unlikely  to  match  the  j  ingoism  of  the 
general  populace  except  quadrennially  in. 
covering  the  Olympics.  Nonetheless, 
journalists  at  their  worst  almost  never  pose  a 
serious  threat  to  national  security." 


FOREIGN 
EXCHANGE 


*   A 


Twyla  Tharp  company:  influencing  the  next  generation  of  choreographers 


The  accent  was  on  the  international 
during  the  American  Dance  Festival's 
fiftieth  anniversary  season.  Held  for 
the  seventh  summer  on  the  Duke  campus,  the 
festival  featured  performances  by  companies 
from  Indonesia,  India,  Japan,  England, 
France,  and  the  Philippines. 

Founded  in  1934  at  Bennington  College  by 
modern-dance  pioneers  Martha  Graham, 
Doris  Humphrey,  Charles  Weidman,  and 
Hanya  Holm,  the  festival  has  devoted  itself  to 
supporting  and  nurturing  American  modern- 
dance  technique.  Its  first  two  decades,  during 
which  the  festival  moved  from  Bennington  to 
Connecticut  College,  produced  such 
internationally  acclaimed  choreographers  as 
Merce  Cunningham,  Paul  Taylor,  Alvin  Ailey, 
and  Alwin  Nikolais.  A  new  generation  of 
artists  emerged  during  the  festival's  last  two 
decades.  Twyla  Tharp,  Laura  Dean,  Marleen 
Pennison,  and  Pilobolus  are  among  today's 
most  innovative  dance  companies.  And  like 
their  predecessors,  these  companies  are 
influencing  the  techniques  of  the  next 
generation  of  choreographers. 

The  festival's  1984  season  celebrated  not 
only  American  modern  dance  art  forms,  but 
the  shared  influences  between  the  United 
States  and  dance  abroad.  As  New  York  Times 
dance  critic  Anna  Kisselgoff  wrote,  the 
festival  marked  its  golden  anniversary  this 
summer  "by  looking  around  more  than 
backward."  The  cross-cultural  theme  resulted 
from  an  eight-week  world  tour  by  festival 
director  Charles  Reinhart  and  his  wife, 
associate  director  Stephanie  Keren  Reinhart. 
They   viewed   hundreds   of  performances, 


inviting  eight  companies  and  some  thirteen 
choreographers  to  attend  the  festival  and 
present  workshops. 

The  season  included  performances  by  the 
Uddy  Shankar  India  Culture  Centre  Dance 
Company;  Ballet  Philippines;  the  Susan 
Buirge  Project  from  France;  Eiko  and  Koma— 
Japanese  born  but  now  living  and  working  in 
New  York;  the  London  Contemporary  Dance 
Theatre;  Soloists  from  India:  Astad  Deboo 
and  Bharat  Sharma;  Dance  Indonesia  from 
the  Jakarta  Institute  of  the  Arts;  and  the 
Group  Emile  DuBois  from  France. 

Although  many  of  the  foreign  companies 
emphasize  their  own  cultural  traditions,  none 
is  untouched  by  the  so-called  indigenous 
American  art  form.  And  companies  have  long 
benefited  from  reciprocal  relationships. 
Contemporary  Indian  dance  evolved  through 
contact  with  pioneer  American  performers 
Ruth  St.  Denis  and  Ted  Shawn,  who  toured 
India  in  the  1920s.  American  dance  helped 
itself  liberally  to  the  integrated  music  and 
narrative  techniques  associated  with  the 
theater  traditions  of  Asia.  The  alternative 
dance  forms  of  American  legend  Isadora 
Duncan  challenged  classical  ballet's 
predominance  in  Great  Britain,  shattering 
convention  and  introducing  the  uncharted 
world  of  modern  dance. 

Contrasting  with  the  international  flavor  of 
the  season,  the  festival  also  held  a 
photographic  exhibition  titled  "Made  in 
America— Modern  Dance  Then  and  Now." 
The  exhibit  focused  on  themes  of  dynamism, 
radical  individualism,  the  American 
landscape,  community,  and  the  frontier— 
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themes  that  point  to  both  the  foundation  and 
the  direction  of  Amei ican  modem  dance. 

"It's  clear  that  the  art  form  has  spread  its  seed 
on  a  worldwide  basis,"  says  festival  director 
Reinhart.  "The  rest  of  the  world  is  in  a 
wonderful  creative  period  in  modern  dance, 
but  that  doesn't  mean  that  it  will  all  be  in  our 
image.  We  have  to  respect  the  different 
cultural  bases." 

Festival  co-founder  Hanya  Holm  received 
the  1984  Scripps/American  Dance  Festival 
Award,  which  recognizes  choreographers  who 
have  made  significant  lifetime  contributions 
to  modern  dance.  The  $25,000  award  is  the 
largest  of  its  kind.  Past  recipients  are  Martha 
Graham,  Merce  Cunningham,  and  Paul 
Taylor. 


TWO  TRUSTEES 
TAPPED 

illedge  A.  Hart  III,  a  Dallas  busi- 
nessman, and  Page  Howe  Ives  '84, 
I  a  recent  engineering  graduate, 
have  been  elected  to  the  board  of  trustees. 
Hart  replaces  Sally  Kleberg  Espy  '66,  whose 
term  expired  in  June. 

A  native  of  New  Boston,  Texas,  Hart 
recently  founded  Medmax,  Inc.,  a  medical 
products  company,  and  serves  as  chairman  of 
the  board.  He  also  founded  and  serves  as  board 
chairman  of  Trade  Max,  Inc. ,  an  international 
company  specializing  in  selling  American 
goods  in  Europe  and  the  Mideast,  and 
importing  European,  Central  American,  and 
Japanese  goods  to  the  United  States.  Rmax, 
Inc.,  manufacturer  of  insulation,  is  another 
company  that  Hart  founded  and  whose  board 
he  heads. 

Hart  is  on  the  boards  of  Salem  National 
Corporation,  Home  Depot  Inc. ,  the  Episcopal 
School  of  Dallas,  the  Center  for  Non-Profit 
Management,  VialMetrics  Inc.,  and  the 
Center  for  National  Policy.  He  attended  Texas 
A&.M  before  being  appointed  to  the  U.S. 
Naval  Academy,  and  later  served  in  the 
Marine  Corps.  He  worked  for  IBM's  data 
processing  division  in  Dallas,  then  joined  Ross 
Perot  as  one  of  the  founders  of  Electronic  Data 
Systems  Corporation.  He  was  president  of  the 
company  for  almost  seven  years,  before  retiring 
in  1977. 

Ives,  a  native  of  Brevard,  North  Carolina, 
was  selected  from  a  field  of  four  finalists  by  the 
student  legislature,  and  approved  by  the 
trustees  during  their  March  meeting.  Former 
president  of  the  Engineering  Student  Gov- 
ernment, Ives  has  also  held  positions  in  the 
offices  of  admissions  and  residential  life.  She 
says  immediate  challenges  facing  the  board  are 
dealing  with  campus  overcrowding,  increasing 
financial  aid,  and  finding  a  successor  to 
President  Terry  Sanford,  who  will  retire  in  July 
[   1985. 
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Ives  joins  two  young  trustees  serving  three- 
year  terms  on  the  board:  David  Maisel  '84  and 
second-year  law  student  Mark  Costley. 


PROPITHECUS 


A  colony  of  nine  rare  Propithecus 
lemurs,  called  the  "crown  jewels"  of 
prosimian  primates  because  of  their 
grace  and  beauty,  is  the  newest  addition  to  the 
Duke  Primate  Center. 


Simons  and  a  young  charge 


Believed  to  be  the  only  Propithecus  in 
captivity,  they  are  being  maintained  with  the 
help  of  the  "Mango  Connection,"  a  group  of 
Lee  County,  Florida,  volunteers  who  send 
weekly  packages  of  mango  fruit  tree  leaves  to 
the  center.  The  lemurs  prefer  mango  leaves  to 
any  other  food. 

Propithecus  lemurs,  whose  common  name 
of  "sifak"  mimics  their  unusual  cry,  are  under 
severe  pressure  from  being  hunted  and  losing 
their  habitat  on  the  island  of  Madagascar. 
They  exist  in  the  wild  no  place  else,  and  are 
so  rare  that  only  one  person  in  a  million  has 
ever  seen  one  in  captivity,  says  Elwyn  L. 
Simons,  anthropologist  and  director  of  the 
primate  center.  He  says  that  all  of  the  maroon- 
and-white  primates  except  one  were  acquired 
in  the  last  few  months  to  form  the  nucleus  of 
a  breeding  colony.  Two  of  the  females  are 
pregnant. 

For  several  years,  the  center  devoted  special 
time  and  effort  to  a  single  Propithecus,  Nigel, 
who  was  bom  there  in  1972.  He  was  accepted 
by  the  new  animals  without  difficulty.  The 
furry  creatures  weigh  about  eight  pounds  at 
maturity  and  are  quiet  and  unaggressive, 
compared  to  most  lemur  species.  Females 
dominate  their  social  groups.  Simons  explains 
that  the  new  Propithecus  "were  rescued  from 
a  private  reserve  where  illegal  hunting  is 
destroying  them." 

As  part  of  its  effort  to  preserve  Propithecus 
and  other  threatened  species,  the  primate 
center  is  trying  to  build  an  endowment  for 
permanent  support  of  its  breeding  colonies. 


Only  a  fifth  of  the  center's  half-million  dollar 
budget  comes  from  Duke. 

The  center  has  514  lemurs,  all  belonging  to 
endangered  species,  and  225  other  prosimian 
primates,  the  largest  such  collection  in  the 
world.  "There  are  probably  more  individuals 
from  endangered  primate  species  here  than  at 
any  other  institution,"  says  Simons. 
"Preservation  is  all  important,  and  not  the 
least  because  the  primates  are  our  closest 
living  relatives." 

Simons  organized  the  "Mango  Connection" 
with  the  help  of  Michael  Hansinger  of  Fort 
Myers,  Horida,  an  anthropologist  and  regional 
representative  of  the  center.  Specialists  at  the 
primate  facility  established  dietary  and 
veterinary  requirements  for  the  Propithecus  in 
conjunction  with  the  volunteer  work  in 
Florida.  "In  fact,"  Simons  notes,  "I  think  they 
get  better  medical  care  than  I  do." 


SMOKING 

THEORY  WITH 

A  TWIST 

mokers  who  drink  don't  seem  as 
1 1  likely  to  develop  emphysema  as  those 
^^F  who  abstain  from  alcohol,  and 
medical  center  researchers  say  this  discovery 
could  have  important  implications  for 
prevention  of  respiratory  disease. 

"We  aren't  advocating  that  smokers  take  up 
drinking,"  says  Dr.  Philip  C.  Pratt,  pathology 
professor.  "The  protection  alcohol  seems  to 
give  the  lungs  is  often  offset  by  the  damage  it 
can  do  to  other  parts  of  the  body,  notably  the 
brain  and  liver.  But  the  discovery  has  given  us 
what  could  turn  out  to  be  an  important  clue 
to  the  disease.  Perhaps  a  drug  will  eventually 
be  found  that  offers  the  same  or  even  better 
protection  without  the  harmful  effects  of 
excessive  alcohol  consumption." 

Emphysema  involves  the  progressive 
destruction  of  alveoli,  the  tiny  air  sacs  in  the 
lungs.  Shortness  of  breath  after  exercise  is  one 
of  its  early  symptoms.  In  its  final  stages,  the 
disease— for  which  no  cure  has  been  found- 
forces  the  body  to  use  more  oxygen  in  the  act 
of  breathing  than  the  lungs  can  collect. 
Statistical  evidence  from  many  studies  proves 
that  smokers  are  more  likely  to  develop  the 
disease  than  nonsmokers,  Pratt  says.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Duke  scientists,  alcohol  appears  to 
restore  a  natural  chemical  balance  to  the  body 
that  is  upset  by  smoking. 

Pratt  says  emphysema  is  probably  caused  by 
destructive  enzymes  that  are  liberated  in  the 
lungs  by  inflammatory  cells.  Normally,  the 
enzymes  are  neutralized  by  the  body's  natural 
defenses.  "The  theory  is  that  smoking 
increases  the  migration  of  inflammatory  cells 
into  the  lungs.  These  in  turn  unleash  more  of 
the  destructive  enzymes  than  the  body  can 


handle.  Alcohol  seems  to  restore  the  balance 
the  body  normally  maintains  by  inhibiting  the 
migration  and  other  actions  of  these  cells." 

In  the  study,  the  scientists  assembled  data 
on  681  lungs  collected  at  autopsy  from  the 
Durham  VA  Hospital.  "We  classified  the  lungs 
according  to  the  presence  or  absence  and  the 
extent  of  emphysema,"  says  Pratt.  They 
checked  the  hospital  records  and  were  able  to 
determine  both  smoking  and  drinking  habits 
in  204  cases.  "Among  the  smokers,  there  were 
some  who  didn't  drink  at  all,  some  heavy 
drinkers,  and  a  lot  who  were  moderate  or 
social  drinkers."  The  results  were  surprising. 

"We  expected  the  use  of  alcohol  to  have 
little  or  no  effect  on  emphysema,"  Pratt  says. 
"Instead,  we  found  that  the  prevalence  of 
emphysema  among  smokers  appeared  to 
diminish  progressively  as  alcohol  use 
increased."  The  study,  conducted  by  Pratt  and 
colleague  Dr.  Robin  T  Vollmer,  clincial 
assistant  professor  of  pathology,  appeared  in 
the  journal  Chest.  Among  smokers,  26  percent 
of  the  nondrinkers  had  a  significant  degree  of 
emphysema,  17  percent  of  slight  to  moderate 
drinkers  had  it,  while  the  disease  was  found  in 
only  10  percent  of  heavy  drinkers.  Several 
other  ways  of  tabulating  the  data  showed 
comparable  results. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  study,  the  researchers 
defined  heavy  drinking  as  daily  consumption 
of  at  least  two  mixed  drinks  or  more  than  two 
bottles  of  beer  or  glasses  of  wine.  For  those 
who  did  not  drink  daily,  the  definition  of 
heavy  drinking  included  regular  weekend 
consumption  of  more  than  a  six-pack  of  beer, 
a  bottle  of  wine,  or  a  pint  of  liquor.  Anything 
less  was  defined  as  slight  or  moderate  drinking. 

The  study  was  funded  by  the  International 
Heart,  Lung  and  Blood  Institute  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 


BIOTECH: 
DESIGNS  FOR 
LIVING 

Anew  research  and  development 
center  at  the  engineering  school 
will  contribute  to  the  rapidly 
growing  field  of  biotechnology.  The  Center  for 
Biochemical  Engineering  will  expand  Duke's 
efforts  in  the  scientific  and  engineering 
aspects  of  molecular  biology. 

Howard  G.  Clark,  biomedical  engineering 
professor  and  director  of  the  center,  says  its 
work  will  be  on  the  cutting  edge  of 
biochemical  engineering.  "Biotechnology 
itself  will  have  a  major  impact  on  society  in 
the  next  twenty  years,  in  agriculture,  which 
may  be  biggest  area  of  development,  and 
health  care,  both  in  diagnosis  and  therapy." 
Alician  V.  Quinlan,  associate  professor  of 
mechanical  engineering,  is  associate  director 


of  the  center.  It  is  affiliated  with  the 
biomedical  engineering  department— the  first 
such  accredited  four-year  program  in  the 
United  States— and  the  mechanical  engi- 
neering and  materials  science  department. 
Among  the  center's  areas  of  concern: 
engineering-related  problems  in  molecular 
biology,  such  as  designing  techniques  and 
equipment  for  large-scale  production  of 
monoclonal  antibodies.  Produced  by 
genetically-altered  white  blood  cells,  the 
antibodies  are  used  in  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  disease.  Other  work  will  involve  production 
and  purification  of  human  and  animal 
vaccines  and  new  reagents  for  chemical 
analysis. 


Clark:  on  the  cutting  edge 


Earl  H.  Dowell,  engineering  dean,  says  the 
center  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  tradition  of 
interaction  between  engineering  and  life 
sciences  in  the  biomedical  engineering 
department.  "The  new  center  will  help  us  play 
a  role  in  shaping  the  social  and  industrial 
changes  made  inevitable  by  new  biological 
discoveries."  Officials  expect  Duke's  Center  for 
Biochemical  Engineering  to  work  closely  with 
the  new  North  Carolina  Biotechnology 
Center  at  the  Research  Triangle  Park. 


GOLDEN  YEARS 

TARNISHED? 

i 

Public  and  private  policies  affecting 
old  age  and  retirement  are  being 
guided      by      overly      optimistic  j 
assumptions  about  the  health  of  America's 
senior  citizens,  says  a  leading  authority  on  i 
geriatrics. 

Writing  in  the  North  Carolina  Medical 
Journal,  Dr.  Ewald  W.  Busse,  J. P.  Gibbons 
professor  in  psychiatry,  says  policymakers 


appear  to  be  equating  longevity  with 
improved  health.  In  reality,  a  multitude  of 
health  problems  continue  to  tarnish  the 
"Golden  Years"  of  many  elderly  people,  he  says. 
"Unfortunately,  the  evidence  has  existed  for 
some  time  that  the  extension  of  life  span  in 
the  United  States  and  throughout  the  world 
has  not  been  accompanied  by  a  significant 
delay  in  the  onset  and  the  severity  of  chronic 
disease  and  disability." 

Today,  86  percent  of  people  age  65  and  over 
have  some  form  of  chronic  disease,  the  most 
common  being  arthritis,  heart  problems, 
hypertension,  diabetes,  brain  impairment, 
and  vision  and  hearing  defects,  according  to 
Busse.  As  the  population  ages,  the  number  of 
elderly  in  nursing  homes  is  expected  to 
increase  54  percent  by  the  year  2000.  "The 
question  is,  will  current  policy,  if  continued, 
provide  adequately  for  these  people?" 

Busse  is  president  of  the  International 
Association  of  Gerontology.  He  was  instru- 
mental in  the  creation  of  Duke's  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Aging  and  Human  Development, 
the  first  center  of  its  kind  in  the  nation. 
Optimism  about  the  health  of  the  elderly,  he 
says,  played  a  role  in  recent  changes  in  the 
eligibility  requirements  for  Social  Security 
benefits  and  other  health  and  retirement 
plans.  He  says  it  also  affected  legislation 
concerning  the  mandatory  retirement  age, 
which  was  raised  in  1979  from  65  to  70. 
"Obviously,  raising  the  age  for  receiving 
maximum  benefits  was  part  of  an  overall  effort 
to  shore  up  our  Social  Security  system.  A  shift 
of  just  one  year  in  the  average  length  of 
retirement  raises  or  lowers  the  Social  Security 
deficit  by  nearly  $350  billion.  But  the  move 
has  also  been  justified  by  federal  advisers  on 
the  grounds  that  people  are  living  longer  and 
are  healthier  than  in  the  past." 

According  to  Busse,  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Social  Security  reported  in  1981  its 
view  that  "increased  longevity  will  be 
accompanied  by  a  corresponding  increase  in 
active  life."  He  notes,  however,  that  a  minority 
of  the  commission  contended  that  "the 
evidence  does  not  support  any  claims  that 
longer  life  is  equivalent  to  longer  years  in  good 
health."  A  similarly  cautious  statement  came 
in  1982  from  the  National  Plan  for  Research 
on  Aging,  which  concluded  that  "there  is  no 
substantial  evidence  that  the  elderly  of  today 
have  better  or  worse  health  than  the  elderly 
of  yesterday." 

"An  optimistic  viewpoint  does  have  value," 
Busse  says,  "and  it  is  quite  possible  that  in  the 
years  ahead  there  will  improvement  in  the 
functional  capacity  of  older  people.  But  this 
optimism  could  result  in  poor  planning  for 
maintaining  and  improving  the  health  and 
well-being  of  the  elderly.  Clearly,  the  matter 
should  be  studied  thoroughly  to  avoid  a 
reduction  in  the  quality  of  life  for  older  people 
and  further  demands  on  already  overburdened 


resources. 
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REGULATION 

Continued  from  page  1 1 

cap  bottles  are  by  no  means  risk  free— and,  in 
fact,  they  have  no  demonstrable  benefits  at  all. 
Even  while  aspirin  sales  were  falling,  the 
percentage  of  poisonings  from  safety-cap 
aspirin  bottles  was  taking  a  dramatic  jump.  In 
1972 ,  40  percent  of  all  aspirin  poisonings  were 
from  safety-cap  bottles;  by  1978,  that  figure 
had  risen  to  73  percent.  During  the  same 
period,  there  was  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  sales  of  non-aspirin  analgesics— and  a 
corresponding  increase  in  child  poisonings 
from  that  source  as  well.  The  "presumed 
effectiveness  of  the  technological  solution," 
he  added,  "may  have  induced  increased 
parental  irresponsibility":  Almost  half  of  all 
aspirin  poisonings  are  from  bottles  that  have 
been  teft  open.  The  decrease  in  the  number 
of  children  since  the  "baby  boom"  years  led 
agencies  like  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission  to  overstate  the  value  of  the  caps. 
Viscusi's  results  come  from  measures  of 
poisoning  rates  per  child. 

An  interest  in  the  interplay  between  human 
motivation  and  economic  decisions  led 
Viscusi  to  delve  into  another  controversial 
area,  the  relationship  between  the  crime  rate 
and  economic  incentives.  "I  was  viewing 
crime  as  just  another  risk.  Just  like  workers 
facing  hazardous  risks,  criminals  measure  the 
rewards  and  the  perils  of  criminal  activity."  He 
concluded  that  the  relationship  between 
legitimate  and  illegal  earnings  can  affect  the 
amount  of  criminal  activity.  "If  individuals 
can  make  more  money  from  crime  than  from 
labor-market  earnings,  they  will  be  more  likely 
to  engage  in  crime,"  Viscusi  told  the  American 
Economic  Association  last  year.  "Crime  is  not 
fundamentally  different  from  legitimate 
occupational  pursuits."  The  basis  of  the 
conclusion:  responses  of  black  males  between 
the  ages  of  15  and  24  in  Boston,  Chicago,  and 
Philadelphia  to  questions  about  their  criminal 
activities  and  their  perceptions  of  what  they 
could  earn  in  criminal  and  legitimate 
activities. 

"The  main  result  is  that  labor-market 
opportunities  play  a  huge  role,"  says  Viscusi, 
"so  people  who  have  better  economic 
prospects  or  who  actually  work  are  much  more 
likely  to  do  legitimate  things  than  they  are  to 
engage  in  crime.  At  the  same  time,  criminal 
deterrence  has  a  big  effect.  People  who  think 
they're  going  to  get  caught  if  they  commit  a 
crime  want  a  whole  lot  more  money  for  the 
crime.  I'm  supporting  two  camps  here:  the 
give-people-more-jobs  camp  and  the  crack- 
down-on-crime  camp.  That  should  make 
everyone  happy,  or  everyone  mad."    ' 

Under  the  umbrella  of  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Business  Regulation,  economists 
Henry  Grabowski  and  John  Vernon  work  as 
the  resident  pharmaceutical  experts. 
Grabowski  began  considering  the  effects  of 
regulation  on  pharmaceuticals  after  reading 
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"An  economist  would  say 

you  should  regulate 

something  if  society  is 

willing  to  pay  to  reduce 

the  risk." 


Milton  Friedman's  provocative  pronounce- 
ment that  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
is  more  trouble  than  it's  worth,  and  should  be 
done  away  with.  He's  not  prepared  to  support 
that  position.  But  he  has  found  that  regulation 
has  reshaped  the  industry—one  of  the 
economy's  most  impressive  industries  in  terms 
of  research  and  development  activity —and 
has  stifled  innovation.  "As  regulation  has 
increased,  small  pharmaceutical  firms  are  no 
longer  in  the  ball  game.  If  you  have  an  industry 
that's  heavily  regulated,  you  have  to  have  a 
whole  armada  of  people  to  deal  with  the 
FDA— patent  lawyers,  regulation  experts.  The 
irony  is  that  the  small  entrepreneur  is  often 
very  important  at  the  productive  stages  of  the 
innovative  process.  Many  of  these  small  firms, 
while  never  anticipating  the  regulatory 
process,  have  gotten  ground  up  in  it,  either 
dropping  their  R&D  programs  or  becoming 
subsidiaries  of  foreign  multinationals." 

According  to  Grabowski,  regulation  has 
more  than  doubled  the  cost  of  getting  a  drug 
on  the  market,  while  the  development  and 
approval  process  has  been  stretched  to  a  ten- 
year  span.  But  patent  rights  extend  only 
seventeen  years,  meaning  that  a  manufacturer 
on  average  has  only  a  seven-year  j  ump  on  the 
competition  once  the  drug  finally  makes  it  on 
the  market.  The  result:  Drug  introductions  are 
dropping— compared  with  the  1950s  and 
Sixties,  and  compared  with  other  countries. 
Over  the  past  twenty  years,  England  has  had 
many  more  drugs  on  the  market  than  the 
United  States;  and  authorities  there  have 
recalled  j  ust  2  percent  of  those  drugs  for  safety 
reasons,  the  same  percentage  as  in  the  United 
States. 

Grabowski  says  that  the  FDA,  rather  than 
relying  on  extensive  testing  before  drugs  are 
introduced  widely,  should  give  greater 
emphasis  to  post-marketing  studies.  Wouldn't 
it  be  dangerous  to  release  drugs  on  the  open 
market  before  they're  fully  certified?  Actually, 
says  Grabowski,  the  public  tends  to  exaggerate 
the  FDA's  current  confidence  level:  FDA  tests 
with  small  numbers  of  subjects  won't  reveal 
rare  or  long-term  side  effects,  only  the  more 
obvious  risks.  "The  ultimate  approach  of  the 
economist  is  that  the  FDA  should  be  a  good 
labeler.  The  thinking  person's  concept  is  of  an 
FDA  that  basically  tells  you  enough  to  make 


well-informed  decisions."  It  also  makes  good 
economic  sense,  as  Grabowski  sees  it,  to 
lengthen  the  patent  time  frame:  "Even  if  a 
manufacturer  discovers  a  potentially  impor- 
tant use  for  a  drug,  his  incentive  to  pursue 
research  is  low  because  the  period  of 
exclusivity  is  short.  Competition  is  healthy, 
but  you  have  to  preserve  enough  of  an 
incentive  to  provide  a  good  return  on  the 
research  dollar." 

Temporarily  veering  away  from  the  tightly- 
regulated  pharmaceutical  industry,  Grabowski 
four  years  ago  turned  to  auto  safety  regulation, 
performing  what  he  labels  "an  analysis  of 
market  failure."  Seat  belts  are  highly  effective 
in  the  prevention  of  highway  deaths  and 
injuries;  nonetheless,  they  are  used  by  fewer 
than  20  percent  of  those  driving  or  riding  in 
cars.  Why  the  sorry  statistics?  In  an 
unregulated  market  such  as  this,  consumers 
won't  wear  belts  because  they  underestimate 
the  probability  of  an  accident  and,  secondly, 
because  they  don't  have  to  bear  the  full  costs 
of  restoring  their  well-being  after  an  accident. 
So,  is  more  regulation  the  answer?  The 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administra- 
tion thinks  so.  In  1977,  the  agency  directed 
auto  manufacturers  to  install  passive  restraints 
on  new  cars.  Two  types  of  systems,  said  the 
agency,  would  satisfy  the  standard:  the  passive 
belt ,  a  shoulder  belt  attached  to  the  door  that 
functions  as  an  automatic  restraint  when  the 
door  is  closed,  and  the  air  bag,  a  relatively 
expensive  device  that,  when  the  car  is  hit  from 
the  front,  inflates  to  protect  the  occupant. 
Over  the  years,  implementation  of  the 
regulation  has  been  delayed  by  court  battles 
and  by  changing  administrations. 

Grabowski  studied  use  of  the  passive-seat 
belt  system  installed  in  Volkswagon  Rabbits 
beginning  in  1975.  The  system  was  difficult 
to  beat,  since  it  contained  an  electronic  lock 
that  prevented  the  engine  from  starting  unless 
the  belt  was  engaged.  Grabowski  estimated 
use  of  the  system  at  7  8  percent ,  a  striking  j  ump 
from  the  use  figures  for  voluntary  restraints. 
"VW  was  able  to  shift  the  habitual  behavior 
of  car  occupants  from  non-users  to  users 
simply  by  eliminating  the  time  and  discomfort 
costs  of  buckling  up,"  writes  Grabowski  in  a 
journal  article,  "while  imposing  small  but  real 
costs  on  those  who  might  be  inclined  toward 
non-use."  If  car  makers  were  required  to 
introduce  passive  restraints,  he  adds,  "several 
thousand  deaths  and  serious  injuries  should 
be  prevented  annually."  And,  the  incremental 
costs  of  passive  belts  turn  out  to  be  modest- 
less  than  $10  annually  to  the  car  owner  over 
the  lifetime  of  the  vehicle.  In  devising  a 
similar  cost-benefit  analysis  on  air  bags, 
Grabowski  came  up  with  a  more  mixed  set  of 
results.  Air  bags  are  a  much  costlier 
technology  than  passive  belts,  and— because 
they  only  protect  from  head-on  collisions- 
are  most  effective  when  the  car  occupant  is 
already  belted  to  the  seat.  For  air  bags,  the 


costs  can  be  j  ustified  only  for  those  consumers 
who  place  exceptionally  "high  discomfort 
costs"  on  wearing  seat  belts,  Grabowski  says. 

In  his  seat  belt  study,  Grabowski  discusses 
the  options  of  providing  the  consumer  with 
more  information  and  of  trying  "moral 
suasion"  to  inspire  buckle-up  behavior.  But,  he 
says,  "past  efforts  along  these  lines  have  been 
extremely  unsuccessful."  Although  New  York 
State  has  followed  in  the  path  of  many 
countries  by  adopting  mandatory  seat  belt 
laws,  American  public  opinion  generally 
frowns  on  attempts  to  "regulate  directly  an 
individual's  behavior  regarding  his  own  saftey." 
Grabowski's  preferred  solution  is  to  use  the 
insurance  system  to  sweeten  the  rewards  for 
individuals  to  use  seat  belts.  Insurers,  he  says, 
should  offer  large  discounts  on  medical  or 
personal-injury  protection  for  cars  with 
passive  restraints. 

Safety  caps,  economic  underpinnings  of 
criminal  behavior,  innovation  in  pharmaceu- 
ticals, buckling-up  behavior— it's  a  broad 
repertoire  for  the  Regulation  Center,  and  the 
repertoire  is  broadening  all  the  time.  Viscusi 
is  looking  ahead  to  an  extensive  study,  funded 
by  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  on 
the  EPA's  enforcement  policies.  He  says  the 
study— which  will  extend  more  than  four 
years,  right  to  the  end  of  a  second  Reagan 
administration  or  of  a  successor  administra- 
tion—will concentrate  on  either  air  pollution, 
water  pollution,  or  hazardous-waste  manage- 
ment. Even  with  a  changing  cast  of 
Washington  characters,  the  philosophy  of 
rational  regulation  rather  than  the  drive  for 
greater  regulation  will  take  hold,  he  believes. 
"You're  going  to  get  people  inching  their  way 
toward  more  balanced  approaches  to  regula- 
tion because  it's  simply  too  expensive  to  go 
the   other   way.    You   can't   afford   no-risk 


One  of  the  Regulation 
Center's  research 
areas  attracted  the 
public-policy  spotlight  in  July. 
Transportation  Secretary 
Elizabeth  H.  Dole  '58 
announced  that,  in  five  years, 
air  bags  or  automatic  seat 
belts  must  be  provided  on  all 
new  autos  sold  in  the  United 
States.  If  two-thirds  of  the 
population  is  covered  by  state 
laws  mandating  the  use  of  seat 
belts,  the  federal  requirement 
will  be  waived. 

"That's  our  quickest  hope, 
our  best  avenue,"  Dole  said  of 
mandatory  seat  belt  laws.  She 
noted  that  most  cars  already 
have  seat  belts,  and  that  their 
use  would  immediately 
reduce  highway  deaths. 

The  Dole  decision,  which 
had  the  approval  of  President 
Reagan,  was  a  partial  reversal 
of  administration  policy. 


Dole's  predecessor  had 
rescinded  a  Carter  administra- 
tion ruling  that  air  bags  or 
other  passive  restraints,  such 
as  automatic  seat  belts,  be  put 
in  all  new  cars.  That  move  was 
voided  by  the  courts, 
renewing  a  decision-making 
process  that  lasted  a  total  of 
fifteen  years. 

Unhappy  with  Dole's 
announcement,  two 
insurance  companies  filed  a 
federal  suit.  The  decision  was 
illegal,  they  argued,  because  it 
put  a  federal  concern  into 
state  hands.  Said  one  of  the 
lawyers  involved:  "We  should 
get  on  to  the  business  of 
getting  passive  restraints  onto 
cars  without  the  potential  of 
state  legislative  actions 
destroying  the  regulation.  We 
support  mandatory  seat  belt 
laws  as  a  supplement  but  not 
as  an  alternative." 


Under  the  regulation 
outlined  by  Dole,  10  percent 
of  all  cars  sold  after  September 
1,  1986,  would  have  to  be 
equipped  with  air  bags  that 
inflate  upon  collision,  seat 
belts  that  automatically 
encompass  the  occupant  as 
the  door  is  closed,  or  some 
other  device  that  would 
permit  a  passenger  to  survive 
a  crash  at  30  miles  per  hour. 
The  requirement  would 
extend  to  25  percent  of  new 
cars  after  September  1,  1987, 
40  percent  the  next  year,  and 
100  percent  in  1989.  "If  states 
representing  two-thirds  of  the 
United  States  population 
enact  mandatory  seat  belt 
usage  laws  by  April  1,  1989, 
the  automatic  crash  protec- 
tion requirement  will  be 
rescinded,"  she  said. 


regulation  across  the  board  for  the  same  reason 
you  don't  drive  a  Mack  truck.  If  you  were  only 
concerned  about  safety,  that's  all  you'd  drive. 
If  you  were  concerned  about  fuel  efficiency, 
you'd  drive  a  car  that  gets  20  miles  to  the 
gallon,  which  would  be  a  higher-risk  car  than 
a  full-size  gas  guzzler.  Probably  the  right  choice 
is  an  in-between  choice." 

Such  cost-benefit  arguments  aside,  the 
changing  nature  of  the  economy  will  itself 
prompt  a  swing  away  from  over-regulation,  says 
Viscusi.  "Our  heavy-duty  industries— steel  and 


chemicals  and  so  on— are  in  decline.  These 
are  the  principal  risky  industries;  high-tech 
is  basically  clean.  So  as  we  go  to  a  more  white- 
collar  society,  we  go  to  a  safer  society. 

"At  the  same  time,  the  more  innovation  you 
have— like  new  chemicals  that  people  don't 
understand  and  like  nuclear  power,  with  all 
of  its  broad  risks— the  greater  the  potential 
for  big  disasters  that  might  hurt  society  in  a 
big  way.  I'm  not  going  to  go  out  of  business 
in  the  risk-regulation  area.  There's  going  to 
be  a  lot  left  to  worry  about."  ■ 


LIBERAL  STUDIES 

Continued  from  page  37 


be.  It's  going  to  be  a  very  new  experience  for 
the  faculty;  it's  going  to  be  a  stimulating 
challenge  for  most  of  them,  I  hope.  They're 
going  to  have  to  face,  suddenly,  students  who 
are  not  going  to  sit  there  and  put  up  with  a 
canned  lecture.  They're  going  to  be  leading  a 
group  of  people  through  a  body  of  material  and 
probably  learning  as  much  as  they're  teaching. 
And  if  the  first  student  group  is  as  strong  as  it 
looks  as  if  it  will  be,  it's  going  to  be  almost  a 
frightening  group  of  people." 

Companies  are  showing  strong  interest, 
saying  this  is  the  type  of  program  they  have 
wanted  for  years.  They  have  talked  about 
sending  dozens  of  people.  Goodwin  is 
suggesting  to  the  firms  that  they  nominate  one 
or  two  of  their  very  best  to  try  the  program  and 
then  report  on  how  they  find  it.  Says 
Goodwin,  "We  talked  to  some  senior 
executives  at  a  major  local  power  company 
and  they  said,  'Well,  fifty  years  ago  we  wanted 
electrical        engineers,        lawyers,        and 


businessmen.  Now  we're  dealing  in  an 
environment  where  we  have  people 
concerned  about  the  quality  of  life  around 
them,  nuclear  energy,  what  we're  doing  to  the 
river  systems.  We  have  to  have  people  who  can 
understand  all  that— not  just  fight  it  in  court, 
but  really  have  an  appreciation  for  it.'  " 

This  appreciation,  a  prerequisite  for  modern 
times,  both  in  daily  and  corporate  life,  is 
further  defined  by  Cornell  President  Rhodes: 
"The  role  of  the  humanities  is  to  explore 
experience  in  all  its  wholeness,  its  contradic- 
tions, its  ambiguity,  its  richness.  And  it  is 
individual  experience,  at  this  time,  in  this 
place,  within  this  situation,  that  is  its  raw 
material.  It  is  individual  experience  from 
which  the  larger  questions  of  morality  and 
order,  our  whole  vision  of  humanity,  arise." 

The  establishment  of  a  master's  program 
in  liberal  studies  at  Duke  "is  simply  another 
kind  of  program  that  can  be  offered  to  the 
community  to  meet  what  is  obviously  a  very 
big  need,"  says  Erickson.  "I  think  it's  just 
come  at  the  right  time.  It's  an  extension  of 
the  liberal  arts  tradition  at  Duke,  at  the 
graduate  level,  and  that's  why  Duke  is  so 
appropriate  to  do  it."  I 
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Dreams  of  Sleep 

£fy  Josephine  Humphreys  '67.  New  York:  The 
Viking  Press,  1984.232  pp. 

irst  novels,  like  first  pancakes, 
tend  to  be  viewed  as  mere 
forecasts.  We  weigh  a  first 
novel's  "promise,"  and  then  we 
look  beyond  it  to  see  if  that 
promise  is  kept  in  the  second 
novel— the  real  one. 
Well,  Dreams  of  Sleep  is 
some  pancake.  Written  by  a  Duke  graduate 
who  was  a  student  of  Reynolds  Price  and 
William  Blackburn,  it's  a  study  of  a  small, 
troubled  family  in  Charleston,  South 
Carolina.  It's  an  uncommonly  wise  and 
assured  book  that  proves,  all  by  itself, 
Josephine  Humphreys'  fully  realized  gifts. 

The  main  character  is  Alice  Reese,  33  years 
old,  wife  of  a  gynecologist,  and  mother  of  two 
little  girls.  Alice  knows  that  her  husband  is 
having  an  affair  with  his  receptionist.  She's 
done  nothing  with  this  knowledge  but  dwell 
on  it;  it  has  become  a  kind  of  frozen  lump  at 
the  center  of  her  life.  In  fact,  for  a  time  she 
behaves  as  if  it's  she  who's  in  love  with  the 
receptionist— shadowing  her,  dressing  up  for 
her,  speculating  on  her  style  of  underwear. 

Meanwhile,  Will,  the  husband,  is  not 
having  an  easy  time  either.  His  affair  is  going 
poorly,  and  he  can't  bear  to  hurt  his  wife,  and 
he  has  begun  to  feel  stricken  with  pity  for  the 
whole  female  sex,  which  he  perceives  as 
almost  universally  sad. 

Into  this  unhappy  household  steps  Iris 
Moon,  an  impoverished  H-year-old  with 
burdens  of  her  own.  Iris  has  formed,  from  afar, 
an  attachment  to  the  Reeses'  children.  As 
soon  as  she  becomes  their  sitter,  she  conspires 
to  steal  them  away.  But  she's  kind  and 
perceptive  and  a  born  nurturer,  and  her  final 
effect  upon  the  family  is  only  positive. 

Three  viewpoints  alternate:  Will's,  Iris',  and 
Alice's.  Will's  works  beautifully.  He  is  loving 
enough  to  enlist  our  sympathy  even  in  this 
unsympathetic  situation.  Iris  provides  a  fresh, 
unbiased  vision  of  the  family,  although 
sometimes  when  the  book  swerves  to  examine 
her  own  story,  it  strikes  the  reader  as  a 
distracting  shift  of  focus.  Alice's  viewpoint  is 
the  most  involving,  in  spite  of  the  curious 
effect  of  numb  distance— a  condition  owing 
not  to  her  current  sorrows  but  to  the  fact  that 
she  was  born  that  way,  evidently.  Semi- 
consciously,  she  has  arranged  for  her  life  to  be 
lived  by  other  people.  She's  a  somnambulist, 
viewing  the  everyday  through  a  haze  that  turns 


"Sometimes  she  wakes  at 

night  to  the  sounds  of 

fighting  in  the  street,  or 

even  weeping.  It  seems 

to  her  that  people  who 

cry  in  the  streets  at  night 

must  not  be  family 

people.  Family  people 

cry  in  private  places." 

—from  Dreams  of  Sleep 


it  into  something  foreign. 

She  had  made  a  deal  for  the  real  world! 
That's  what  the  marriage  was  for.  To  get 
to  the  man  and  the  children,  to  get  to  the 


cat  and  the  gloves,  people  on  porches, 
dogs,  trees,  and  the  satin  falling  away  on 
either  side  of  the  fast,  merciless  scissors. 

There's  a  host  of  fine  minor  characters  in 
this  book.  Just  look  at  Will's  friend  Danny,  for 
instance,  who's  so  quintessentially  the 
"husband's  best  friend"  that  we're  startled  to 
find  he  has  any  other  role.  Or  the  old  men  in 
Iris'  boardinghouse,  one  of  whom  whispers  to 
the  cat  in  his  lap,  "I  see  you  down  there  in  that 
little  cat  body."  (At  last,  a  conversational 
gambit  appropriate  for  cats.) 

Or  the  Reeses'  two  children,  pale  and  thin, 
obviously  the  offspring  of  a  woman  to  whom 
the  act  of  feeding  is  an  arcane  ritual  she's  never 
quite  got  the  hang  of.  But  fragile  though  they 
appear,  they  survive;  there's  something  earthy 
and  believable  about  them.  Beth  has 
ringworm  in  the  crook  of  her  elbow;  Marcy's 
scalp  is  crusty.  Sometimes  Alice  holds  Marcy's 
head  in  her  lap  and  scratches  away  the  flakes 
of  crust,  and  "Mysteriously,  her  mouth  waters." 
That  last  detail  is  so  unsettling,  and  so  odd, 
and  yet  finally  so  convincing  precisely  because 
it  is  odd— just  like  Alice's  apparent  courting  of 
her  husband's  mistress. 

We're  in  the  hands  of  someone  who  knows 
what  she's  doing.  It  doesn't  take  long  to  find 
that  out.  We're  sure  of  it  at,  oh,  say  page  12. 
Alice  has  thrown  away  her  children's  dolls, 
trashy  little  Barbie-type  dolls  that  happen  to 
be  their  favorites.  In  one  of  those  disastrous 
rushes  of  events  where  things  go  beyond  what's 
intended,  she  gives  the  dolls  to  the  garbage 
men  while  her  children  watch  in  horror.  Then 
the  older  child  puts  her  arms  around  the 
younger.  "Don't  cry,"  she  whispers.  "Hold  it  in." 
And  the  book  moves  on  to  other  subjects. 

In  that  scene,  Josephine  Humphreys 
demonstrates  the  kind  of  control  some  writers 
never  learn.  From  then  on  we  trust  her— and 
wait  trustingly  for  more  of  her,  even  though 
Dreams  of  Sleep  is  sufficient  in  itself. 

—Anne  Tyler  '61 


Anne  Tyler's  first  novel,  If  Morning  Ever  Comes,  was 
published  twenty  years  ago.  Eight  novels  have  followed: 
The  Tin  Can  Man,  A  Slipping-down  Life,  The 
Clockwinder,  Celestial  Navigation,  Searching  for 
Caleb,  Earthly  Possessions,  Morgan's  Passing,  and 
Dinner  at  the  Homesick  Restaurant.  Tyler  lives  in 
Baltimore,  is  married  to  psychiatrist  Taghi  Modarressi, 
and  has  two  children. 
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t  last,  a  remarkable  book 
that  captures,  in  full 
color,  the  beauty  and  gran- 
deur of  Duke  University.  Shot 
over  a  nine-month  period  by 
internationally  known  photo- 
grapher Steve  Dunwell,  Duke:  A  Portrait  offers 
more  than  100  color  photographs  in  a  128-page, 
9x11-3/4"  hardbound  format.  A  special  feature 
is  the  2,500-word  introduction  by  Duke  historian 
Robert  F.  Durden. 

The  Duke  University  General  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, in  cooperation  with  Duke's  Gothic  Book- 
shop, takes  great  pride  in  offering  this  book  to 
alumni  and  other  friends  of  the  university.  Duke: 
A  Portrait  represents  quality  publishing  of 
lasting  value— a  true  collector's  book. 


Mail  to:  Gothic  Bookshop,  Drawer  LM, 

Duke  Station,  Durham,  N.C.  27706 


.  copies  @  $30  each,  plus  $2  shipping  and  handling  foi 


N.C.  residents  add  4  percent  sal6s  tax  ($1.20  per  copy).  Please  make  check  payable 
to  Gothic  Bookshop. 
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It's  nice  to  be  appreciated.  Some- 
times it's  necessary  to  be  appreciated. 

In  recent  years  some  of  the 
nation's  most  respected  university 
magazines  have  been  making  an  un- 
usual pitch  for  reader  support: 
appeals  for  "voluntary  subscrip- 
tions." Many  of  these  magazines, 
like  Duke's,  are  freely  distributed  to 
alumni  and  friends;  thus,  the  "vol- 
untary" nature  of  the  subscription. 
These  are  generally  among  the  most 
respected  university  magazines  in 
the  nation.  They  have  reputations 
of  long  standing.  And  as  they're 
setting  standards  of  editing  and 
design,  they're  feeling  the  bite  of 
ever-rising  printing  and  mailing 
costs. 

Although  still  in  its  infancy  (its 
first  anniversary  comes  in  March), 
Duke  Magazine  began  a  similar 
campaign  for  reader  support  this 
fall.  The  dimensions  of  the  appeal 
were  modest,  involving  only  a  men- 
tion in  the  annual  solicitation  for 
alumni  dues.  But  the  results  signal  a 
satisfying  endorsement  of  the  maga- 
zine. As  of  early  November,  the 
appeal  had  produced  about 
$25,000.  One  alumnus,  looking 
past  the  suggested  $10  contribution 


level,  showed  his  enthusiasm  with 
an  $80  gift. 

"Subscriptions"  aren't  the  only 
convention  to  be  borrowed  from  the 
world  of  commercial  publishing. 
Beyond  an  appeal  for  reader  sup- 
port, Duke  Magazine  is  beginning  a 
push  for  advertising  support.  The 
magazine  is  surveying  a  sample  of  its 
alumni  readers,  trying  to  gauge  their 
habits  as  consumers.  We  know 
you're  a  well-educated  and  geog- 
raphically dispersed  group;  we 
suspect  you're  select  in  your  tastes 
and  successful  in  your  professions  as 
well.  Prospective  advertisers  should 
find  the  survey  results  inducing. 

Hard-driven  editors  as  well  as 
hard-nosed  advertisers  look  on  the 
$25,000  reader  response  as  a  power- 
ful statement  of  reader  loyalty.  The 
message  called  for  support  of  a 
publication  that  connects  alumni 
with  the  present  and  the  future  of 
Duke,  that  furthers  their  pride  in 
Duke,  that  reflects  the  prestige  of 
Duke.  In  taking  that  message  to 
heart,  readers  are  making  it  possible 
for  this  infant  publication  to  take 
giant  steps  in  the  future. 

—the  editors 
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Cover:  An  Organization  for  Trop- 
ical Studies  investigator  dangles 
precariously  near  the  top  of  a 
170-foot  H>meno(obium,  one  of 
the  tallest  trees  in  La  Selva,  Costa 
Rica,  the  organization's  main  re- 
search site.  The  photographer, 
Donald  R.  Pern-,  has  photo- 
graphed OTS  in  action  for  Life 
and  Smithsonian;  and  he  wrote 
and  photographed  the  cover  story 
for  November's  Scientific  Ameri- 
can: "The  Canopy  oi  the  Tropical 
Rain  Forest." 
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DUKE'S  TALENT  IDENTIFICATION  PROGRAM: 

SUPPORTING  THE  GIFTED  MINORITY 


Battling  the  rising  tide  of  educational  mediocrity, 

T.I. P.  works  to  identify  and  promote  a  neglected 

resource— the  intellectually  precocious. 


To  be  young  and  gifted  does  not 
mean  having  a  carefree  start  in 
life.  By  most  definitions,  the  gifted 
form  3  percent  or  so  of  the  popula- 
tion. And  in  most  cases,  they  grow  up  in 
school  systems  designed  for  the  other  97 
percent. 

While  a  few  locally-based  enrichment  pro- 
grams surfaced  early  in  this  century,  it  took 
the  shock  of  Sputnik  to  stir  interest  in  edu- 
cating the  gifted.  Even  those  post-Sputnik 
efforts  represented  something  less  than  a 
national  cause.  Educators  were  caught  up  in 
the  Darwinian  notion  that  those  who  were 
gifted  would,  on  their  own,  excel.  They  felt 
little  responsibility  for  identifying  the  gifted 
early  in  their  school  lives,  or  for  making 
special  educational  provisions  for  them. 
And  today,  in  most  schools,  "special  educa- 
tion" is  a  label  that  embraces  the  handi- 
capped and  excludes  the  gifted— an  ironic 
statement  of  educational  priorities. 

More  than  a  decade  ago,  an  observer  of 
education,  Abraham  Tannenbaum,  com- 
pared policy  toward  the  gifted  to  "a  rocking 
chair,  always  in  motion  but  going  nowhere." 
In  the  Sputnik  days  of  the  1950s  Tannen- 
baum had  worked  with  the  newly  formed 


Talented  Youth  Project  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity's Teachers  College.  As  part  of  that 
project  he  surveyed  about  a  hundred  schools 
that  had  been  singled  out,  because  of  their 
special  enrollment  practices,  in  the  Forties. 
What  he  learned  about  progress  in  those  pro- 
grams shocked  him.  The  people  responsible 
for  inspiring  and  directing  them  had  long 
since  departed  from  the  scene,  as  had  the 
supporting  funds.  "The  idea  of  special  provi- 
sions for  the  gifted  never  really  entered  the 
bloodstream  of  American  education," 
Tannenbaum  wrote.  "Instead,  gifted  chil- 
dren were  considered  ornaments  to  be 
detached  and  discarded  when  the  cost  of 
upkeep  became  prohibitive." 

Democracy's  "perennial  dilemma  over 
championing  excellence  and  equality  simul- 
taneously" explains  public  ambiguity  toward 
the  gifted,  Tannenbaum  suspected.  "By 
leaning  too  far  in  the  direction  of  excellence, 
the  country  is  in  danger  of  creating  a  special 
kind  of  elitism  out  of  meritocracy ;  by  leaning 
heavily  in  the  direction  of  equality,  it  easily 
loses  sight  of  real  human  differences  and 
ignores  outstanding  potential  rather  than 
offering  special  privileges  for  its  cultivation." 

Tannenbaum  wrote  those  words   in  re- 
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sponse  to  the  educational  challenges  posed 
by  the  "Now  Generation"  of  the  Sixties  and 
Seventies.  But  the  pendulum  of  public  senti- 
ment continues  to  swing  dramatically.  The 
Reagan  administration  eliminated  the 
Department  of  Education's  Office  of 
Talented  and  Gifted  in  1981.  Even  before 
that  step,  the  federal  government  was  spend- 
ing $2.42  for  each  gifted  child,  compared  to 
$1,000  for  each  learning-disabled  one.  In  a 
move  to  reverse  course,  House  and  Senate 
members  have  proposed  bills  that  would  pro- 
vide grants  to  the  states  for  programs  to  serve 
the  gifted,  teacher  training,  and  related 
research.  Meanwhile,  reports  keep  appearing 
that  stress  the  need  for  national  excellence 
in  education.  In  "A  Nation  at  Risk,"  the 
National  Commission  on  Excellence  in 
Education  estimated  that  more  than  half  of 
all  gifted  students  do  not  match  their  tested 
ability  with  comparable  achievement  in 
school.  The  Coleman  study  on  "High 
School  Achievement"  found  programs  for 
the  gifted  in  only  56  percent  of  all  American 
high  schools.  According  to  the  Council  for 
Exceptional  Children,  only  about  40  per- 
cent of  the  exceptionally  talented  in  the 
United  States  receive  any  sort  of  special 
education. 

So  to  be  young  and  gifted  can  mean  to  be 
ignored— or  even  to  be  resented.  Giftedness 
has  threatening  implications  for  most 
teachers.  As  a  University  of  Illinois  educator 
declares,  "It  menaces  the  familiar,  comfort- 
able practices  geared  to  the  average  and 
based  upon  lockstep,  uniform  assignments  to 
all  members  of  a  given  class  or  grade." 

As  others  see  it,  though,  giftedness  is  a  re- 
source rather  than  a  trait  that's  somehow 
undemocratic:  "The  future  of  this  nation 
will  increasingly  depend  upon  the  fullest 
development  of  our  best  intellectual  re- 
sources." So  goes  the  stated  premise  of  Duke's 
Talent  Identification  Program.  The  model 
for  TI.R  is  a  Johns  Hopkins  University  pro- 
gram set  up  in  197 2 .  At  first  Hopkins  limited 
its  offerings  to  mathematically  gifted  chil- 
dren in  Maryland;  the  program  has  since 
added  courses  for  the  verbally  gifted  as  well, 
and  now  extends  to  seven  cities  in  addition 
to  Baltimore. 

During  the  advent  of  what  is  now  called 
the  Johns  Hopkins  Center  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Academically  Talented  Youth,  the 
provost  at  Hopkins  was  William  Bevan. 
Bevan  later  became  provost  at  Duke;  and  in 
1979,  he  encouraged  Duke's  then-director  of 
summer  programs,  Robert  Sawyer,  and  col- 
league Ellis  Page  to  take  a  look  at  what 
Hopkins  was  doing  for  the  gifted.  Sawyer,  an 
educational  psychologist  and  a  former  j  unior 
high  school  teacher,  is  now  director  of  T.I. P. 
His  message  to  the  Duke  leadership:  Talent 
encouragement  should  go  hand-in-hand 
with  talent  identification.  "My  feeling  was  if 
we  just  identified  the  youngsters,  gave  them 


"The  whole  idea  is  to 

open  ideas  in  their 

minds,  to  get  them  to 

see  at  an  early  age  what 

life  is  like  in  the 

intellectual  world." 


a  test,  and  wrote  little  articles  about  them, 
that  really  wasn't  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
university  or  the  students.  If  we  were  indeed 
going  to  identify  bright  youngsters,  the  uni- 
versity would  have  to  be  prepared  to  provide 
first-rate  educational  programs  for  those 
youngsters." 

Duke's  T.I. P.  is  not  an  alter-ego  of  the 
Hopkins  program:  As  Sawyer  interprets  it, 
the  Hopkins  theme  is  "rapid,  radical  acceler- 
ation" through  immersion  in  a  single  subject 
area.  T.I. P.  aims  to  broaden  the  academic 
possibilities  rather  than  narrow  the  focus  for 
bright  youths,  and  to  "demonstrate  that 
there  are  options  other  than  acceleration 
that  might  keep  them  happily  engaged  at 
home  or  in  school."  Says  Sawyer:  "We  can 
read  a  lot  of  anecdotal  information  about  the 
kids  identified  in  the  Hopkins  search  who 
started  college  at  age  12  or  13,  and  it's  very 
interesting.  Our  own  objective  is  not  to  see 
how  quickly  we  can  get  kids  into  college.  We 
want  them  to  advance  in  all  areas,  not  in  one 
area  at  the  expense  of  others."  There's  a  dif- 
ference in  admission  standards  as  well  as  in 
philosophy:  TI.R  is  tougher  in  its  require- 
ments. And,  other  universities  have  now 
entered  the  field  of  serving  the  gifted.  Hour 
regional  searches,  each  conducted  inde- 
pendent of  the  others,  cover  the  entire 
United  States.  Each  sponsoring  university 
offers  some  kind  of  summer  program. 

Bolstered  by  a  five-year  $280,000  start-up 
grant  from  The  Duke  Endowment,  Sawyer 
launched  the  first  search  for  potential 
T.I.P.sters  in  the  spring  of  1980.  The  well- 
laid  plans  almost  fizzled  in  a  sizzle:  The  day 
before  the  application  deadline,  a  fire  broke 
out  in  the  West  Duke  Building,  home  for  the 
fledgling  program.  The  TI.R  files  suffered 
only  smoke  damage;  but  Sawyer  and  staff, 
kept  out  of  their  offices  for  several  days, 
found  themselves  processing  applications  on 
the  East  Campus  lawn.  Careful  to  avoid  the 
mid-Atlantic  turf  staked  out  by  Hopkins, 
Sawyer  steered  the  Duke  search  to  the  South 
and  Midwest,  where  the  focus  remains.  The 
area  of  the  1980  search  included  what 
Sawyer  calls  his  "original  thirteen"  states: 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 


Florida,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkan- 
sas, Oklahoma,  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
Kentucky,  and  Tennessee.  Iowa,  Nebraska, 
and  Kansas  were  later  additions. 

Sawyer  expected  about  6,000  students  to 
take  part  in  the  first  search;  instead,  11,000 
expressed  interest  and  9,000  competed  in 
the  search.  By  1986,  Sawyer  predicts,  the 
participation  figure  could  reach  45,000. 
T.I. P.  makes  special  efforts  to  attract 
minority-group  members,  who  have  repre- 
sented about  15  percent  of  the  applicant 
pool. 

The  pattern  established  that  first  year 
holds  almost  five  years  later.  Borrowing  from 
the  Hopkins  experience,  TI.R  uses  scores  on 
the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  to  measure 
intellectual  precocity.  The  test  is  designed 
for  college-bound  high  school  juniors  and 
seniors.  After  students  receive  their  scores, 
T.I. P.  runs  ceremonies  in  each  of  its  search- 
area  states  to  recognize  those  ranked  in  the 
gifted  category,  giving  out  certificates, 
books,  computers,  and  tuition  scholarships 
for  college-level  courses.  All  participants  in 
the  search,  and  their  schools,  receive  a  copy 
of  a  guide  to  programs  for  the  gifted  and  a 
newsletter  developed  by  TI.R 

But  the  heart  of  TI.R  is  a  series  of  summer 
courses.  Potential  T.I.P.sters  become  eligible 
for  the  courses  after  completing  the  seventh 
grade— a  sort  of  milestone,  as  Sawyer  sees  it, 
in  terms  of  both  intellectual  development 
and  emotional  readiness  to  spend  time  as  a 
student  away  from  home.  To  enroll,  seventh- 
graders  have  to  score  at  least  550  in  the 
mathematics  part  or  500  in  the  verbal  part  of 
the  SAT— marks  that  put  them  appreciably 
above  the  national  norms  even  for  SAT 
taking  high  school  seniors.  Older  students 
must  score  higher.  After  establishing  eligi- 
bility, candidates  are  admitted  on  a  first- 
come,  first-served  basis.  Past  T.I.P.sters  are 
encouraged  to  return  in  future  summers,  in 
order  to  dabble  in  new  areas— or  to  enroll  in 
one  of  the  advanced  courses  that  the  pro- 
gram offers  for  college  credit.  In  the  interest 
of  achieving  diversity  as  well  as  encouraging 
precociousness,  TI.R  awards  a  hefty  amount 
of  financial  aid-almost  $100,000  in  1984. 
Non-scholarship  students  pay  a  comprehen- 
sive fee  of  $975  for  a  three-week  session. 

Sawyer  defends  the  SAT  as  "a  valid  instru- 
ment for  measuring  intellectual  precocity." 
The  whole  idea,  he  says,  is  to  avoid  "falsely 
identifying  the  nongifted  or  excluding  the 
truly  gifted."  He  adds:  "I'm  not  naive  enough 
to  say  that  we're  not  missing  some,  because 
we  are."  But  performance  in  TI.R  classes 
demonstrates,  he  insists,  that  those  who  are 
identified  on  the  test  as  gifted  are  indeed 
gifted.  "Whether  the  youngsters  are  coming 
into  symbolic  logic,  or  psychology,  or  statis- 
tics, they're  doing  very  well.  Nearly  all  of  the 
students  studying  mathematics  complete  at 
least  one  precalculus  course  in  three  weeks. 


In  North  Carolina,  educa- 
tion has  long  been 
high  on  the  agenda— 
dating  back  at  least  to  the 
Sixties,  when  Terry  Sanford 
was  governor.  The  most 
recent,  and  most  visible, 
symbol  of  the  state's 
commitment  to  educational 
excellence  is  the  North 
Carolina  School  of  Science 
and  Mathematics.  The  resi- 
dential school  is  located  in  the 
former  Watts  Hospital,  a 
twenty-seven  acre,  fifteen- 
building  site  donated  by 
Durham  County. 

The  Science  and  Math 
School  opened  in  the  fall  of 
1980  with  its  first  class  of  150 
juniors;  it  now  enrolls  about 
400  eleventh-  and  twelfth- 
graders.  Students  pay  no  tui- 
tion or  other  fees,  but  they  do 
submit  to  a  competitive 
admissions  process.  An  admis- 
sions committee,  made  up  of 
school  staff  members  and 
leading  scientists  and  educa- 
tors in  the  state,  takes  into 
account  test  scores,  academic 
records,  out-of-school  inter- 
ests, individual  essays,  and 
personal  interviews. 

In  recruiting  faculty,  the 
school  is  not  bound  by  the 
usual  requirement  that 
teachers  hold  state  certifica- 
tion. Half  of  its  teaching  staff 
hold  Ph.D.'s  and  the  rest 
master's  degrees  in  their  sub- 


jects. And  by  all  measures 
they  are  helping  to  inspire 
success:  Science  and  Math 
students  consistently  win 
scholarships  and  advanced- 
placement  credits  at  prestigi- 
ous universities,  including 
Duke.  In  1984,  sixty-two 
seniors  were  National  Merit 
Scholarship  semifinalists. 

Among  three  former 
T.I.P.sters  in  this  year's  fresh- 
man class  at  Duke  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Science  and 
Math  School,  Geoffry  Davis. 
Davis,  who  comes  from 
Wilson,  North  Carolina,  spent 
three  summers  with  T.I.P., 
absorbing  himself  in  self- 
paced  mathematics  (which  he 
worked  on  at  a  vigorous  pace) 
the  first  year;  in  chemistry 
and  physics  the  second;  and  in 
statistics  the  third,  on  top  of 
tackling  by-mail  courses  dur- 
ing the  school  year  and 
helping  fellow  T.I.P.sters  as  a 
teaching  assistant  during  the 
summer  sessions.  As  a  result 
of  those  academic  encounters, 
he  latched  on  to  physics  as  his 
chief  interest.  Thanks  to  a 
rigorous  Science  and  Math 
curriculum— which  included 
a  computer  science  "work- 
study"  assignment  with 
nearby  Data  General— he  also 
came  to  Duke  with  advanced- 
placement  credits  in  biology, 
chemistry,  and  calculus. 


The  students  in  the  language  classes  typi- 
cally complete  the  equivalent  of  a  college 
semester  in  three  weeks.  Whatever  the 
identifier  is  that  we're  using,  it  seems  to  be 
doing  the  job." 

Psychology  professor  Gregory  Kimble, 
who  teaches  in  T.I. P.  and  retired  last  year 
from  the  Duke  faculty,  is  more  blunt  about 
the  strategy  of  identification:  "There  are 
people  who  bitch  and  moan  about  using  the 
SAT  Mostly  they  don't  have  anything  to 
offer  as  an  alternative.  Even  if  they  did,  they 
would  still  be  dividing  kids  into  those  who 
meet  a  criterion  and  those  who  don't."  T.I. P. 
has  produced  few  "false-positives,"  or  high- 
scoring  students  whose  scores  turned  out  to 
be  deceptive,  Kimble  says.  "You  can  mis- 
takenly admit  somebody  to  the  program  who 
shouldn't  be  there,  and  that's  the  serious  mis- 
take, which  we've  rarely  made.  Or  you  can 
fail  to  admit  somebody  who  should  be  there. 
That's  too  bad,  but  it  doesn't  have  the  des- 
tructive impact  of  getting  a  bad  apple  into 
the  program." 

Housed  on  Duke's  East  Campus,  the  sum- 
mer sessions  have,  over  the  past  four  years, 
enrolled  more  than  1,800  students.  Students 
come  for  one  or  two  three-week  sessions. 
The   1984  range  of  courses  was  typical, 


including  computer  science,  biology,  mathe- 
matics, physics,  chemistry,  writing,  inter- 
national relations,  American  history7,  and 
five  languages— French,  German,  Russian, 
Spanish,  and  Latin.  For  each  three-week 
term,  a  T.I. P.  participant  enrolls  in  a  single 
course.  The  course  is  intensive— classes 
meet  for  six  hours  a  day  weekdays,  and  three 
hours  on  Saturdays— and  is  taught  at  a  fast 
pace.  One  of  last  summer's  T.I.P.sters, 
Norwood  Andrews,  says,  "The  only  thing 
that  makes  the  workload  managable  here  is 
that  you're  able  to  concentrate  on  one 
subject." 

Recognizing  that  many  T.I.P.sters  faced  a 
dearth  of  academic  challenges  back  in 
school,  T.I. P.  began,  in  1982,  what  expanded 
into  a  wide  range  of  "by-mail"  courses.  Cal- 
culus was  the  first  of  the  series— developed 
for  "graduates"  of  T.I.P's  mathematics  course 
who,  as  eighth-graders,  were  ready  for  high 
school  calculus  yet  unable  to  find  it  at  home. 
Latin-by-mail  came  next.  "We  felt  if  we  got 
ten  signed  on  we'd  be  lucky,  if  we  got  twenty 
we'd  be  ecstatic,  if  we  got  thirty  it  would  blow 
my  mind,"  recalls  Sawyer.  "We  ended  up  with 
182 .  It  came  close  to  being  a  disaster  because 
some  of  these  kids  didn't  have  the  mastery  of 
grammar.    We    had    every    possible    Latin 


mentor  in  the  Triangle  nailed  down,  and 
they  were  as  happy  as  can  be  about  the 
response." 

Sawyer  has  since  stiffened  by-mail  require- 
ments. Prospective  Latin  students  have  to 
demonstrate  a  firm  grasp  of  grammar,  for 
example.  But  he  says  the  initial  results  were 
pleasing:  In  1983,  only  four  ninth-graders  in 
the  nation  took  the  advanced-placement 
exam  in  Latin-Virgil.  Three  were  by-mail 
T.I.P.sters;  and  two  of  them  scored  a  perfect 
5,  the  other  4,  both  satisfying  requirements 
for  college  credit. 

Participants  work  through  the  by-mail 
courses  with  the  help  of  a  campus-based 
mentor  who  grades  assignments,  keeps  track 
of  progress,  and  serves  as  a  long-distance 
resource.  They  use  a  high-level  textbook 
and,  in  some  cases,  taped  lectures.  Most  of 
the  courses  last  for  a  full  academic  year.  All 
of  them,  according  to  T.I.P's  literature, 
require  an  hour  of  study  time  every  day. 
Norwood  Andrews,  who  took  T.I. P.  Ameri- 
can history  at  home  in  Lubbock,  Texas,  says 
completing  the  assignments  meant  an 
"immensely  hectic"  schedule.  "I  think  it 
worked  very  well,  not  only  in  helping  me  out 
with  American  history,  but  also— because  I 
had  to  write  a  pretty  formidable  number  of 


essays— in  helping  me  develop  a  writing 
style."  Andrews,  now  a  tenth-grader  in  a 
local  "magnet  school"  for  gifted  children, 
earned  a  score  of  5 ,  and  one  year  of  college 
credit,  on  the  Advanced  Placement  exam  in 
American  history. 

Says  Sawyer:  "We're  not  interested  in  see- 
ing how  many  of  these  kids  we  can  serve  as 
mentors,  because  it  is  a  bundle  of  work. 
What  we  think  is  best  is  that  they  go  back  in 
school  and  take  an  advanced  class.  But  many 
schools  don't  have  those  classes.  The  second 
best  option  is  that  these  schools  take  our  by- 
mail  materials  and  use  their  own  staff  or 
mentors  and  let  the  kids  do  the  work  at 
home.  But  many  schools  can't  afford  to  hire  a 
Latinist  for  one  or  two  students.  So  the  third 
option  is  for  Duke  to  do  it.  The  by-mail 
option  is  not  an  option  for  everyone.  It  is 
appropriate  for  the  self-directed  student. 
And  it  doesn't  mean  that  Duke  risks  being 
perceived  as  a  mail-order  college.  That  fear 
has  caused  me  a  great  deal  of  concern,  and 
some  grief." 

Among  the  instructors  in  TI.P.'s  residen- 
tial program  are  teachers  from  the  nearby 
North  Carolina  School  of  Science  and 
Mathematics,  public  school  teachers,  gradu- 
ate students,  advanced  undergraduates,  and 
members  of  the  Duke  faculty.  Duke  chemis- 
try professor  Pelham  Wilder  co-taught  with 
physics  professor  Hugh  Robinson  a  course  in 
physics  and  chemistry  in  the  second  year  of 
T.I. P.,  and  now  teaches  chemistry  separately. 
Wilder's  T.I.P-style  chemistry  parallels  a 
course  in  freshman  chemistry  taught  during 
Duke's  summer  terms,  he  says.  The  T.I. P. 
course  relies  on  the  same  text  and  laboratory 
manual.  "The  level  is  such  that  we  cover  70 
percent  of  the  contents  of  a  mature 
advanced-placement  course,"  which  is  a 
college-level  course  taught  in  high  school. 

Wilder     is    A.P.-knowledgeable:     Since 


One  parent  says  his  son 
might  be  happier  "if  he 
didn't  know  so  much,  if 
he  weren't  so  intelligent 
and  so  inquiring." 


1968,  he  has  been  a  member  of,  chairman,  or 
senior  consultant  to  a  national  committee 
that  writes  the  advanced-placement  exam  in 
chemistry.  Last  summer,  he  had  thirteen 
T.I.P.sters  in  class.  He  thought  eleven  came 
out  of  the  experience  ready  for  a  high  school 
A. P.  course.  They  will  follow  that  next  spring 
with  the  A. P.  exam,  through  which— if 
Wilder's  prediction  holds  up  and  they  score 
well— they  will  earn  college  credit.  For  those 
students  whose  high  schools  offer  no  A. P. 
courses,  Wilder  recommends  one  of  the  by- 
mail  courses  developed  by  T.I. P.  along  with 
work  in  an  advanced  laboratory,  or  a  fresh- 
man-level course  at  a  nearby  college. 

"I  don't  have  the  fond  hope  or  even  the 
desire  to  make  chemists  out  of  all  of  them," 
says  Wilder.  "My  particular  interest  with  this 
group  is  more  to  challenge  them,  to  excite 
them.  One  boy  in  chemistry  this  term  told 
his  father  that  it  was  the  first  time  in  any 
course  in  his  life  that  he  ever  had  to  stretch. 
He  worked  harder  in  this  course  than  he  ever 
had  before.  That's  the  whole  point— to  open 
ideas  in  their  minds,  to  get  them  to  see  at  an 
early  age  what  life  is  like  in  the  intellectual 
world." 

Age  differences  aside,  Wilder  finds  it  easy 
to  equate  T.I.P.sters  and  Duke  students.  Both 


groups,  he  says,  have  to  learn  to  adjust  to  his 
stress  on  "principles"  rather  than  rote  learn- 
ing as  an  approach  to  solving  scientific 
problems.  "If  you're  a  youngster  whose 
memory  has  served  you  well  over  the  years— 
and  these  youngsters  have  phenomenal 
memories,  in  addition  to  being  bright— you 
have  a  hard  time  grasping  the  point  that 
memory  is,  in  a  sense,  self-limiting.  The 
problem  is  that  education,  even  quality 
education  up  to  their  level,  has  never  put  a 
high  premium  on  curiosity  or  inquisitive- 
ness.  Instead,  education  tends  to  value 
reproducing  what  has  been  said  in  class. 
What  I  try  to  teach  them  is  to  relinquish 
their  good  memories  and  to  develop  their 
curiosity." 

TI.P.'s  biggest  boosters  are  the  students 
themselves,  several  of  whom  testified  before 
the  Senate  Children's  Caucus  policy  forum 
in  the  fall  of  1983.  One  of  the  testifying 
T.I.P.sters  was  Sandra  Chavez,  then  a  sopho- 
more at  a  public  high  school  in  rural  Uvalde, 
Texas.  Chavez  took  part  in  the  1981  T.I.P. 
talent  search,  achieving  a  combined  score  of 
800  on  the  math  and  verbal  sections  of  the 
SAT— a  high  enough  score  to  mark  her  as 
gifted,  but  not  to  qualify  her  for  the  Duke 
summer  program.  After  attending  an  enrich- 
ment course  at  Arizona  State  University,  she 
retook  the  SAT,  and  brought  her  score  up 
appreciably.  In  1982,  Chavez  went  through  a 
writing  sequence  in  the  T.I.P.  residential  pro- 
gram, then  followed  that  up  with  a  literature- 
by-mail  course.  Except  for  supporting  a  Latin 
club— which  placed  second  in  the  nation  in 
a  Latin-style  college  bowl— her  public 
school  has  brought  her  no  challenges.  "Most 
of  my  classes  are  monotonous,  with  endless 
busywork,"  she  told  the  Children's  Caucus. 
"The  local  school  administration  does 
nothing  to  recognize,  encourage,  or  help  the 
gifted  children.  Public  school  teachers  are 
seldom  competent  to  teach  advanced  or 
college-level  courses  in  their  fields." 

Last  summer,  Chavez  was  back  on  East 
Campus,  taking  a  three-week  course  in 
physics  followed  by  Pelham  Wilder's 
chemistry.  She  describes  herself  as  "verbally- 
oriented,"  but  she  has  found  herself  drawn  to 
chemistry,  and  wants  to  "make  sure  that  I  get 
a  taste  of  everything  before  I  decide  what  I 
want  to  do."  Another  T.I.P.ster  who  ap- 
peared before  the  senate  group  joined  her  for 
1984's  program,  and  had  a  lot  to  say  about 
intellectual  excitement.  In  the  words  of 
eleventh-grader  Gordon  Clay,  "There's  an 
energy  at  T.I.P— you  can  feel  it  when  you 
walk  around.  When  you  get  home,  it's  like 
you  still  have  that  energy,  but  everyone 
around  you  doesn't.  They  tell  you  to  calm 
down.  They  get  sick  of  hearing  about  T.I.P. 
Still  you  find  yourself  comparing  people 
when  you  get  home  to  the  people  you  meet 
here;  you  don't  want  to,  it  just  happens." 

Clay's   first-grade    teacher    in    Paducah, 


Kentucky,  was  the  earliest  to  identify  him  as 
being  gifted.  As  a  result,  he  jumped  from  the 
first  to  the  third  grade.  "It  is  sometimes  frus- 
trating to  be  misunderstood  by  others,  whose 
minds  don't  follow  the  same  tracks  as  mine, 
but  I've  learned  to  accept  this,"  he  said  in 
testimony.  "Something  that's  hard  for  me  to 
accept  is  a  public  school  system  whose  bud- 
get and  curriculum  don't  allow  for  the 
accelerated  pace  at  which  gifted  students 
learn  and  retain  knowledge."  In  1984  Clay— 
whose  outgoing  personality  reflects,  he 
claims,  the  influence  of  a  T.I. P.  roommate- 
completed  his  third  year  at  T.I.P.  With  two 
writing  courses  behind  him,  he  became  a 
teaching  assistant  in  writing,  and  also  took  a 
college-credit  course  in  psychology.  For  Clay, 
"It's  like  school  is  a  ten-month  vacation,  and 
everything  is  building  toward  going  back  to 
T.I.P." 

Chavez,  Clay,  and  their  T.I.P.  peers  accent 
the  program's  social  rewards  as  well  as  its  aca- 
demic value.  "I  see  people  at  school  for 
maybe  an  hour  or  two  a  day,"  Chavez  says. 
"Here  you  see  people  all  the  time,  especially 
if  they're  in  your  course.  You  get  to  know 
them  better  than  your  friends  at  home." 
According  to  T.I.P.  director  Sawyer,  "The 
main  reason  why  youngsters  first  come  to  the 
program  is  because  of  the  academic  quality. 
When  they  return,  it's  not  only  because  of 
the  classroom  rigor,  it's  because  they  found 


other  young  people  they  can  talk  with, 
young  people  who  understand  them,  young 
people  who  enjoy  being  challenged." 

T.I.R's  impact— in  both  its  academic  and 
social  dimensions— is  one  of  the  interests  of 
psychologist  Kimble.  Associated  with  T.I.P. 
since  its  inception,  Kimble  teaches  intro- 
ductory psychology  in  the  program.  He  calls 
it  the  easiest  teaching  he's  done,  because  the 
T.I.P.sters  come  to  class  eager  and  well- 
prepared.  Teachers  in  more  conventional 
classrooms,  he  adds,  might  teel  threatened 
by  "that  enormous  intellect  you  see  in  opera- 
tion." In  fact,  many  teachers,  and  parti- 
cularly school  principals,  take  a  "fairly  dim 
view"  of  programs  like  T.I.P,  he  believes. 
"They  say  they're  against  elitism;  and  that,  in 
my  opinion,  is  a  crock.  If  we  know  anything 
about  the  interaction  between  talent  and 
education,  we  know  that  the  concept  of  a 
quality  education  as  something  that  applies 
across  the  board  and  generally  to  everyone  is 
a  mistaken  concept.  The  right  concept  is 
matching  the  education  to  the  ability  of  the 
kids.  And  what  matches  the  talents  of  very 
bright  kids  is  not  the  same  education  that 
matches  the  talents  of  less  gifted  ones." 

Kimble  rejects  the  so-called  "genius-will- 
out"  theory,  the  view  that  the  best  and  the 
brightest  will  find  their  niche  regardless  of 
their  educational  experience.  "Some  will 
automatically  rise  to  the  top.  But  I  think  the 


world  is  full  of  gifted  people  who  became  the 
world's  greatest  alcoholic  or  some  other  sort 
of  bum  because  there  wasn't  any  way  to 
express  those  talents.  I  think  that  as  a  result 
of  T.I.P.  and  other  programs  across  the  coun- 
try, kids  will  realize  their  potential." 

Peer  support,  according  to  Kimble,  has  a 
lot  to  do  with  bringing  out  that  potential. 
With  Sawyer,  he  has  surveyed  T.I.P.sters  and 
their  parents  to  see  whether  T.I.P.  has  en- 
couraged the  development  of  peer  networks. 
"It  turns  out  the  contacts  have  been  substan- 
tial," says  Kimble.  "In  fact,  I  think  the  record 
was  set  by  one  young  woman  who  reported 
742  telephone  calls,  letters,  cards,  or  visits 
with  her  T.I.P.  peers.  Everybody  says  these 
networks  are  important,  the  parents  even 
more  than  the  kids.  A  typical  parent  reac- 
tion is,  'I  wouldn't  want  to  put  down  what  my 
kid  learned  in  the  course,  but  what  was  really 
important  was  the  friends  she  made,  the  feel- 
ing she  developed  that  there  is  nothing  bad 
about  being  gifted,  that  she  seems  happier 
now  with  herself,  that  she  has  a  sense  of  self- 
worth  she  didn't  have  before  she  went 
through  the  program.'  A  T.I.P.  network  is  an 
automatic  by-product  of  bringing  together 
that  many  kids  who  are  of  roughly  equal 
talent— and  doing  this  at  a  time  in  their  lives 
that  is  probably  very  important." 

Picking  up  her  daughter  at  the  end  of  last 
Continued  on  page  48 
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DUKE  PERSPECTIVES 


THE 

UNGREENING 
OF  THE  TROPICS 


BY  JOHN  JUSTICE 


THE  ORGANIZATION  FOR  TROPICAL  STUDIES: 

TRYING  TO  PREVENT  A  GLOBAL  DISASTER 


If  deforestation  continues,  a  million  species  of  plants 
and  animals  could  become  extinct  by  the  turn  of  the 

century. 


All  around  the  world— Asia, 
Africa,  South  America,  Cen- 
tral America— the  tropical 
forests  are  being  destroyed  and 
degraded.  A  hundred  years  ago  these  great 
producers  of  plant  and  animal  life  blanketed 
an  area  about  twice  the  size  of  Europe.  Now 
that's  been  slashed  in  half,  and  tropical  forest 
lands  about  equal  to  Great  Britain  are  being 
lost  each  year.  If  present  cutting  rates  con- 
tinue, the  world  will  lose  about  half  of  the 
remaining  2.5  billion  acres  of  tropical  forests 
by  the  year  2000. 

What's  being  destroyed  is  not  "just" 
immense  stands  of  individual  trees,  but  eco- 
systems of  immense  complexity  with  an 
explosive  diversity  of  life.  The  planet  sup- 
ports from  three  million  to  ten  million 
organisms;  at  least  two-thirds  of  them  are 
found  only  in  the  tropics.  Ecologists  and 
conservationists  say  that  five-sixths  of  tropi- 
cal life  forms  have  yet  to  be  classified.  And 
they  warn  there's  a  strong  chance  we  may  lose 
one  million  species  by  the  end  of  this  cen- 
tury without  having  identified,  much  less 
studied,  them. 

In  a  1981  letter  to  Science  magazine,  thir- 
teen well-known  scientists  called  species 


extinction  "the  silent  crisis  of  our  time." 
Deforestation  and  species  extinction,  the 
scientists  fear,  are  resulting  in  the  certain 
loss  of  food,  energy,  pharmaceuticals,  and 
soil  nutrients  provided  by  the  tropical  forests. 
They  wrote:  "Extinction  is  indeed  forever:  it 
is  possible  that  of  all  the  follies  being  com- 
mitted in  our  lifetime,  the  reduction  of 
genetic  and  species  diversity  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  tropical  habitats  will  be  the  most 
injurious  to  future  generations." 

But  the  scientists  who  signed  that  letter- 
astronomer  Carl  Sagan  and  ecologist/author 
Paul  R.  Ehrlich  among  them— did  not  mere- 
ly cry  alarm.  Their  warning  was  coupled 
with  an  appeal  for  support  of  the  Organiza- 
tion for  Tropical  Studies  (OTS).  They  urged 
readers  of  Science  to  help  OTS  raise  the 
money  to  purchase  and  preserve  1,500  acres 
of  virgin  forest  contiguous  to  OTS's  research 
station,  Finca  La  Selva,  in  Costa  Rica.  The 
letter— and  its  role  in  OTS's  successful  drive 
to  raise  $310,000  to  buy  the  land— testify  to 
the  science  community's  esteem  for  the 
consortium  of  universities  with  research 
interests  in  the  tropics.  Another  OTS  credit 
came  in  a  1980  report  of  the  National  Re- 
search Council.  According  to  the  report, 
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OTS's  La  Selva  station  ranks  as  one  of  the 
world's  most  important  areas  for  research 
into  the  ecosystem  of  the  tropical  forest. 

OTS  has  its  North  American  head- 
quarters in  an  unprepossessing  suite  of 
cluttered  rooms  in  the  basement  of  the  Old 
Chemistry  building  on  Duke's  West  Campus. 
Presiding  over  things  here,  and  in  Costa 
Rica,  is  OTS  executive  director  Donald  E. 
Stone,  a  professor  of  botany  who  is  as  deft  at 
wangling  grants  from  the  National  Science 
Foundation  as  dodging  bushmasters  in  the 
Costa  Rican  jungle.  Stone,  a  California 
native  who  received  undergraduate  and 
graduate  degrees  from  Berkeley,  first  en- 
countered OTS  in  1965 ,  when  he  took  a  field 
course  in  Costa  Rica  to  study  some  relatives 
of  the  walnut  tree  found  only  in  that  country. 
He  was  impressed  enough  with  OTS  that, 
two  years  later,  after  coming  to  Duke,  he 
persuaded  the  university  to  join  the  consor- 
tium. His  involvement  deepened  in  1976, 
when  OTS  was  $200,000  in  debt.  Stone  and 
other  university  people— notably,  treasurer 
Stephen  Harward— persuaded  OTS's  major 
funding  source,  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  not  to  pull  the  plug  on  OTS. 

The  salvage  efforts  of  Stone  and  Duke 
were  successful.  OTS  is  now  humming  along 
with  thirty  members  (Harvard,  Michigan, 
UCLA,  Chicago,  and  Wisconsin  among 
them)  and  an  annual  budget  of  $1  million. 
The  headquarters  in  Old  Chem  is  staffed  by 
six  persons  who  are  linked  by  on-line  com- 
puter to  Costa  Rica,  where  researchers  from 
around  the  world  use  the  site.  Graduate  stu- 
dents compete  ferociously  to  get  into  OTS's 
super-intense,  two-month  course,  "Tropical 
Biology:  An  Ecological  Approach."  The 
course— taught  from  a  constantly  changing 
orientation,  from  terrestrial  ecology  to  ma- 
rine biology,  from  forestry  to  agriculture- 
has  been  the  heart  of  the  training  for  the 
1,400  graduate  students  trained  by  OTS. 

In  short,  OTS  is  in  full  flower.  Stone's  only 
complaint  is  that  the  facilities  at  La  Selva  are 
so  comfortable  that  "all  the  fun's  gone  out  of 
it."  Electricity,  air  conditioning,  word  pro- 
cessors, and  computers  may  have  softened 
life  at  La  Selva,  but  the  daily  routine  remains 
tough  enough.  The  students  who  qualify  for 
OTS  courses— 'We  get  the  cream  of  the 
cream,"  Stone  says— are  not  in  for  a  tropical 
picnic.  Lucinda  McDade,  a  Duke  botany 
instructor,  has  worked  with  OTS  as  a  student 
and  faculty  member  since  1977.  She  says: 
"To  begin  with,  the  courses  themselves  are 
very  rigorous.  Day  begins  with  breakfast  at  6 
a.m.,  and  if  you  miss  it,  you  have  to  fend  for 
yourself.  Students  are  doing  their  own 
research,  either  in  the  field  all  day  or  in  the 
lab,  and  that's  always  a  challenge  to  main- 
tain. There  are  always  one  or  two  lectures  at 
night,  plus  reading  to  do." 

McDade  has  the  stoicism  of  the  true  field 
scientist  in  describing  the  physical  environ- 
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ment.  "The  image  of  the  steamy  tropical 
forest  isn't  true,"  she  says.  "Oh,  it  gets  to  be 
about  90  degrees  in  the  daytime,  and  the 
humidity  is  bad  enough  that  it  corrodes 
binoculars  and  lab  equipment  unless  you 
store  them  in  a  controlled  environment— 
but  it's  not  as  bad  as  Durham  in  the  summer- 
time." She  does  mention  "terrible"  rains  that 
send  tribes  of  howler  monkeys  clustering  for 
the  shelter  of  the  field  station  buildings;  in 
one  recent  July,  La  Selva  had  48  inches  of 
rain  dumped  on  it.  But  she  remains  silent 
about  the  terrific  variety  of  snakes  in  Costa 
Rica— fer-de-lances,  bushmasters,  tree  vipers, 
and  coral  snakes,  for  example. 

Stone  is  a  quiet-spoken  and  at  53,  boyish- 
looking  man  who  is  neither  vainglorious  nor 
falsely  modest  about  OTS.  He  says:  "We  were 
in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time.  Also,  I 
might  say  we  helped  develop  the  right  condi- 
tions. Many  of  our  1,400  graduates  are  now 
in  government,  forestry  service,  the  Nation- 
al Science  Foundation,  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.  We  can  tap  the  minds  of  people 
like  Paul  Ehrlich  and  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences'  Peter  Raven— and  not  just  for 
casual  liaisons.  They're  willing  to  work,  and 
work  hard,  without  being  paid.  I  think  the 
reason  is  that  we  have  a  common  interest 
that  doesn't  have  to  be  sold.  It's  this  that 
gives  us  vitality  and  gets  people  excited." 

The  scientific  excitment  Stone  mentions 
is  fueled  by  an  alarm  at  the  relentless  cutting 
of  the  tropical  forest  lands— 40,000  square 
miles  yielding  to  the  ax  each  year  for  fire- 
wood, lumber,  cattle  lands,  and  acreage  for 
crops.  Life  magazine,  in  a  1982  article  on 
OTS  called  "Defenders  of  the  Jungle," 
pointed  out  that  Costa  Rica  has  the  best 
conservation  record  in  Central  America. 
But  like  its  Latin  neighbors,  the  article  went 
on,  Costa  Rica  has  found  no  alternative  to 
the  clear-cutting  of  its  forests.  "Lumbermen 
harvest  the  timber  and  then  convert  the 
land  to  pasture.  Elsewhere,  nomadic  farmers 
slash  and  burn  their  way  into  the  wilderness, 
moving  on  after  two  or  three  years  when  the 
soil  is  exhausted.  The  country  has  become  a 
major  supplier  of  McDonald's  hamburger 
meat,  and  cattle  are  now  grazing  at  the  very 


borders  of  La  Selva." 

Although  Stone  doesn't  talk  in  apocalyp- 
tic terms  and  cautions  that  it's  hard  to  verify 
all  the  "facts  and  figures  floating  around,"  he 
does  speak  strongly  and  clearly  about  the 
dangers  of  rampant  deforestation.  Those 
dangers  include  the  destruction  of  an  eco- 
logical web  of  birds,  trees,  plants,  soil,  and 
insects  so  incredibly  complex  that  science 
has  barely  begun  to  ferret  out  its  secrets.  In 
its  own  look  at  deforestation,  National  Geo- 
graphic called  the  tropical  forest  "nature's 
chief  library  of  experience  from  which 
humanity  can  learn,  not  only  how  to  do 
things  but  also  what  vast  variety  of  things 
may  be  possible."  Doing  away  with  such  a 
resource,  according  to  an  environmentalist 
quoted  in  the  magazine,  would  be  like  burn- 
ing the  ancient  library  of  Alexandria:  If 
present  patterns  of  converting  tropical  rain 
forests  persist,  it  may  be  the  worst  biological 
debacle  "since  life's  first  emergence  on  the 
planet  3.6  billion  years  ago." 

On  top  of  concerns  about  losing  a  research 
resource,  scientists  worry  about  the  steady 
destruction  of  the  tropics  as  a  source  of  food, 
fuel,  industrial  products  (resins,  waxes, 
tannins,  oils),  and  pharmaceuticals  that 
range  from  analgesics  and  antibiotics  to 
potent  plant-derived  drugs  for  treating 
cancers.  Tropical  species  are  already  impor- 
tant sources  of  essential  substances:  The 
genes  of  wild  plants,  for  example,  are  often 
bred  into  their  domesticated  relatives  to 
improve  resistance  to  disease  or  pests.  With 
the  loss  of  wild  relatives,  crop  geneticists  will 
have  to  struggle  to  keep  the  world's  major 
crops  free  from  potentially  fatal  threats. 
Scientists  estimate  that  half  of  the  prescrip- 
tion drugs  now  on  the  world  market  are 
based  on  or  derived  from  chemical  com- 
pounds in  plants.  Drugs  tied  to  plants  native 
to  rain  forests  already  figure  in  the  treatment 
of  Hodgkin's  disease,  hypertension,  and 
rheumatoid  arthritis,  as  an  aid  in  surgery, 
and  for  the  production  of  sex  hormones  and 
the  birth-control  pill. 

In  yet  another  link  between  civilization 
and  survival,  the  tropical  forests  function  as 
a  stabilizing  factor  in  regional  and  global 
climate.  Conversion  from  forest  to  agricul- 
tural crops  or  pasture  reduces  the  amount  of 
water  vapor  released  by  the  plants  and  in- 
creases the  reflectivity  of  the  surface.  The 
result:  less  water  returns  in  the  form  of  rain- 
fall, posing  a  threat  to  agricultural  develop- 
ment in  the  area.  By  eliminating  living 
plants— which  remove  carbon  dioxide  from 
the  atmosphere— and  accelerating  the  decay 
of  plant  material,  the  loss  of  forests  may  also 
increase  the  level  of  atmospheric  carbon 
dioxide.  Along  with  the  burning  of  fossil 
fuels,  deforestation  is  a  likely  contributor  to 
the  so-called  "greenhouse  effect":  Atmos- 
pheric carbon  dioxide  absorbs  energy  from 
the  sun  and  produces  a  warming  effect  on  the 
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earth.  The  phenomenon  is  already  causing  a 
worldwide  rise  in  temperature.  A  global 
warming  trend,  scientists  warn,  will  spark 
the  melting  of  polar  ice  caps;  and  the  result- 
ing rise  in  sea  level  may  inundate  coastal 
areas  around  the  world. 

The  race  is  on  to  solve  the  mysteries  of  the 
tropics  before  global  deforestation  destroys 
the  clues.  For  example,  why  are  tropical  life 
forms  so  richly  diverse?  Stone  says  we  don't 
know.  "It's  not  the  soil,  because  by  and  large, 
rains  leach  it  out  and  the  sun  bakes  it  once 
the  forests  are  removed.  We  suspect  that 
most  of  the  nutrients  for  tropical  life  are 
found  in  the  plants  themselves." 

OTS  has  accumulated  an  indispensable 
body  of  information  about  its  chief  tropical 
laboratory,  La  Selva,  and  its  other  field  sta- 
tions at  Palo  Verde  and  Las  Cruces.  Within 
its  3,300  acres,  La  Selva  reveals  a  remarkable 
range:  Researchers  have  identified  some 
forty-six  species  of  snakes,  twenty-six  lizards, 
sixty-three  bats,  388  birds,  143  butterflies, 
and  more  than  2,000  plants.  They've  pub- 
lished hundreds  of  papers  in  scientific 
journals  and  popular  magazines.  A  small 
sampling  of  titles:  "Comparisons  of  the  Effi- 
ciences  of  Two  Colonies  of  Leaf-Cutter 
Ants,"  "Sugar  Concentrations  in  Nectars 
from  Hummingbird  Flowers,"  "Why  Do 
Clinging  Vines  Cling?,"  "Bait-and-Capture 
Strategy  of  a  Termite-Eating  Assassin  Bug," 
"Why  Tropical  Trees  Have  Rotten  Cores," 
"Foraging  of  Vampire  Bats,"  "How  Central 
America's  Forests  Become  North  America's 
Hamburgers." 

"We've  been  criticized,"  says  Stone,  "for 
wandering  around  Costa  Rica  watching 
butterflies  and  trees.  But  if  you  want  to  know 
what  happens  to  an  ecosystem  when  it's 
changed,  you  have  to  know  what  it  was  to 
begin  with."  It's  because  "we  know  La  Selva 
on  a  tree-by-tree  basis,"  he  adds,  that  NASA 
is  using  OTS  data  to  gauge  what  aerial 
photography  shows  about  the  energy  output 
of  tropical  forests.  "We're  now  seeing  the 
practical  applications  of  things  we've  been 
leading  up  to  for  twenty  years." 

While  OTS  may  be  entering  a  more  "prac- 
tical" phase,  it  continues  to  count,  watch, 
and  tinker  with  the  tropics.  Among  the  cur- 
rent OTS-operated  projects  are  an  inventory 
of  vascular  plants,  or  ferns  and  flowering 
plants,  at  La  Selva— some  of  them  never 
before  described  or  collected— directed  by 
botanist  Robert  Wilbur  of  Duke;  a  study, 
with  the  participation  of  Boyd  Strain,  direc- 
tor of  the  Duke  Phytotron,  of  how  the  gaps 
created  by  falling  trees  affect  forest  ecology; 
and  an  experiment  in  varying  nutrients  in 
otherwise  similar  patches  of  soil  to  see  how 
various  plants  grow.  OTS  is  also  helping 
develop  a  manual  on  agroforestry— the  prac- 
tice of  integrating  forest  and  food  crops— for 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and  conducting 
experiments  on  how  best  to  manage  tropical 


plantations.  Costa  Rican  Natural  History,  an 
award-winning  1983  volume  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  is  largely  an  OTS  prod- 
uct. Many  of  the  1 7  4  contributors  are  alumn  i 
of  OTS  courses. 

Today's  pressures  on  the  forests  are 
immense.  Land  use  reform  is  virtually  non- 
existent in  many  parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America,  where  tropical  forests  that 
take  centuries  to  regenerate  are  being 
wiped  out.  Only  a  small  fraction  of  the  for- 
ests, less  than  5  percent,  fall  under  any  form 
of  land  management,  and  reforestation  is 
minimal.  The  forces  of  international  eco- 
nomics encourage  the  exploitation  of 
resources,  including  timber.  And  the  world's 
insatiable  appetite  for  beef  stimulates  the 
growth  of  pasturelands,  much  of  it  at  the 
expense  of  undisturbed  rainforests.  Then 
there  are  the  imperatives  of  local  economic 
growth:  Stone  estimates  that  between  now 
and  the  year  2000,  90  percent  of  the  world's 
population  growth  will  take  place  in  the 
tropics;  and  with  the  new  century,  60  per- 
cent of  the  earth's  5  billion  inhabitants  will 
be  inhabitants  of  the  tropics.  The  people  of 
the  tropics  have  real  and  immediate  needs 
for  forests.  They  need  wood  for  fuel  and 
lumber,  and  they  need  cleared  land— rela- 


La  Selva,  used  by  the 
Organization  for  Tropi- 
cal Studies  as  its  main 
research  site,  is  a  second 
home  to  OTS  director  Donald 
Stone.  Located  in  the  Atlantic 
lowlands  of  Costa  Rica,  the 
reserve  is  made  up  almost 
totally  of  undisturbed  tropical 
rain  forest  with  pristine  hills, 
valleys,  swamps,  rivers,  and 
creeks. 

The  reserve  is  one  of  the 
richest  areas  in  the  world  for  a 
variety  of  species,  including 
bats,  birds,  and  palms.  Such 
tremendous  biological  diver- 
sity reflects  the  locally  mild 
temperatures,  abundant  rain- 
fall—which averages  157 
inches  per  year— and  varied 
habitats. 

OTS  advises  researchers 
that  "accommodations  are 
spartan."  Those  accommoda- 
tions include  a  screened 
dormitory  and  a  "rustic  wash- 
house,"  along  with  areas  for 
research,  a  classroom,  and  a 
library  specializing  in  rain 
forest  and  tropical  biology.  La 
Selva  also  boasts  a  high-tech 
arsenal,  including  two  person- 
al computers,  and  some  less 
sophisticated  but  equally 
appropriate  research  aids, 
such  as  tree-climbing  equip- 
ment. Among  the  items  that 
visitors  are  advised  to  bring: 
boots  for  protection  against 
mud  and  snakes,  an  umbrella, 
insect  repellent,  a  compass, 
and  waterproof  notebooks. 


tively  poor  though  tropical  soil  is— to  grow 
crops  and  graze  cattle.  To  these  people,  ques- 
tions of  damage  to  the  ecosystem  don't  arise. 
Stone  and  OTS  are  very  much  concerned 
with  finding  ways  to  save  the  tropical  forests 
without  ignoring  the  human  needs— short- 
term  and  long-term  alike. 

"It  is  impossible  to  convince  countries  in 
which  there  is  a  high  proportion  of  poor  and 
hungry  people  to  set  aside  lands  for  conser- 
vation purposes,"  he  says,  "unless  these 
efforts  are  linked  with  development  that  will 
improve  their  lot."  Extending  its  focus 
beyond  pure  research,  OTS  is  looking  at 
problems  in  agriculture  and  reforestation— 
problems  basic  to  the  economic  health  of 
Costa  Rica,  such  as  finding  the  crops  most 
likely  to  thrive  in  the  thin  tropical  soil. 
Stone's  hope  is  that  by  involving  Costa 
Ricans  as  much  as  possible— as  students, 
faculty,  researchers,  staff,  and  friends— OTS 
can  create  an  effective  partnership  to  save  as 
much  as  possible  of  a  steadily  dwindling 
treasurehouse.  B 

John  Justice  lives  in  Raleigh  and  is  editor  of  The 
Communicant,  the  newspaper  of  the  Episcopal 
Diocese  of  North  Carolina. 
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A  NEW  STAGE  OF  THE  STRUGGLE 

According  to  a  Duke  historian,  subtle  but  persistent 

forms  of  discrimination  pose  an  insidious  threat  to 

achieving  racial  equality. 

1  ohn  Hope  Franklin  remembers  the 

1  afternoon  vividly,  though  for  the 

A^k      most  part  it  had  been  just  another 

^^^^    day  in  the  life  of  a  black  scholar 

living  in  the  segregated  South. 

He    was    teaching    at    North    Carolina 
College— forerunner    of    North    Carolina 
Central  University— but  frequented  Duke's 
library  for  research.  Walking  toward  Perkins 
one  such  day,  he  stopped  to  chat  with 
Charles  Sydnor,  the  late  author,  Southern 
historian,  and  chairman  of  Duke's  history 
department.  "He  remarked  that  he'd  heard  I 
was  a  real  integrationist,"  Franklin  recalls. 
"He  said  he  didn't  understand  how  I  could 
feel  that  way,  that  if  the  schools  were  inte- 
grated,   North    Carolina    College    would 
probably  close  and  I'd  be  out  of  a  job.  I  told 
him  that  what  I  meant  by  real  integration  is 
giving  people  wider  opportunities—  having 
some  blacks  at  Duke  and  some  whites  at 
North  Carolina  College.  I  said  that  if  North 
Carolina  College  closes,  'it  does  mean  I  will 
be  in  a  position  to  compete  for  your  job.' " 

Forty   years   down   the   road,   his   words 
proved     somewhat     prophetic.     Franklin 
became  the  first  black  chairman  of  the  his- 
tory department  at  Brooklyn  College,  and 

later,  the  University  of  Chicago.  Today,  as 
James   B.    Duke   professor   of  history,    he 
teaches  at  an  institution  beginning  its  third 
decade  of  integration,  although  the  student 
body  is  predominantly  white.  A  few  miles 
away,    North   Carolina   Central   graduates 
some  725  students  each  year,  the  majority  of 
whom  are  black. 

At  age  69,  Franklin  has  mellowed  some 
since  the  brazen  days  of  his  youth.  But  he 
isn't  luxuriating  in  the  progress  he  concedes 
that  blacks  have  made  in  educational,  pro- 
fessional, and  political  spheres.  Prodigiously 
educated  in  the  history  of  the  black  struggle 
for   equality,    he's    witnessed    the    halting 
nature  of  the  forward  motion.  From  his  his- 
torical vantage  point,  opportunity  for  blacks 
remains  elusive,  and  the  struggle  is  merely  in 
another  stage.  Franklin  sees  validity  in  the 
claims  of  "a  new  racism"  emerging  in  the 
1980s.  He  senses  a  far  more  insidious  threat 
to  blacks  than  the  blatant  denial  of  basic 
human   rights   which    1960s-vintage   civil 
rights  legislation  addressed. 

What's   happened    to    the    dream    that 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  shared  with  the 
throngs   in  Washington  twenty-one  years 
ago,  the  dream  "that  one  day  this  nation  will 
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rise  up  and  live  out  the  true  meaning  of  its 
creed:  'We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self- 
evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal.'  "? 

"Although  I  think  we  are  moving  in  that 
direction,  the  dream  has  not  come  true,"  says 
Franklin.  "When  you  think  of  the  large 
number  of  black  graduates  of  colleges  and 
universities,  we're  headed  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. So  far  as  political  prospects  are 
concerned,  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 
put  into  play  a  set  of  forces  that  have  put 
blacks  into  significant  and  strategic  posi- 
tions as  elected  officials.  The  black 
community's  political  awareness  and  sense 
of  involvement  in  politics  is  greater  than  it 
has  ever  been." 

In  the  economic  sphere,  the  dream  has  yet 
to  be  realized.  Though  there  are  individual 
cases  of  economic  success  in  the  black  com- 
munity, "when  you  come  down  to  the  rank 
and  file,  I  don't  think  blacks  are  any  better  off 
now  than  they  were  twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago.  After  all,  it's  still  true  that  a  white  boy 
with  a  high  school  education  will  get  a 
better  job  than  a  black  boy  with  a  college 
degree.  It's  still  true  that  there  are  twice  as 
many  unemployed  blacks  as  whites.  It  is 
painfully  and  tragically  true  that  almost  half 
of  young  blacks  are  unemployed.  Those 
ratios  have  remained  constant  over  the  last 
fifty  years." 

In  Franklin's  view— one  shared  by  many 
civil  rights  leaders— the  moral  indignation 
that  characterized  the  1960s  civil  rights 
movement  began  to  erode  as  the  forms  of  rac- 
ism and  discrimination  became  more  subtle. 
He  would  even  question  whether  there  is  any 
civil  rights  movement,  as  such,  in  1984.  As  a 
historian,  Franklin  is  comfortable  reaching 
back  to  the  history  of  F.D.R.'s  presidency,  and 
his  famous  charge  to  Congress  in  1941 
regarding  the  Four  Freedoms.  President 
Roosevelt  underscored  America's  commit- 
ment to  freedom  of  speech  and  expression, 
freedom  to  worship  God,  freedom  from 
want,  and  freedom  from  fear— referring 
specifically  to  worldwide  reduction  in 
armaments.  "The  energizing  force  of  the 
1960s  was  the  fact  that  blacks  had  been 
pushed  and  pushed  to  the  point  where  they 
would  not  take  it  anymore,  that  coupled  with 
the  supremely  high  level  of  articulation 
about  democracy  and  the  Four  Freedoms. 
The  organization  was  there,  the  education 
was  there.  The  outrage  was  there." 

He  says  blacks  had  been  encouraged  by  a 
string  of  judicial  decisions  such  as  Smith  v. 
Albright  in  1944,  which  dealt  the  final  blow 
to  the  white  democratic  primary;  Shelly  v. 
Kraemer  in  1948,  which  attacked  segregated 
housing;  and  the  landmark  case  of  Brown  v. 
The  Board  of  Education  in  1954,  which 
ended  segregation  in  public  schools.  These 
significant  decisions  propelled  the  civil 
rights  movement  from  the  judicial  to  the 
legislative  branch  of  federal  government, 
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creating  a  highly  visible  agenda  from  which 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  and  Voting  Rights  Act 
would  emerge  a  decade  later. 

"I  would  say  that  by  the  time  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  we  entered  a  new  stage  that 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  was  dealing  with  at 
the  time  he  was  assassinated,"  says  Franklin. 
"We  had  the  things  blacks  had  been  calling 
for  all  these  years— the  fundamental  rights  to 
which  we  are  entitled  under  the  Constitu- 
tion—and it  turns  out  that  those  were  not 
nearly  so  important  as  having  a  job,  dealing 
with  the  more  subtle  forms  of  discrimina- 
tion, the  hostilities  and  discriminatory 
practices  that  sink  underground.  It's  a  differ- 
ent stage  of  the  struggle  for  equality  and 
we're  no  longer  worried  about  the  things  that 
habitually  have  been  defined  as  civil  rights." 

The  new  agenda  Franklin  envisions  recog- 
nizes a  continuing  climate  of  racism  in  the 
United  States,  and  focuses  on  specific 
remedies  such  as  job  training  for  blacks  in  a 
post-industrial  society,  restoring  the  black 
family  to  its  historic  strength,  and  com- 
batting illiteracy.  "The  chief  barriers  to  racial 
justice  today  are  subtle  and  much  less 
conducive  to  media  coverage,"  Franklin  said 
in  "A  Policy  Framework  for  Racial  Justice,"  a 
report  published  last  year  by  the  Joint  Center 
for  Political  Studies.  "Such  problems  as 
inferior  schools  in  northern  cities  that  resist 
attempts  at  desegregation,  deteriorating 
urban  ghettos,  persistent  unemployment 
and  underemployment,  and  the  myriad  of 
handicaps  of  single-parent  black  families  do 
not  elicit  the  same  moral  indignation  on  the 
pan  of  the  American  public  as  did  earlier 
forms  of  injustice.  Americans  must  be  shown 
that  the  problems  at  this  stage  are  no  less 
intolerable  than  the  earlier  ones." 

The  statistics  support  the  agenda.  Recent 
studies  show  that  as  many  as  72  million 
Americans— black  and  white— are  function- 
ally illiterate,  among  them  a  disproportion- 
ate number  of  high  school-age  blacks.  Since 
the  mid-1960s,  the  number  of  black  house- 
holds headed  by  women  has  nearly  doubled, 
and  many   in  this  group   live  below  the 
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poverty  line.  Observers  cite  the  fluctuating 
national  economy  and  the  withering  of 
smokestack  industries  as  particularly 
devastating  to  urban  working-class  blacks, 
creating  a  cyclical  breakdown  in  family,  edu- 
cation, and  employment.  "And  when  the 
country  isn't  thriving,"  Franklin  says,  "a 
young  black,  who  thought  his  break  was 
coming,  finds  this  is  not  his  time  either,  and 
somehow  he  missed  out  because  the  country 
is  now  missing  out." 

Seeking  solutions  to  these  complex  prob- 
lems, in  Franklin's  view,  is  properly  within 
the  purview  of  government.  In  the  Racial 
Justice  report,  he  and  fellow  black  scholars 
urged  greater  government  intervention, 
particularly  in  the  areas  of  job  training,  edu- 
cation, and  the  black  family.  Among  their 
recommendations:  increased  use  of  govern- 
ment tax  credits  and  direct  grants  to 
employees  who  hire  needy  workers,  plus 
renewed  emphasis  on  equal  education  and 
school  desegregation.  They  also  argued  for 
reforms  in  federal  assistance  to  low-income 
female  heads  of  households,  with  the  object 
of  helping  them  in  family  planning  and 
career  education. 

Franklin's  pro-intervention  posture 
remains  steadfast  despite  a  shift  away  from  it 
during  the  Reagan  presidency.  Terming  it 
"the  most  ideological  one  I've  seen  in  years," 
the  former  Carter  appointee  to  the  Presi- 
dent's Advisory  Committee  on  Public  Diplo- 
macy is  no  fan  of  the  current  administration. 
He  says  it  is  responsible  for  a  change  in  the 
shape  and  function  of  government  and  in 
the  role  of  the  private  citizen,  particularly 
through  its  emphasis  on  private  sector 
support  for  social  programs.  "In  matters  that 
involve  large  groups  of  people  who  cannot 
do  for  themselves,  the  administration  resorts 
to  that  fetish  of  small  government— not 
much  government  at  all— except  on  issues 
like  school  prayer  or  Baby  Doe.  Then  they 
jump  right  in,  feet  first.  When  it  comes  to 
the  function  of  government,  they've  got  a 
late  19th  century  social  Darwinistic  attitude 
that  says,  'You  pick  yourself  up  by  your  own 
bootstraps,  and  if  you  can't  do  that,  sorry. 
The  government  can't  help  you.' " 

He  is  perplexed  by  the  administrations 
penchant  for  voluntarism,  which  he  suggests 
is  more  appropriate  for  the  Red  Cross  than 
the  White  House.  "The  White  House  is  not 
a  volunteer  agency.  Nor  is  our  educational 
system  a  voluntary  system.  If  we  regard  them 
as  such,  then  we  depend  on  the  whims  of 
people  to  do  what  they  please.  And  just 
because  individuals  have  the  money  to 
volunteer  doesn't  mean  they  are  qualified. 
That's  not  the  way  a  responsible  democratic 
government  runs.  You  tap  the  resources  that 
are  available  and  the  government  pays  for 
the  talent  it  needs." 

While  Franklin  would  characterize  today's 
brand  of  racism  as  more  subtle,  he  says  there's 


A  staunch  integration- 
ist— Tm  as  staunch  as 
you'll  find,"  he  says— 
John  Hope  Franklin  also  sup- 
ports the  predominantly  black 
college.  He  does  so  at  a  time 
when  many  such  schools,  in- 
cluding his  alma  mater,  Fisk 
University,  are  undergoing 
severe  economic  hardship. 

"It's  not  that  predominantly 
black  schools  are  out  of  date. 
/  ilk     It's  not  that  they're  no  longer 
viable.  It's  not  that  they're  no 
longer  necessary,"  he  says.  "It 
is  that  in  so  many  places 
where  money  is  available,  the 
attention  has  been  turned  to 
other  priorities.  For  example, 
many  of  the  foundations  are 
turning  their  attention  to 
what  we  call  the  urban  prob- 
lem—the ghetto,  the  inner 
city— while  other  foundations 
are  turning  to  the  internation- 
al issues  of  famine  and 
drought." 

Nonetheless,  Franklin  envi- 
sions a  continuing  need  for 
predominantly  black  colleges. 
"These  schools  will  need  to 
exist  if  Notre  Dame  needs  to 
exist,  if  Brandeis  needs  to 
exist  These  are,  shall  I  call 
them,  special  interest  institu- 
tions. They  have  their  own 
constituency,  their  own  spe- 
cial history,  their  own  special 
function."  It  is  a  function  that 
Franklin  believes  can  flourish 
even  as  students  outside  the 


original  constituency  are  main- 
streamed  into  such  institu- 
tions, even  as  the  institutions 
themselves  are  mainstreamed 
into  the  larger  education 
spectrum. 

"There's  no  reason  why  a 
non-Catholic  can't  go  to  Notre 
Dame,  no  reason  why  a  non- 
Jew  can't  go  to  Brandeis,  no 
reason  why  a  non-Negro 
should  not  go  to  Fisk,  or  to 
Howard  or  wherever.  Main- 
steaming  doesn't  mean  the 
elimination  of  special  kinds  of 
institutions,  it  means  they  are 
free  themselves  to  move  into 
the  mainstream  and  attract 
other  people  besides  the  spe- 
cial groups  for  which  they 
were  originally  intended." 

Mainstreaming,  by 
Franklin's  definition,  has  yet 
to  manifest  itself  at  predomi- 
nantly black  colleges  such  as 
Fisk.  "Blacks  are  willing  to  go 
to  Notre  Dame  and  Brandeis, 
but  whites  are  not  willing  to 
go  to  Fisk.  It  was  the  first 
black  institution  to  get  Phi 
Beta  Kappa,  but  there  are 
plenty  of  white  people  in 
Tennessee  who'd  rather  go  to 
a  college  that's  second-  or 
third-rate  and  white  than  go  to 
this  high-powered  black 
school  that's  Phi  Beta  Kappa." 
Mainstreaming,  he  concludes, 
"can  be  a  funny  kind  of 
stream.  It  doesn't  necessarily 
flow  from  bank  to  bank." 


nothing  subtle  about  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration's handling  of  such  issues  as  the 
renewal  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  and  en- 
forcement of  existing  civil  rights  legislation. 
"When  you  have  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
coming  up  for  renewal  as  it  did  two  years  ago, 
and  you  have  a  president  who  says  he's  not 
sure  what  his  position  is  going  to  be,  it 
thrusts  the  whole  operation  into  question. 
You  have  to  wonder  where  Reagan  stands 
when  he  picks  through  certain  provisions  of 
the  act  as  though  there  are  fatal  flaws  in  it. 
You  have  to  wonder  about  the  way  in  which 
the  civil  rights  section  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  functioned  for  the  last  three  years 
in  its  refusal  to  prosecute  alleged  offenders  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act,  or  when  an  administra- 
tion seizes  an  opportunity  to  reexamine  affir- 
mative action  when  there  is  a  question  of 
seniority  in  the  work  place.  The  glee  with 
which  they  seize  every  opportunity  to  roll 
back  any  kind  of  movement  toward  equality 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  new  kind  of  racism." 

Then  Franklin  moderates  on  the  Reagan 
camp,  noting  that  no  one  administration  has 
a  monopoly  on  racial  injustice.  "I  don't  think 
we  should  confuse  specific  administration 
policies  with  the  historic  defects  of  this 
country",  he  says,   the  scholar  emerging. 


Addressing  the  Joint  Center  for  Political 
Studies  last  summer  at  a  gathering  to  mark 
the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  Franklin  virtually 
scorned  the  occasion.  "It  is  nothing  short  of 
astounding  that  we  feel  moved  to  observe  an 
anniversary  such  as  this,"  he  said.  "The  fact 
that  we  do  so  is  a  measure  of  the  begrudging 
manner  in  which  this  nation  has  conceded 
equality  to  all  of  its  citizens.  By  any  standard 
it  is,  at  most,  a  modest  achievement." 

Possessing  a  keen  historical  perspective  on 
the  black  struggle  in  the  United  States, 
Franklin  is  the  author  of  numerous  books  on 
the  topic,  including  From  Slavery  to  Free- 
dom: A  History  of  Negro  Americans,  Racial 
Equality  in  America,  Reconstruction  After  the 
Civil  War,  and  Land  of  the  Free.  Several  of  his 
books  are  used  widely  as  high  school  and  col- 
lege texts.  One  review  of  Reconstruction  After 
the  Civil  War  said  the  book  "fills  a  yawning 
gap  in  the  history  of  the  United  States." 
Franklin  has  just  completed  a  biography  on 
the  life  of  George  Washington  Williams,  a 
19th  century  Afro-American  soldier,  clergy- 
man, editor,  lawyer,  historian,  and  legislator. 
"He's  the  most  exciting  person  I've  written 
about  in  years,"  says  Franklin,  "but  he's  not 
remembered  today." 


His  scholarship  has  given  him  little  incli- 
nation toward  benevolence  in  appraising  the 
country's  track  record  on  equality.  "In  the 
17th  century,  white  colonists  discriminated 
against  black  indentured  servants  who  were 
free.  In  the  18th  century,  revolutionary 
patriots  fighting  for  their  independence 
from  Britain  jailed  disenfranchised  property- 
owning  blacks  who  had  refused  to  pay  their 
taxes  for  the  familiar  reason  that  taxation 
without  representation  was  tyranny,"  he  told 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  anniversary  celebrants 
in  Washington.  "In  the  19th  century,  Afro- 
American  soldiers  in  the  Civil  War  were 
expected  to  risk  their  lives  fighting  for  free- 
dom and  union,  but  were  court-martialed 
when  they  insisted  on  receiving  the  same 
pay  that  white  soldiers  were  receiving." 

Franklin  went  on  to  note  that  emancipa- 
tion brought  little  substantive  change.  He 
described  attempts  to  enact  a  civil  rights  bill 
during  Reconstruction  as  "half-hearted  at 
best,"  adding  that  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1875  was  never  enforced  at  any  level  of  gov- 
ernment, and  failed  to  provide  a  measure  of 
protection  to  blacks  in  their  efforts  to  secure 
and  enjoy  their  rights.  The  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  struck  down  the  act  in  1883,  stating, 
in  effect,  that  civil  rights  matters  as  ad- 
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dressed  in  the  act  were  more  of  state  than 
federal  interest.  "It  is  to  be  seriously  doubted 
that  the  states  would  have  succeeded  in 
erecting  the  complete  system  of  apartheid 
that  they  built  before  World  War  I  had  not 
the  federal  government  removed  itself  from 
the  picture  altogether  and  assigned  to  the 
states  the  full  responsibility  to  function  in 
this  area,"  said  Franklin. 

The  federal  government's  final  departure 
from  civil  rights  came  in  1896,  when  the 
Supreme  Court  gave  its  blessing  to  racially 
separate  facilities  in  the  case  of  Plessy  v. 
Ferguson.  "Although  it  nodded  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Constitution  in  the  suggestion 
that  facilities  be  equal,  the  court  made  no 
ringing  declaration  in  favor  of  equality  that 
the  states  could  not  ignore.  Consequerttly, 
no  president,  no  court,  no  United  States 
attorney,  no  governor,  no  sheriff,  no  con- 
stable seemed  interested  in  the  slightest  in 
enforcing  the  principle  of  equality."  Thejim 
Crow  era  of  separate  but  equal  had  begun, 
though  in  Franklin's  view,  separate  was 
inherently  unequal. 

"No  other  element  in  American  society, 
not  even  native  Americans  and  certainly 
not  immigrants  or  women,  have  suffered 
such  deprivation,  such  humiliation,  such 
degradation,  such  studied  and  calculated 
debasement  as  Negro  Americans  in  the  years 
between  the  destruction  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1875  and  the  end  of  World  War  II," 
were  Franklin's  piercing  words  in  the  nation's 
capital.  "This  elaborate  machinery... ante- 
dated the  despicable  apartheid  laws  of  South 
Africa  and  the  racially  purist  Nuremberg 
laws  of  Nazi  Germany.  As  such,  this  Ameri- 
can creativity  in  the  area  of  racial  degrada- 
tion would  serve  as  a  model  for  all  times  for 
any  obscenities  against  the  dignity  of  man. 
This  is  a  dubious  distinction  for  a  land  that 
always  touted  itself  as  the  haven  for  freedom- 
seeking  and  freedom-loving  peoples  from 
around  the  world." 

Franklin's  own  life  is  symbolic  of  the 
struggles  endured  by  black  Americans.  His 
personal  triumphs  and  defeats  parallel 
society's  languid  progress  from  sanctioned 
racism,  through  the  years  of  strident  activ- 
ism that  followed.  "We  were  always  taught 
that  no  one  was  any  better  than  we  were,"  he 
recalls  of  his  early  childhood  in  Rentiesville, 
Oklahoma.  It  was  a  bitter  lesson  in  1919 
when  he  and  his  mother  were  put  off  a  train 
between  stations  because  she  refused  to 
move  to  a  segregated  compartment.  It  was  a 
lesson  in  hypocrisy  in  1943  when  the  mili- 
tary rejected  him  because  he  was  black. 
"They  told  me  I  had  everything  they  needed 
but  color,"  he  recalls.  "I  said,  'Oh,  I'm  sorry.  I 
thought  there  was  an  emergency.  I  thought 
you  were  fighting  the  Nazis.  I  didn't  realize 
you  were  fighting  me  too.' " 

Resolute  by  nature,  driven  by  the  same 
determination  that  characterized  his  attor- 
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ney  father  and  school  teacher  mother, 
Franklin  received  his  undergraduate  degree 
from  Fisk  University  in  1935.  He  had 
planned  to  follow  his  father  into  law,  but  was 
influenced  otherwise  by  Theodore  Currier,  a 
history  professor  barely  twelve  years  older 
than  Franklin.  "I  seemed  helpless  to  make 
any  other  choice  but  study  history.  It  was  a 
seductive  experience,  breathtakingly  excit- 
ing," Franklin  told  People  magazine.  (He's  a 
favorite  of  reporters,  who  seek  his  civil  rights 
pronouncements  regularly.  On  more  than 
one  occasion,  they've  called  him  "the  dean 
of  black  historians."  He  prefers  "historian.") 

During  the  Depression,  Currier's  generos- 
ity and  vision  took  the  form  of  a  loan  that 
enabled  Franklin  to  begin  working  toward 
his  master's  degree  at  Harvard.  The  aspiring 
historian  received  his  M.A.  in  1936,  and  his 
Ph.D.  in  1941.  He  and  his  mentor  remained 
close  friends  until  Currier's  death  in  1979. 
Franklin  established  a  scholarship  in 
Currier's  name  at  the  financially  troubled 
Fisk,  and  has  taken  a  leadership  role  in 
efforts  to  restore  its  solvency.  "We  can  no 
longer  expect  these  schools  to  depend  on  the 
same  resources  that  have  been  around  for 
over  100  years,  and  here  I'm  critical  of  the 
black  community.  There  are  large  numbers 
of  Fisk  graduates  who  could  do  more  to  sup- 
port their  institution  than  they  do."  Franklin 
is  also  critical  of  Nashville  for  its  failure  to 
support  the  university.  "Fisk  is  the  oldest 
institution  of  higher  learning  in  Nashville,  a 
city  with  the  largest  number  of  new  million- 
aires. But  they  have  not  developed  a  decent 
local  campaign,  even  as  Fisk  has  poured  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  dollars  into  that 
community." 

It  follows  that  a  man  whose  eloquence, 
compassion,  and  commitment  were  forged 
with  a  strong  family  environment  and  solidi- 
fied within  the  college  community— he 
nearly  rivals  Notre  Dame's  Theodore 
Hesburgh  in  honorary  degress— would  be  a 
powerful  proponent  of  education.  Franklin  is 
named  after  John  Hope,  the  first  black  presi- 
dent of  Morehouse  College.  In  1965, 
alongside  his  friend  Jesse  Jackson,  Franklin 
took     to     the     streets     in     Montgomery, 


Alabama,  urging  young  blacks  to  stay— and 
excel— in  school.  A  frequent  college 
commencement  speaker,  he  emphasizes  the 
connection  between  "education  and  citizen- 
ship," encouraging  college  students  to 
become  involved  in  the  electoral  process. 
"Ask  the  black  people  of  Chicago  if  their 
participation  in  the  political  process  can 
make  a  difference,"  he  told  graduates  at 
Norfolk  State  University:  Harold  Washing- 
ton is  the  first  black  mayor  in  Chicago 
history. 

While  Jackson  was  unsuccessful  in  his 
1984  presidential  bid,  he  was  an  unqualified 
winner,  to  Franklin's  way  of  thinking,  in 
heightening  the  political  awareness  of  the 
black  community.  "He  accelerated  it,  he 
stimulated  it,  and  underscored  the  impor- 
tance of  blacks  seizing  opportunities  at  every 
level.  His  speeches  are  very  specific  on  the 
outcomes  there  would  have  been  if  more 
blacks  voted  in  elections.  He  has  tried  very 
hard  to  emphasize  voting  as  the  means  of 
enhancing  their  political  power  and  there- 
fore enhancing  their  power  in  other  areas. 
And  if  there  is  another  thing  he  has  done,  he 
has  made  it  clear  that  whites  can  no  longer 
stereotype  blacks— even  black  leaders— as 
people  interested  only  in  civil  rights. 
Jackson's  very  much  at  home  discussing 
Central  America,  discussing  the  prospects  of 
a  nuclear  holocaust.  No  black  person  has 
ever  raised  the  level  of  discourse  to  that 
point,  and  neither  the  Democratic  nor 
Republican  party  will  ever  be  the  same. 
There  exists  in  the  country  something  that 
did  not  ever  exist  before:  the  image  of  a  black 
person  who  can  be  president  of  the  United 
States." 

Working  from  his  corner  office  in  West 
Duke  Building,  or  tending  the  orchids  he 
raises  at  his  home  in  Southwest  Durham— 
once  owned  by  former  Duke  Chancellor  Jack 
Blackburn— John  Hope  Franklin  is  almost  at 
peace,  his  outrage  tempered  by  a  smoulder- 
ing but  persistent  sense  of  confidence  that 
society  is  moving  toward  civility,  where  race 
is  no  longer  an  issue,  where  his  son,  John 
Whittington,  a  student  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  School  of  Advanced  International 
Studies,  will  not  have  to  follow  in  his  father's 
footsteps  as  "the  first  black..."  He'd  prefer 
"the  first." 

Of  the  indignities  he  suffered  during 
World  War  II,  Franklin  later  said  he  was 
ashamed  of  his  country.  Today  he  is  both 
regretful  and  proud.  "I  have  regrets  that  in 
1984,  we  still  struggle  for  equality  of 
treatment  and  opportunity  in  a  country  that 
has  touted  itself  for  so  many  centuries  as  the 
haven  of  the  disinherited.  I'm  proud  of  a 
country  that  even  begrudgingly  will  give 
opportunity  if  people  struggle  and  fight  for 
it.  But  I'll  be  happier  when  they  won't  have 
to  struggle."  B 


^LUMNI 


REGISTER 


KEEPING  TABS 

The  summer  of  1983  brought  the  start 
of  the  first-ever  Duke  University 
Alumni  Census.  A  two-part  project, 
the  census  involved  a  questionnaire  sent  to 
all  alumni— about  62,000  at  the  time— and  a 
telephone  survey  of  a  smaller  and  random- 
ly-selected group  of  alumni,  numbering  500. 
The  object  of  the  project  was  to  update  basic 
information— address,  employment,  posi- 
tions of  leadership,  willingness  to  serve  as  a 
Duke  volunteer,  and  so  forth— and  to  collect 
opinions  on  Duke  programs  as  well. 

From  time  to  time  the  university  has 
surveyed  alumni  of  reunion  classes  and  of 
certain  professional  schools.  But  for  Duke— 
and  for  most  major  universities,  in  fact- 
such  a  detailed  and  comprehensive  effort  is 
extraordinary.  The  written  questionnaire 
produced  a  response  rate  of  54.3  percent. 
That's  a  pleasing  figure,  since  survey  experts 
consider  a  40  percent  response  to  be  good. 
About  2,000  alumni  also  heeded  a  special 
request  from  President  Terry  Sanford  asking 
them  to  express  their  Duke-related  concerns 
on  a  form  attached  to  the  questionnaire,  a 
"confidential  memorandum"  to  the  president. 
From  the  completed  questionnaires,  the 
university's  data-processing  arm  "discovered" 
6,194  previously  "lost"  alumni.  Although 
the  computers  are  still  digesting  the  written 
responses,  university  officials  have  compiled 
responses  to  the  telephone  survey— run  in 
the  fall  of  1983.  That  part  of  the  census  proj- 
ect focused  on  alumni  attitudes.  Some  of  the 
highlights:  72  percent  of  the  alumni  rated 
their  academic  work  at  Duke  "extremely  use- 
ful" in  their  lives  today;  73  percent  expressed 
the  same  sentiment  about  their  extracur- 
ricular activities  on  campus.  While  88 
percent  considered  a  Duke  education  among 
the  top  10  percent  of  all  universities  during 
their  student  days,  92  percent  would  give 
that  ranking  to  a  Duke  education  today.  Not 
surprisingly,  in  view  of  those  responses,  97 
percent  would  recommend  or  have  recom- 
mended Duke  to  a  prospective  student,  most 
frequently  citing  "academic  quality"  as  the 
chief  reason. 

Although  most  participants  in  class  re- 
unions said  they  were  "very  satisfied"  with 
the  experience  (62  percent),  only  31  percent 


Frosh  knosh:  1,400  new  students  get  their  first  taste  of 
Alumni  Affairs 

reported  having  attended  a  reunion. 
Whether  or  not  they  were  avid  reunion- 
goers,  about  28  percent  said  they  had,  in  the 
past  three  years,  been  a  volunteer  for  Duke  in 
the  alumni,  fund-raising,  or  admissions 
areas.  About  half  rated  themselves  as  an 
"active  alumnus";  and  in  higher  proportions, 
they  agreed  that  Duke  does  a  "good  job"  at 
keeping  alumni  involved  (81  percent)  and 
up-to-date  on  campus  happenings  (94  per- 
cent). Where  would  alumni  like  to  see 
funds  allocated  within  the  university? 
Among  this  randomly-selected  group  of  500, 
the  answers  were  strictly  academic:  "more 
scholarships,"  "higher  faculty  salaries,"  and 
"upgraded  classrooms"  were  the  popular 
choices.  "More  athletic  programs"  attracted 
the  least  support. 

Linda  Gerber,  executive  assistant  to  the 
vice  president  for  alumni  affairs  and  develop- 
ment, says  the  survey  precedent  will  be 
carried  on,  though  in  a  more  modest  sense, 
with  requests  for  biographical  information 
and  for  opinions  among  members  of  reunion 
classes.  Gerber  was  coordinator  for  the 
census  project. 


LONG-DISTANCE 
LINKS 

If  you  are  curious  about  plans  for  a  class 
reunion,  or  wishing  to  be  included  in 
local  alumni  club  mailings,  or  eager  to 
sign  on  for  the  latest  Duke  travel  program,  or 
hoping  to  get  involved  as  an  interviewer  of 
prospective  students,  the  Alumni  Affairs 
Office  has  a  new  toll-free  telephone  number 
with  a  memorable  ring  to  it:  1-800-FOR- 
DUKE. 

The  number  connects  callers  with  the 
alumni  office.  (Callers  cannot  be  transferred 
to  any  other  campus  department.)  It 
operates  when  the  office  operates— from 
8:30  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.,  weekdays, 
throughout  the  year. 

Callers  from  within  North  Carolina  can- 
not use  the  "800"  number  to  reach  Alumni 
Affairs.  The  office  will,  though,  accept 
collect  calls  at  (919)  684-5114. 


VALUED 
VOLUNTEERS 

For  more  than  fifty  years,  Charles  A. 
Dukes  '29  has  been  a  big  part  of  the 
university,  both  as  alumni  affairs 
director  and  as  a  volunteer.  In  1983,  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  General  Alumni 
Association  and  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Annual  Fund  decided  to  set  up  an  award 
to  honor  outstanding  volunteer  service  to 
the  university— and  to  honor  Dukes  by 
assigning  his  name  to  the  award. 

Among  the  recipients  for  1983-84  are 
three  members  of  the  Class  of  1978:  Timothy 
C.  Barber  of  Chapel  Hill  and  Julia  Caudle 
Cogburn  of  Candler,  North  Carolina,  co- 
chairs  of  their  fifth  reunion;  and  James  A. 
Matthews  III  of  Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania, 
president  of  the  Philadelphia  Duke  Alumni 
Association  and  a  member  of  the  GAA's 
board  of  directors.  Included  in  the  list  of 
award-winners  is  another  set  of  co-chairs, 
Jeannette  Mumford  Straub  B.S.N.'63, 
M.S.N.'66  and  K.  David  Straub  '59,  M.D'65, 
Ph.D.'68,  who  head  the  Alumni  Admissions 
Advisory  Committee  in  their  hometown  of 
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Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  and  serve  as 
conveners  of  the  local  alumni  club. 

The  past  president  of  the  GAA,  Richard 
Maxwell  B.S.C.E.'55,  who  lives  in  Green- 
sboro, North  Carolina,  is  another  recipient. 
So  are  the  presidents  of  the  Engineering 
Alumni  Association,  Frederick  W.  Neu 
B.S.C.E.'34,  and  of  the  Nursing  Alumni 
Association,  Skippy  Cooper  Painter 
R.N.'48,  B.S.N.Ed.'54-both  from  Durham. 

The  award  also  went  to:  William  C.  Dackis 
B.S.M.E.'44  (Short  Hills,  New  Jersey),  class 


agent  for  the  Engineering  Annual  Fund; 
Meg  Washburn  Davis  '37  (Syosset,  New 
York),  class  president  and  member  of  the 
Annual  Fund's  executive  committee,  the 
GAA's  board  of  directors,  and  the  Nassau 
County  Alumni  Admissions  Advisory 
Committee;  J.  Roland  Goode  '36  (Boca 
Raton,  Florida),  chairman  of  the  annual 
fund  for  his  class;  Edward  Marshall  Hanson 
Jr.  A.M.73,  J.D.77  (Silver  Spring, 
Maryland),  chairman  of  the  D.C./Mont- 
gomery      County      Alumni      Admissions 


Advisory  Committee;  Julie  Kline  Hopper 
'61  (Phoenix,  Arizona),  president  of  the 
Duke  Club  of  Phoenix;  Pamela  Sargent 
Newsome  '69  (Lilburn,  Georgia),  class  agent 
for  the  Nursing  Annual  Fund;  Betty  Smith 
Speir  '49  (Bethel,  North  Carolina), 
Trinity/Woman's  College  class  agent  for  the 
reunion  gift;  and  Charles  E.  Warner  M.D.'58 
(Charlotte,  North  Carolina),  president  of 
the  Davison  Club  and  class  agent  for 
medicine's  twenty-fifth  reunion  gift. 


CLASS 
NOTES 


Write:  Class  Notes  Editor,  Alumni  Affairs, 
Duke  University,  614  Chapel  Dr.,  Durham,  N.C. 
27706 


News  of  alumni  who  have  received  grad- 
uate or  professional  degrees  but  did  not 
attend  Duke  as  undergraduates  appears 
under  the  year  in  which  the  advanced 
degree  was  awarded.  Otherwise  the  year 
designates  the  person's  undergraduate 
class. 


30s 


Richard  C.  Pettigrew  Ph.D.'30  represented 
Duke  in  September  at  the  inauguration  for  the  new 
ptesident  of  Livingstone  College  in  Salisbury,  N.C. 

Gordon  K.  Ogbum  31  and  his  wife,  Eleanor,  cele- 
brated their  50th  wedding  anniversary  in  March.  The 
former  Durham  residents  now  live  in  Naples,  Fla.,  and 
have  a  daughter  and  two  grandsons. 

Fraser  B.  "Bob"  Drew  A.M.'35  retired  in  1983  as 
a  distinguished  professor  of  English  at  State  Univer- 
sity of  New  York,  Buffalo.  He  lives  in  Kenmore,  N.Y. 

Porter  W.  Peteet  ].D.'35  represented  Duke  in 
August  at  the  inauguration  for  the  new  chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Mississippi  in  Jackson. 

Marianne  Beneker  Boyd  '36  is  a  distributor  for 
Wachter  Organic  Sea  Products.  She  and  her  husband, 
John,  live  in  Charlotte,  N.C. 

Robert  A.  Little  '36  has  retired  after  15  years  with 
Maiden  Knitting  Mills.  He  was  the  personnel  man- 
ager and  safety  director.  He  and  his  wife,  Virginia, 
have  two  children  and  one  grandchild  and  live  in 
Lincolnton,  N.C. 

Earl  V.  Pullias  Ph.D'36  was  appointed  to  a  new 
four-year  term  on  the  Los  Angeles  County  Board  of 
Education,  his  31st  consecutive  year  of  service  on  the 
board.  He  retired  in  1977  as  professor  emeritus  of 
higher  education  at  the  University  of  Southern 
California-Los  Angeles.  His  eighth  book,  Principles 
and  Values  for  College  and  University  Administration, 
was  published  in  June. 

Donald  H.  Jacobs  AM  .'37  is  president  and  tech- 
nical director  of  Jainco,  The  Jacobs  Instrument  Co., 
Ltd.,  manufacturer  of  Jainco  Zero-drift  Chronometers 
and  WWVfWWVH  radios,  in  Victoria,  B.C., 
Canada. 

Chester  L.  Lucas  B.S.C.E.38  has  retired  to 
Southern  Pines,  N.C,  where  he  is  active  in  profes- 
sional affairs,  writing  for  magazines,  and  working  on 


an  engineering  text  soon  to  be  published.  He  is 
"happy  to  be  near  Duke,"  he  writes. 

Richard  M.  Hiergesell  '39  retires  from  the  State 
Department's  Agency  of  International  Development 
in  January.  He  also  steps  down  as  chairman  of  Duke's 
Fairfax,  Va.,  Alumni  Admissions  Advisory 
Committee. 


40s 


Ann  Rauschenberg  David  '40  of  Westminister, 
Md.,  received  the  Carnation  Community  Service 
Award  for  her  hours  of  volunteer  service  organizing, 
through  the  Carroll  County  Arts  Council,  a  series  of 
bus  trips  to  museums  and  theaters  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  othet  areas 
in  the  mid-Atlantic  region.  David,  who  is  confined  to 
a  wheelchair  with  Lou  Gehrig's  Disease,  was  cited  as 
"proof  that  you  don't  have  to  give  up  because  of  a 
handicap.  Her  spirit  is  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us." 

Bill  "Scoop"  Roberts  '40  has  retired  after  37 
years  from  his  position  as  chief  copy  editor  in  the 
sports  and  news  department  of  the  Nashville  (Tenn.) 
Banner.  He  and  his  wife,  Mary  Anne,  have  two 
children  and  four  grandchildren. 

Theresa  E.  Norton  R.N.'41,  B.S.N.'41, 
B.S.N. Ed.'49  retired  in  1983  as  associate  professor 
emeritus  at  Duke's  school  of  nursing.  She  participates 
in  Duke's  Institute  for  Learning  in  Retirement  and 
continuing  education. 

Jack  L.  Bruckner  '42  was  named  to  the  board  of 
directors  of  Los  Angeles-based  Countrywide  Credit 
Industries  Inc.  He  spent  35  years  with  the  investment 
firm  Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  &  Smith  rising 
from  account  executive  to  vice  president  before 
retiring  in  1981.  He  and  his  wife,  Marion 
Johnson  Bruckner  '40,  live  in  Oyster  Bay,  N.Y. 

Richard  B.  Wells  Jr.  B.S.C.E.'42  retired  from  J.A. 
Jones  Construction  Co.  this  summer.  He  lives  in 
Charlotte,  N.C. 

Dale  E.  Eaton  '43  received  his  M.B.A.  in  June 
from  the  University  of  Miami. 

Herman  Roach  Jr.  '44  has  retired  as  vice 
president  for  student  affairs  at  Davidson  County 
Community  College  after  21  years  with  the  college. 
He  plans  to  continue  working  with  the  college  on  a 
part-time  basis  as  a  consultant  on  special  projects. 

Donald  H.  Sterrett  B.S.E.E.'44  has  taken  eatly 
retirement  from  Duke  Power  Co.  after  38  years  of 
service.  He  and  his  wife,  Jane  Garver  Sterrett 

'44,  live  in  Charlotte,  N.C. 

R.  Delbert  By  rum  M.Div.'45  retired  from  Wesley 
Memorial  United  Church  where  he  served  as  minister 


for  25  years.  He  and  his  wife,  Evelyn,  will  continue  to 
live  in  High  Point,  N.C. 

R.  Patterson  Warlick  '45  left  Lord  Abbett  &  Co. 

in  1982  to  form  Warlick  &.  Baker,  an  investment  advi- 
sory company,  with  partner  Frederick  Baker.  The 
Morristown,  N.J.,  business  manages  the  investment  of 
mutual  funds  for  several  brokerage  firms.  Earlier  in  his 
career,  Warlick  worked  for  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Commission.  With  other  investots,  he  formed 
the  First  Morris  Bank  15  years  ago.  He  is  a  past  mayor 
of  Chester  Township,  where  he  lives. 

John  L.  Kline  Jr.  '46,  who  stepped  down  as  execu- 
tive director  of  the  N.C.  chapter  of  the  Arthritis 
Foundation,  was  honored  by  the  foundation  at  a 
retirement  tribute  dinner  in  September.  Kline  was 
once  a  member  of  Duke's  alumni  affairs  staff. 

Frances  Daves  Crumpler  R.N/47  is  a  pyschi- 
atric  nurse  clinician  at  Smoky  Mountain  Area  Mental 
Health  Center.  She  lives  in  Highlands,  N.C. 

Eugene  I.  Deas  '47  is  a  management  consultant 
to  manufacturing  companies.  He  and  his  wife,  Lora, 
live  in  Durham. 

Edmund  T.  Pratt  Jr.  B.S.E.E.'47 ,  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Pfizer,  Inc.,  received  the 
Boys  Clubs  of  America's  Herbert  Hoover  Humanitat- 
ian  Award,  the  organizations  highest  volunteer  honor. 
Pratt  was  chosen  "for  his  dedicated  support  of  Boys 
Clubs  and  outstanding  record  of  public  service." 

Jean  Bellingrath  Mobley  '48,  a  math  professor 
at  Pfeiffer  College  in  Misenheimer,  N.C,  was 
promoted  to  head  of  the  math  department.  She  has 
been  with  the  college  for  22  years  and  lives  in 
Salisbury,  N.C. 

John  Victor  Spitz  '48,  who  earned  a  Ph.D.  from 
the  University  of  Tennessee,  is  chairman  of  the  busi- 
ness administration  and  economics  department  at 
Roanoke  College  in  Salem,  Virginia. 

Don  G.  Virgin  B.S.M.E.'48,  senior  staff  engineer 
for  Virginia  Electric  and  Power  Co. ,  received  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Awatd  from  the  American  Society 
of  Heating,  Refrigerating,  and  Air  Conditioning 
Engineers,  Inc.  (ASHRAE).  A  member  of  its 
Richmond  chapter,  he  has  chaired  ASHRAE's  insti- 
tutional buildings  energy  conservation  committee. 

R.  Winfred  Tyndall  '49  has  retired  as  executive 
director  of  Family  Services  Inc.  in  Winston-Salem, 
N.C.,  after  25  years  with  the  agency. 


50s 


Susan  A.  Warren  A.M.'51,  an  education  professor 
at  Boston  University,  received  the  Presidential  Cita- 
tion from  the  Ametican  Association  of  Mental 
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DUKE  TRAVEL 
1985 

Trans-Canal  Cruise 
December  28- January  9 

Board  the  Royal  Viking  Sky  in  Acapulco  and 
ring  in  the  New  Year  on  the  high  seas.  Transit 
the  Panama  Canal  on  New  Year's  Day  and 
cruise  the  Caribbean.  Ports  of  call:  Curacao, 
St.  Thomas,  and  Nassau.  Disembark  at  Fort 
Lauderdale.  Your  university  host  is  Professor 
Arie  Lewin  of  the  Fuqua  School  of  Business. 
Staterooms  start  at  $2,676  per  person. 

Cruise  the  Caribbean 
January  9-19 

Board  the  Royal  Viking  Sky  in  Fort  Lauderdale 
for  a  ten-day  Caribbean  cruise.  Ports  of  call: 
Cancun,  Mexico;  San  Andres  Island, 
Colombia;  transit  the  Panama  Canal;  San 
Bias  Island,  Panama;  Ocho  Rios,  Jamaica;  and 
back  to  Fort  Lauderdale.  Your  university  host 
is  Pelham  Wilder,  chemistry  professor  and 
university  marshal.  Staterooms  start  at  $1,510 
per  person. 

The  Virgin  Islands 
February  24-March  3 

Fly  to  St.  Thomas  to  cruise  the  Virgin  Islands 
aboard  the  luxury  yacht,  Newport  Clipper. 
Ports  of  call  include  St.  Croix,  Buck  Island,  St. 
John,  Magens  Bay.  All  cabins  outside. 
Approximately  $1,700,  airfare  included. 

Literary  England 
May  10-19 

Fly  to  London  for  a  five-night  stay.  Two  nights 
in  Brighton:  Visit  Chartwell,  the  Churchill 
Memorial  Museum;  Hever  Castle  and 
Gardens;  Penshurst  Place;  and  the  Royal 
Pavilion.  One  night  in  Windsor  in  a  restored 
Victorian  mansion  overlooking  the  Thames. 
Your  university  host   is  Oliver  Ferguson, 


professor  of  English.  Approximately  $2,000 
from  New  York. 

May  19-25:  optional  excursion,  with  lecture 
tours,  to  Bath,  Bristol,  Salisbury,  Blenheim 
Palace,  Oxford,  and  the  Cotswolds. 

Cote  du  Rhone  Passage 
June  21-July  4 

Fly  to  Paris  for  three-day  stay.  Train  to  Lyon  to 
board  M/S  Kroes  for  a  five-night  cruise  on  the 
Rhone  River  with  stops  in  Vienne,  Valence, 
Viviers,  Orange,  Avignon,  and  Aries.  Coach 
to  Monte  Carlo  for  three-day  stay. 
Approximately  $2,400  from  Atlanta. 

North  to  Alaska 
July  8-15 

Fly  to  Vancouver,  British  Columbia.  Board  the 
Royal  Princess  for  six  nights  of  cruising, 
including  Glacier  Bay,  with  Juneau  and  Sitka 
as  ports  of  call.  Disembark  at  Victoria,  B.C., 
for  an  overnight.  Approximately  $1,700,  with 
bargain  air  add-ons. 


Passage  of  the  Czars 
July  28-August  13 

Fly  to  Bucharest,  Romania,  for  a  two-night 
stay.  Cruise  on  the  Danube,  the  Black  Sea,  and 
the  Dneiper  River  through  the  Ukraine  to 
Kiev.  Fly  to  Moscow  for  a  three-day  stay.  Your 
university  host  is  Magnus  Krynski,  professor 
and  chairman  of  Slavic  languages. 
Approximately  $3,000  from  Atlanta. 

Best  off  France, 
Italy,  the  Greek  Isles 
September  19-October  3 

Fly  to  Nice,  France,  for  an  overnight.  Board 
the  Golden  Odyssey  and  cruise  the 
Mediterranean.  Ports  of  call:  Portofino,  Capri, 
Malta,  Rhodes,  Mykonos,  Athens,  Corfu, 
Dubrovnik,  Ravenna,  to  Venice  for  a  two- 
night  stay.  Your  university  host  is  Dr.  William 
G.  Anlyan,  professor  and  chancellor  for 
health  affairs.  Staterooms  start  at  $2,700  per 
person,  including  air  from  New  York. 


The  Orient 

October  18-November  2 

Fly  to  Japan  for  three  nights  in  Tokyo.  Coach 
to  Kamakura  to  see  the  Great  Buddha,  then 
on  to  Hakone  for  an  overnight.  Take  the 
"bullet  train"  to  Kyoto  for  two  days  of 
exploring.  Fly  to  Beijing,  the  capital  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  for  three  days  of 
sightseeing.  Fly  to  Hong  Kong  for  four  days  of 
touring  and  shopping.  Approximately  $4,000 
from  Los  Angeles. 

November    2-8:    optional   excursion   to 
Bangkok  and  Singapore. 


TO  RECEIVE  DETAILED  BROCHURES,  FILL  OUT  THE  COUPON  AND 
RETURN  TO  BARBARA  DeLAPP  BOOTH  '54,  DUKE  TRAVEL,  614  CHAPEL 
DRIVE,  DURHAM,  N.C.  27706,  (919)  684-5114. 

□  TRANS-CANAL  D  ENGLAND  D  PASSAGE  OF  THE  CZARS 

□  CARIBBEAN  □  COTE  DU  RHONE     D  FRANCE,  ITALY,  GREEK  ISLES 
D  VIRGIN  ISLANDS     D  ALASKA  □  THE  ORIENT 
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You  are  the 

Source  of 

Duke's 

Excellence 


Your  decision  to 

contribute  to  the  Duke 

Annual  Fund  will  be 

critical  in  sustaining  the 

University's  continued 

excellence  both  now  and 

in  the  future.  Annual 

Fund  gifts  make  the 

budgetary  difference 

between  a  good  program 

and  a  great  one.  Your 

support,  combined  with 

the  support  of  thousands 

of  other  alumni,  makes 

you  the  source  of  Duke's 

excellence. 


Deficiency  for  her  contributions  in  the  field  of  mental 
retardation.  She  was  president  of  the  association  and 
editor  of  its  journal,  Mental  Retardation.  She  is  cur- 
rently book  review  editor  for  the  American  Journal  of 
Mental  Deficiency. 

Carlton  Gaither  Alspaugh  Jr.  M.Div.'52  is 
pastor  at  Ttinity  United  Methodist  Church  in 
Kannapolis,  N.C.  He  and  his  wife,  Nell,  have  three 
children  and  one  grandson. 

Robert  E.  Wlndom  '52,  M.D.'56  and  his  son, 
Hugh  Windom  '81,  were  both  delegates  to  the 
American  Medical  Association's  annual  meeting  this 
summer.  The  elder  Windom,  a  Sarasota,  Fla.,  intern- 
ist and  cardiologist,  was  a  Florida  Medical  Associa- 
tion representative  to  the  AMA's  House  of  Delegates, 
and  his  son,  a  Duke  medical  student,  was  the  N.C. 
delegate  to  the  AMA's  Student  Section.  This  is  the 
first  time  a  fathet-son  team  from  Florida  has  been 
among  the  delegation  to  the  AMA. 

Raymond  P.  Ammerman  Jr.  '53  was  the  1983 
sales  and  listing  leader  for  Realty  World-Heritage 
Realty  in  Maggie  Valley,  N.C. 

John  D.  Leonard  Jr.  '53  was  named  vice  presi- 
dent, nuclear  operations,  of  Long  Island  Lighting  Co., 
where  he  will  be  responsible  for  the  Shoreham 
Nuclear  Power  Station.  He  was  with  the  New  York 
Power  Authority,  managing  the  Fitzpatrick  Nuclear 
Station  as  vice  president  and  assistant  chief  engineer 
for  design  and  analysis.  In  the  period  1969  to  1974, 
Leonard,  a  retired  Navy  commander,  was  in  command 
of  nuclear  submarines  USS  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
USS  Benjamin  Franklin. 

Nancy  Pappas  Sakas  '53  is  a  librarian  for  the 
New  York  City  public  schools.  She  and  her  husband, 
Tom,  have  three  children  and  live  in  Douglaston,  NY. 

John  R.  Trulove  '53  has  been  named  vice  presi- 
dent of  distribution  for  R.J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.  He 
has  been  with  the  company  since  1960,  and  as  vice 
ptesident  of  personnel  since  1977. 

Harlan  L.  Creech  III  '54,  B.Div.'60  is  associate 
minister  of  the  First  Methodist  Church  of  Salisbury, 
N.C.  He  was  the  pastor  of  Providence  United 
Methodist  Chutch.  He  and  his  wife,  Jane,  have  one 
son. 

G.  Robert  McKenzle  Jr.  M.Div.'54  was 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  United  Methodist 
Church's  Rocky  Mount,  N.C,  district. 

Oliver  W.  Waddell  '54  was  promoted  from  presi- 
dent to  chairman  of  First  National  Bank  of 
Cincinnati.  He  remains  chief  executive  officer  and  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors.  He  is  also  chairman 
and  CEO  of  First  National  Cincinnati  Corp.,  the 
bank's  parent  company. 

Marglt  Trlska  White  '54  was  awarded  the  profes- 
sional designation  certified  financial  planner  by  the 
College  for  Financial  Planning  in  Denver,  Colo.  She 
is  an  account  executive  with  Prudential  Bache  Securi- 
ties in  Washington,  DC.  She  lives  in  Potomac,  Md. 

Orus  C.  "Bill"  Barker  Jr.  '55,  Ph.D'68  teaches 
philosophy  at  Shaw  University  in  Raleigh  where  he 
was  awarded  a  Fulbright  Scholarship  several  years  ago. 
He  lives  in  the  country  where  he  grows  more  than  250 
different  types  of  herbs  and  wildflowers. 

Earle  Ross  Halre  M.Div.'55  is  pastor  of 
Hendersonville  First  United  Methodist  Church  and  is 
listed  in  Who's  Who  in  the  Methodist  Church  and  Per- 
sonalities of  the  South.  He  and  his  wife,  Patricia,  have 
four  children. 

William  B.  Huntley  '55,  Ph.D. '64  is  professor  and 
chairman  of  the  religion  department  at  the  University 
of  Redlands  in  California. 

Andrew  Key  '55  is  with  the  foreign  service  in 
Liberia,  West  Africa. 


Samuel  S.  Stephenson  '55  practices  law  in 
Angier,  N.C.  From  1973  to  1977,  he  was  on  the  N.C. 
Secondary  Roads  Council. 

Thomas  B.  Stockton  B.Div.'55  is  the  pastor  of 
Wesley  Memorial  United  Methodist  Church  in  High 
Point,  N.C.  He  is  a  trustee  of  High  Point  College  and 
Duke  University.  He  and  his  wife,  Jean,  have  three 
children.  His  son,  Tom  B.  Stockton  Jr.  '82,  is  a 
graduate  student  at  Duke. 

Sonny  Jurgensen  '57  was  named  the  official 
spokesperson  for  Tarheel  Peanuts,  Inc.  Jurgensen,  who 
was  a  star  quarterback  for  the  Washington  Redskins, 
was  inducted  into  the  NFL  Hall  of  Fame  in  1983.  He 
and  his  family  live  in  Mt.  Vernon,  Va. 

Samuel  M.  Cassidy  '58  has  been  promoted  from 
executive  vice  president  to  president  of  First  National 
Bank  of  Cincinnati.  He  is  also  the  bank's  director. 

D.  Hayes  Clement  '58,  a  certified  public 
accountant  and  partner  with  Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 
in  Atlanta,  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  Georgia 
Society  of  Certified  Accountants'  by-laws  committee. 
He  lives  in  Decatur,  Ga. 

H.  Scott  Craven  '58,  M.D'62,  who  had  practiced 
psychiatry  in  Thomasville,  N.C,  and  Reno,  Nev.,  has 
opened  a  general  medical  practice  in  Lexington,  N.C. 

Elizabeth  Hanford  Dole  '58  received  the  Distin- 
guished Public  Service  Award  from  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  the  Presidency.  She  was  cited  for  outstanding 
work  done  as  a  White  House  aide  to  President  Reagan 
before  being  named  to  a  Cabinet  post  as  secretary  of 
transportation. 

John  M.  Jordan  '58,  who  has  served  four  terms  as 
a  representative  to  the  N.C.  House,  ran  unopposed  as 
a  Democrat  in  this  year's  election.  He  and  his  son, 
John  "Mac"  Jordan  Jr.  '83,  work  together  in 
Saxapahaw,  N.C,  in  land  development. 

Jim  Gilland  M.Div.'59  was  appointed  district 
superintendent  of  the  Greensboro  (N.C.)  Disttict  of 
the  United  Methodist  Church.  He  was  with  the 
Broad  United  Methodist  Church  in  Statesville,  N.C. 

Roy  Salomon  '59  and  Debra  Berney 

Salomon  '60  live  in  Montreal,  Canada,  where  he  is 
involved  in  real  estate  leasing  and  development  and 
she  is  a  free-lance  writer.  Their  daughter,  Wendy 
Salomon  '84,  graduated  in  June. 
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J.  Daniel  Lee  Jr.  '60  was  named  head  of  TIAA 
investment  area  of  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity 
Association/College  Retirement  Equities  Fund.  He 
was  vice  president  in  charge  of  TIAA's  securities  divi- 
sion since  1983.  He  joined  the  organization  in  1978. 

Mike  B.  McGee  '60  and  his  wife,  Virginia 

Allison  McGee  B.S.N.'64,  have  moved  to  Los 
Angeles,  where  he  is  directot  of  intercollegiate  athle- 
tics at  the  University  of  Southern  California.  He  was 
athletic  director  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 
From  1971  to  1978,  he  was  Duke's  head  football 
coach. 

Debra  Berney  Salomon  '60  and  Roy 

Salomon  '59  live  in  Montreal,  Canada,  where  she 
is  a  free-lance  writer  and  he  is  involved  in  real  estate 
leasing  and  development.  Their  daughter,  Wendy 
Salomon  '84,  graduated  in  June. 

Harold  W.  Booth  J.D.'61  was  named  senior  vice 
president  of  Colonial  Penn  Group  Inc.,  the  largest 
direct  response  marketers  of  personal  lines  insurance 
in  the  U.S.  Booth  joined  the  company  in  March  as 
chairman  and  chief  executive  officer  of  Intramerica 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  Colonial  Penn. 
From  1977  to  1983,  he  was  president  and  chief  execu- 
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tive  officer  of  Bankers  Life  Nebraska,  and  was  named 
chairman  of  the  board  in  1983.  He  and  his  family 
have  relocated  to  the  Philadelphia  area. 

Ronald  G.  Kallsh  B.S.M.E/61  was  named  vice 
chairman  of  the  department  stores  division  of  Carson 
Pirie  Scott  &  Co.,  Chicago,  where  he  will  be  respon- 
sible for  finance,  operations,  personnel,  and  research. 
He  was  executive  vice  president  of  Burdines.  Kalish, 
who  earned  his  M.B.A.  from  Columbia  University,  is 
director  of  Sun  Bank,  Miami,  a  governor  of  the 
Greater  Miami  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  a  trustee 
of  the  Economic  Society  of  South  Florida.  He  and  his 
wife,  Nedra  Rolbin  Kallsh  '63,  a  psychiatric 
social  worker,  have  two  children. 

Dave  Bryant  Ph.D.'62  was  named  a  corporate 
research  fellow  with  Union  Carbide  in  S.  Charleston, 
WVa.  He  joined  the  company  in  1961. 

William  H.  Carstarphen  '62  has  been  appointed 
city  manager  of  Greensboro,  N.C.  He  was  city  man- 
ager of  Spartanburg,  SC. 

Thomas  W.  Graves  '62,  J.D/65  was  named  to  the 
board  of  governors  of  the  N.C.  Bar  Association.  He  is 
vice  president  and  general  counsel  of  Fieldcrest  Mills 
Inc.,  and  is  on  the  board  of  pensions  for  the  Western 
N.C.  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church.  He  and 
his  wife,  Sara,  have  two  children. 

Mary  Lynn  Veach  Sadler  '62  is  the  new  aca- 
demic dean  of  Methodist  College  in  Fayetteville,  N.C. 
She  was  head  of  the  English  department  and  director 
of  the  humanities  division  at  Bennett  College. 

Bruce  L.  Clayton  A.M/63,  Ph.D.'66  is  a  history- 
professor  at  Allegheny  College  in  Meadville,  Pa., 
where  he  lives  with  his  wife,  Carrah.  He  is  working  on 
his  third  book. 

Charles  Garren  '63  has  been  promoted  to  associ- 
ate professor  of  education  at  Campbell  University  in 
Buies  Creek,  N.C. 

Ernest  R.  Porter  B.Div.'63  is  the  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  N.C.  Council  on  Ministries  of  the  United 
Methodist  Church.  He  was  recently  awarded  his 
doctorate  in  divinity  by  N.C.  Wesleyan  College  and 
an  honorary  degree  by  Methodist  College  in  Fayette- 
ville, N.C.  He  and  his  wife,  Sara,  have  two  sons. 

Wesley  M.  Thompson  '63,  after  more  than  20 
years  of  sales  and  marketing  experience  in  the  bever- 
age industry,  was  named  president  of  Beatrice  Fruit 
Juices,  a  division  of  the  Beatrice  Companies,  with 
headquarters  in  Bradenton,  Fla. 

Patricia  L.  Adams  '65  was  promoted  to  associate 
professor  of  medicine  in  nephrology  at  Wake  Forest 
University's  Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine.  Dr. 
Adams,  who  joined  the  faculty  in  1979,  is  assistant 
director  of  the  kidney  transplant  program  and  associ- 
ate chief  of  professional  services  at  N.C.  Baptist 
Hospital  in  Winson-Salem. 

Carl  Settle  B.Div.'65,  president  of  Rutledge  Educa- 
tion System,  received  an  honorary  degree  from  Fort 
Lauderdale  College  in  June  for  "outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  education." 

Michael  S.  Walsh  Jr.  B.SC.E.'65  was  named 
president  and  chief  executive  officer  of  Vac-Tec  Sys- 
tems Inc.,  a  Boulder,  Colo.,  manufacturer  of  vacuum 
coating  equipment.  He  was  corporate  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  a  high  technology  company 
in  the  eastern  United  States. 

Charles  Larsen  '66,  was  named  managing  direc- 
tor and  portfolio  manager  for  Trust  Company  of  the 
West,  Los  Angeles.  He  was  a  senior  vice  president  and 
portfolio  manager  for  Cigna  Investment  Management 
Co. 

Nancy  W.  Stead  '66,  M.D.70  represented  Duke  in 
September  at  the  inauguration  for  the  new  president 
of  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia  in  Augusta. 
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hite-coUar 
crime  is  the 
specialty  of 
Jack  Cooney  J.D.'69,  an 
attorney  with  the  New 
York  City  law  firm  of 
Davis,  Polk  and  Ward- 
well.  But  he  went  pin- 
stripe for  a  few  weeks 
this  fall  when  he  ap- 
peared on  the  Septem- 
ber cover  of  Esquire 
magazine. 

Highlighted  in  a  fash- 
ion layout  that  turned 
seven  of  Manhattan's 
young  professionals 
into  first-time  models 
—a  banker,  an  ad 
agency  executive,  and 
a  corporate  "head- 
hunter"  among  them 
—Cooney  emerged  as 
the  cover-worthy 
choice,  dressed  in  an 
Yves  Saint  Laurent 
wool  suit,  Hathaway 
pinstriped  shirt,  and 


x'Andrini  silk  tie.  His 
was  "a  look  that  needs 
no  defense,"  read  the 
inside  blurb  beneath 
the  cover  photo. 

It  all  began  when 
Esquire  contacted  The 
American  Lawyer 
magazine,  seeking 
names  of  under-40 
lawyers  for  the  fashion 
spread.  Cooney's  name 
was  mentioned  and  he 
received  a  call.  Some- 
what reluctant  to  get 
involved  with  the  proj- 
ect, he  finally  agreed. 
After  all,  Esquire  was 
willing  to  go  with  a  guy 
just  months  shy  of  his 
40th  birthday.  His  Po- 
laroid test  shot  survived 
the  first  cut,  and  his 
studio  shot  survived 
the  second.  Unaccus- 
tomed to  the  brand  of 
visibility  Esquire  was 
offering,  he  sought  and 
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ManAtHisBest 


°     JacUCftoney 
Attorney 


received  assurances 
that  his  picture  would 
be  used  solely  for  fash- 
ion purposes.  "1  didn't 
want  a  big  article  on 
corruption  appearing 
with  it,"  he  says. 

He  also  asked  that  his 
firm's  name  not  be 
mentioned,  which,  of 
course,  did  nothing  to 
stem  the  good-natured 
ribbing  he  endured  for 
weeks  after  the  maga- 
zine appeared.  "I  took  a 
lot  of  abuse,"  says  the 
model  lawyer,  who  re- 
ceived no  money  for 
his  efforts.  "I  think  I 
paid  the  price." 

Magazine  stands  be- 
ing as  plentiful  as  pret- 
zel wagons  in  Manhat- 
tan, Cooney  admits 
that  it  was  decidedly 
strange  to  see  his  face 
on  every  street  comer. 
"I  kept  thinking  it  was 


some  special  issue  of 
National  Lampoon." 
The  crush  of  celebrity 
also  manifested  itself  in 
the  regular  arrival  of 
magazine  covers  with 
cryptic  messages  from 
old  friends.  Cooney  dis- 
covered he  has  a  lot  of 
friends. 

His  wife,  Joan  Ober- 
beck  Cooney  J.D.71, 
and  their  three  chil- 
dren took  the  excit- 
ment  in  stride,  and  life 
has  returned  to  normal 
in  their  hometown  of 
Larchmont,  New  York. 
Back  in  Manhattan,  fu- 
ture fashion  spreads  are 
being  designed,  future 
covers  being  photo- 
graphed. But  it  all  will 
be  without  Cooney, 
who  has  traded  his  pin- 
stripes for  white  collars. 
"No  more  modeling," 
he  says.  "I've  retired." 
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J.  McNeill  Gibson  '68  is  a  doctor  practicing  with 
the  Mecklenburg  Medical  Group  in  Charlotte.  His 
wife,  Gail  McMurray  Gibson  70,  A.M.72,  is  a 
professor  of  English  at  Davidson  College.  They  live  in 
Davidson,  N.C. 

Mike  Murphy  '68  was  named  vice  president  of 
Diversified  Products  of  Opelika,  Ala.  He  is  also  the 
primary  personnel  director  and  the  company's  chief 
labor  negotiator.  He  and  his  wife,  Martha,  and  their 
six  children  live  in  Auburn,  Ala. 

Judy  Woodruff  '68,  chief  Washington  correspond- 
ent for  PBS'  MacNeil/T-ehrer  Newshour,  received  an 
honorary  degree  in  May  from  Albright  College.  She 
also  delivered  the  commencement  address  at  the 
Reading,  Pa.,  college. 

Charles  O'Keefe  Ph.D.'69  is  an  associate  profes- 
sor of  modem  languages  at  Denison  University  in 
Granville,  Ohio.  He  is  directing  an  orientation  pro- 
gram introducing  South  African  students  to 
American  academic  and  social  life. 
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Gail  McMurray  Gibson  70,  A.M.72  is  a  profes- 
sor of  English  at  Davidson  College.  Her  husband,  J* 
McNeill  Gibson  '68,  is  a  doctor  practicing  with 
the  Mecklenburg  Medical  Group  in  Charlotte.  They 
live  in  Davidson,  N.C. 

David  Scott  Anderson  71  is  the  new  director  of 
residence  life  at  Ohio  University.  He  was  on  the  resi- 
dence life  staff  at  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and 
State  University,  where  he  was  coordinator  for  alcohol 
education  and  an  intern  for  Greek  affairs,  while 
completing  his  doctorate  in  public  administration  and 
public  affairs. 

William  J.Bowman  Jr.  71  was  promoted  to 
assistant  general  counsel  in  the  legal  department  of 
Duke  Power  Co.  He  and  his  wife,  Mary,  and  their  son 
live  in  Charlotte. 


A  TASTE  FOR  CHANGE 


If  variety  is  the 
spice  of  life,  then 
Ed  Betger  '58, 
A.M/59  likes  his  days 
well  seasoned.  Founder 
of  a  multi-faceted  busi- 
ness communications 
firm  in  Boston  —  aptly 
known  as  Ed  Berger 
and  Associates— he  is  a 
one-man  band,  pen  for 
hire,  a  pilot  of  the 
airwaves. 

His  workday,  which 
begins  and  ends  at  his 
own  discretion,  consists 
of  writing  and  publish- 
ing newsletters  for  five 
banks,  writing  and  re- 
cording financial  re- 
ports for  ten  radio  sta- 
tions, and  managing 
other  people's  money. 
His  "empire"  extends 
from  Massachusetts 
and  New  Hampshire  to 
Rhode  Island.  The  per- 
fect amalgamation  of 
several  interests,  Ed 
Berger  and  Associates 
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can  be  whatever  Ed 
Berger  wants  it  to  be, 
allowing  Ed  Berger  to 
be  whatever  he  wants 
to  be. 

"The  nice  thing 
about  being  in  business 
for  yourself,"  he  says, 
"is  you  don't  have  to 
ask  people  for  permis- 
sion to  do  things  that 
you  want  to  do,  things 
you  know  you'll  be  in- 
terested in  and  may 
even  produce  money." 

A  former  mathemati- 
cian, he  taught  at  the 
Naval  Academy,  Johns 
Hopkins,  and  Kansas 
State  before  deciding  to 
change  careers.  He  be- 
came a  stock  broker, 
which  eventually 
paved  the  way  for  his 
radio  financial  reports. 
"It  was  really  by  acci- 
dent that  I  got  into 
radio,"  he  recalls. 
"[Boston  radio  station] 
WEEI  held  auditions 


for  a  financial  reporter 
and  I  got  the  job.  I 
figured  that  the  finan- 
cial reports  I  was  doing 
for  WEEI  would  be 
salable  to  other  mar- 
kets as  long  as  they 
didn't  compete  with  the 
station."  The  syndica- 
tion began  shortly 
thereafter. 

Berger  also  spent  two 
years  as  a  financial  re- 
porter for  Boston's 
WBZTV  before  start- 
ing his  own  business.  "I 
decided  what  I'd  do  is 
try  several  things, 
knowing  some  might 
work  and  others  might 
not.  That's  why  I  got 
into  more  than  one— I 
like  variety." 

Berger,  who  counts 
the  presidency  of  the 
Boston  Duke  Alumni 
Association  among  his 
activities,  lives  in 
Beverly  Farms,  Massa- 
chusetts, with  his  wife, 


Linda,  and  two  sons. 
Although  the  sole 
family  breadwinner, 
he's  not  inclined  to 
seek  the  security  of  a 
regular  paycheck,  nor 
the  snug  harbor  of  cor- 
porate life.  "I'm  not 
shaken  by  the  in- 
securities of  self- 
employment,"  he  says. 
But  early  insecurities 
probably  explain  why 
he  didn't  get  into  his 
own  business  twenty 
years  ago.  "You  have  to 
wrestle  with  that  until 
you  figure  out  you 
can't  predict  where 
every  dollar's  going  to 
come  from.  I  can  say 
that  I've  never  missed  a 
meal,  and  probably 
never  will."  His  advice 
to  others  feeling  locked 
in  by  their  professions: 
"Don't  hesitate  to 
change  careers.  I  did 
three  times." 
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Ann  Hart  well  Britton  71  is  teaching  family  law 
courses  at  Widener  University's  Delaware  law  school. 
She  earned  her  law  degree  at  Georgetown  University. 

Flo  Denny  Durway  MA.T.71  and  her  husband, 
Daniel  L.  Durway  Ph.D.76,  have  returned  to  the 
United  States  after  two  years  in  Antwerp,  Belgium. 
She  was  an  English  teacher  in  the  Antwerp  Interna- 
tional School  and  he  was  pastor  of  the  American 
Protestant  Church.  They  live  in  High  Point,  N.C. 

William  H.  Gattls  M.Div.71  is  the  minister  of  St. 
Luke  United  Methodist  Church  in  Sanford,  N.C.  His 
wife,  Irene,  owns  a  handicrafts  shop. 

Laurie  E.  Williamson  71  represented  Duke  in 
September  at  the  inauguration  for  the  new  president 
of  Fbrdham  University  in  New  York. 

Thomas  S.  Griggs  72  and  Elizabeth 

Greene  73,  B.S.N.75  have  moved  back  to  the 
Research  Triangle  from  San  Francisco.  He  is  director 
of  the  Raleigh  office  of  Human  Affairs,  Inc.,  a  con- 
sulting firm  providing  employee  assistance  programs 
to  businesses.  They  live  in  Raleigh. 

Jeffrey  Johnston  72  and  his  wife,  Kxisty,  live  in 
Riyadh,  Saudi  Arabia,  where  he  manages  a  health 
care  company  and  she  directs  a  dance  program. 

John  D.  Rellly  72,  A.M.74  is  director  of  Jefferson- 
Pilot  Broadcasting's  WBTV  Extravision  teletext  ser- 
vice in  Charlotte,  N.C. 

WlnslOW  Stillman  72  is  a  music ian/songwriter 
living  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  with  his  wife,  Laura.  He 
has  been  signed  as  a  writer  with  New  Clarion  Music, 
and  recently  began  an  acting/modeling  career,  high- 
lighted by  his  being  named  the  offical  NAPA  Man.  In 
addition  to  starring  in  national  commercials  for  the 
auto  parts  company,  he  has  appeared  in  national  and 
southeast  regional  commercials  for  Hardee's  and 
Ben-Gay. 

JohnF.  DunlapB.S.M.E.73  is  manager  of  the 
HVAC  department  and  an  associate  with  the 
Richmond-based  engineering  firm  of  H.C.  Yu  and 
Associates.  He,  his  wife,  Deborah  Andrews 
Dunlap  74,  and  their  three  children  live  in 
Richmond,  Va. 

Woodrow  W.  Wells  Jr.  M.Div.72  is  the  new 

minister  at  Jonesboro  United  Methodist  Church  in 
Sanford,  N.C.  He  and  his  wife,  Carole,  a  recent 
graduate  of  the  Southeastern  School  of  Nursing,  have 
two  sons. 

Sally  Anne  Hoffman  Holmes  73,  who 

received  her  M.B.A.  from  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity, is  president  of  Creative  Strategy,  direct 
marketing  consultants  in  Washington,  D.C.  Her 
husband,  Brock,  is  president  of  S.G.M.  Inc.,  office 
automation  consultants.  They  live  in  Arlington,  \fo. 

Susan  McDaniel  Siegel  73  is  in  private 
practice  in  family  therapy  and  is  a  faculty  member  at 
the  University  of  Rochester's  medical  school,  where 
her  husband,  David,  is  a  fellow.  They  live  in 
Rochester,  N.Y. 

Joyce  A.  Scott  Ph.D.73,  an  associate  professor  of 
French  at  the  University  of  Wyoming,  is  associate 
vice  president  for  academic  affairs.  She  is  responsible 
for  curriculum,  policy  and  organizational  develop- 
ment, long-range  institutional  planning,  and  the 
extension  and  summer  school  programs. 

William  T.  Vaughan  Jr.  FT.  Cert  73  is  a  physi- 
cian's assistant  at  Duke's  Pickens  Family  Practice.  His 
wife,  Linda,  is  a  medical  laboratory  technician  at 
Family  Medicine  Center.  They  live  in  Durham. 

James  C.  Yard  ley  73  has  been  promoted  to 
managing  director  of  Sonat  Offshore  Ltd.  of  Houston, 
Texas.  The  Harvard  M.B.A.  graduate  joined  Sonat 
Inc.  in  Birmingham  in  1978. 


er  work  is  remi- 
niscent of  Edgar 
Degas— cool, 
pastel  figure  studies  of 
dancers  away  from  the 
dance.  "However,  it's 
incidental  that  Degas 
did  dancers  and  so  did 
I,"  says  Kate  Fetterolf 
'72,  who  was  featured 
as  one  of  "Four  Emerg- 
ing Artists"  in  the  Au- 
gust issue  of  American 
Artist. 

Over  the  last  year 
and  a  half,  the  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  artist  has  cho- 
sen to  portray  dancers, 
she  says,  "because  I 
can  see  geometry  in 
the  bodies  and  poses.  I 
can  see  landscapes  in 
them  and  still  lifes  in 
their  hands  and  feet." 
But  she  says  she's  never 
been  interested  in  do- 
ing dancers  dancing  or 
posing  with  bars  or  in 
tutus.  "My  dancers  are 
floating  in  space.  I  ac- 
knowledge the  space 
with  a  horizontal  floor 
line,  but  I  don't  want  to 
put  them  in  a  recogniz- 
able dance  environ- 
ment that  would  limit 
what  they  are." 


Like  Degas,  she  lets 
her  drawing  lines  show 
through  the  pastel  "to 
indicate  where  I've 
changed  my  mind.  The 
lines  tell  a  story— both 
the  beginning  and  end- 
ing of  a  work.  Also,  all 
the  lines  convey  some 
of  the  motion  of  the 
dancers." 

After  graduating 
from  Duke  with  a  ma- 
jor in  painting  and 
drawing,  Fetterolf 
sought  to  refine  her 
skills."I  wanted  to  study 
the  craft,  as  well  as  the 
art,  of  painting.  I  went 
looking  for  specific  art- 
ists to  instruct  me." 

By  1974,  she  was 
studying  in  England 
with  artist  Winslow 
Sparrow  as  an  appren- 
tice in  his  studio.  "That 
summer,  I  learned  the 
sheer  joy  of  painting," 
she  says.  Ever  since, 
she  has  supported  her- 
self with  her  art.  She 
studied  off  and  on  for 
five  years  with  Roman 
and  Constanin  Chatov 
in  Atlanta,  and  in  New- 
York  at  the  Art  Stu- 
dents League.  On  the 


advice  of  the  Chatovs, 
she  trained  with  the 
late  Robert  Brackman 
in  Connecticut  and 
with  Daniel  E.  Greene. 
From  1981  to  1982,  she 
helped  organize  and 
supervise  Greene's 
Atlanta  workshops. 
And  this  fall,  she  stud- 
ied in  Italy  for  six 
weeks. 

For  her  tenth  class  re- 
union, Fetterolf s  work 
was  featured  at  the 
Louise  Brown  Gallery 
in  Duke's  Bryan  Center 
(left).  Since  then,  she 
has  had  an  agent  in 
Atlanta  who  has 
arranged  portrait 
commissions  and 
shows.  Her  reputation 
is  growing,  but  she's 
never  been  in  a  hurry 
to  get  herself  in  the 
public  eye.  'I've  felt  it 
was  important  to  get 
good  academic  training 
first.  I've  always  been 
cautious  about  my  de- 
velopment." 


Michael  Brownlee  M.D.74  is  an  assistant  profes- 
sor of  medical  biochemistry  at  Rockefeller  University 
and  adjunct  assistant  professor  of  medicine  at  the 
Cornell  University  Medical  College.  His  wife,  Karen, 
is  the  communications  and  public  relations  manager 
for  the  Juvenile  Diabetes  Foundation  International  in 
New  York. 

Donald  M.  Etherldge  Jr.  '74,  J.D.77  is  assistant 
university  counsel  at  Duke.  He  lives  in  Durham. 

Steven  R.  Savona  '74,  M.D.78  is  an  assistant 
professor  of  medicine  at  New  York  Medical  College 
and  the  attending  physician  in  hematology-oncology 
to  New  York  City's  Lincoln  Hospital.  He  has  been 
involved  in  a  research  project  studying  mechanisms  of 
thrombocytopenia  in  intravenous  heroin  abusers  and 
AIDS  patients.  He  lives  in  Bayside,  N.Y. 

Robert  C.  Balrd  '75  is  a  home-school  coordinator 
at  Martin  Middle  School  in  Raleigh,  where  he  and 
his  wife,  Vivian,  live. 

Jeffery  C.  Carpenter  75,  who  was  director  and 
division  vice  president  of  real  estate  for  Cannon  Mills 
Co.,  was  named  president  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  Cannon  Realty  and  Development  Co.,  Inc.  in 
Kannapolis,  NC. 

Susan  Nashold  Clark  B.S.N.75  works  at 
Durham  County  General  Hospital.  Her  husband, 
Michael,  works  for  General  Electric  Co.,  Research 
Triangle  Park.  They  live  in  Cary,  NC. 

Steven  Dryden  75  is  a  correspondent  for  United 
Press  International  in  Brussels,  Belgium. 

John  W.  Gordon  Ph.D.'75,  a  lieutenant  colonel  in 
the  Marine  Corps  Reserves  and  an  associate  professor 
of  history  at  The  Citadel,  was  awarded  the  Com- 
mander's Award  for  Public  Service  by  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point  in  recognition  of 
"outstanding  contributions  as  visiting  professor  of 


military  science."  He  is  working  on  a  book,  to  be  pub- 
lished by  West  Point's  University  Press,  on  the  special 
forces  of  World  War  II. 

Martin  Moyer  Klapheke  75  is  a  staff  psychia- 
trist at  the  Menninger  Foundation  in  Topeka,  Kan. 
He  earned  his  medical  degree  from  the  University  of 
Kentucky's  college  of  medicine  and  completed  gradu- 
ate work  in  internal  medicine  and  child  and 
adolescent  psychiatry  at  the  Mayo  Graduate  School  of 
Medicine. 

Ray  Mayron  75,  chief  resident  emergency  room 
physician  at  Hennepin  County  Medical  Center  in 
Minneapolis,  recently  conducted  and  published  a 
survey  on  the  use  of  the  emergency  911  number  and 
its  results.  He  lives  in  White  Bear  Lake,  Minn. 

Leslie  C.  Moye  75  is  a  cellist  for  the  Cascade 
Stting  Quartet,  and  his  wife,  Susan  Tucket,  is  violin- 
ist. They  live  in  Great  Falls,  Mont. 

Donald  Schroeder  Ph.D.75  has  been  promoted 
to  associate  professor  of  government  at  Campbell 
University  in  Buies  Creek,  NC. 

Laura  Morgan  Waggoner  75  is  a  trust  officer 
at  South  Carolina  National  Bank  in  Charleston.  She 
was  trust  officer  and  assistant  vice  president  at 
Bankers  Trust  in  Charleston.  The  1983  recipient  of 
the  YWCA's  Tribute  to  Women  and  Industry  Award  is 
vice  president  of  the  Charleston  Estate  Planning 
Council,  past  chair  of  the  National  Association  of 
Bank  Women's  Lowcountry  Group,  and  a  member  of 
Duke's  Estate  Planning  Council. 

Gary  T.  Brotherson  B.S.M.E.76,  an  ophthal- 
mologist, has  opened  an  office  in  Erie,  Pa. 

Daniel  L.  Durway  Ph.D.76  and  his  wife,  Flo 

Denny  Durway  M.A.T71,  have  returned  to  the 
United  States  after  two  years  in  Antwerp,  Belgium. 
He  was  pastor  of  the  Ametican  Protestant  Church 


and  she  was  an  English  teacher  in  the  Antwerp  Inter- 
national School.  They  live  in  High  Point,  NC. 

Marjorle  Popefka  Pelcovits  76  received  her 
Ph.D.  in  clinical  psychology  from  SUNY  at  Stony 
Brook  and  is  working  as  a  psychologist  at  Emma 
Pendleton  Bradley  Hospital,  a  Brown  University- 
affiliated  psychiatric  hospital  for  children  and  adoles- 
cents, in  Providence,  R.I. 

Samuel  B.  Pollock  Jr.  76  is  chief  resident  in 
general  surgery  at  the  University  of  Alamaba  at 
Birmingham  and  will  begin  a  cardiovascular  surgery 
fellowship  in  June  1985.  His  wife,  Sandra,  is  a  staff 
nurse  in  the  cardiac  intensive  care  unit  at  U.A.B. 

Karen  B.  Schick  76,  a  pediatrician,  has  opened 
Lakeside  Pediatric  Clinic  with  two  partners  in 
Lakeland,  Fla. 

K.  McNeill  Taylor  Jr.  76,  who  earned  his  law 
degree  from  the  University  of  Chicago,  is  a  patent 
attorney  for  Schlumberger,  Ltd.  He  was  an  associate  of 
the  New  York  law  firm  Fish  &  Neave.  He  and  his  wife, 
Susanne,  live  in  Houston,  Texas. 

Kathleen  M.  White  76  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California's  law  school  and 
practices  with  the  Los  Angeles  firm  Kadison  Si 
Pfalzer. 

Barbara  Kiehne  Younger  76  and  Clifford  A. 

Younger  77  have  moved  to  Hillsborough,  N.C., 
from  Sudbury,  Mass.  He  works  for  General  Electrics 
Microelectronics  Center  in  the  Research  Triangle 
Park. 

David  S.  Disend  M.A.T.77,  who  was  director  of 
development  and  alumni  affairs  for  Christchurch 
School  in  Virginia,  is  director  of  development  fot 
Rutgers  Preparatory  School  in  Somerset,  N.J.  He  lives 
in  North  Brunswick  and  is  a  consulting  editor  for  The 
Clearing  House,  a  publication  for  educators. 
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Edward  J.  Fudman  77,  M.D.'81  completed  his 
Duke  residency  in  internal  medicine  in  June  and  is  a 
fellow  in  rheumatology  at  University  of  Michigan 
Hospital.  His  wife,  Cindy  Schlepphorst 

Fudman  M.S.'80,  is  a  physical  therapist  at  a  school 
for  handicapped  children  in  Redfoid,  Michigan.  They 
live  in  Ann  Arbor. 

Louise  E.  Harris  77,  who  is  a  law  student  at  N.C. 
Central  University,  worked  as  a  legal  intern  this 
summer  with  North  State  Legal  Services  in  Hills- 
borough, N.C.  She  and  her  husband,  John  F. 
Cararelli  73,  live  in  Durham. 

Warner  R.  ItSChner  77  was  named  an  assistant 
vice  president  in  the  bond  division  of  InterFirst  Bank 
Dallas.  He  joined  the  bank's  bond  division  as  an 
investment  officer  in  1981. 

Peter  M.  Miller  77  is  an  assistant  treasurer  in  the 
world  corporate  department  of  Bankers  Trust  Co.  in 
New  York.  His  wife,  Julia  Whitehead,  is  manager  of 
international  programs  in  General  Electrics  consumer 
products  sector. 

George  Henry  Page  77  is  a  rehabilitation  con- 
sultant for  Constitution  Rehabilitation  Co.  He  and 
his  wife,  Susan,  live  in  Shreveport,  La. 

James  Wilson  Parker  J.D.77  is  an  associate  pro- 
fessor at  Wake  Forest  University's  law  school.  His  wife, 
Deborah,  is  a  research  assistant  for  a  state  appeals 
court  judge.  They  live  in  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 

Paul  E.  Rowsey  III  77  has  joined  Property  Com- 
pany of  America  as  a  partner  in  the  Dallas  office.  He 
is  involved  primarily  in  the  structuring  of  financial 
arrangements  with  both  interim  and  permanent 
lenders.  He  was  an  attorney,  specializing  in  commer- 
cial real  estate,  with  a  Dallas  law  firm. 

Stephen  J.  Sullivan  77  is  chief  resident  in 
internal  medicine  at  Stanford  University's  medical 


center.  He  and  his  wife,  Jean  Farrell  Sullivan 

77,  live  in  Stanford,  Calif. 

Clifford  A.  Younger  77  and  Barbara  Kiehne 

Younger  76  have  moved  to  Hillsborough,  N.C, 
from  Sudbury,  Mass.  He  works  for  General  Electric's 
Microelectronics  Center  in  the  Research  Triangle 
Park. 

Richard  Allen  Daily  M.Div.78  has  been  active  in 
United  Methodist  Church  work  in  Haiti  since  1980, 
outfitting  a  hospital  mission  ship  with  his  father-in- 
law,  A.R.  "Bill"  White  Jr.  '51. 

Emily  Townes  Durham  B.S.N.78  is  a  student  at 
Union  Theological  Seminary  and  a  student  minister 
at  St.  Giles  Presbyterian  Church  in  Raleigh.  She  and 
her  husband,  James,  a  student  at  N.C.  State,  live  in 
Raleigh. 

Robert  M.  Kaiser  78,  a  medical  student  at  the 
Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania,  was  awarded  an 
Owsei  Temkin  Fellowship  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Insti- 
tute for  the  History  of  Medicine.  The  grant  will 
enable  Kaiser  to  take  time  off  from  his  M.D.  program 
to  spend  one  year  working  toward  his  master's  in  the 
history  of  medicine.  Only  two  or  three  Temkin  Fellow- 
ships with  stipends  are  awarded  annually. 

Robert  G.  Kellam  M.B.A.78  and  Susan 
Wyatt  Kellam  M.B.A.78  both  work  for  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  in  the  Research 
Triangle  Park.  They  live  in  Raleigh. 

Mark  C.  Kirby  78  is  an  associate  in  the  Raleigh 
office  of  the  New  York  law  firm  Haythe  Si  Corley.  He, 
his  wife,  Lisa,  and  daughter  live  in  Raleigh. 

William  S.  Llneberry  78,  who  earned  his 
M.B.A.  from  Wake  Forest  University,  is  a  comptroller 
for  Hanes-Lineberry  Funeral  Services  of  Greensboro. 
His  wife,  Susan,  is  a  nurse  practitioner  for  a  private 
physican  and  a  certified  Lamaze  instructor.  They  live 
in  Greensboro. 


The  Perfect  Gift  for  Anyone 
Who  Was  Once  a  Child 

Tiger  Lilies 

An  American  Childhood 
Fielding  Dawson 

A  resonant  memoir  of  childhood  and  adolescence 
in  small-town  America  that  evokes  with  haunting 
clarity  the  homefront  during  the  years  of  World 
War  II,  just  before,  and  just  after.  Fielding  Dawson's 
keen  recall  of  the  synesthesia  of  a  child's  conscious- 
ness is  universally  familiar:  colors  and  aromas 
inextricably  mixed  with  thrill,  fear,  guilt;  the  small 
details  gathered  at  child's  eye  level;  the  up-from- 
under  view  of  the  ludicrous  behavior  of  adults. 

"Dawson  weaves  us  into  a  wonderful  story  about 
growing  up.  .  .  .  His  approach  is  not  linear,  but 
instead  it  is  as  memory  works,  starting  and 
stopping,  doubling  back  and  leaping  forward,  and 
slowly  revealing  more  and  more  of  itself  to  itself 
and,  by  extension,  to  its  audience." 

—  The  Washington  Post 

"A  book  of  singular  beauty  and  literary  distinction, 
lying  outside  the  channels  of  publicity  hype  .  .  . 
yet,  in  human  appeal  and  warmth,  many  levels 
above  most  of  what,  in  this  season  or  any  other, 
will  have  the  big  drums  beating." 

—The  Wall  Street  Journal 
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Holly  Alford  Stanford  AH.  Cert'78  works  at 
Duke's  medical  center  in  vascular  radiology.  Her 
husband,  Morris,  is  vice  president  of  Acme  Plumbing 
and  Heating  Co.,  Inc.  They  live  in  Durham. 

Glen  D.  Subln  78  is  a  third  year  resident  in  ortho- 
pedics at  New  York  University's  medical  center.  His 
wife,  Diane,  is  a  second  year  dermatology  resident  at 
Downstate  Medical  Center.  They  live  in  New  York 
City. 

Madeleine  E.  White  78  completed  her  graduate 
work  at  Cornell  University's  School  of  Hotel  Admin- 
istration and  is  continuing  her  work  in  hotel 
consulting  with  Laventhol  &  Horwath  in  Washington, 
DC. 

Kenneth  Barfleld  79,  who  received  his  master's 
in  divinity  from  Columbia  Theological  Seminary  in 
May,  is  the  assistant  pastor  at  Covenant  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Oklahoma  City.  His  wife,  Lisa  Haupert 
Barfleld  79,  B.S.N.'80,  spent  three  weeks  at  an 
opera  workshop  in  Milan  and  Venice,  Italy.  She  works 
part  time  as  a  nurse. 

Needham  James  Boddie  II  B.S.M.E.79,  a 
design  engineer  at  Duke  Power  Co. ,  is  working  on  his 
M.B.A.  at  Queens  College.  He  and  his  wife,  Tracey, 
an  associate  engineer  at  Duke  Power  Co.,  live  in 
Charlotte. 

David  Parker  Boyd  79  is  an  associate  in  the 
Chicago  law  firm  of  Kirkland  &.  Ellis. 

John  Patrick  Colatch  M.Div.79  is  assigned  to 

the  Johnston  circuit  of  the  United  Methodist  Church. 
He,  his  wife,  Connie,  and  their  daughter  live  in 
Smithfield,  N.C. 

Mary  Lea  Kallfelz  Cox  79  received  her  master's 
in  1982  at  the  University  of  Essex  in  England,  where 
she  was  a  Rotary  International  Scholar,  and  is  now 
working  on  a  doctorate.  She  has  a  part-time  lecture- 
ship in  English  at  the  European  branch  of  the 
University  of  Maryland.  Her  husband,  Anthony, 
works  for  the  research  division  of  British  Tele- 
communications. They  are  renovating  a  mews  house 
in  Ipswich,  England. 

Michael  Eric  Fields  79,  who  received  his 
M.B.A.  from  Columbia  University,  is  the  chief  cur- 
rency dealer  for  Mocatta  Metals  Corp.  in  New  York. 
His  wife,  Linda,  is  a  registered  commodities  and 
securities  broker  with  the  futures  research  division  of 
E.F  Hutton  6*  Co. 

Robert  D.  Manning  79,  a  doctoral  candidate  in 
sociology  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  was  awarded  a 
Tinker  Foundation  Visiting  Research  Fellowship  at 
the  U.S.-Mexican  Studies  Center  at  the  University  of 
California,  San  Diego.  He  will  be  in  residence  in  La 
Jolla  until  August  1985. 

Ralph  A.  Mason  III  79,  a  Navy  lieutenant,  is  a 
visiting  professor  of  naval  science  at  Duke.  He  and  his 
wife,  Sarah,  live  in  Durham. 

Guy  W.  Schlaseman  79  has  been  promoted  to 
credit  officer  for  the  Bank  of  Virginia  in  Tysons 
Corner,  Va.  He  joined  the  bank  a  year  ago  as  senior 
credit  analyst,  after  earning  his  M.B.A.  from  Wake 
Forest  University's  Babcock  Graduate  Business 
School. 

MARRIAGES:  K.C.  Woodward  70  to  Glen  A- 
Wen  Pu  on  July  9,  1983.  Residence:  Cambridge,  Mass. 
.  .  .  Eric  Vlahov  70  to  Natalie  L.  Lake  on  June  2. 

Residence:  Tampa,  Fla Jeffrey  Johnston  72 

to  Kristy  Phillips  on  Dec.  29,  1982,  in  Charleston, 
S.C.  Residence:  Riyadh,  Saudi  Arabia  .  .  .  Susan 
McDaniel  73  and  David  Siegel  on  July  22. 
Residence:  Rochester,  NY.  . .  .  Sally  Anne 
Hoffman  73  to  Brock  Holmes  on  April  7  in 
Richmond,  Va.  Residence:  Arlington,  Va.  .  .  . 
William  T.  Vaughan  Jr.  PT.  Cert  73  to  Linda  C. 
Holt  on  Aug.  4.  Residence:  Durham  .  .  .  Michael 
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Brownlee  M.D.74  to  Karen  White  Schneider  on 
June  23  in  New  York,  N.Y.  .  .  .  Robert  C.  Baird  75 
to  Vivian  Weatherman  on  July  7  in  Duke  Chapel. 
Residence:  Raleigh,  N.C.  .  .  .  Steven  Dryden  '75 
to  Jill  Eden  on  April  15  in  New  York  City.  Residence: 
Brussels,  Belgium  .  .  .  Susan  Nashold  B.S.N.75 
to  Michael  D.  Clark  on  June  2.  Residence:  Cary,  N.C. 
.  .  .  K.  McNeill  Taylor  Jr.  76  to  Susanne  Dolan 
Reney  on  June  2  in  Chatham,  Mass.  Residence: 
Houston,  Texas .  .  .  Peter  M.  Miller  77  to  Julia  M. 
Whitehead  on  March  31  in  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil. 
Residence:  Norwalk,  Conn.  .  .  .  George  H.  Page 
77  to  Susan  L.  Baker  on  June  9  in  Fayetteville,  N.C. 
Residence:  Shreveport,  La. .  .  .  James  W.  Parker 
J.D.77  to  Deborah  L.  Leonard  on  June  9.  Residence: 
Winston-Salem,  N.C.  .  .  .  Holly  F.  Alford  A.H. 
Cert  78  to  Morris  Earl  Stanford  on  June  16. 
Residence:  Durham  .  .  .  Ruth  Carson  B.H.S.78  to 
K.  Scott  Gregory  on  May  12.  Residence:  Fairfax,  Va.  . 
. .  Kenneth  S.  Jones  78  to  Giszelle  A.  Shelmire 
on  July  21.  Residence:  Farmers  Branch,  Texas .  .  . 
Robert  George  Kellam  M.B.A.78  to  Susan 
Reynolds  Wyatt  M.B.A.78  on  July  13  in  Raleigh 
. . .  William  Scott  Llneberry  78  to  Susan 
Bartlett  Perry  on  July  18.  Residence:  Greensboro, 
N.C.  .  .  .  Glen  D.  Subin  78  to  Diane  Cusumano 
on  Aug.  25.  Residence:  New  York  City  .  .  .  Emily 
McKeller  Townes  B.S.N.78  to  James  C.  Durham 
IV  on  June  10.  Residence:  Raleigh,  N.C.  .  .  . 
Needham  James  Boddle  II  B.S.M.E.79  to 
Tracey  Ann  Ford  on  Aug.  25.  Residence:  Charlotte  .  . 
.  David  Parker  Boyd  79  to  Dede  Seeber  on  May 
6  in  Southport,  Conn.  Residence:  Chicago  .  .  . 
Michael  Eric  Fields  79  to  Linda  Racquel 
Wolfson  on  June  17  in  Manhasset,  N.Y.  .  .  .  Karen 
A.  Hudson  B.S.M.E.79  to  Harley  D.  Gee  on  Sept. 
8.  Residence:  Minneapolis,  Minn.  .  .  .  Mary  Lea 
Kallfelz  79  to  Anthony  C.  Cox  on  June  23  in 
Wilmington,  Del.  Residence:  Ipswich,  England  .  .  . 
Ralph  A.  Mason  III  79  to  Sarah  J.  Johnson  on 
June  9  in  Magnolia,  Miss.  Residence:  Durham  .  .  . 
Deborah  Jean  Roloff  79  to  N.  Gregory  Mankiw 
on  June  16  in  Westport,  Conn. 

BIRTHS:  Second  child,  a  son  to  L.  Andrew 
Koman  70,  M.D.74  and  Leigh  Emerson 

Koman  70  on  April  14.  Named  Alexander  Emerson 
. .  .  First  child  and  daughter  to  K.C.  Woodward 
70  and  Glen  A-Wen  Pu  on  June  1.  Named  Yee-Ming 
Pandora  Kathryn  .  .  .  Second  child,  a  son  to  William 
J.  Bowman  Jr.  71  and  Mary  Shaia  Bowman  on 
Aug.  29,  1983.  Named  William  Jackson  III  .  .  .  First 
daughter  to  Douglas  E.  Lam  72  and  Robyn  G. 
Lam  on  Aug.  9.  Named  Juliet  Melbourn  .  .  .  Third 
child  and  daughter  to  John  F.  Dunlap  B.S.M.E.73 
and  Deborah  Andrews  Dunlap  74  on  May  14. 
Named  Corbin  Andrews .  .  .  Second  child  and  son  to 
John  M.  Alton  74  and  Peggy  J.  Alton  on  Feb.  17 . 
Named  Jay  Andrew  .  .  .  Second  child  and  son  to 
Janet  Byron  Campbell  74  and  John  L. 
Campbell  on  Feb.  24.  Named  James  Anderson  .  .  . 
First  child  and  son  to  Ellen  Tchoml  Lowenthal 
74  and  J.M.  Lowenthal  on  June  26.  Named  Marvin 
Jules ...  A  son  to  Charles  N.  Mohn  74  and 
Harriett  Watts  Mohn  B.S.N.75  on  Oct.  18, 
1983.  Named  Charles  Nathan  "Chad"  III  ...  A  son 
to  James  I.  Martin  76  and  Linda  Fields  Martin 
on  July  27.  Named  James  Ingram  .  .  .  Second  child,  a 
son  to  Samuel  B.  Pollock  76  and  Sandra 
Thompson  Pollock  on  May  24.  Named  Robert 
Pride  ...  A  son  to  Peter  J.  Slmone  Jr.  B.H.S.76 
and  Christine  J.  Simone  on  March  21.  Named  Jeremy 
Oliver ...  A  son  to  Douglas  E.  Klngsbery  77, 
J.D.'80  and  Katie  Russell  Kingsbery  on  May  27 . 
Named  Russell  Everette  .  .  .  First  child  and  daughter 
to  Stephen  J.  Sullivan  77  and  Jean  Farrell 
Sullivan  77  on  June  14.  Named  Kathryn  Farrell .  .  . 
First  child  and  daughter  to  Kathryn  West 
B.S.N.77  and  John  Miller.  Named  Mellissa  Jeanne  .  . 
.  First  child  and  daughter  to  Lynn  Calhoun 
Arnold  78,  M.BA/80  and  Douglas  Arnold  '80 


on  Aug.  1.  Named  Whitney  Lee  ...  A  daughter  to 
Mark  C.  Kirby  78  and  Lisa  Kirby  on  July  30,  1983. 
Named  Greyson  Elizabeth  .  .  .  Second  child  to  Jane 
Cassedy  McDonald  78  and  William  M. 
McDonald  75,  M.D.'84  on  March  20.  Named 
Graham  Thomas. 


80s 


John  A.  Attaway  Jr.  '80,  who  earned  his  law 
degree  from  the  University  of  Florida,  is  a  tax  attorney 
with  the  firm  of  Raymond,  Rupp  6k  Weinberg  of  Boca 
Raton.  He,  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  and  their  son  live  in 
Winter  Park. 

Katherlne  Johnson  Behr  B.S.N.'80  works  at 

Chicago's  Northwestern  Memorial  Hospital.  Her 
husband,  Michael  J.  Behr  '80,  attends  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois'  medical  school.  They  live  in 
Chicago. 

Robert  L.  Boltuch  '80  received  his  doctor  of 
osteopathy  degree  in  June  from  the  University  of  New 
England  College  of  Osteopathic  Medicine.  He  plans 
to  specialize  in  family  practice. 

Glenn  William  Brown  Jr.  J.D.'80  is  an  associate 
in  the  New  York  office  of  the  Chicago  law  firm,  Sidley 
6a  Austin.  His  wife,  Amy  Moss,  is  an  associate  with 
the  law  firm,  Winthrop,  Stimson,  Putnam  6k  Roberts. 

Christopher  John  Daly  '80  is  a  student  at 

Duke's  Fuqua  School  of  Business.  He  lives  in  Durham. 

B.  Glen  Epley  Ph.D.'80  is  an  assistant  professor  in 
educational  administration  at  the  University  of  the 
Pacific's  school  of  education  in  Stockton,  Calif.  He 
had  directed  graduate  studies  in  education  and  taught 
educational  administration  at  Stetson  University  in 
Deland,  Fla. 

Frederick  Paul  Fendt  B.S.M.E.'80,  who 
received  his  master's  in  mechanical  engineering  from 
N.C.  State  University,  works  for  Carolina  Power  6k 
Light  in  corporate  nuclear  engineering.  His  wife, 
Rhonda,  is  a  full-time  student  at  N.C.  State.  They  live 
in  Durham. 

Cindy  Schlepphorst  Fudman  M.S.'80  is  a 
physical  therapist  at  a  school  for  handicapped 
children  in  Redford,  Mich.  Her  husband,  Edward 
J.  Fudman  77,  M.D.'81,  who  finished  his  Duke 
residency  in  internal  medicine  in  June,  is  a  fellow  in 
rheumatology  at  University  of  Michigan  Hospital. 
They  live  in  Ann  Arbor. 

Gillian  Nicholas  Gabriel  '80  is  an  account 
executive  for  Martin  6k  Associates,  an  advertising 
agency  in  Honolulu.  Her  husband,  Thomas,  is  a  vice 
president  and  creative  director  of  Milici/Valenti 
Advertising  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  Doyle  Dane 
Bernbach,  in  Honolulu. 

Mary  Lee  Howell  '80  graduated  from  Vanderbilt 
University's  medical  school  and  is  a  resident  in  obstet- 
rics and  gynecology  at  Duke. 

Scott  William  McFarland  Keller  '80,  who 

received  his  M.B.A.  from  Columbia  University,  is  an 
investment  banker  with  Oppenheimet  6k  Co.  in  New 
York.  A  member  of  the  Thoroughbred  Owners  and 
Breeders  Association,  he  is  a  three-time  Virginia 
equestrian  champion. 

Andrew  L.  Kirby  B.S.M.E.'80,  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  Law  School,  is  an  associate  with  the  New 
York  law  firm  Shearman  6k  Sterling.  His  wife,  Nancy, 
is  working  on  her  master's  in  social  work  at  New  York 
University.  They  live  in  Forest  Hills,  N.Y. 

Edward  R.  Laskowskl  '80  is  a  medical  student 
at  Mt.  Sinai  School  of  Medicine.  He  and  his  wife, 
Linda  Chiovari  '80,  live  in  Hartford,  Conn. 


ofthe 


In  1949,  Rachel  Carson 
spent  the  summer  in  Beau- 
fort, N.C,  exploring  the 

rich  tidal  lands  of  the  area 

and  finding  inspiration  for  her  J  955 
book,  The  Edge  of  the  Sea.  In  1962, 
she  wrote  Silent  Spring,  a  book  that 
placed  her  in  the  forefront  of  the  ecol- 
ogy movement. 

Both  of  these  hard-to-find  books 
are  now  available  to  you  from  the  Duke 
Marine  Laboratory  as  a  gift  set,  pack- 
aged and  delivered  with  a  message  and 
information  on  the  newly-established 
Rachel  Carson  Estuarine  Sanctuary. 
This  is  a  limited  offer  at  $100,  which 
provides  a  tax-deductible  $75  donation 
to  the  Marine  Lab. 

Support  the  continuance  of  un- 
spoiled marshes  and  dense  woods  where 
shorebirds,  waterfowl,  marine  life,  and 
scientific  research  abound.  Make  your 
check  payable  to  Duke  University  and 
send,  along  with  your  name  and  ad- 
dress, to:  Michael  P.  Bradley,  Marine 
Lab  Development  Officer,  2127  Cam- 
pus Drive,  Durham,  N.C.  27706 
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James  T.C.  Li  Ph.D.'80,  M.D.'81  is  in  a  residency 
training  program  in  allergy  at  the  Mayo  Graduate 
School  of  Medicine  in  Rochester,  Minn. 

Richard  Llebeskind  Jr.  '80  graduated  from 
Columbia  Law  School,  where  he  was  a  Harlan  Fiske 
Stone  Scholar  and  editor  of  the  Columbia  Law  Review. 
He  is  associated  with  the  law  firm  Cravath,  Swaine  & 
Moore  in  New  York  City. 

Cynthia  H.  Mackey  B.H.S.'80  received  her 
doctoral  degree  in  osteopathic  medicine  in  June  from 
the  Oklahoma  College  of  Osteopathic  Medicine  and 
Surgery.  She  is  completing  her  internship  and  will 
enter  clinical  practice  in  June  1985. 

Joanne  Shackford  Munger  B.S.M. E.'80,  an 
Air  Force  captain,  is  a  program  manager  in  the 
Aeromedical/Casualty  System  Program  office  at 
Brooks  Air  Force  Base.  She  and  her  husband, 
Christopher,  live  in  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Charles  R.  Perry  J.D/80  has  retired  from  law 
practice  and  is  now  in  the  commerical  real  estate  busi- 
ness with  Lavista  Associates,  Inc.  He,  his  wife,  Ann, 
and  their  son  live  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Mark  Glen  Schwartz  '80,  who  earned  his  M.D. 
degree  from  Mt.  Sinai  School  of  Medicine,  is  an 
intem  in  general  surgery  at  Mt.  Sinai's  medical  center. 
He  will  continue  his  training  there  in  orthopedic  sur- 
gery. His  wife,  Sharon,  is  a  C.P.A.  with  Ernst  & 
Whinney  and  they  live  in  Manhattan. 

Joseph  May  Szewczak  B.S.C.E.'80  has  left  his 
position  as  vice  president  of  engineering  at  Laurel 
Hill  Paper  Co.  and  accepted  an  assistantship  with 
Brown  University's  division  of  biology  and  medicine. 
He'll  be  working  on  his  Ph.D.  His  wife,  Susan  Ann 
May,  is  also  working  on  her  Ph.D.  as  an  assistant  in 
that  division.  They  live  in  Providence,  R.I. 

Tammy  Oakley  Albright  A.H.  Cert  '81  is  an 
ultrasound  technologist  at  Duke's  medical  center.  She 
and  her  husband,  Gary,  live  in  Hillsborough. 

James  Christopher  Daues  B.S.M. E.'81  works 
for  Schlumberger,  Ltd.  in  Islamabad,  Pakistan,  after  a 
two-and-a-half-year  stint  in  Abu  Dhabi,  United  Arab 
Emirates. 

Richard  J.  Dobies  Jr.  '81  is  working  on  his 
M.B.A.  at  the  University  of  Dayton  and  working  at 
an  optical  shop.  His  wife,  Susan  McMlllin 

Dobies  '83,  who  earned  her  M.A.T  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh  in  August,  is  teaching  in  the 
Dayton  public  school  system.  They  live  in  Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Michael  D.  Fields  '81  received  the  designation 
certified  financial  planner  and  is  working  for  Capital 
Concepts  Securities  in  Southern  Pines,  N.C.  He  is 
campaign  chairman  for  the  United  Way  of  Moore 
County  for  1984-85.  He  and  his  wife,  Bea,  live  in 
Southern  Pines. 

Susan  Fltzglbbon  B.S.N.'Sl ,  M.H.A/84  has  been 
named  assistant  administrator  of  Annie  Penn 
Memorial  Hospital  in  Reidsville,  N.C. 

William  David  Halre  M.Div.'81  is  the  new  pastor 
at  Memorial  United  Church  in  Concord,  N.C. 

Susan  Beaty  Hamner  B.S.N  .'81  is  a  nurse  at 
N.C.  Memorial  Hospital  where  her  husband,  Mark,  is 
a  resident  physician.  They  live  in  Chapel  Hill. 

Cheryl  D.  Jones  B.S.E.E.'81  received  her  M.B.A. 
in  June  from  the  University  of  Miami. 

Cheryl  Bondy  Kaplan  '81  is  assistant  director  of 
The  Nature  Conservancy's  Illinois  field  office.  She  is 
also  a  part-time  student  at  Northwestern  University's 
J.L.  Kellogg  Graduate  School  of  Management.  Her 
husband,  Mark,  is  a  student  at  Chicago  Medical 
School. 
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Leonard  Mark  Kellermann  '81  and  his  wife, 
Vivian,  both  work  for  the  Chessie  System  Railroads 
and  live  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Kevin  L.  Miller  '81,  who  recently  graduated  from 
law  school  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill,  is  employed  by  the 
Winston-Salem  law  firm  Peetree,  Stockton,  Robinson, 
Baughn,  Glaze,  and  Maready.  He  and  his  wife,  Lisa 
Funderburk  Miller  '83,  live  in  Winston-Salem, 
N.C. 

Christopher  B.  Nellgan  '81  is  in  law  school  at 
the  University  of  Georgia  in  Athens,  where  he  and 
his  wife,  Erica  Rlccardi  Nellgan  '81,  live. 

Hugh  Windom  '81,  a  Duke  medical  student,  and 
his  father,  Robert  E.  Windom  '52,  M.D.'56,  a 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  internist  and  cardiologist,  were  both 
delegates  to  the  American  Medical  Association's 
annual  meeting  this  summer.  The  younger  Windom 
was  the  N.C.  delegate  to  the  AMA's  Student  Section, 
and  his  father  was  a  Florida  Medical  Association 
representative  to  the  AMA's  House  of  Delegates.  This 
was  the  first  time  a  fathet-son  team  from  Florida  has 
been  among  the  delegation  to  the  AMA. 

Heidi  Hale  Carter  '82  is  completing  her  master's 
in  medicinal  chemistry  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill.  Her 
husband,  J.  Scott  Carter  B.S.E.E.'83,  has  com- 
pleted his  master's  in  electrical  engineering  at  Duke 
and  is  working  for  IBM  in  the  Research  Triangle  Park. 
They  live  in  Durham. 

Beth  Carter  Cassedy  A.M.'82  works  for  the  law 
firm  Hinman,  Howard,  and  Kattell  in  Binghamton, 
N.Y.  Her  husband,  Daniel,  is  a  Ph.D.  candidate  and 
instructor  at  SUNY.  They  live  in  Binghamton. 

Lorl  Anne  Busony  CzekaJ  B.S.N/82,  an  Army 
lieutenant,  is  working  in  critical  care  in  the  Institute 
of  Surgical  Research,  the  Army's  burn  unit.  She  and 
her  husband,  Capt.  Philip  Czekaj,  are  stationed  in 
San  Antonio,  Texas. 


Isaac  H.  Green  '82  is  working  on  his  M.B.A.  in 
finance  at  Columbia  University's  graduate  school  of 
business. 

Scott  David  Greenwald  B.S.F./82  is  completing 
his  master's  in  electrical  engineering  at  M.I.T.,  where 
he  plans  to  pursue  his  doctorate  in  medical 
engineering. 

Christopher  J.  Kenney  '82,  who  recently 
earned  his  master's  in  physics  from  the  College  of 
William  and  Mary,  is  now  working  on  his  doctorate 
there.  He  and  his  wife,  Marie  Luclen  Kenney 

'82,  live  in  Williamsburg. 

John  D.  Lane  B.S.M  .F.'82  is  an  engineer  for  Bailey 
Controls  in  Cleveland.  His  wife,  Cindy  Mason  '82, 
is  a  third  year  medical  student  at  Case  Western 
Reserve  University.  They  live  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Donald  C.  Lampe  J.D.'82  and  his  wife,  Shawn 

McQueen  Lampe  '82,  have  moved  to  London, 
England,  where  he  is  associated  with  the  law  firm  of 
Akin,  Gump,  Strauss,  Hauer  &  Feld. 

John  Lindsay  Marshall  '82  is  a  student  at  the 
University  of  Louisville's  medical  school.  He  and  his 

wife,  Elisabeth  Alexander  Marshall  '84,  live 

in  Louisville,  Ky. 

Cindy  Mason  '82  is  a  third  year  medical  student  at 
Case  Western  Reserve  University.  Her  husband, 
John  D.  Lane  B.S.M. E.'82 ,  is  an  engineer  for 
Bailey  Controls.  They  live  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Howard  Timothy  Parks  M.B.A .'82  is  assistant 
brand  manager  for  new  brands  and  marketing  at  R.J. 
Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.  He  lives  in  Winston-Salem, 
N.C. 

Betsy  Nugent  Plattenburg  '82,  who  was  direc- 
tor of  annual  giving  for  the  St.  Louis  Symphony 
Orchestra,  is  now  development  director  with  Develop- 


Precollege  program  for  rising  high  school  seniors 


Selected 

academically 

talented  students 

may  enroll  in 

introductory 

courses 

in  the  humanities, 

social  sciences, 

natural  sciences, 

and  foreign  languages 

with  Duke 

undergraduates. 


Deadline  for 
submission  of 
applications- 
March  15,  1985 
Contact: 

Precollege  Program 
01  West  Duke  Building 
Duke  University 
Durham,  NC  27708 
or  call 

(919)  684-3847 
to  reauest  application 
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ment  Dynamics  Group  Inc.,  a  fund-raising  consulting 
firm  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

April  Lee  Reese  B.H.S.'82  will  attend  a  year's 
program  at  Johns  Hopkins  to  become  a  specialist  in 
blood  banking. 

Robert  Alden  Stevenson  '82  is  a  student  at  the 
American  Graduate  School  of  International  Manage- 
ment in  Glendale,  Ariz. 

Thomas  B.  Stockton  Jr.  '82  is  doing  graduate 

work  in  environmental  management  at  Duke. 

Lisa  F.  Torlone  B.S.N.'82  works  at  Duke's  medical 
center  as  a  registered  nurse  on  the  cardiothoracic 
intensive  care  unit.  She  lives  in  Durham. 

Elizabeth  Fort  Wylie  '82  is  a  data  processing 
officer  for  North  Carolina  National  Bank  in 
Charlotte.  Her  husband,  Robert,  is  an  associate  engi- 
neer for  Duke  Power  Co.  They  live  in  Pineville,  N.C. 

Elizabeth  Taylor  Albert  '83  is  a  student  at 
Duke's  medical  school.  She  and  her  husband,  David 
E.  Albert  M.D'83,  live  in  Durham. 

Gerald  A.  Blackburn  M.B.A.'83  and  Susan 

Hodge  Blackburn  M.B.A.'83  live  in  New  York, 
where  he  is  a  management  consultant  with  Arthur 
Andersen  6k  Co.  and  she  is  a  lending  officer  at 
Chemical  Bank. 

Held)  L.  Campbell  M.Div.'83  is  an  associate 
minister  at  Jamestown  United  Methodist  Church  and 
is  working  on  her  master's  in  theology  at  Duke.  Her 
husband,  Ronald  R.  Robinson,  is  a  minister. 

J.  Scott  Carter  B.S.E.E.'83  has  completed  his 
master's  in  electrical  engineering  at  Duke  and  is  work- 
ing for  IBM  in  the  Research  Triangle  Park.  His  wife, 
Heidi  Hale  Carter  '82,  is  completing  her  master's 
in  medicinal  chemistry  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill.  They 
live  in  Durham. 


Marcia  Ann  Daft  '83  is  teaching  in  Salzburg, 
Austria,  and  studying  music. 

Barbara  A.  Demarast  '83  is  field  representative 
for  Duke's  alumni  affairs  office.  She  coordinates  local 
clubs'  activities  for  the  Northeast  and  the  Far  West. 

Susan  McMillin  Dobies  83,  who  earned  her 
M.AT  from  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  in  August,  is 
teaching  in  the  Dayton,  Ohio,  public  schools  system. 
Her  husband,  Richard  J.  Dobies  Jr.  '81,  is  work- 
ing on  his  M.B.A.  at  the  University  of  Dayton  and 
working  at  an  optical  shop.  They  live  in  Dayton, 
Ohio. 

William  W.  Dodson  III  M.D'83  has  completed 
an  internship  at  Spartanburg  General  Hospital  and  is 
a  flight  surgeon  with  the  Air  Force  in  Lubbock,  Texas, 
where  he  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  live. 

James  F.  Frenzel  M.S.E.E.'83  is  an  engineer  at 
IBM  at  the  Research  Triangle  Park.  He  and  his  wife, 
Karen  Zaferjahn  M.S.E.E.'83,  live  in  Bahama, 
N.C. 

Stanley  A.  Gall  Jr.  '83  is  a  medical  student  at 
Duke,  and  his  wife,  Margaret  McCulston  Gall 

B.S.N.'83,  is  a  registered  nurse  at  the  medical  center. 
They  live  in  Durham. 

Lauren  Allison  Williams  Ghaffari  '83  is  an 

administrative  assistant  at  the  United  States  Commit- 
tee for  Unicef  in  New  York.  Her  husband,  Paul,  is 
completing  an  executive  training  program  at  Morgan 
Guaranty  Trust  Co. 

Gerl  Lynn  Hallerman  '83  received  her  M.B.A. 

in  June  from  the  University  of  Miami. 

Cheryl  Hanes  B.S.E.E.'83  is  working  on  her 
master's  in  biomedical  engineering  at  Dartmouth 
College. 


C<$f|p|ter  Kamp 
ler  '85 


•  "One  camper/one 
computer"  lab  instruction 

•  Latest  in  IBM  personal 
computers 

•  Experienced  staff  & 
innovative  curriculum 

•  Over  1800  campers  since 
1981 

•  All  camps  on  the  Duke 
campus  &  sponsored  by  the 
Duke  Computer  Science 
Department 


Give  your  child  a  truly 
worthwhile  summer  experience: 

a  mixture  of  learning  and  fun 
that  is  an  investment  in  the  future. 


LEVE 


Beginner 


Movice 
nediate 


Advanced 
Expert 


1  Week  Session 


2-Week  Sessions 

10-17  years  8-10  years 

June^August  1985       July  8-12,  1985 

IDULT  COURSE 
July  8-12,  1985 

ComputerLiteraey  Course  teaching  state-of-the-art  eurricuhims: 
'  '       '  sheets,  word  processing,  database,  graphics,  and  pro- 
ng la] 


Mail  to: 

Duke  University  Computer  Kamp 
04  North  Bldg.  /Duko  University 
Durham,  NC  27706/(919)  684-5645 
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Home  Phone  (  >  „ 

Work  Phone  (  )_ 


John  "Mac"  Jordan  Jr.  '83  works  in  Saxapahaw, 

N.C,  in  land  development  with  his  fathet,  John  M. 
Jordan  '58,  who  will  be  serving  his  fifth  term  in  the 
N.C.  House  of  Representatives. 

Michael  McNulty  '83  and  Karen  Munro 

McHulty  B.S.M.E.'84  live  in  Cincinnati  and  work 
for  General  Electtic. 

Robin  Yuder  Mlnskoff  '83  is  an  agent  trainee  for 
the  William  Morris  Agency  in  New  York,  where  her 
husband,  Steven,  is  vice  president  in  charge  of  prop- 
erty management  for  the  Minskoff  Organization. 

Dale  E.  Peele  M.Div.'83  works  in  corporate  rela- 
tions for  Duke's  development  office.  She  is  also  an 
associate  pastor  of  the  Russell  Memorial  C.M.E. 
Church. 

Beth  Bamett  Rltacco  '83  is  attending  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  for  her  certification  in  secondary 
education.  She  and  her  husband,  Jeff,  live  in  St.  Paul. 

Wendy  Elizabeth  Tate  M.Div.'83  is  a  minister  in 
the  United  Methodist  Church's  Virginia  conference. 
She  lives  in  Arlington. 

David  Carlton  Wade  M.Div.'83  has  been 
ordained  as  an  elder  in  the  United  Methodist 
Church. 

Rakesh  Kumar  Bhala  '84  is  working  on  his 
master's  degree  at  the  London  School  of  Economics. 

David  W.  Bonser  '84  and  Deborah  Hellman 
Bonser  '84  are  both  attending  law  school  at  the 
University  of  Texas  in  Austin. 

Walter  G.  Clocker  '84  is  attending  law  school  at 
Boston  University. 

Brendan  Daly  '84  is  a  reporter  for  the  Waterbury, 
Conn.,  American/Republican  newspapers. 

Maurice  S.  Luker  III  '84  is  a  student  at  Cornell 
University,  working  on  his  master's  in  the  history  of 
architecture. 

Joseph  F.  McElroy  '84  works  for  IBM  in  Raleigh 
as  a  programmer  in  the  NCP  Path  Control  Depart- 
ment. He  lives  in  Durham. 

Karen  Munro  McHulty  B.S.M.E/84  and 

Michael  McHulty  '83  live  in  Cincinnati  and  work 
for  General  Electric. 

Prayson  Will  Pate  B.S.E.E.'84  is  a  development 
engineer  for  Siecor  Fiberlan  at  the  Research  Triangle 
Park.  He  lives  in  Durham. 

Denlse  L.  Simon  '84  attends  Baylor  University's 
medical  school  in  Houston,  Texas. 

MARRIAGES:  Michael  James  Behr  '80  to 
Katherlne  Clalbourne  Johnson  B.S.N' .'80  on 

Aug.  1.  Residence:  Chicago  .  .  .  Glenn  William 

Brown  J.D/80  to  Amy  Margaret  Moss  on  April  14  .  . 

.  Linda  Sue  Chlovarl  '80  to  Edward  Robert 

Laskowskl  '80  in  June  1983.  Residence:  Windsor, 
Conn Susan  Dorsey  Eshelman  '80  to 

Matk  Tyre  Elliott  on  July  25.  Residence:  Charlotte, 
N.C. . . .  William  McKay  Gllllland  '80  to  Mary 
Lynn  Tuggle  on  July  25.  Residence:  Charlotte,  N.C.  .  . 
.  Gillian  Nicholas  '80  to  Thomas  Gilbert  Gabriel 
on  April  8.  Residence:  Honolulu,  Hawaii .  .  . 
Andrew  L.  Klrby  B.S.M.E.'80  to  Nancy  Elizabeth 
Trettis  on  June  16.  Residence:  Forest  Hills,  N.Y.  . .  . 
Stephen  M.  Mix  '80  to  Victoria  Landing  on  Aug. 

6,  1983.  Residence:  Rocky  Mount,  N.C Mark 

G.  Schwartz  '80  to  Sharon  Minches  on  June  9. 
Residence:  New  York  City  .  .  .  Joanne 
Shackford  B.S.M.E.'80  to  Christopher  A.  Munger 
on  May  26.  Residence:  San  Antonio,  Texas .  .  . 
Joseph  Szewczak  B.S.C.E  .'SO  to  Susan  Ann 
May  on  March  31.  Residence:  Providence,  R.I.  .  .  . 
Grace  C.  Tiffany  '80  to  Bruce  Frierdich  on  June  2. 

Residence:  Arlington,  Va Susan  E.  Beaty 

B.S.N.'81  to  Mark  B.  Hamnet  on  June  16  in  Charlotte. 
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Residence:  Chapel  Hill .  .  .  Cheryl  A.  Bondy  '81 
to  Mark  E.  Kaplan  on  June  24.  Residence:  Evanston, 

111 Richard  J.  Oobies  Jr.  '81  to  Susan 

McMlllln  '83  on  Aug.  11.  Residence:  Dayton,  Ohio  . 
. .  Barbara  Dubersteln  A.H.  Cert  '81  to  John  P. 
Bere  on  Nov.  24,  1982.  Residence:  Miramar,  Fla.  .  .  . 
Michael  D.  Fields  '81  to  Bea  C.  Roberts  on  April 
7.  Residence:  Southern  Pines,  N.C.  .  .  .  Leonard 
Mark  Kellermann  '81  to  Vivian  Patricia  Golden 
on  May  12.  Residence:  Cincinnati .  .  .  Edward  D. 
Miller  M.D/81  to  Joan  B.  Webster  on  April  14.  Resi- 
dence: Pittsburgh  . . .  Kevin  L.  Miller  '81  to  Lisa 
C.  Funderburk  '83  on  Aug.  18.  Residence: 

Winston-Salem,  N.C Christopher  B. 

Nellgan  '81  to  Erica  L.  Riccardi  '81  on  May  19. 

Residence:  Athens,  Ga Tammy  D.  Oakley 

A.H.  Cert  '81  to  Gary  L.  Albright  on  May  19  in  Duke 
Chapel.  Residence:  Hillsborough,  N.C.  .  .  .  George 
S.  Plattenburg  B.S.M.E.'81  to  Betsy  T. 
Nugent  '82  on  Nov.  12,  1983,  in  Rumson,  N.J.  Resi- 
dence: St.  Louis . . .  Lorl  Anne  Busony  B.S.N/82 
to  Philip  S.  Czekaj  on  Sept.  22.  Residence:  San 
Antonio  .  .  .  Beth  Carter  A.M/82  to  Daniel  F. 
Cassedy  on  June  23.  Residence:  Binghamton,  N.Y.  .  .  . 
Elizabeth  C.  Fort  '82  to  Robert  R.  Wylie  on  June 
30.  Residence:  Pineville,  N.C.  .  .  .  Heidi  L.  Hale 
'82  to  J.  Scott  Carter  B.S.E.E.'83  on  Aug.  25. 
Residence:  Durham  . . .  Christopher  John 
Kenney  '82  to  Marie  Lynette  Lucien  '82  on 
June  9.  Residence:  Williamsburg,  Va.  .  .  .  Holly 
Krashes  '82  to  William  B.  Savino  on  May  20.  Resi- 
dence: Ridgewood,  N.J. . . .  John  D.  Lane 
B.S.M.E/82  to  Cynthia  R.  Mason  '82  on  July  14. 
Residence:  Cleveland,  Ohio  .  .  .  John  Lindsay 
Marshall  '82  to  Elizabeth  Stlnson 
Alexander  '84  on  June  16.  Residence:  Louisville, 
Ky. . . .  Catherine  Maxwell  '82  to  Robert  W. 
Smith  on  May  26.  Residence:  Greensboro,  N.C.  .  .  . 
Harriet  E.  Shutt  '82  to  Christopher  Burrow  on 
May  25.  Residence:  Dallas,  Texas .  .  .  David 


Ernest  Albert  M.D'83  to  Elizabeth  Sue 

Taylor  '83  on  July  7.  Residence:  Durham  .  .  .  Beth 
Anne  Barnett  '83  to  Jeffrey  Louis  Ritacco  in  May. 

Residence:  St.  Paul,  Minn Heidi  L. 

Campbell  M.Div.'83  to  Ronald  R.  Robinson  on 
Aug.  25  ...  J.  Scott  Carter  B.S.E.E.'83  to  Heidi 
L.  Hale  '82  on  Aug.  25.  Residence:  Durham  .  .  . 
William  W.  Dodson  III  M.D .'83  to  Elizabeth  F. 
Jordan  on  June  23.  Residence:  Lubbock,  Texas  .  .  . 
Nicholas  Craig  Richard  Empson  J.D.'83  to 
Patricia  Lee  Patton  on  July  7 .  Residence:  Durham  .  .  . 
James  F.  Frenzel  M.S.E.E.'83  to  Karen  A. 
Zaferjahn  M.S.E.E.'83  on  May  19  in  Duke  Chapel. 
Residence:  Bahama,  N.C.  .  .  .  Stanley  Adolph 
Gall  Jr.  '83  to  Margaret  Blair  McCuiston 
B.S.N.'83  on  July  29.  Residence:  Durham  .  .  .  Susan 
Adams  Hodge  M.BA.'83  to  Gerald  A. 
Blackburn  M.B.A.'83  on  June  2.  Residence:  New 
York  City  . . .  Susan  McMillin  '83  to  Richard  J. 
Dobles  Jr.  '81  on  Aug.  11.  Residence:  Dayton, 
Ohio  . . .  Michael  McHulty  '83  to  Karen  A. 
Munro  '84  on  Oct.  13.  Residence:  Cincinnati .  .  . 
Bill  A.  Rankin  '83  to  Benay  Dunn  '84  in 
August.  Residence:  Washington,  DC.  .  .  .  Lauren 
Allison  Williams  '83  to  Paul  B.  Ghaffari  on  April 
7  in  Greenwich,  Conn.  .  .  .  Robin  Lynn  Yuder 
'83  to  Steven  Minskoff  on  May  6  in  New  York  City  .  . 

Elizabeth  Stlnson  Alexander  '84  to  John 
Lindsay  Marshall  '82  on  June  16.  Residence: 
Louisville,  Ky. . . .  Catherine  M.  Armstrong 
B.S.N.'84  to  Hilton  J.  Cochran  Jr.  on  May  26. 
Residence:  Pensacola,  Fla.  .  .  .  David  William 
Bonser  '84  to  Deborah  Ann  Hellman  '84  on 
July  14.  Residence:  Austin,  Texas  .  .  .  Joseph  W. 
Collins  M.Div.'84  to  Lura  Lynne  Scott  on  May  26  . . 

Susan  Melissa  Ellis  '84  to  David  Philip 
Mlkkelson  '84  on  April  22.  Residence:  Stafford, 

Va Scott  M.  Petty  '84  to  Elizabeth  Marie 

Mills  on  Aug.  4.  Residence:  Chapel  Hill  .  .  . 
Martha  R  Royal  M.H.A/84  to  Oliver  K.  Bagwell 


Jr.  on  May  26.  Residence:  Chapel  Hill. 

BIRTHS:  First  child  and  daughter  to  Suzanne 
Bernes  Almas  '80  and  James  Almas  on  April  5  in 
Los  Angeles.  Named  Emily  Louise  .  .  .  First  child  and 
daughter  to  Douglas  Arnold  '80  and  Lynn 
Calhoun  Arnold  '78,  M.B.A.'SO  on  Aug.  1. 
Named  Whitney  Lee  ...  A  son  to  John  A. 
Attaway  '80  and  Elizabeth  Attaway  on  Nov.  1, 
1983.  Named  John  A.  Ill  .  .  .  Second  child  and  son  to 
Nancy  Fleck  Melling  B.S.N/80  and  John 
Melllng  '80  on  June  16.  Named  Christopher  Fleck  . 
.  .  First  child  and  daughter  to  Blanche  Perla 
Paul  '80  and  Walter  B.  Paul  on  May  10.  Named 
Kristen  Elizabeth  .  .  .  First  child  and  son  to  Charles 
R.  Perry  J.D.'80  and  Ann  Upshaw  Perry  on  March 
17.  Named  Charles  R.  "Duke"  Jr.  ...  A  son  to  Peter 
R.  Skalak  M.B.A.'SO  and  Cindy  Skalak  on  June  27. 
Named  Daniel  Richard. 


DEATHS 


The  Register  has  received  notice  of  the  following 
deaths.  No  further  information  was  available. 

Elizabeth  Bullock  Kincheloe  '33  in  December 
1983  . . .  Isabel  Hanson  Tipton  Ph.P/34  in 

April  1981  .  .  .  Nancy  L.  Raper  '40  on  June  14  in 

Lexington,  N.C Grace  K.  Arbogast  A.M/48 

on  June  27  in  Arbovale,  W.  Va.  .  .  .  William  R. 
Burgamy  FT.  Cert  '58  . . .  Pearl  W.  Evans 

M.Div.'75onJuly2. 

DeWitt  StuttS  '15,  A.M/25  on  June  28  in 
Durham,  after  a  long  illness.  The  Carthage,  N.C, 
native  was  principal  of  Southside  School  and  West 
Durham  School,  now  E.K.  Powe,  until  1928  when  he 
became  principal  of  Erwin  Schools  in  Erwin.  He 
served  there  28  years.  He  was  an  Army  veteran  of 


The  Duke  Oxford  Shirt 


Dear  Fellow  Duke  Graduate, 

Lee  and  I  are  pleased  to  announce 
that  we  have  have  commissioned  the 
Aetna  Shirt  Corporation  of  Baltimore, 
Maryland  to  design  the  new  Duke 
Oxford  Buttondown  Shirt.  In  business 
since  1916,  Aetna  Shirt  is  the  licensee 
for  world  famous  designer  Adolfo.  For 
over  65  years,  Aetna  has  designed  and 
manufactured  the  highest  quality  men's 
and  ladies'  shirts  for  hundreds  of  out- 
standing stores  throughout  the  country. 

Men's  shirts  are  available  in  100% 
cotton  and  permanent  press  —  60%  cot- 
ton/40% dacron  polyester.  Each  shirt  is 
available  in  both  a  regular  and  tapered 
cut.  When  ordering,  please  specify 
which  body  style  you  require,  your  neck 
and  sleeve  sizes,  as  well  as  the  color(s) 
desired.  Ladies  shirts  are  available  in 
sizes  4-16,  perma-press  only.  Each  shirt 
will  be  distinctively  monogrammed  on  the  cuff  with  navy  Duke  lettering. 

For  a  limited  time  only,  we  are  able  to  offer  you  a  quantity  purchase  discount.  Regularly 
priced  at  $30.00  each,  you  may  purchase  three  shirts  for  $85.00,  six  for  $165.00,  or  one  dozen 
for  $324.00.  You  may  choose  any  assortment  of  colors  and  sizes  you  wish  to  qualify  for  this 
discount. 

All  checks  or  money  orders  should  be  made  payable  to  Duke  Shirts  and  remitted  to:  Im- 
ages In  Ivy,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Lexington,  Va.  24450.  Master  Card  and  Visa  purchases  are 
welcome.  As  your  Duke  Buttondown  will  be  tailored  to  your  requirements,  please  allow  6-8 
weeks  for  delivery . 

Proudly  display  your  support  of  Duke  while  making  this  quality  addition  to  your  fashion 
collection. 

Sincerely, 

Harry  L.  Wolf  '69 

Lee  Murphy  Wolf  '70 


Duke  Oxford  Buttondown 
Order  Form 
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Cash  or  Charfe: 

□  Check  or  money  order  payable  to  Duke  Shirts 
C  VIm  | 


:  MilNrCifl 


CW^Unw^-to. 
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IMMrH  -U.M 
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iM.XuBtU, 


Men's  Colors 
White,  Blue,  Ecru,  Pink,  Lilac 

Ladies'  Colors 

White,  Blue,  Yellow,  Pink,  Lilac 

$30.00  each  (for  1  or  2  shirts)/3  shirts  - 

$85.00/6  shirts  -  $165.00/12  shirts  -$324.00 
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World  War  I.  He  is  survived  by  his  daughter, 
Elizabeth  Stutts  Rogers  '47,  and  two 
grandchildren. 

John  Temple  Gobbel  '24  on  July  26  in  Chapel 
Hill  after  a  long  illness.  Gobbel  was  former  chairman 
of  the  Chapel  Hill  school  board,  former  chairman  of 
the  Chatham  County  ABC  Board,  former  president 
of  the  Chapel  Hill  Red  Cross  and  former  president  of 
the  Chapel  Hill-Carrboro  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He 
retired  from  NCNB  National  Bank  as  senior  vice 
president  and  trust  officer  in  1968.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  Virginia,  a  daughter,  two  sisters,  a  brother, 
L.L.  Gobbel  '18,  A.M.77,  and  six  grandchildren. 

O.  C.  Godfrey  Jr.  '29  on  July  27  at  his  home  in 
Salisbury,  N.C.  He  was  Salisbury's  public  housing 
authority  director  from  1968  to  1976.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Duke  football  team  and  Delta  Sigma  Pi 
fraternity.  The  Spencer,  N.C,  native  worked  at 
Crescent  Motor  Co.  before  joining  Retail  Credit  Co. 
He  served  with  the  Army  Air  Corps  during  World 
War  II,  and  then  worked  for  Atlantic  Acceptance 
Corp.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Esther,  two  daugh- 
ters, and  a  sister. 

S.R.  McEachern  '29  on  July  11  in  Midland,  N.C. 
He  earned  his  master's  in  education  from  Appala- 
chian State  University.  He  was  an  educator  for  39 
years,  teaching  and  coaching  in  the  Mt.  Pleasant 
schools  and  as  principal  of  the  AT.  Allen  School  and 
the  Bethel  School.  He  retired  in  1967.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  N.C.  Education  Association,  the  Mid- 
land Lions  Club,  the  Retired  Teachers  Association, 
the  Western  N.C.  United  Methodist  Conference,  and 
the  board  of  trustees  of  Bethel  United  Methodist 
Church.  He  chaired  the  Cabarrus  County  American 
Cancer  Society  for  several  years.  He  is  survived  by  two 
daughters,  a  sister,  and  five  grandchildren. 
H.  Wallace  Taylor  '30  on  March  11.  He  founded 
Wallace  Taylor  Si  Associates,  credit  consultants  in 
Greensboro,  N.C.  He  was  a  member  of  Duke's  football 
and  swimming  teams  and  Pi  Kappa  Phi  fraternity.  He 
also  played  golf  in  his  retirement  and  shot  a  75  at 
Duke  during  his  50th  class  reunion.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  Dorothy,  and  a  son. 

Richard  M.  Cann  '36,  LL.B/38  on  Nov.  24, 1983, 
in  Asheville,  N.C.  He  is  survived  by  his  brother, 
John  E.  Cann  '41 ,  and  two  sisters,  one  of  whom  is 
Joy  Cann  Slegel  '41. 

John  Lincoln  Flnan  A.M.'37  of  a  heart  attack  on 
March  22  in  Pittsfield,  Vt.  The  professor  emeritus  and 
former  chairman  of  the  psychology  department  at 
George  Washington  University  earned  his  bachelor's 
at  Harvard  and  his  doctorate  in  psychology  from  Yale. 
He  served  in  World  War  II  and  began  his  teaching 
career  at  Oberlin  College.  In  1951,  he  joined  the 
Human  Resources  Office,  an  agency  run  by  GWU 
under  contract  to  the  Army,  as  deputy  director  and 
director  of  its  motivation,  morale,  and  leadership 
division.  In  1961,  he  directed  the  Human  Population 
Research  Laboratory  at  the  California  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health  at  Berkeley  until  joining  the 
GWU  faculty  as  professor  and  department  chairman. 
In  1967 ,  he  moved  to  Castleton  State  College  in 
Vermont  and  retired  in  1975.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Susan,  a  daughter,  and  a  grandchild. 

H.  Franklin  Bowers  '38  on  Nov.  16, 1983.  He 
played  football  for  Duke  and  was  a  high  school  foot- 
ball coach  in  Petersburg,  Va.  He  was  an  Army  first 
lieutenant  in  World  War  II.  From  1948  until  he 
retired  in  1979,  he  was  manager  and  director  of  opera- 
tions at  Duke.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Betty,  and  a 
brother. 

Maxine  Chambers  Engert  '40  on  July  2, 1981, 
in  Champaign,  111.  She  was  coordinator  for  public 
service  and  television  programming  in  the  University 
of  Illinois  Public  Affairs  Office.  Engert,  who  received 
her  master's  in  communications  from  U.I.,  taught 


English  there  for  five  years  and  later  produced  radio 
and  television  shows  for  the  university  president's 
office.  She  was  a  member  of  Kappa  Alpha  Theta 
sorority,  the  Junior  League,  and  chairwoman  of  the 
United  Way.  She  also  served  on  the  board  of  the  Red 
Cross  and  Children's  Health  and  Aid  Society.  She  is 
survived  by  her  husband,  Lloyd,  a  daughter,  and  her 
father. 

Albert  J.  Esgaln  J.D/43  on  Nov.  2,  1983,  in 
Naples,  Fla.  An  acknowledged  expert  on  internation- 
al law,  he  was  an  attorney  with  the  Department  of  the 
Army  for  more  than  30  years.  He  earned  his 
bachelor's  and  master's  from  Ohio  State  University 
and  a  master's  in  law  from  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity. He  also  received  a  diploma  in  international 
law  from  Cambridge  University  in  England  and  a 
certificate  in  international  law  from  the  Hague,  The 
Netherlands.  From  1946  to  1953,  he  served  in  Europe, 
first  as  assistant  chief  of  the  military  justice  division 


headquarters  EUCOM,  and  then  as  special  assistant 
to  the  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Army  on  public 
and  private  international  law.  In  1955,  he  received  a 
Rockefeller  Public  Service  Award  for  outstanding 
government  service,  and  gold  medal  awards  in  1967 
and  1976  for  the  tesolution  of  complex  international 
law  problems  involving  the  U.S.  Army.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  Mary,  a  brother,  and  two  nieces. 

Blake  Fawcett  '43,  M.D.'47  on  Dec.  7, 1983,  at 
his  home  in  Eden,  N.C.  A  native  of  Greenbrier, 
WVa.,  he  was  a  veteran  of  World  War  II  and  the 
Korean  War.  He  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Deryl 
Hart  Society,  a  life  member  of  the  Davison  Club,  and 
a  member  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  the 
American  College  of  Surgery,  the  American  Board  of 
Surgery,  and  the  N.C.  and  Rockingham  County 
medical  societies.  He  joined  the  Morehead  Memorial 
Hospital  staff  in  1970  and  was  president  of  the 
medical  staff  in  1974-75.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
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'Rediscover' 
<Dukv 


/Tl     tow's  a  good  time  to  return 

I  \  I  to  the  campus  and  visit 
*"      \    some  old  familiar  places. 
Things  may  have  changed  a  bit  since 
you  were  tost  here.  'But  don't  worry. 
'We've  got  a  handy  book  that  will  guide 
your  feet  and  eyes.  "Stones,  'Bricks  and 
faces"  is  a  guide  to  the  campus  that  in- 
cludes five  mapped-out  walking  tours. 
The  book  has  56  photographs  and  des- 
criptions of  buddings  and  places.  'Even 
if  you  don't  get  back  soon,  the  112-page 
book  will  be  a  pleasure  to  have  at 
home— or  to  give  to  somebody. 


STONES 
BRICKS 
@>FACES 

Marguerite  E.  Schumann 


ush  me copies  rf  "Stones, 

'Bricks  andjaces,"  a  walking  guide  to  Thtke 
University',  at  $2.50  each,  which  includes 
mailing,  \\grth  Carolina  residents  add  ten 
cents  sates  tax. 


CITY,  STATE,  ZIP 


Mailorders  to:  Cjothic  'Bookshop,  T.O.  Drawer  £5W",  "Duke 
Station,  Tnirham,  ?\£C  27706 


Mildred,  a  daughter,  Barbara  Fawcett  '80,  three 
sons,  and  a  grandchild. 

Camilla  Greebe  Lockwood  '45  of  cancer  on 
April  30  in  N,  Hollywood,  Calif.  She  is  survived  by 
her  husband,  Fred,  five  children,  her  mother,  a 
brother,  a  sister,  and  four  grandchildren. 

James  G.  Stow  '46  on  June  23  in  Williamson, 
N.Y.  The  former  restaurateur  had  been  in  declining 
health  for  many  years.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  a 
son,  a  daughter,  and  two  grandchildren. 

Alton  Lee  Suggs  Jr.  '48  on  Aug.  18  in  Durham, 
after  a  long  illness.  He  was  a  self-employed  contractor 
and  developer  for  rhe  past  32  years.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  Marion,  his  parents,  a  daughter,  two  sons,  a 
sister,  and  a  grandchild. 

Joanne  Wharton  Coe  '49  of  cancer  on  May  14 
at  her  home  in  Rockville,  Md.  The  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
native  was  a  former  school  teacher.  She  was  editor  of 
the  Greensrieet,  a  community  newspaper,  and  active  in 
Girl  Scouts,  the  PTA,  and  the  American  Field 
Service  International  Scholarship  Committee.  She  is 
survived  by  her  husband,  Lowry  N.  Coe  '47,  and 
two  daughters. 

Martha  Sue  Taylor  Henson  '50  on  July  18  in 
Greenville,  N.C.,  from  injuries  sustained  in  an  auto- 
mobile accident.  The  Farmville  N.C.,  native  had 
been  a  resident  of  Greenville  for  the  past  30  years, 
and  was  a  real  estate  agent  for  the  past  ten  years.  She 
is  survived- by  her  husband,  Marshal,  two  daughters, 
her  mother,  and  a  sister. 

Rembrandt  P.  Lane  '50  of  lung  cancer  on  July  8 
in  Los  Angeles.  He  earned  his  M.B.A.  from  Columbia 
University  and  worked  at  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  and 
Northeast  Airlines.  He  joined  the  Republic  Corp., 
where  he  was  vice  president,  ten  years  ago.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  Shirley,  a  son,  a  daughter,  and  a 
sister. 

Mary  Olive  Thomas  Ph.D.'56  on  Dec.  23,  1983, 
of  a  heart  attack  while  visiting  relatives  in  Auburn, 
Ala.  A  professor  of  English  at  Georgia  State  Univer- 
sity in  Atlanta,  she  was  a  recognized  scholar  in 
Renaissance  literature,  and  taught  courses  in 
Shakespeare,  Spenser,  Milton,  and  world  literature. 
She  joined  the  GSU  faculty  in  1961  after  teaching  at 
Milwaukee-Downer  College.  She  had  also  taught  at 
Auburn  University.  The  Opelika,  Ala.,  native  earned 
her  bachelor's  at  Agnes  Scott  College  and  her 
master's  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill.  She  was  a  member  of 
the  Modern  Language  Association  and  the  Renais- 
sance Society  of  America.  She  is  survived  by  her 
mother  and  a  brother. 

John  E.  Morris  '58  on  April  24  in  High  Point, 
N.C.  The  Hertford,  N.C.,  native  was  on  Duke's  foot- 
ball and  baseball  teams.  He  earned  his  master's  in 
education  from  UNC-Chapel  Hill  in  1964  and 
coached  football  and  baseball  in  high  schools  in 
Edenton  and  Roxboro.  In  1967,  he  became  athletic 
director  and  football  coach  at  Reidsville  Senior  High 
School.  Within  two  years,  the  team  won  the  Western 
3-A  State  Championship  and  again  in  1970.  Morris 
joined  High  Point's  Andrews  High  School  in  1973.  In 
1975,  Morris,  a  diabetic,  had  to  have  both  legs 
amputated.  He  was  city  schools  athletic  director  in 
High  Point  from  1976  until  his  death.  He  was  selected 
district  coach  eight  times,  was  vice  president  of  the 
N.C.  High  School  Athletic  Directors  Association  in 
1971-72  and  president  in  1972-73.  In  1976  he  received 
the  National  Federation  Citation  as  one  of  six  out- 
standing U.S.  high  school  athletic  administrators.  In 
1978  he  was  named  High  Point's  most  outstanding 
handicapped  worker,  and  in  1979  he  received  the 
Governors  Award  as  one  of  the  state's  outstanding 
handicapped  workers.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Ann; 
two  daughters,  Martha  Mayo  Morris  '83  and 
Susan  Blount  Morris  '83;  his  mother;  and  a 


Mitchell  D.  Ferrill  D.F'63  on  June  17  in  Roca,    ' 
Neb.  He  was  a  forestry  professor  at  the  University  of 
Nebraska  and  had  taught  at  the  University  of 
Connecticut.  He  earned  his  bachelor's  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri  and  his  master's  at  Louisiana  State 
University.  He  served  as  president  of  the  boatd  of 
trustees  of  the  National  Arbor  Day  Foundation  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  American  Foresters, 
the  American  Forestry  Association,  Sigma  Xi  frater- 
nity, and  Gamma  Sigma  Delta.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Jean,  a  son,  two  daughters,  and  his  parents. 

Robert  Sheldon  Rixse  MP/72  on  July  1  of 
gunshot  wounds  inflicted  by  an  unknown  assailant  at 
his  Alexandria,  Va.,  home.  Born  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  he  earned  his  undergraduate  degree  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  He  spent  a  year  at 
Children's  Hospital  in  DC.  before  entering  private 
practice  as  a  pediatrician  in  Alexandria.  He  had 
served  for  several  years  as  crew  and  football  team 
physician  at  Alexandria  high  schools.  He  is  survived 
by  three  daughters. 

Stephen  Prince  '78  of  cancer  on  April  22  in 
Bethesda,  Md.  He  was  a  computer  systems  analyst.  He 
is  survived  by  his  parents. 

Dr.  Kenneth  Pickrell 

A  pioneer  in  plastic  surgery,  Dr.  Kenneth  L.  Pickrell 
died  at  Duke  Hospital  on  Aug.  20.  He  was  74.  The 
former  chief  of  Duke's  division  of  plastic  and  maxillo- 
facial surgery  received  his  bachelor's  in  1931  from 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College  and  his  medical  degree 
from  Johns  Hopkins.  He  joined  Duke's  surgery  depart- 
ment in  1944. 

Pickrell  established  a  residency  training  program  in 
plastic  surgery  during  his  tenure  as  chief  of  the  divi- 
sion from  1966  to  1975.  He  retired  in  1980  and  joined 
a  private  practice  group  in  Durham. 

He  served  as  president  of  the  American  Society  of 
Plastic  Surgeons  and  as  chairman  of  the  American 
Board  of  Plastic  Surgery.  In  1961,  he  was  selected  as 
N.C.  Physician  of  the  Year  for  his  service  to  crippled 
children  and  adults.  Throughout  his  career  he  pub- 
lished more  than  175  scientific  articles  and  textbook 
chapters. 

Earlier  this  yeat,  the  surgery  department  honored 
Pickrell  by  establishing  an  endowed  scholarship 
which  provides  full  tuition  each  year  for  a  Duke 
medical  student.  The  Pickrell  scholarship  will  be 
awarded  for  the  first  time  in  1985 . 

Pickrell  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Victoria,  four  daugh- 
ters, one  of  whom  is  Anna  Futrell  '65,  and  six 
grandchildren. 

Kathleen  Price  Bryan 

A  major  benefactor  of  North  Carolina  civic,  cultural, 
educational,  and  charitable  causes,  Kathleen  Price 
Bryan  died  on  Aug.  6  in  Greensboro,  N.C.  She  was 
84.  She  had  been  in  poor  health  for  the  past  ten 
years. 

Bryan  and  her  husband,  Joseph  M.  Bryan  Sr., 
donated  $4.25  million  to  Duke's  new  student  union 
building,  which  bears  their  name.  They  have  also 
donated  money  for  buildings  at  Guilford,  Davidson, 
Queens,  and  Bennett  colleges  and  N.C.  A&T  Univer- 
sity. They  also  contributed  $1  million  to  help  start  the 
N.C.  Science  and  Math  School  in  Durham.  She 
funded  scholarships,  a  professorship,  and  a  prestigious 
lecture  series  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Greensboro. 

The  daughter  of  the  president  of  Jefferson  Standard 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  she  was  bom  in  Greensboro  in 
1900.  She  attended  Notre  Dame  Academy  (now  Col- 
lege of  Notre  Dame)  and  was  an  alumna  of  Converse 
College  in  Spartanburg,  Va.  She  was  president  of  the 
Bryan  Family  Foundation  Inc.,  vice  president  of 
Kayanjo  Investment  Corp.,  a  director  of  Jefferson 
Standard  Life  Insurance  Co.,  and  a  member  of  numer- 
ous civic,  cultural,  and  educational  foundations. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  three  children,  nine 
grandchildren,  and  two  great-grandchildren. 
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$50,000  Cash 

or  Appreciated 

Stock 


Donated 

to  Unitrust 

with  Income 

to  Child 


Savings  #1 

Income  Tax 

Deduction 

Saves  $15,600 


Income  for 
Child's  College  Expenses 


5  year 


9%  payout 


Year  3 
$4,500 


Savings  #2 
Capital  Gains  Tax 

Avoided  if 
Appreciated  Stock 


Duke  Receives 

Year  6 
$50,000 


Year  4 
$4,500 


Year  5 

$4,500 


Child's  Total  Income 
$22,500 


You 

can  provide 

income  to  your  child 

or  grandchild  for  college  expenses  while 

making  a  gift  to  Duke. 


If  you  establish  a  five  year  Unitrust  with 
$  50,000  in  principal  and  an  annual  income 
payment  of  9%  to  your  child  or  grandchild  for 
college  expenses,  you  will  receive  an  immediate 
income  tax  deduction  of  approximately  $  3 1 ,200 
which  results  in  a  tax  savings  of  $  1 5,600  (assuming 
a  50  percent  Federal  income  tax  bracket).  The 
$4,500  per  year  (9%  of  $50,000)  goes  directly  to 
the  child  at  essentially  no  tax  to  them. 


Without  the  trust,  you  must  earn  $45,000 
($9,000  for  5  years)  to  provide  $22,500  (the 
$4,500  annual  income)  for  the  child.  Under  the 
trust  arrangement  it  costs  you  only  $34,400 
($50,000  in  trust  less  the  $15,600  tax  savings)  to 
generate  the  same  $22, 500  for  the  child  during  the 
five  years  of  the  trust. 


To  learn  more  about  this  tax-wise  plan,  please  call 
or  write: 

Michael  R.  Potter 
Director  of  Planned  Giving 
2127  Campus  Drive 
Duke  University 
Durham,  N.C.  27706 
(919)684-5347 
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DUKE  FORUM 


CUTBACK 
CONTROVERSY 

Editors: 

The  faulty  reasoning  which  led  Duke's 
Medical  School  Advisory  Committee  to 
recommend  a  cutback  in  class  size  by  13  per- 
cent over  the  next  five  years  [July-August] 
could  not  have  stemmed  from  a  good  liberal 
arts  education  which  Duke  can  provide.  In 
fact,  the  recommendation  is  dumbfounding 
and  a  potential  embarrassment  to  Duke. 

The  objective  of  a  great  university  like 
Duke  should  be  to  provide  a  quality  educa- 
tion—knowledge—to both  undergraduate 
and  graduate  students.  The  medical  school's 
mission  should  be  to  train  doctors  and  con- 
tribute to  medical  knowledge.  It  should  not 
participate  in  a  medical  OPEC  which  has 
had  as  its  basis  the  selfish  interests  of  a  par- 
ticular segment  of  the  population. 

In  my  opinion,  the  culture  which  now 
dominates  the  medical  profession  must 
change  if  we  are  to  achieve  cost-effective 
health  care.  The  traditional  role  of  the 
doctor  as  expert  practitioner,  the  purveyor  of 
technical  skills,  is  much  of  the  problem. 
Doctors  have  contributed  little  to  the  fields 
of  prevention  and  hospital  management, 
and  have  failed  to  redefine  the  role  of  medi- 
cine in  our  modem,  information-based 
society.  We  still  teach  pretty  much  the  same 
way  in  medical  schools  today  as  we  did  forty 
years  ago,  with  heavy  emphasis  upon 
sciences  and  inadequate  provision  for  edu- 
cating students  in  the  humanities.  If  more  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  had  a 
good  liberal  arts  background,  the  country 
would  be  both  richer  and  healthier  today. 

Here  is  an  alternative  suggestion:  reserve 
13  percent  of  each  new  medical  school  class 
for  students  to  be  selected  "at  large"  from  the 
liberal  arts  school.  Many  otherwise  qualified 
students  are  turned  off  by  the  medical  school 
admissions  process.  The  prestige  and  in- 
comes associated  with  medicine  attract 
bright  students  but  not  always  the  best  for 
the  profession.  To  insure  its  own  position 
and  future  as  a  top  medical  school,  Duke 
should  recruit  to  achieve  greater  diversity  in 
its  medical  student  body. 

In  short,  I  think  it  would  be  a  pity  for 
Duke's  medical  school  to  reduce  the  number 
of  billets  it  has  for  training  future  medical 
leaders.  The  challenge  is  to  change  admis- 
sions policies  so  as  to  admit  more  students  to 


medical  school  with  a  broader  perspec- 
tive of  medicine  and  its  role  in  today's 
society.  For  Duke  to  cut  back  its  enrollment 
by  13  percent,  in  my  opinion,  would  be 
unconscionable. 

John  J.  Mackowski  '48 
New  York,  New  York 


Editors: 

Cheers  for  your  coverage  of  the  cutbacks  in 
the  size  of  medical  school  classes.  It  smacks 
of  real  journalism,  not  pap.  It  is  the  kind  of 
reporting  that  will  make  alumni  more 
interested  in  what  is  happening  at  Duke,  and 
ultimately  more  supportive. 

More,  please. 

EdRickards'63,J.D.'66 
New  York,  New  York 


TWO  CHEERS 

Editors: 

As  a  continuing  reader  of  the  Duke  alumni 
publication  in  its  various  permutations  over 
the  years,  I  want  to  say  that  the  present  Duke 
Magazine  rates  at  the  very  top.  The  past 
periodicals  that  have  communicated  with 
the  alumni  have  had  their  strong  points 
(particularly  in  the  last  several  years),  but  the 
July-August  issue  of  Duke  Magazine  deserves 
special  commendation.  All  of  you  who 
contributed  to  the  great  Leonard  Silk 
interview,  "Sizing  Up  the  New  Prosperity," 
should  be  congratulated. 

Sylvia  Hoover  Schrack  '46 
Rockville,  Maryland 


Editors: 

I  am  a  graduate  of  Duke,  and  am  in  charge 
of  attendance  for  my  class's  upcoming  tenth 
reunion.  Serving  in  that  position  has 
allowed  me  to  contact  a  number  of  my  Duke 
friends.  During  conversations  with  them  I 
have  received  a  number  of  compliments  on 
the  new  Duke  Magazine. 

This  morning  I  received  my  July-August 
issue,  and  I  would  like  to  add  my  compli- 
ments to  those  of  my  friends.  Both  the 
production  quality  and  the  depth  of  treat- 


ment of  subjects  make  this  a  magazine  that  I 
am  pleased  to  read  and  to  send  to  friends, 
business  associates,  and  prospective  students. 

Max  N.  Wallace  74 
Durham,  North  Carolina 


DAVID  WHO? 

Editors: 

I  must  take  exception  to  one  article  in 
Duke  Magazine,  about  "New  Waves"  on 
campus  [July-August]:  "WDUK,  which 
began  broadcasting  in  1974..."  implies  that 
this  was  the  first  venture  of  Duke  into  radio 
broadcasting.  Whatever  happened  to 
WDBS,  which  we  enjoyed  in  the  1950s? 

Another  quote:  "Working  in  Duke's  elec- 
tronic media  can  be  the  basis  of  a  career..." 
Has  not  your  writer,  Class  of  '84,  ever  heard 
of  Good  Morning  America,  hosted  by  David 
Hartman,  our  famous  alumnus?  Please  give 
your  readers  the  facts! 

Thomas  W  Moody  B.S.E.E.'58 
Pensacola,  Florida 

Given  Duke's  long  and  varied  history  in  radio, 
we  had  no  intention  of  implying  that  it  began  in 
1974  with  WDUK.  As  reported  in  the  Duke 
Alumni  Register  [May-June  1983],  "student- 
run  radio  has  been  active  at  the  university  since 
1950,  with  the  establishment  ofWDBS-AM." 
Indeed,  David  Hartman  '56  launched  his  media 
career  at  Duke,  working  at  WDBS-AM  during 
his  freshman  through  junior  years. 


IF  WE  ONLY 
HAP  A  BRAIN 

Editors: 

Your  list  of  Anne  Tyler's  novels  [Sep- 
tember-October] contained  an  error— her 
second  novel  was  The  Tin  Can  Tree.  As 
devoted  admirers  of  her  work,  we  could  not 
let  this  pass!  The  Tin  Can  Man— the  title  you 
listed— sounds  like  a  lost  work  of  L.  Frank 
Baum's. 

Richard  Waugaman,  M.D.73 
Elisabeth  P.  Waugaman  Ph.D'77 
Potomac,  Maryland 
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DUKE  SPORTS 


MAKING  A 


SPLASH  IN  THE 


OLYMPICS 


ogshead.  The  origin 
of  the  surname  is 
English.  It  renders  an 
immediate  mental 
picture,  albeit  not  par- 
ticularly appealing. 
But  for  those  who 
found  themselves 
caught  up  in  the  excitment  surrounding  the 
Olympic  Games  this  past  summer,  the  name 
Hogshead  will  likely  conjure  up  a  different 
image. 

Her  first  name  is  Nancy.  She  is  5  feet,  10 
inches  tall,  tanned,  broad  shouldered,  mus- 
cular, with  a  euphoric  and  winsome  smile. 
The  golden  lights  in  her  hair  match  the  cele- 
brated gold  medallions  that  dangle  from  her 
neck.  "Hogshead  is  a  great  name,"  she 
laughs.  "People  tend  to  remember  it." 

Nancy  Hogshead  '86  has  returned  to  the 
Duke  campus  after  a  summer  that  exceeded 
her  most  ambitious  dreams.  She  left  Los 
Angeles  in  August  with  four  medals— three 
golds  and  a  silver— for  her  swimming  per- 
formances. In  both  of  her  individual  medal- 
winning  events,  Hogshead  clocked  a 
personal  best.  She  also  became  the  first 
Olympic  swimmer  ever  to  share  a  gold  medal 
with  another  swimmer  by  posting  an  iden- 
tical time  with  Carrie  Steinseifer  of 
Saratoga,  California,  in  the  100-meter  free- 
style. In  her  team  events,  Hogshead  swam 
the  anchor,  and  she  and  her  teammates  tied 
the  American  record  in  the  400-meter  free- 
style relay. 

Suddenly  life  for  Nancy  Hogshead,  22,  is 
brimming  with  possibilities  she  never  before 
considered.  Suddenly  living  in  a  West 
Campus  dorm  (House  C),  attending  sorority 
meetings  (Pi  Beta  Phi),  going  to  classes  for  a 
major  in  political  science  with  additional 
coursework  in  women's  studies,  and  eating 
with  the  crowds  in  the  campus  dining  halls 
have  become  more  like  press  conferences 
than  part  of  the  student  routine.  Everyone 
wants  to  hear  about  the  Olympics.  Everyone 
wants  to  offer  congratulations.  The  phone  in 


NANCY  HOGSHEAD'S 
GOLDEN  OPPORTUNITIES 

BY  GEORGANN  EUBANKS 


Hogshead  will  make  a 

cameo  appearance  on 

TV's  "Love  Boat,"  and 

the  press  has  speculated 

about  film  projects. 


her  room  seldom  stops  ringing -prospective 
agents,  reporters,  anonymous  suitors,  people 
wanting  her  to  speak  at  public  functions  or 
endorse  a  cause. 


But  Hogshead  can  handle  it.  She  is  gra- 
cious, energetic,  articulate,  and  patient  with 
the  barrage  of  questions.  "People  will  get 
bored  with  it,"  she  says  philosophically. 
"Eventually  I'm  going  to  be  a  normal  student 
and  my  professors  will  ask,  'Why  was  this 
paper  not  turned  in  on  time?'  And  I'll  go  to 
sorority  meetings  and  be  a  regular  person. 
Yes,  I  look  forward  to  it." 

Born  in  Iowa  and  raised  in  Florida, 
Hogshead  learned  to  swim  about  the  same 
time  she  learned  to  talk.  Her  parents  bought 
a  boat  when  the  family  settled  in  Gaines- 
ville, where  her  father  won  a  fellowship  as  an 
orthopedic  surgeon  at  the  University  of 
Florida.  "My  parents  wanted  to  drown-proof 
me.  In  fact,  they  wanted  me  to  be  able  to 
swim  at  least  a  mile,  since  we  did  a  lot  of  deep 
sea  fishing."  When  she  was  7,  Hogshead 
began  serious  swimming  lessons  with  Eddie 
Reese,  now  the  coach  of  several  national- 
champion  teams  at  the  University  of  Texas. 
"The  first  time  I  ever  jumped  in  the  water 
and  swam  to  Eddie,  he  said,  'Hey,  she's  pretty 
good.  She  could  be  a  world-class  swimmer.' " 

Other  athletic  activities  filled  her  child- 
hood: Eddie  Reese's  wife  was  her  gymnastics 
coach.  "Gymnastics  was  actually  more 
important  to  me  at  first,  but  I  was  afraid  of 
injury,  and  I  could  never  have  gone  as  far  in 
gymnastics  because  of  my  height.  Up  until  I 
was  11,  I  was  involved  in  a  whole  bunch  of 
things— swimming,  gymnastics,  running, 
ballet,  flute -I  literally  went  from  lesson  to 
lesson  every  day." 

Always  self-assured  and  goal-oriented, 
Hogshead  began  to  focus  on  swimming  to 
the  exclusion  of  her  other  activities  when 
she  was  in  junior  high  school.  At  age  12, 
after  her  family  had  moved  to  Jacksonville, 
Florida,  where  they  live  now,  Nancy  made 
the  nationals  in  swimming.  "Everything  but 
swimming  became  secondary."  In  1977,  at 
age  15,  she  moved  back  to  Gainesville  alone 
to  train  for  the  1980  Olympics.  She  made  the 
U.S.  team  in  two  events,  but  the  Moscow 
boycott  prevented  her  from  competing. 
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Title  IX,  part  of  a  federal 
act  passed  in  1972, 
mandated  equal  access 
for  female  athletes  with  e 
simple  formulation:  "No  per- 
son in  the  United  States  shall, 
on  the  basis  of  sex,  be  ex- 
cluded from  participation  in, 
be  denied  the  benefits  of,  or 
be  subjected  to  discrimination 
under  any  education  program 
or  activity  receiving  federal 
assistance."  Covering  federally 
assisted  institutions  from  pre- 
schools  to  universities,  Title 
IX  helped  open  the  door  for 
women  dreaming  of  Olympic 
gold  like  Nancy  Hogshead  or 
simply  vying  for  the  chance  to 
compete  seriously  at  the  inter- 
collegiate level. 

"Title  IX  was  a  very  impor- 
tant event  in  college  athletics," 
says  Duke  law  professor  John 
Weistart.  "But  Title  IX  has 
become  a  shorthand  way  of 
talking  about  a  much  larger 
phenomenon.  I  think  the  cur- 
rent interest  in  women's  sports 
is  part  of  a  general  social 
demand  for  equal  treatment 
for  women.  In  recent  years, 


this  attitude  has  actually  been 
more  compelling  than  the 
legal  mandate  to  provide  com- 
petitive outlets  for  women." 

Weistart's  specialty  is  sports 
law.  He  has  written  one  book, 
The  Law  of  Sports,  and  is 
working  on  a  second  that 
deals  with  the  public  policy 
issues  raised  by  the  burgeon- 
ing and  lucrative  enterprise  of 
college  sports.  Weistart 
teaches  a  course  in  the  law 
school  called  "Athletics  and 
the  Legal  Process." 

Title  IX's  impact  has  dimin- 
ished in  the  last  few  years, 
Weistart  believes.  "The 
enforcement  of  Title  IX  has 
not  been  a  high  priority  with 
the  current  administration  in 
Washington.  The  Justice 
Department  under  Reagan 
has  chosen  to  focus  on  other 
civil  rights  legislation." 
Further,  says  the  law  professor, 
the  Supreme  Court  has  practi- 
cally rendered  Title  IX 
toothless  by  ruling  that  the 
statute  can  only  be  enforced 
at  schools  where  federal  fund- 
ing has  been  specifically  ear- 


marked for  sports  programs. 
That  means  that  the  more 
common  presence  of  federal 
subsidies  to  universities  for 
other  purposes —scientific 
research,  for  example— 
doesn't  automatically  give  the 
federal  government  jurisdic- 
tion to  enforce  the  Title  DC 
rules. 

"However,  Title  LX  was  and 
is  an  important  law  because  it 
has  prompted  colleges  to 
improve  or  create  new  pro- 
grams for  women,"  says 
Weistart.  "It  has  had  a  'watch- 
dog effect.'  As  with  many  laws 
on  the  books,  the  prospect  of 
litigation  has  been  more  force- 
ful than  the  actual  suits 
brought  to  court.  Title  LX 
came  at  an  opportune  time." 

Weistart  suggests  that  the 
most  recent  impetus  behind 
women's  participation  in  col- 
lege level  sports  has  come 
from  the  growing  recognition 
among  parents  and  their  chil- 
dren that  it  is  simply  not  fair 
for  women  and  girls  to  be  ex- 
cluded. "If  sports  programs 
produce  benefits  for  the  parti- 
cipants, why  should  anyone 
be  left  out?  I  think  the  social 


forces  that  exist  now  which 
encourage  equal  participation 
in  athletics  among  men  and 
women  are  likely  to  ensure 
that  women  will  continue  to 
be  important.  The  demand  is 
there,  even  at  the  private 
secondary  schools  that  are  not 
subject  to  federal  legislation." 

The  Supreme  Court's  deci- 
sion about  institutional  liabil- 
ity has  prompted  a  new  round 
of  legal  debate  on  Title  IX, 
according  to  Weistart.  "There 
are  bills  in  Congress  now  that 
would  amend  Title  LX  so  that 
any  school  receiving  federal 
subsidy  for  any  purpose 
would  be  subject  to  the 
enforcement  of  Title  LX."  The 
proponents  of  the  pending 
legislation  argue  that  this,  in 
fact,  was  the  original  intention 
of  the  architects  of  Title  LX 
and  that  the  Supreme  Court's 
interpretation  of  the  statute 
was  too  narrow. 

"Title  LX  or  not,"  says 
Weistart,  "there's  probably  no 
going  back." 
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Unruffled,  Hogshead  headed  for  college, 
ready  to  focus  on  academics  rather  than 
aquatics.  "I  wanted  to  put  academics  first 
and  to  live  like  other  people  did."  Duke 
swimming  coach  Bob  Thompson  offered 
Hogshead  the  only  scholarship  he  has  ever 
given  in  his  six  years  at  the  university.  "I 
didn't  want  to  go  to  a  big  swimming  school; 
and  Duke  had  a  great  national  reputation  for 
academics.  I  wanted  to  be  within  driving 
distance  from  home,  to  be  at  a  small 
school— under  10,000  students.  Several 
friends  from  my  swimming  team  had  gone  to 
Duke  and  told  me  how  hard  the  academics 
were  and  how  great  the  people  were.  I  came 
to  visit  and  loved  it.  My  mom  asked  me  the 
other  day  if  I  had  any  regrets  or  second 
thoughts  about  choosing  Duke  and  I  said, 
'no  way— I  wouldn't  change  a  thing.'  " 

Hogshead  won  four  ACC  events  as  a  fresh- 
man on  the  Duke  swim  team  and  then 
abruptly  quit  the  sport.  She  was  tired  and 
longed  to  live  like  her  other  friends  at 
Duke— to  be  able  to  stay  out  late  once  in  a 
while,  to  eat  pizza  or  sweets  without  breaking 
training,  to  focus  completely  on  being  a 
regular  student.  Her  coach  and  teammates 
were  miffed.  But  it  wasn't  long  before  the 
water  bug  bit  again,  and  Hogshead  decided 
to  take  a  leave  of  absence  from  school  to  train 
once  more— this  time  for  the  '84  Games. 

"My  parents  were  basically  pretty  negative 
about  that  decision.  They  said,  'You've  al- 
ready been  on  the  Olympic  team,  held 
American  and  world  records,  you're  making 
good  grades  at  Duke— why  don't  you  just 
keep  doing  what  you're  doing?'  But  I  realized 
I  hadn't  finished  my  athletic  career  the  way  I 
wanted  to.  I  always  felt  that  I  could  have 
done  a  lot  more." 

Seven  hours  a  day  for  a  year  and  a  half  was 
the  new  training  regimen— a  comeback  that 
included  a  grueling  schedule  of  national 
meets,  assistance  from  a  new  coach,  72  gold 
medalist  Mitch  Ivey  of  Concord,  California, 
and  the  enlistment  of  a  sports  psychologist, 
Dr.  Tom  Tutko,  who  taught  Hogshead  to 
relax,  to  "visualize"  her  races  in  advance,  to 
practice  breathing,  keep  her  rhythm,  to  con- 
centrate. At  first,  the  going  was  tough. 
Hogshead  failed  to  qualify  for  1983  Pan 
American  Games,  although  she  came  close 
in  one  event,  only  to  collapse  when  she  left 
the  pool.  Eventually,  however,  she  earned 
the  distinction  of  Comeback  Swimmer  of 
the  Year  at  the  U.S.  Nationals  later  in  the 
year. 

Hogshead  dived  into  the  Olympics,  ac- 
cording to  her  own  assessment,  as  a  "minor 
favorite,"  eclipsed  by  the  bigger  names  of 
Tracy  Caulkins  and  Mary  T  Meagher.  Most 
analysts  believed  she  was  prospecting  for  less 
precious  metal— silver  or  bronze— with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  100-meter  free- 
style, in  which  she  had  taken  first  place  in 
the  Olympic  trials. 


"The  trials  were  one  of  the  worst  experi- 
ences of  my  life.  I  couldn't  enjoy  it  because  so 
many  of  my  friends  were  upset  at  not  making 
the  team.  The  pressure  was  unbelievable.  I've 
never  seen  so  many  people  cry.  But  the 
Olympics  were  entirely  different.  The  indi- 
vidual didn't  matter  nearly  so  much.  The 
important  thing  was  for  the  Americans  to  do 
well.  There  was  so  much  good  sportsman- 
ship and  support  on  the  U.S.  team."  Nation- 
al pride  aside,  Hogshead  found  no  difficulty 
breaking  national  boundaries.  "The 
Olympic  Village  was  like  fantasy  land,  not 
real  life.  Everything  you  hear  about  the 
Olympic  spirit  was  so  true.  It  was  easy  to  get 
to  know  athletes  from  other  countries.  Peo- 
ple went  out  of  their  way  to  get  acquainted. 
There  was  no  pressure  just  to  stick  with  the 
people  from  your  own  country  in  the  dining 
hall  or  wherever.  I  got  to  know  a  lot  of 
people." 

Hogshead  socialized  until  a  couple  of  days 
before  her  first  race,  and  then  she  went  into 
seclusion.  "I  spent  a  lot  of  time  horizontal, 
relaxing,  reading,  trying  to  get  the  race  off 
my  mind.  I  got  together  with  Danny 
Meagher  [Duke  basketball  standout  and 
member  of  Canada's  Olympic  basketball 
team].  He  was  the  only  person  there  I  could 
talk  to  about  Duke  and  other  things  besides 
swimming.  He  was  very  relaxed." 

According  to  Meagher  '85,  Hogshead's 
poise  at  the  games  was  contagious.  "She 
handled  it  all— the  pressure  and  the  press— 
really  well."  Meagher  visited  Hogshead  in 
her  dorm  room  the  evening  before  her  first 
race:  "We  couldn't  really  talk  about  the 
competition  since  her  roommate  was  Carrie 
Steinseifer— the  woman  she  was  in  direct 
competition  with.  I  know  that  could  have 
been  very  uncomfortable,  but  Nancy  man- 
aged it  all.  She  certainly  inspired  me." 

She  won  the  gold  in  her  first  event.  The  rest 
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was  gravy.  "After  I  won  the  gold  in  the 
100-meter  freestyle,  I  came  back  and  the 
whole  U.S.  basketball  team  was  there.  They 
said,  'Wow,  so  this  is  what  the  gold  looks  like. 
You  really  did  it  for  its.'  That  was  so  special  to 
me.  It  went  beyond  some  little  thing  I  had 
done.  I  had  done  something  that  made  other 
people  happy— something  that  touched 
them.  It  sounds  corny,  but  that  was  the  best 
moment.  So  many  people  have  said  similar 
things  since.  It  continues  to  be  the  best 
thing  about  the  whole  experience." 

Hogshead's  press  has  been  very  favorable. 
Her  good  looks  and  her  candor  have  won 
rave  reviews.  "I  always  had  a  blast  with  the 
media— at  least  for  the  first  fifteen  inter- 
views." She  grins.  "Then  it  got  tiring.  When 
somebody  called  from  the  Bolivia  National 
News  Service  I  suddenly  realized  that  was 
enough.  I  was  tired." 

Hogshead  keeps  one  of  her  precious  med- 
als in  the  dorm  with  her,  for  personal 
appearances.  The  rest  are  locked  in  a  safe 
deposit  box  back  home.  Satisfied  that  she 
achieved  what  she  set  out  to  accomplish,  she 
decided  to  retire  from  swimming.  She  has 
agreed  to  act  as  assistant  to  Duke  coach  Bob 
Thompson,  giving  pointers  from  poolside  to 


the  Duke  team.  Her  plan  is  to  finish  her 
bachelor's  degree  in  four  semesters,  taking  a 
light  course  load  to  leave  time  to  pursue 
some  of  the  offers  she's  received  for  com- 
mercial endorsements  and  speaking 
engagements. 

Among  other  distinctions,  she  is  the  only 
current  U.S.  Olympian  who  has  been  invited 
to  testify  before  Congress,  along  with  former 
Olympians  Donna  Deverone  and  John 
Nabor,  on  behalf  of  a  legislative  effort  by  the 
U.S.  Olympic  Committee.  The  committee  is 
pushing  for  passage  of  a  bill  that  would  allow 
citizens  to  contribute  to  the  USOC  via  a 
check-off  box  on  their  tax  returns.  In  an 
independent  study  course  in  political 
science  this  semester,  Hogshead  is  writing  a 
paper  about  the  legislation. 

There  are  also  trips  around  the  country 
scheduled  for  motivational  talks  to  Kelly 
Girls,  Procter  &  Gamble,  and  the  United 
Way.  Hogshead  will  make  a  cameo  appear- 
ance on  the  television  series  Love  Boat,  and 
there  has  been  speculation  in  the  press  about 
summers  devoted  to  filmmaking.  "I  won't  dis- 
count any  possibility  at  this  point.  It's  all  too 
new,"  she  says  cautiously.  The  agent 
Hogshead  has  hired,  Bob  Woolf,  is  the  same 
one  who  represents  Boston  Celtics  star  Larry 
Byrd.  Woolf  calls  her  every  day  at  Duke  to 
talk  about  possible  business  ventures. 

Although  it  will  be  postponed  for  a  while, 
law  school  is  definitely  in  Hogshead's  future, 
perhaps  with  an  emphasis  in  sports  law  or 
politics.  "I  wouldn't  want  to  be  an  elected 
official,"  she  says.  "They  are  torn  in  too  many 
directions,  but  I  would  like  to  be  a  spokes- 
person for  something  like  Title  IX,"  the 
federal  act  which  mandated  that  colleges 
and  universities  provide  equal  opportunities 
in  men's  and  women's  sports.  "I  wouldn't  have 
been  in  the  Olympics  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
that,  and  neither  would  Tracy  Caulkins  or 
Mary  T.  Meagher  or  the  whole  U.S.  women's 
basketball  team.  In  1973  there  were  zero 
athletic  scholarships  for  women  and  now 
there  are  10,000!" 

All  the  glitter  that  has  followed  the  gold 
has  not  fundamentally  affected  Hogshead. 
She  has  always  made  the  most  of  her  oppor- 
tunities. She  intends  to  follow  the  advice 
comedienne  Joan  Rivers  gave  her  following  a 
guest  appearance  on  The  Tonight  Show.  "She 
[Rivers]  said,  'Listen,  this  is  your  moment  in 
the  sun.  Enjoy  it.  Go  out  and  grab  it  all.  Do 
everything  fun  that  you  always  wanted  to 
do.'" 

"For  me,"  says  Hogshead,  "I  have  the 
chance  to  explore  something  new  besides 
swimming.  If  I  feel  I  have  an  impact  as  a  pub- 
lic speaker,  if  I'm  good  at  it,  I'll  continue  to 
do  that— to  talk  about  hard  work  and  sacri- 
fice and  perseverance.  Ten  years  from  now? 
Who  knows?" 


Eubanks  76  is  a  regular  contributor  to  the  magazine. 
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DUKE  RESEARCH 


FOSTER  CARE: 


THE  EVOLUTION 


OF  A  FAILURE 


A  six-month  old  appears 
at  the  hospital  with  a 
broken  collar  bone,  a 
broken  rib,  and  two 
bruises  on  her  brain. 
Authorities  investi- 
gate it  as  a  case  of 
possible  abuse;  and 
three  months  later,  they  remove  the  child 
from  her  home  and  place  her  in  foster  care. 
The  case  surfaces  during  a  grand  jury  hearing 
on  the  delays  between  abuse  reports  and 
action  by  social-service  agencies.  But  will 
removing  those  delays  really  help?  A  witness 
reports  that  abuse  in  foster  homes  is  four 
times  more  frequent  than  among  the  general 
family  population. 

Something  is  wrong— within  the  family 
unit  and  within  the  system  designed  to  deal 
with  families  in  trouble.  The  cycle  is  vis- 
cious,  painful,  and  detrimental  to  its 
perennial  victims— the  children. 

Once  considered  a  progressive  answer  to 
the  problem  of  unwanted,  abused,  or  neg- 
lected children,  foster  care  is  increasingly 
coming  under  attack  by  child-care  profes- 
sionals and  child  advocacy  groups.  Many  say 
that  it  has  neither  provided  a  stable  environ- 
ment for  children  nor  proven  successful  in 
improving  troubled  family  environments. 
One  of  those  focusing  attention  on  the  sys- 
tem's present-day  failures  and  its  evolution 
within  American  society  is  Peter  C.  English 
'69,  M.D.75,  Ph.D.75,  a  Duke  pediatrician 
and  medical  historian.  Armed  with  both 
clinical  experience  and  historical  back- 
ground into  the  plight  of  unwanted  children, 
he  says  that  future  reformers  must  learn  the 
lessons  of  the  past  if  more  effective  child- 
care  programs  are  to  be  developed. 

English  spent  several  years  studying  the 
origins  of  foster  care  and  the  role  of  the 
pediatrician  in  its  development.  He  found 
that  the  same  groups  criticizing  foster  care 
today  were  precisely  the  ones  championing 
the  cause  in  the  beginning.  His  research, 
published  in  the  journal  Pediatrics,  reveals  a 
series  of  well-intentioned  but  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  cope  with  the  problem  of  un- 
wanted children  through  institutions, 
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A  MEDICAL  HISTORY 

BY  SUSAN  BLOCH 


Once  considered  a 

progressive  answer  to  the 

problem  of  unwanted, 

abused,  or  neglected 

children,  foster  care  is 

coming  under  attack. 


foundling  homes,  and,  finally,  foster  care.  He 
says  that  child-care  professionals  have  thus 
learned  a  great  deal  about  what  children 
need  to  grow  and  develop,  and  this  knowl- 
edge has  raised  expectations  beyond  those  of 
simple  survival  for  children.  Creating  a  nur- 
turing environment,  an  environment  free 
from  disease,  neglect,  and  the  "timeless  prob- 
lem" of  abuse,  is  the  challenge  to  child-care 
professionals  today. 

"Violence  against  children  is  a  part  of  the 
human  condition.  You  can  go  back  to  Bibli- 
cal stories— even  nursery  rhymes— that  have 
to  do  with  abandonment  and  violence.  Why 
was  Moses  in  the  bull  rushes?  He  was  aban- 
doned. What  happened  to  Humpty 
Dumpty?  What  about  the  child  in  the 
lullabye  'Rock-a-bye-Baby'?  The  theme  of 
violence  toward  children  is  ingrained  in  our 
culture.  It  is  a  timeless  problem.  But  so  too  is 
gathering  food,  and  it  can  be  done  in  such  a 
way  that  everyone  gets  something  to  eat— as 
opposed  to  just  letting  the  rich  eat." 

Criticism  of  foster  care  centers  on  its  fail- 
ure to  meet  both  the  physical  and  emotional 
needs  of  children.  English's  research  shows 
that  children  in  foster  care,  while  often  hav- 
ing significant  health  problems,  are  less 
likely  to  receive  routine  health  care  such  as 
immunizations,  and  dental,  vision,  and 
hearing  checkups.  They  "often  lack  a  single 
health  provider,  and  they  have  few  health 
advocates,"  he  says.  "Child  psychologists, 
such  as  Anna  Freud  and  Albert  Solnit,  have 
joined  pediatricians  in  criticizing  foster  care. 
They  point  out  that  a  child  cannot  develop 
emotionally  in  a  rotating  series  of  foster 
homes.  With  each  move,  the  foster  child 
becomes  less  open,  attachments  less  intense. 
As  a  result,  children  emerge  from  foster  care 
with  significant  emotional  handicaps." 

The  original  concept  of  foster  care  called 
for  temporarily  placing  children  in  the  sys- 
tem while  social-service  agencies  helped  the 
"biological,"  or  original,  families  to  regroup. 
Of  the  estimated  500,000  children  in  foster 
care  in  the  United  States  today,  barely  half 
are  returned  to  their  biological  families.  No 
more  than  5  percent  are  adopted,  and  many 
of  the  remaining  children  spend  their  child- 


hood  going  from  one  foster  family  to  the 
next.  In  some  states,  nearly  half  of  the 
parents  fail  to  make  even  a  single  visit  to 
their  children  while  they  are  in  foster  care. 
Workers  in  the  juvenile  justice  system  are 
critical  of  the  arbitrary  nature  of  commit- 
ment proceedings  for  foster  care,  English 
notes.  They  question  the  rights  of  unfit 
parents  who  refuse  to  give  up  their  children. 
And,  they  worry  about  slow  identification 
and  intervention  when  families  are  in 
trouble,  as  well  as  the  inability  of  social 
workers  to  supervise  children  once  they  are 
placed  in  the  foster  care  system.  "Foster  care, 
then,  is  clearly  not  working  as  its  architects 
had  hoped.  When  an  institution  is  breaking 


preparation  of  food.  Many  infants  and  chil- 
dren died  from  tuberculosis,  diphtheria, 
diarrhea,  and  malnutrition.  Those  who  sur- 
vived were  often  abandoned.  According  to 
one  estimate,  from  10,000  to  30,000  vagrant 
children  roamed  the  city  in  1852.  A  Senate 
Select  Committee,  formed  to  study  the  prob- 
lem, blamed  the  lack  of  supervision  on 
economic  problems  and  "drunkenness  and 
debauchery." 

The  committee's  findings  heightened  pub- 
lic awareness  of  unwanted  children,  as  did 
the  efforts  of  mental  health  reformer 
Dorothea  Dix.  Her  inspections  of  the  city's 
almshouses— or  catch-alls  for  deviant  mem- 
bers  of  society— revealed    that   unwanted 


year  than  died  or  were  discharged.  The  re- 
sults were  severe  overcrowding,  rapid  spread 
of  infection  and  disease,  and  a  continuing 
high  mortality  rate.  Inadequate  nutrition, 
recurrent  epidemics,  and  the  difficulty  of 
providing  children  with  sufficient  nurturing 
caused  many  critics  to  proclaim  that  these 
institutions  were  doing  worse  than  the  alms- 
houses in  saving  children's  lives. 

At  Infant's  Hospital,  mothers  were  en- 
couraged to  enter  with  their  infants,  and 
those  who  did  were  required  to  nurse  at  least 
one  additional  infant.  Mortality  figures 
there  show  that  children  admitted  alone 
fared  far  worse  than  those  accompanied  by 
their  mothers.  Nonetheless,  the  foundling 


Thousands  of  children 
are  seen  each  year  by 
health-care  specialists 
at  Duke  Hospital.  But  when- 
ever a  child  is  suspected  of 
being  physically  or  psycho- 
logically abused,  Duke's  Child 
Protection  Team  is  called  in. 
Made  up  of  three  pediatri- 
cians, a  social  worker,  a 
physician's  associate,  two 
nurses,  and  a  gynecologist, 
the  team  evaluates  abused 
children,  treats  their  medical 
injuries,  and  works  with  social 
services,  police,  and  district 
attorneys  to  find  a  solution  to 
the  problem  of  abuse.  Ac- 
cording to  pediatrician  and 
team  member  Peter  English, 
that  solution  can  mean 
removing  the  child  from  his  or 
her  home  environment  if 
family  rehabilitation  proves 
ineffective  and  the  child  is 
again  at  risk  of  being  abused. 

"This  type  of  program  is  still 
rather  unusual,"  according  to 
English,  "given  the  broad- 
based  representation  we  have 


on  the  team."  He  adds  that 
abuse  crisis  teams  are  becom- 
ing more  prevalent  as  the 
frequency  of  abuse  reporting 
increases.  "There's  no  ques- 
tion that  reporting  has 
increased,  particularly  with 
the  heightened  awareness  of 
the  day-care  situation  in  Cali- 
fornia and  New  York,"  he  says, 
referring  to  some  recently- 
publicized  episodes  of  child 
abuse  and  neglect. 

The  team  has  evaluated 
more  than  750  cases  since  it 
was  established  in  1978.  Most 
of  the  children  come  from 
Durham,  Orange,  and  Wake 
counties,  although  some 
come  from  outside  of  the 
state.  They  are  brought  in  by  a 
variety  of  caretakers— from 
neighbors  to  teachers— and 
range  in  age  from  newborn 
through  adolescence.  English 
says  that  the  majority  of  abuse 
victims  evaluated  by  the  team 
are  pre-schoolers. 


down,  it  frequently  becomes  the  job  of  the 
historian  to  ask  how  we  got  into  this 
position." 

A  graduate  of  Duke's  M.D./Ph.D  Medical 
History  Program,  English  applied  his  dual 
training  to  the  study.  He  served  his  residency 
at  Cornell  Medical  College-New  York  Hos- 
pital, whose  pediatrics  department  is  the 
successor  to  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital, 
one  of  the  four  foundling  homes  included  in 
his  research. 

English  focused  his  research  on  New  York 
City— where  records  on  unwanted  children 
were  more  complete— between  1860  to 
1920.  "The  Lower  East  Side  of  Manhattan 
was  the  most  crowded  area  in  the  world. 
Waves  of  immigration ,  begun  by  the  Irish  fol- 
lowing the  potato  famine  of  1846,  packed  a 
mass  of  poorly-fed  humanity  into 
tenements."  Children  fared  poorly  in  an 
environment  of  unclean  water,  inadequate 
sewerage,  and  no  facilities  for  the  storage  or 


children  were  placed  there  with  the  poor, 
feeble-minded,  petty  criminal,  idiotic,  and 
crippled.  Among  institutionalized  infants, 
the  mortality  rate  was  extremely  high.  Ac- 
cording to  records  for  one  of  the  institutions, 
among  621  children  under  age  2  admitted  in 
1865,  there  were  474  deaths. 

"Reformers  argued  that  separate  institu- 
tions were  needed  for  unwanted  children  if 
there  was  any  hope  for  these  children  to 
become  'productive  citizens,'  by  which 
reformers  meant  living  without  public  assist- 
ance outside  of  prisons,"  says  English.  As  a 
result,  authorities  established  new  institu- 
tions, known  as  orphanages  or  foundling 
homes.  English's  study  looked  at  four  in  the 
city— Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital,  Infants 
Hospital,  the  New  York  Infant  Asylum,  and 
the  Foundling  Asylum  of  Sisters  of  Charity. 
He  found  that  nearly  all  the  children  enter- 
ing such  institutions  did  so  before  their  first 
birthday,  and  more  children  entered  each 


homes  were  not  proving  to  be  successful  in 
caring  for  society's  unwanted  young.  Even 
the  placement  of  newly  graduated  physi- 
cians in  each  institution  failed  to  have  a 
significant  impact,  notes  English,  although 
the  institutions  did  become  a  valuable  post- 
graduate training  ground  for  pediatricians, 
producing  many  prominent  pediatric  leaders 
in  the  early  20th  century.  The  prospects  of  a 
productive  life  for  children  who  survived  in 
the  foundling  homes  were  hindered  by  the 
very  nature  of  institutional  living.  Says 
English,  "The  concern  of  professional  groups 
focused  on  the  monotony  and  anonymity  of 
institutional  life  and  the  deleterious  effects 
of  herd  living." 

By  1900,  discouraged  medical  leaders 
determined  that  another  solution  was 
needed.  Child-care  professionals  embraced 
and  expanded  the  relatively  new  practice  of 
farming  out  foundling  home  children  to 
Continued  on  page  47 
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DUKE  PROFILE 


PORTRAIT  OF 


AN  ECLECTIC 


AS  A  YOUNG  ARTIST 


dward  Madrid  Gomez  79  is 
a  Renaissance  man  for  the 
Eighties— multi-lingual, 
multi-talented,  and  multi- 
directional. He  speaks  five 
anguages,  writes  for  a 
major  magazine,  designs 
posters,  creates  collages 
and  illustrations,  and  is  involved  with  inter- 
national pen  pals  in  "revolutionary  art."  He 
even  reads  Sartre  for  enjoyment. 

Living  in  the  Big  Apple's  core,  New  York's 
Greenwich  Village,  is  almost  cliche  for  an 
artist,  but  Gomez'  quarters  aren't  exactly 
garret-like.  His  fourth-floor  walk-up  is  a  near 
heart-stopper,  but  he  bounds  up  the  stairs, 
talking  all  the  while.  His  flat  is  unpreten- 
tious, bright,  and  airy.  Shelving  on  two  walls 
holds  stacks  of  magazines,  art  journals, 
manila  envelopes,  file  folders,  boxes— all  of 
it  neat,  uncluttered,  almost  cataloged.  As  a 
rush-hour  subway  roars  below,  he  talks  about 
his  recent  job  change,  from  Sports  Illustrated 
promotions  writer-producer  to  Time 
magazine  reporter-researcher. 

"What  I've  done,"  he  explains,  "is  cross  a 
sort  of  sacred  line  at  Time  Inc.  between  what 
they  call  the  separation  of  church  and  state. 
Now,  no  one  at  Time  Inc.  seems  to  be  sure 
which  side  is  church  and  which  side  is  state, 
but  this  refers  to  the  distinction  between  the 
business  side  and  the  editorial  side  of  any 
one  of  the  magazines.  It's  quite  a  jump." 

In  his  new  job,  he's  responsible  for  provid- 
ing the  background  material  and  source 
information  from  which  senior  writers 
compose  the  articles  that  appear  in  the 
magazine.  "Behind  any  story  in  Time, 
whether  it's  a  column  or  a  cover  story,  there 
is  an  enormous  amount  of  research,  and  that 
research  is  very,  very  carefully  checked,"  he 
says.  "In  fact,  Time  magazine  and  its  sister 
publications  are  well  known  and  respected 
for  their  thoroughness  and  accuracy  in  the 
research  and  reporting  area.  Recently,  I've 
been  looking  for  mines  in  the  Red  Sea  and 
fighting  the  Persian  Gulf  war,  and  ever  so 
often  running  down  to  Central  America  to 
check  out  what's  going  on— all  from  my  desk 
in  the  Time-Life  Building." 
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MIXING  MEDIA  AND 
MAKING  HIS  MARK 

BY  SAM  HULL 


As  a  writer  and  designer, 

Edward  Gomez  is 

crossing  boundaries  both 

artistic  and 

international. 


Dealing  with  a  Nicaraguan  telephone 
operator  should  be  the  least  of  his  problems. 
In  addition  to  Spanish,  English,  French, 
German,  and  Mandarin  Chinese,  Gomez 
speaks  "a  little  bit  of  Russian,"  and,  he  adds, 
"I'm  studying  Japanese  at  New  York  Univer- 
sity" in  preparation  for  a  visit  to  his  parents 
in  Japan.  His  father,  retired  from  the  military, 
is  now  in  civil  service  working  on  a  small 
American  naval  base  in  the  south  of  Japan. 
"The  family  has  always  traveled.  I  grew  up  all 
over  the  States  and  overseas.  My  father  was 
in  the  Marine  Corps  and  he  was  often 
assigned  to  the  State  Department  as  a  secu- 
rity director  at  various  embassies.  In  fact, 
that's  how  he  met  my  mother,  in  Mexico 
during  the  Fifties.  He  was  working  at  the 
American  Embassy,  she  was  working  in  the 
library  translating  radio  shows,  and  they 
met. 

Gomez  lived  in  Texas,  New  Jersey,  Ken- 
tucky, North  Carolina,  Morocco,  Switzer- 
land, and  back  to  Jacksonville,  North 
Carolina.  But  the  itinerant  life  was  a  positive 
experience.  "My  parents  have  always 
believed  in  the  value  of  travel  as  an  educa- 
tion in  itself.  Wherever  we  were,  we  would 
use  that  as  a  base  for  traveling  and  seeing 
what  was  in  the  area.  Obviously,  being 
centered  in  Switzerland  was  very  convenient 
to  seeing  a  lot  of  Western  Europe  and  parts  of 
Eastern  Europe.  We  went  into  Czechoslo- 
vakia just  after  the  invasion,  and  we 
managed  to  get  to  the  Middle  Eastern  coun- 
tries right  after  the  war  in  '68.  It  was  all  very 
exciting." 

In  1975,  Gomez  attended  the  North 
Carolina  School  of  the  Arts  to  study  draw- 
ing, painting,  and  sculpture.  Then  he 
entered  Duke  on  an  A.B.  Duke  Scholarship, 
majoring  in  philosophy  and  design,  with 
multiple  concentrations.  "I  was  attracted  to 
the  flexibility  of  the  Duke  curriculum," 
Gomez  says.  "I  was  very  concerned  about 
being  able  to  study  a  lot  of  different  lan- 
guages, and  I  was  afraid  I  would  have  to  give 
up  one  or  two.  But  in  the  end  it  turned  out 
that  Duke  really  did  allow  for  that  flexibility, 
so  that  someone  like  me  could  go  in  there 
and  study  philosophy  and  languages  and 


political  science  and  an,  and  get  away  with 
it." 

This  penchant  for  flexibility  is  apparent 
throughout  his  life.  Though  he  admits  his  ' 
first  love  is  art  and  design,  Gomez  is  a  writer. 
Even  as  a  teen-ager,  he  worked  at  it  profes- 
sionally. He  was  both  a  writer  and  a  photog- 
rapher for  the  Jacksonville  Daily  News  while 
in  high  school  and  during  the  summer  on  a 
full  time  basis.  At  Duke,  he  contributed 
articles,  particularly  reviews  of  films, 
records,  and  exhibitions,  to  the  Chronicle. 
But  at  the  same  time,  he  was  contributing  art 
work  to  The  Archive  and  photography  to 
Latent  Image.  In  fact,  by  1978  he  was  editor  of 
Latent  Image,  a  photo  anthology, 


eat  Chinese  food  con. 
stan tly,"  says  Edward 
Gomez,  "so  Chinese 
take-out  menus  tend  to  wind 
up  in  my  art."  He  submitted 
this  piece  to  a  show  called 
"Big  Brother." 

"I  don't  throw  out  any- 
thing and  I  get  very  excit- 
ed about  being  able  to 
recycle  material— scraps 
of  paper,  laundry  tags, 
Chinese  fortune 
cookie  wrappers 
and  fortunes."  His 
"creature,"  a 
rubber-stamped, 
startled-looking 
head  with  feet, 
has  become  a 


Pratt  Institute,  he  returned  to  teach  another 
summer  session  the  following  year.  In  1981, 
Gomez  graduated  from  Pratt  with  a  master's 
in  communications  design,  a  field  of  study 
he  describes  as  "a  label  used  by  the  art  and 
design  schools  nowadays  to  refer  to  a  whole 
array  of  graphic  art  areas.  It's  an  umbrella 
term  that  encompasses  an  direction  for 
printed  media,  package  design,  environ- 
mental graphics,  audio-visual  design, 
exhibition  design.  It  really  takes  in  all  those 
different  areas." 

Seemingly  never  prone  to  inenia,  Gomez 
entered  the  United  States  Foreign  Service, 
as  an  information  and  cultural  affairs  officer 
posted  in  Kingston,  Jamaica.  "The  agency  I 


recurring 
element, 
mainly  in 
his  mail 
art 

"In 
a  mail 


art 
show, 
there's  a 
call  for 
entries," 
he  explains. 
"One  hears 
about  a  show 
coming  up, 
sometimes 
through  the 
mail  art  network 
of  correspond- 
ence, or  inside 
little  magazines 
that  mail  artists  pro- 
duce and  exchange 
among  themselves. 
One  of  the  basic  tenets 
of  mail  art  is  that  every- 
thing submitted  is 
shown— it's  politically 
fair,  it's  artistically  fair,  so 
that  there's  no  jury,  there's 
no  fee,  there's  no  judge 
passing  judgment  over  the 
work.  Mail  artists  are  very 
strongly  against  juried  exhibi- 
tions. It's  considered  discour- 
aging rather  than  encouraging 
to  making  art." 
His  style  may  smack  of  New 
Wave,  but  it's  even  more  retro 


than  the  Fifties.  "I'm  very 
interested  in  Constructivism, 
which  was  a  movement  in 
Russia  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury about  the  time  of  the 
Revolution.  It's  a  very  hard- 
edged,  simple,  formal,  graphic 
style  that  makes  use  of  geo- 
metric shapes.  You'll  find  that 
a  lot  of  the  so-called  New 
Wave  graphics  that  emerged 
from  the  New  Wave  rock 
"n"  roll  scene— record  albums 
and  posters  of  the  mid- 
Seventies  —  have  a  lot  to  do 
with  the  formal  theories  of 
Constructivism:  Use  of  a  few 
colors— black,  white,  gray, 
red— those  things  we  take  for 
granted  now  as  elements  of 
this  so-called  New  Wave,  really 
come  out  of  that." 

In  October,  he  took  part  in  a 
New  York  show  called  "Artists 
Against  Apartheid,"  an  on- 
going series  of  art  exhibitions, 
performances,  lectures,  and 
readings.  "This  was  a  totally 
artist-funded,  artist-organized 
series  of  programs  attempting 
to  explain  and  critique  the 
South  African  policy  of  racial 
separation.  I  produced  a 
poster  for  exhibition  and 
posting.  There  were  also 
copies  for  visitors  to  take." 

And  he  has  even  bigger 
plans:  "One  of  the  things  I'm 
trying  to  do  now  is  find  some 
studio  space  where  I  could 
work  on  something  on  the 
scale  of,  say,  a  mural.  And  I'd 
like  to  make  a  lot  more 
posters." 


and  he  later  became  production  manager 
and  graphic  artist  for  Tobacco  Road,  another 
student  publication. 

Almost  immediately  after  graduating 
magna  cum  laude  from  Duke,  Gomez  went  to 
Winston-Salem  to  teach  philosophy  at  the 
Governor's  School  of  North  Carolina,  a 
summer  high  school  for  gifted  and  talented 
students.  Even  after  moving  to  New  York 
that  fall  and  entering  graduate  school  at 


worked  for,  which  at  the  time  under  Presi- 
dent Carter  had  been  renamed  the  U.S. 
International  Communication  Agency— it's 
now  the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  which  is 
its  old  name  from  the  1940s  -  is  the  in-house 
public  relations  agency  representing  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  overseas.  That  too  was  a 
journalistic  enterprise.  It  really  is  a  com- 
bination press  agency  and  arts  administra- 
tive agency,  like  a  giant  arts  council  on 


behalf  of  the  United  States." 

In  addition  to  being  involved  with  press 
liaison  work,  setting  up  press  facilities,  and 
handling  logistics  for  President  Reagan's 
visit  to  Jamaica  in  1982,  Gomez  did  a  little 
tropical  moonlighting.  He  wrote  free-lance 
articles  and  pieces  for  the  local  press  on  arts 
topics  and  lectured  in  graphic  design  and 
contemporary  American  painting  at  the 
Jamaica  School  of  Art.  "But  that  was  purely 
personal,"  he  says.  "That  wasn't  necessarily 
part  of  my  work,  although  my  work  was 
dealing  with  the  art  and  education 
communities." 

By  1982,  Gomez  had  returned  to  New 
York,  his  tour  of  duty  completed.  Then  it  was 
back  to  the  drawing  board— and  the  type- 
writer—to work  in  the  promotion  depart- 
ment at  Sports  Illustrated  until  this  year, 
when  he  "crossed  over"  to  Time. 

When  he's  not  searching  for  Red  Sea 
mines  for  the  magazine,  he  likes  to  read  Jean 
Paul  Sartre,  Simone  de  Beauvoir,  and  VS. 
Naipaul.  He  says  he  subscribes  to  a  variety  of 
magazines  for  their  design  and  graphics,  as 
well  as  their  articles. 

Does  he  ever  read  any  trash?  He  ponders 
for  a  moment.  "I  was  just  reading  how  Sartre 
loved  to  read  Italian  detective  stories.  I 
thought  that  was  funny.  I  read  so  many  differ- 
ent magazines  that  I  guess  magazines  are  my 
trash.  They're  my  work,  but  they're  also 
trash." 

As  for  artists,  he  likes  Jean  Dubuffet,  the 
French  watercolorist,  "who's  still  alive  and 
producing  beautiful  work— he's  in  his 
nineties.  I  like  a  lot  of  contemporary  artists," 
he  continues,  "including  Cristo,  and  Andy 
Warhol— still.  I've  been  paying  a  lot  of  atten- 
tion lately  to  the  fluxist  artists,  from  the  late 
1950s  to  the  early  70s,  who  were  pre-Pop, 
and  the  real  originators  of  the  happenings 
and  events.  They  were  the  precursors  of  per- 
formance art.  And  fluxist  has  a  lot  to  do  with 
mail  art,  which  I'll  show  you  later. 

"I  also  like  Sol  Steinberg  very  much  and 
I'm  attracted  to  a  whole  lot  of  painters.  I  like 
the  energy  of  the  so-called  New  Expression- 
ism, both  here  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Europe,  and  it's  very  exciting  to  be  living  and 
working  really  at  the  doorstep  of  this  move- 
ment. For  better  or  worse,  whether  the  art  is 
good  or  bad,  the  energy  is  fascinating.  These 
are  people  like  Keith  Hening,  A.R.  Pink, 
George  Basletz.  Their  work?  Very  hard- 
edged,  big,  bold,  expressionistic  work,  kind 
of  a  combination  of  abstract  expressionist 
brushstrokes  with  very  sudden,  forceful  kind 
of  images.  The  tone  of  the  work  is  sarcastic, 
or  cynical,  even  nihilistic— very  political, 
very  desperate.  Sounds  kind  of  bleak,  doesn't 
it?" 

With  a  cosmic  nod  to  Sartre,  Gomez 
elaborates:  "I  think  that  it's  very  important 
to  recognize  that  his  movement  comes  out  of 
a  sense  of  desperation  in  the  face  of  the 
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nuclear  threat,  and  in  the  face  of  economic 
decay  in  Europe." 

Moving  from  the  verbal  to  the  audio- 
visual, Gomez  rolls  in  a  slide  projector, 
which  he  proceeds  to  use  as  an  instructional 
aid  for  his  central  passion:  mail  art.  "It  was 
[Duke  art  professor]  Vernon  Pratt,"  he 
explains,  "who  taught  me  to  do  what  all 
professional  artists  need  to  do— document 
the  progress  of  your  work,  if  not  for  commer- 
cial reasons  but  for  your  own  reference.  And 
it's  really  very  exciting  to  look  at  how  your 
work  has  evolved  and  how  it  does  fit  together 
over  a  period  of  time.  So,  if  I  can  last  as  long 
as  Dubuffet  has,  I'll  know  what's  it's  like." 

He  got  into  mail  art  quite  by 
accident.  During  his  sophomore 
year  at  Duke,  he  was  playing 
around  with  a  typesetting  ma- 
chine. He  created  printed 
names,  folded  the  piece  of  paper, 
pasted  on  a  face  which  he  had 
painted,  then  mailed  it.  He 
would  continue  to  do  these  illus- 
trated envelopes,  taking  them  to 
Duke  Station  for  mailing.  "I  was 
always  interested  to  see  how  they 
were  going  to  stamp  them  'first 
class.'  I  would  sometimes  ask 
them  to  hand  cancel,  and  I  was 
always  very  curious  to  see  how 
they  would  because  I  considered 
the  piece  to  be  finished  only 
when  it  got  to  the  other  end,  to 
its  destination.  But  anything 
that  happened  to  this  envelope 
on  the  way  was  part  of  it :  If  it  was  stamped  or 
stained  or  whatever  happened,  that  was  part 
of  the  piece." 

Showing  slides  on  his  apartment  wall,  he 
continues:  "So  as  you  can  see,  each  of  these 
envelopes  was  unique,  had  its  own  design,  its 
own  motif.  Some  are  making  use  of  col- 
lage—it's a  combination  of  watercolor  here, 
india  ink,  colored  pencil.  These  I  happened 
to  photograph  before  they  were  posted." 

What  Gomez  had  considered  a  collegiate 
correspondence  caper  was  given  new  mean- 
ing after  an  art  class  field  trip  to  the  North 
Carolina  Museum  of  Art.  One  of  the  exhi- 
bits was  a  retrospective  of  the  mail  art  of  Ray 
Johnson.  "I  had  not  known,"  he  says,  "not 
even  imagined  that  there  were  other  people 
doing  this. 

"Ray  Johnson  is  considered  by  many 
people  around  the  world  to  be  the  father  of 
modern  mail  art.  Some  people  dispute  that 
because,  as  early  as  the  1700s,  artists  were 
exchanging  illustrated  cards  and  letters.  But 
whatever  you  want  to  believe,  Ray  Johnson  is 
considered  to  be  the  father.  Before  Pop  Art, 
he  was  already  exchanging  typewritten 
letters  with  doodles  and  drawings  in  what  he 
called  the  New  York  Correspondence 
School  of  Art.  Now,  as  you  can  see  right 
away,  one  of  the  key  elements  of  mail  art  al- 


ready at  that  point  was  language  play— play 
on  words,  puns— and  it  has  always  been  a 
part  of  mail  art." 

Like  a  cubist  talking  about  early  Picasso, 
the  enthusiastic  Gomez  drops  another  slide 
into  the  carousel:  "Johnson  originated  some- 
thing called  the  add-to  letter.  When  he  sent 
this  to  me,  it  just  said  'valentine'  and  had  this 
heart.  It  said,  'please  add  to  and  send  to  the 
following  people.'  So  when  it  came  to  me,  it 
just  had  this  hook  and  this  shape.  So  I  took  it 
and  added  this  other  shape  to  make  a  mask, 
drew  the  creature  [Gomez'  personal  symbol] 
and  these  other  things,  and  sent  it  on. 

"A  Ray  Johnson  add-to  can  either  go  back 


to  the  original  sender  or  end  up  with  the  last 
person  adding  to  it.  So,  it  has  some  of  the 
aspects  of  a  chain  letter,  but  it's  really  not. 
But  in  any  case,  the  idea  that  it's  a  finished 
drawing  or  work  of  art  on  its  own  is  kind  of 
radical.  You're  really  treating  an  item  of 
postal  communication  as  a  work  of  art.  I've 
exchanged  some  things  with  Johnson,  and  I 
had  him  over  here  one  evening  to  chat  about 
his  experience  in  mail  art." 

Gomez'  own  experience  in  mail  art  has 
garnered  him  an  international  set  of  pen 
pals.  He  saw  a  notice  in  a  small  art  magazine 
for  a  mail  art  show,  International  Artists' 
Postcards  Show,  which  he  entered.  And  a 
Long  Island  gallery  owner  introduced  him  to 
the  "network,"  which  Gomez  says  "refers  to 
the  international  network  of  some  several 
hundred,  if  not  thousands,  of  people  in 
countries  all  over  the  world— including 
many  of  the  Iron  Curtain  countries— who 
are  participating  in  mail  art.  So,  on  any 
given  day  I  can  go  to  the  post  office— I  have 
a  post  office  box  exclusively  for  my  mail  art 
activity— and  find  pieces  from  South 
America,  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  wher- 
ever. And  within  this  global  network  of 
artists,  there  are  several  smaller  networks: 
the  California  artists  group,  which  is  ex- 
tremely active,  the  New  York  group,  and 


there  is  a  real  hot,  sort  of  Eastern  Europe-to- 
France-to-Berlin  triangle.  They  all  interact, 
and  all  through  the  mail." 

Why  the  use  of  the  mails?  Gomez  explains: 
"What  you're  really  doing  is  sending  a  little 
work  of  art  through  the  mails.  It's  almost  a 
revolutionary  act  because  you're  taking  a 
public  service— the  post  office— a  public 
medium  of  communication,  and  personaliz- 
ing it,  almost  in  public  view,  because  it  has  to 
pass  through  other  people's  hands.  That's  the 
democratic  aspect  of  mail  art:  It's  very  read- 
ily and  willingly  shared  with  a  public.  There 
are  many,  many  tributes  that  mail  artists 
make  to  the  countless,  anonymous  postal 
workers  around  the  world  who,  in 
one  way  or  another,  have  contri- 
buted to  the  successful  execution 
of  a  mail  art  project.  Needless  to 
say,  when  some  of  this  stuff  goes 
through  the  mails,  eyes  turn  up 
when  they  see  it.  And  that's  one 
of  the  exciting  things  about  pro- 
ducing mail  art." 

Once  again  Gomez  is  crossing 
boundaries,  both  artistic  and  in- 
ternational. He's  expanding  some 
of  his  post  cards  into  larger  draw- 
ings and  collages.  "Each  piece  of 
mail  art  becomes  a  ground  for  ex- 
perimenting. It's  like  an  exercise 
pad— you  can  work  out  a  quick 
idea,"  he  says.  He's  already  trans- 
lated one  of  those  ideas  into 
sculpture,  in  the  form  of  a  puzzle 
based  on  a  series  of  ten  cards. 
Each  puzzle  has  twenty  pieces  and  the  image 
of  the  original,  whole  work  is  reproduced  by 
color  Xerox.  "What  I'm  doing  now  is  looking 
for  a  way  perhaps  to  mass  produce  these  in 
some  kind  of  a  limited  edition  as  a  printed 
piece."  And  he  may  get  that  opportunity 
while  in  Japan.  "I  would  like  to  talk  to  some 
printers  while  I'm  there.  The  Japanese  are 
very  well  known  for  their  printing  of  art 
books,  museum  catalogs,  things  like  that." 

And  he'll  be  taking  his  slide  show  on  the 
road.  "I'm  going  to  have  an  exhibition  in 
Japan,"  he  called  later  to  say,  "a  one-man  ex- 
hibition, at  the  American  Center  in  Tokyo, 
of  drawings  and  graphics,  including  some  of 
the  mail  art  work— illustrated  envelopes, 
post  cards,  and  some  of  these  recent  puzzle 
cards.  Also,  they've  asked  me  to  do  a  lecture 
presentation  one  night  for  a  group  of  com- 
mercial artists,  graphic  designers,  illustrators. 
It  will  be  about  both  my  work  and  about  the 
international  mail  art  movement  in  general." 
Will  he  be  doing  this  bilingually?  "Well, 
I've  been  studying  Japanese  for  a  while,  so 
I'm  going  to  try  to  use  whatever  I  can.  I'm 
sure  there  will  be  a  translator  on  hand.  Most 
people  in  this  field  who  will  be  invited  will 
probably  understand  English.  So  it  will  be  a 
little  of  both.  And  we'll  let  the  pictures  do  a 
lot  of  talking."  ■ 
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DUKE  DIRECTIONS 


FORMULA 


FOR  THE 


Duke  provost  Phillip  A. 
Griffiths  has  a  formula 
for  success  for  the  uni- 
versity, which,  like  all 
formulas,  depends  on 
several  ingredients 
blending  well.  Grif- 
fiths,  a  mathematician 
who  joined  Duke  last  January  as  its  chief  aca- 
demic officer,  sees  faculty  as  the  core  of  any 
university.  "I'm  one  of  those  people  who  be- 
lieves that  the  traditional  definition  of  a 
university  is  basically  the  correct  one.  It  is  a 
faculty." 

Building  a  faculty  is  both  a  subtle  and 
complex  chore.  Griffiths'  executive  assist- 
ant, Susan  MacDonald,  says  her  boss  doesn't 
look  on  the  task  as  pressure  to  attract  the  best 
or  a  race  against  other  institutions  to  recruit 
fast  and  bid  high.  She  says  he  finds  it  more 
challenging  than  anything  else. 

That  chore  of  faculty  development,  ac- 
cording to  Griffiths,  hinges  on  finances— 
particularly,  the  fund-raising  campaign  for 
the  arts  and  sciences,  an  effort  he  describes 
as  "absolutely  critical  to  the  future  of  Duke 
University."  It  also  hinges  on  having  a  "criti- 
cal mass"  of  widely-recognized  senior 
scholars— on  producing  the  happy  circum- 
stance of  strength  building  on  strength. 
"Once  the  faculties  are  in  place,  everything 
else  will  follow.  Outstanding  students  will 
apply,  research  grants  will  be  awarded,  cor- 
porate support  will  appear." 

At  Duke,  the  theme  of  faculty  develop- 
ment is  timely.  When  President  Terry 
Sanford  announced  Griffiths'  nomination  as 
provost  last  September,  he  mentioned  the 
imminent  "replacement  of  so  many  post- 
World  War  II  faculty  members  who  are 
reaching  retirement  age."  Particularly  with 
fewer  students  choosing  to  begin  careers  in 
academe,  the  competition  for  top  candidates 
is  bound  to  be  fierce.  Says  Griffiths,  "I  think 
Duke  is  at  a  crossroads.  The  new  appoint- 
ments at  a  relatively  small  research  univer- 
sity are  even  more  crucial  than  in  large 
universities,  for  obvious  reasons.  The  aver- 
age quality  has  to  be  higher  in  a  smaller 
academic  department  in  order  to  achieve  the 
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"The  best  people  can't 

just  be  bought.  You  have 

to  have  a  good  salary,  but 

attracting  the  best 

faculty  is  much  more 

complicated." 
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same  reputation  of  a  larger  department." 

So  how  do  you  attract  high-caliber  faculty? 
How  do  you  compete  with  industry  and  busi- 
ness for  minds  they  are  equally  willing  to  bid 
on?  "If  you  just  start  paying  high  salaries,  that 
won't  suffice,"  says  Griffiths.  He  cites  the 
University  of  Texas  as  an  example.  "They 
found  that  they  can't  just  go  out  and  buy  a 
first-class  faculty  even  when  they  have  an 
endowed  chair  and  a  salary  with  discretion- 
ary funds  of  $140,000  to  offer.  I  think  it's 
fortunate  that  the  best  people  can't  just  be 
bought.  You  have  to  have  a  good  salary,  but 
attracting  the  best  faculty  is  much  more 
complicated. 

"Professional  opportunities  will  attract  the 
best  faculty  to  Duke.  Whether  it's  interna- 
tional studies  or  computer  science,  whether 
you're  in  the  sciences,  social  sciences,  or 
humanities,  if  there  are  outstanding  people 
we  want  to  attract  to  Duke,  we  will  not  suc- 
ceed unless  the  program  we  have  to  offer  is 
vital.  If  it's  a  department  or  program  that 
already  has  excellent  faculty,  then  the 
reputation  is  already  established.  In  recruit- 
ing faculty  to  these  areas,  it's  financial 
resources  that  are  needed.  In  other  depart- 
ments, where  the  reputations  may  not  be  as 
strong,  it  may  be  possible  to  bring  in  groups 
of  people.  Often  a  senior  faculty  appoint- 
ment plus  a  couple  of  junior  appointments 
can  make  the  difference." 

Griffiths  talks,  with  some  sense  of  awe, 
about  the  building  of  the  mathematics 
department  at  the  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley.  It  all  took  place  "basically  in  one 
fell  swoop,"  he  says.  "They  made  several 
senior  appointments  at  one  time,  in  1959. 
They  almost  bought  out  the' math  depart- 
ment at  Chicago  and  threw  in  a  couple  of 
people  from  MIT  to  boot.  Now  we  can't  do 
that.  There  were  unique  circumstances 
then.  Berkeley  was  growing  and  it  already 
had  over  fifty  people  in  mathematics.  More- 
over, they  had  enormous  resources."  Griffiths 
says  Duke  would  "not  want  that  kind  of 
growth  here"  because  it  would  upset  the 
curricular  balance,  but  he  does  see  value  in 
applying  "smaller  versions  of  this  strategy." 

For  Griffiths,  the  decision  to  join  Duke 
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represents  a  kind  of  coming  home:  He's  a 
native  of  nearby  Raleigh.  The  appointment 
as  provost  is  also  a  career  change,  his  first 
position  in  university  administration.  Grif- 
fiths' career  to  date  has  already  included 
twenty-plus  years  in  teaching  and  research, 
most  recently  at  Harvard,  and  traveling  as  a 
mathematics  scholar,  on  two  occasions  to 
China's  Peking  University  as  a  Guggenheim 
Fellow.  The  new  provost  also  came  to  Duke 
as  a  James  B.  Duke  professor  of  mathematics, 
and  this  semester  he  is  leading  an  honors 
seminar  in  mathematics— taught,  he  says, 
"Socratically." 

MacDonald  points  out  that  Griffiths  found 
the  lure  of  Duke  enhanced  by  such  nearby 
resources  as  the  Research  Triangle  Park,  the 
Microelectronics  Center  of  North  Carolina 
located  there,  and  neighboring  universities. 
"He's  trying  to  keep  up  his  mathematics,  and 
last  spring  he  spent  one  afternoon  a  week  for 
over  two  months  going  between  Duke  and 
UNC  talking  to  mathematics  colleagues 
and  giving  lectures."  Such  opportunities  for 
cooperation— with  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina 
State,  and  the  Research  Triangle  Park 
industries— can  be  selling  points  for  faculty 
recruitment.  UNC  and  Duke  "have  a  history 
of  cooperating  in  the  area  of  library  pur- 
chases and  graduate  instruction,"  Griffiths 
says,  "but  more  could  be  done." 

Interdisciplinary  connections  on  campus 
are  another  attraction:  "Duke  is  much  more 
of  a  university  than  many  I  have  known. 
Here,  faculty  in  different  disciplines  talk  to 
each  other  rather  than  just  among  them- 
selves. The  size  and  physical  layout  of  the 
campus  encourage  this.  For  example,  com- 
puter scientists  have  much  more  of  a  chance 
to  interact  with  mathematicians  and  physic- 
ists, engineers,  even  M.D.s,  than  they  would 
in  most  places." 

Griffiths  says  such  exchanges  provide  an 
atmosphere  for  joint  appointments.  "Within 
Duke,  I  think  we're  more  flexible  that  way. 
For  example,  at  Harvard,  it  doesn't  make  any 
sense  for  joint  appointments  to  be  negoti- 
ated between  the  Medical  Center  and  arts 
and  sciences  because  the  communities  are 
really  isolated.  Here,  such  appointments 
make  a  lot  of  sense."  He  mentions  the  pos- 
sibility of  joint  appointments  with  UNC- 
Chapel  Hill,  and  even  with  industry  in  the 
Research  Triangle  Park. 

Success  in  recruiting  graduate  students 
also  figures  in  the  successful  recruiting  of 
faculty,  as  Griffiths  sees  it.  "It's  clear  that 
faculty  worry  about  what  colleagues  they 
will  have,  and  that  means  not  just  faculty 
colleagues,  but  also  student  colleagues, 
especially  graduate  students.  I  think  the 
thing  graduate  students  look  for  first  is  the 
reputation  of  the  program  because  that's 
what's  going  to  get  them  a  job  when  they're 
through.  Second,  they  need  to  consider  the 
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"Computer  scientists  at 
Duke  have  much  more 
of  a  chance  to  interact 
with  mathematicians 
and  physicists,  engineers, 
even  M.D.'s,  than  they 
would  in  most  places." 


financial  support  they  will  receive."  A  uni- 
versity's endowment  is  a  prime  source  of 
funds  for  financial  aid;  and  Duke's  ratio  of 
endowment  to  number  of  students  is  not 
very  high,  Griffiths  says,  "especially  in  com- 
parison with  schools  with  which  we  would 
like  to  compare  ourselves— the  Ivy  League 
schools,  Stanford,  and  Chicago."  Among  the 
capital  campaign's  goals  is  $90  million  for 
financial  aid  for  both  undergraduates  and 
graduate  students. 

North  Carolina  students  attending  North 
Carolina  universities  receive  a  modest  tui- 
tion subsidy  from  the  state,  Griffiths  points 
out.  But  other  states,  including  South  Caro- 
lina, are  "more  farsighted  and  generous."  He 
adds:  "It  is  important  to  keep  the  best  stu- 
dents in  the  state  and  to  give  them  the  best 
education  available.  For  years  the  South  has 
had  difficulty  doing  this,  and  we  have  wit- 
nessed a  brain  drain,  especially  in  the 
sciences.  Look  at  the  economic  develop- 
ment, for  example,  in  the  Boston  area.  What 
is  it  in?  It's  in  high  tech.  Where  do  those 
people  come  from?  They  come  from  Harvard 
and  MIT.  You  look  at  Silicon  Valley  and  the 
huge  economic  development  there.  Where 
do  those  people  come  from?  They  come  from 
UC-Berkeley  and  Stanford.  We  have  the 
chance  to  do  the  same  thing  here.  We're  on 
the  verge  of  its  being  able  to  happen." 

Around  campuses,  student-faculty  ratios, 
if  not  student-endowment  ratios,  are  con- 
ventional yardsticks.  MacDonald,  Griffiths' 
executive  assistant,  suggests  that  any  new 
stress  on  faculty  research  may  bring  about  a 
new  look  at  faculty  size.  "If  you  look  right 
now  at  the  arts  and  sciences  faculty,  you'll 
find  they're  doing  a  lot  of  teaching.  If  you 
want  to  place  more  emphasis  on  research,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  improve  the  student- 
faculty  ratio  by  hiring  more  faculty."  Accord- 
ing to  Griffiths,  Princeton  has  about  twice  as 
many  faculty  per  students  as  Duke.  Harvard's 
faculty-student  ratio  is  about  the  same  as 
Duke's,  "but  that's  misleading  because  Har- 
vard has  substantially  more  graduate  stu- 
dents and  the  same  number  of  undergradu- 


ates. The  graduate  students  do  a  lot  of  first- 
arid  second-year  teaching.  For  example,  they 
do  almost  all  of  it  in  the  math  department." 
Griffiths  graduated  from  Wake  Forest  Uni- 
versity and  earned  his  Ph.D.  from  Princeton. 
He  was  a  fellow  and  teacher  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Berkeley,  a  visiting  pro- 
fessor and  later  a  professor  at  Princeton.  He 
joined  Harvard  as  a  professor  in  1972  and  was 
named  Dwight  Parker  Robinson  professor  of 
mathematics  there  in  1983.  The  Duke 
provost  has  had  his  share  of  international 
exposure  in  his  own  field.  He  has  received 
honors  from  the  American  Mathematical 
Society  and  from  universities  abroad,  and  in 

1979  was  elected  to  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences.  As  a  Guggenheim  Fellow  from 

1980  to  1982,  he  taught  for  several  months 
on  two  different  occasions  in  China,  where 
he  was  awarded  an  honorary  degree  in  1983 . 

"There  are  several  areas  and  themes  he's 
interested  in,  and  one  of  them  is  interna- 
tional studies,"  says  MacDonald.  "He's  been 
one  of  the  few  professors  invited  for  extended 
periods  to  China,  and  he's  spent  a  great  deal 
of  time  there.  He  was  invited  this  fall  to  a 
mathematics  symposium  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  He's  been  invited  to  a  conference  in 
France.  He's  been  invited  to  speak  in  Italy. 
He  was  the  first  foreign  guest  professor  at  the 
University  of  Peking  in  China,  so  he  has 
many  international  interests  and  contacts." 
As  MacDonald  puts  it,  international  studies 
has  "a  history  here,  and  so  there  are  some 
strengths  on  which  to  build."  Duke  will  hold 
a  conference  in  February  co-sponsored  with 
the  London-based  Third  World  Foundation. 
The  focus  will  be  on  such  international 
issues  as  Third  World  debt. 

Griffiths  agrees  there  is  opportunity  in 
international  studies,  now  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Associate  Professor  Charles  Berg- 
quist  of  the  history  department.  The  just- 
appointed  chairman,  he  says,  is  considering 
enlarging  the  number  of  courses  given 
through  the  International  Studies  Center. 
"Those  are  interdisciplinary  courses,  cover- 
ing various  aspects  of  international  debt, 
trade,  economics,  technology,  and  political 
conditions.  It's  the  kind  of  thing  I  think 
appeals  a  lot  to  students  because  they  have  to 
live  in  a  complex  world.  Such  courses,  if 
done  well,  can  be  very  exciting." 

His  basic  challenge,  according  to  Grif- 
fiths, is  to  "get  the  resources  and  to  catalyze 
the  momentum  that's  already  here."  If  the 
formula  for  faculty  development  works,  the 
investment  will  pay  off,  he  believes.  "In  its 
own  way,  I  can  imagine  Duke  playing  a  role 
in  the  Southeast  similar  to  the  role  that 
Harvard  has  played  in  New  England  and 
Stanford  in  the  West."  ■ 

Newbem,  a  writer  for  Duke's  news  service,  handled 
this  story  on  special  assignment  for  Duke  Magazine. 


DUKE  GAZETTE 


TOGETHER 
AT  LAST 


X-rays  have  reunited  two  15th  cen- 
tury manuscripts  which  once  sat 
side  by  side  in  a  library  in  Greece's 
Macedonia  region.  Now  they  are  together 
again  at  Duke's  Perkins  Library. 

Duke  purchased  the  two  manuscripts  some 
forty  years  apart  for  the  Kenneth  Willis 
Clark  Collection  of  Greek  Manuscripts. 
And  it  turns  out  that  the  same  hand  was 
originally  responsible  for  their  bindings, 
according  to  John  L.  Sharpe  III  B.Div.'65, 
Ph.D.'69,  curator  of  Duke's  Rare  Book  Room. 
Sharpe  says  Duke's  use  of  X-rays  and  Xerox 
prints  to  help  pinpoint  when  the  ancient 
manuscripts  were  bound  is  a  first.  "This 
particular  technique  has  never  been  used 
anywhere  in  the  history  of  bookbinding." 
While  the  process  cannot  pinpoint  a 
manuscript's  specific  date,  it  can  reveal 
hidden  details  in  the  bookbinding.  These 
details  then  add  up,  like  clues  to  a  mystery,  to 
help  the  researcher  narrow  the  date  of  the 
manuscript. 

Duke  purchased  the  first  manuscript,  The 
Complete  New  Testament,  in  1931.  Sharpe 
says  there  is  only  one  other  complete  manu- 
script of  the  New  Testament  in  the  United 
States,  and  only  fifty  such  copies  in  the 
world.  The  manuscript  was  formerly 
manuscript  No.  60  in  the  Monastery  of 
Eikosiphoinesis— or  the  Monastery  of  the 
Twenty  Palm  Trees— located  near  the  north- 
ern Greek  city  of  Drama  in  Macedonia. 

The  X-rays  helped  reveal  that  the  second 
manuscript,  The  Four  Gospels  with  Commen- 
tary, was  Greek  manuscript  No.  59,  once 
shelved  beside  the  New  Testament,  manu- 
script No.  60,  in  Greece.  Duke  purchased  the 
second  manuscript— through  a  gift  from 
Harry  L.  and  Mary  K.  Dalton— at  an  auction 
in  1973.  It  is  named  Codex  Daltonianus  in 
the  Duke  collection,  which  Sharpe  de- 
scribes as  one  of  three  major  collections  of 
Greek  manuscripts  in  this  country. 

Experts  were  familiar  with  the  first  manu- 
script's history,  says  Sharpe.  "It  had  been 
described  by  a  cataloguer  early  in  the  20th 
century."  While  the  second  manuscript  was 
known  to  exist,  he  says  it  was  considered  lost 
until  the  use  of  X-rays  helped  identify  it. 
"Someone  had  last  seen  it  in  1902,  but  it 
disappeared  completely  from  sight,  probably 
because  of  one  of  the  wars  in  that  part  of  the 


Engineering  dedication:  34,000  square  feet  and  space 
for  70,000  volumes 


world.  The  manuscript  was  brought  to  our 
attention  by  a  book  dealer  who  knew  we 
were  interested  in  Greek  manuscripts.  He 
sent  us  a  notice  of  the  auction." 

After  the  second  acquisition,  Sharpe 
decided  that  the  bindings  of  the  two  books 
were  too  much  alike  to  be  coincidence.  "I 
would  never  have  gone  further  to  identify  it 
if  not  for  the  similarities  of  those  binding 
structures."  Sharpe  contacted  Duke  Hospital 
with  his  idea  to  examine  the  book  through 
X-rays,  and  was  assisted  by  Judy  Brackett,  of 
the  hospital's  radiology  department.  She 
suggested  xeroradiography,  which  provides 
increased  contrast  and  sharpness. 

"We  were  able  to  examine  the  internal 
condition  of  the  wood,"  says  Sharpe,  "the 
grain  of  the  wood,  whether  it's  lined.  It  gives 
a  view  into  the  construction  of  the  boards, 
what  kind  of  material  is  there,  covered  up  by 
paper  and  leather." 

While  the  X-rays  revealed  such  details,  it 
was  Sharpe's  understanding  of  what  he  saw 
that  helped  him  discover  the  manuscript  was 
a  companion  to  the  earlier  acquisition.  His 
expertise  in  bookbinding  comes  from  four 
years  of  intensive  study  with  colleague  Guy 
Petherbridge  of  Leander,  Texas,  in  the 
Patmos  Binding  Project.  Through  a  grant 
from  the  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Foundation,  the 
two  are  examining  the  bindings  of  150  books 
in  a  collection  of  about  1,025  at  the  monas- 
tary  library  on  the  Greek  island  of  Patmos. 
"We  will  produce  a  descriptive  catalog  of 


other  bindings  that  have  this  particular  con- 
struction," says  Sharpe.  Because  of  Duke's 
success  with  X-rays,  the  project  will  employ 
similar  techniques  to  aid  in  further  research. 
"We  know  of  nobody  else  in  the  world  doing 
this  kind  of  research  on  Greek  manuscripts," 
Sharpe  adds. 


ENGINEERING 
GROWTH 

The  construction  dust  barely  settled, 
dedication  speeches  still  echoing, 
Nello  L.  Teer  Engineering  Library 
Building  is  open  for  business,  signaling  new 
emphasis  on  expansion  in  the  engineering 
school.  Officially  dedicated  September  7, 
the  34,000  square-foot  structure  provides 
space  to  house  70,000  library  volumes.  Also 
located  in  the  building  are  offices  for  Dean 
Earl  Dowell  and  other  engineering  adminis- 
trators, a  150-seat  auditorium,  a  student 
lounge,  seminar  rooms,  and  student  offices. 

Nello  L.  Teer  Jr.  and  R.  Dillard  Teer  and 
their  families  donated  $1.5  million  toward 
construction  of  the  $4.35  million  library, 
named  for  the  late  Nello  L.  Teer,  whose  con- 
struction company  ranks  among  the  world's 
largest.  The  Teer  company  has  played  a  large 
role  in  the  evolution  of  Duke's  campus,  in- 
cluding site  preparation  for  West  Campus, 
excavation  of  Wallace  Wade  Stadium,  and 
the  construction  of  Duke  Hospital  North 
and  the  Seeley  G.  Mudd  Building.  Remain- 
ing funds  for  the  Teer  Library  came  from 
alumni,  friends,  and  corporations. 

Three  of  the  building's  five  floors  are 
complete.  The  engineering  school  has 
applied  to  the  National  Science  Foundation 
for  funds  to  support  a  biomedical  or  bio- 
chemical research  center  on  the  fourth  floor. 
Officials  plan  to  submit  a  proposal  to  the 
North  Carolina  Center  for  Biotechnology 
for  a  grant  to  complete  the  ground  floor. 

During  dedication  remarks,  Dean  Dowell 
noted  the  addition  of  six  new  faculty  mem- 
bers to  the  engineering  department  this  year, 
and  said  as  many  as  six  more  will  be  hired 
during  the  next  two  to  three  years.  Graduate 
student  enrollment,  now  at  150,  will  in- 
crease by  thirty  to  forty  students  during  the 
same  period.  With  approximately  900 
undergradute  students,  the  engineering 
school  will  probably  not  increase  its 
undergraduate  enrollment. 
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HEALTHY 
OBSESSION 


-!  he  psychological  profiles  of  compul- 
sive runners  indicate  that  theirs  is  by 
and  large  a  healthy  obsession  and  not 
a  disorder  similar  to  anorexia  nervosa,  ac- 
cording to  a  study  at  Duke  Medical  Center. 
The  findings  contrast  sharply  with  those 
reported  last  year  in  the  New  England  ]oumal 
of  Medicine,  which  suggested  similar  person- 
ality traits  in  compulsive  runners  and 
anorexics. 

Anorexia  nervosa  primarily  affects  young 
women,  who  develop  an  irrational  fear  of 
being  overweight  and  starve  themselves, 
sometimes  to  death.  They  often  take  up 
rigorous  exercise  as  an  additional  defense 
against  fat.  Long-distance  runners  usually 
restrict  their  caloric  intake  as  part  of  their 
training  and  are  often  compulsive  in  their 
dedication  to  the  sport. 

Psychological  testing  conducted  at  Duke 
in  response  to  the  1983  study  revealed  strong 
differences  between  the  two  groups,  says  Dr. 
James  A.  Blumenthal,  assistant  professor  of 
medical  psychology.  In  fact,  "there  may  be 
more  differences  than  similarities  between 
them."  Terming  the  original  study  more  sub- 
jective in  its  approach,  Blumenthal  says  his 
research,  conducted  with  colleagues  Dr. 
Jonathan  Chang  and  Leslie  O'Toole,  may  be 
the  first  objective  look  at  the  traits  distin- 
guishing compulsive  runners  and  anorexics. 
Their  findings  were  reported  in  a  special 
Olympic  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association. 

The  Duke  study  used  a  standard  psycho- 
logical test,  the  Minnesota  Multiphasic 
Personality  Inventory  (MMPI),  to  compare 
the  personality  profiles  of  forty-three  hard- 
core runners  and  twenty-four  anorexic 
patients.  Twenty-one  of  the  runners  were 
women.  The  MMPI  suggests  how  mentally 
healthy  and  well-adjusted  a  person  is.  Says 
Blumenthal,  "As  a  group,  those  with 
anorexia  had  more  extreme  scores  than  the 
runners,  who  appeared  to  be  healthier 
mentally  as  well  as  physically."  Based  on  the 
score,  he  concluded  that  running  is  a  posi- 
tive adjustment  to  life  rather  than  a  life- 
threatening  disorder  like  anorexia. 

"Metaphorically  the  two  may  be  similar, 
but  not  psychologically,"  says  Blumenthal,  a 
self-described  compulsive  runner.  "You  can 
injure  yourself  by  running  too  much,  but, 
unlike  anorexia,  it  isn't  likely  to  kill  you. 
Running  generally  enhances  health,  self- 
esteem,  and  self-confidence."  He  notes  that 
the  incidence  of  mortality  in  anorexics  is 
approximately  20  percent,  whereas  less  than 
1  percent  of  runner  deaths  can  be  attributed 
to  running. 

The  MMPI  consists  of  556  statements  that 
respondents  rate  true  or  false.  The  state- 
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Blumenthal:  exercise  probably  won't  kill  you 

ments  produce  a  wide  range  of  self-descrip- 
tions, which,  when  added  together,  provide 
a  gauge  of  mental  and  emotional  adjust- 
ment. Several  Olympic  hopefuls  were  among 
the  runners  in  the  study,  all  of  whom  had 
been  seriously  involved  in  the  sport  for  at 
least  one  year.  They  were  considered  com- 
pulsive runners  if  missing  a  workout  made 
them  feel  tense,  irritable,  or  depressed;  if 
they  sometimes  day-dreamed  about  running; 
and  if  they  ran  even  when  they  were  sick  or 
injured,  among  other  criteria.  The  anorexia 
patients  were  all  diagnosed  at  the  Duke 
Psychodiagnostic  Laboratory. 

A  grant  from  the  National  Heart,  Lung, 
and  Blood  Institute  partially  supported  the 
Duke  study. 


FIRST  TIME  FOR 
'THE  TIMES' 

The  New  York  Times  is  the  newest  parti- 
cipant in  Duke's  visiting  journalist 
program.  John  Noble  Wilford,  the 
newspaper's  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  science 
writer,  has  been  named  the  first  Times-Duke 
Fellow.  He  and  five  other  members  of  the 
Times  staff  will  spend  a  month  each  on  the 
Duke  campus  during  this  academic  year. 

Originally  known  as  the  Duke  PostTime 
Fellowship,  the  visiting  journalist  program 
has  expanded  from  The  Washington  Post  and 
Time  magazine  to  include  national  science 
writers,  and  Canadian,  German,  and  Japan- 
ese journalists.  Writers,  editors,  and 
reporters  take  a  leave  of  absence  from  their 
work  to  spend  a  month  at  Duke,  where  they 
design  their  own  academic  programs,  give 
lectures,  and  assist  in  teaching. 

"We  are  delighted  to  be  a  part  of  this 
innovative  program  at  a  distinguished 
university,"  says  Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger, 


publisher  of  The  New  York  Times.  "It  will  give 
our  people  opportunities  to  refresh  their 
knowledge  in  an  academic  setting  and  will 
allow  them  to  share  their  own  information 
with  students."  Announcement  of  the  Times 
fellows  was  made  by  James  David  Barber  and 
William  L.  Green,  co-directors  of  Duke's 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Communication 
Policy. 

National  science  writers  are  also  taking 
part  in  the  program  for  the  first  time.  With 
the  cooperation  of  the  National  Association 
of  Science  Writers,  two  writers  will  be 
selected  for  a  month's  stay  at  Duke— one  in 
the  fall  and  a  second  in  the  spring  semesters. 
Beverly  Orndorff,  science  reporter  for  The 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch,  is  the  first  fellow 
in  science  writing. 

The  Washington  Post  is  entering  its  eighth 
year  of  participation  in  the  Duke  program, 
Time  magazine  its  seventh  year.  Both 
publications  are  sending  six  staff  members  to 
campus,  three  each  semester.  English  and 
French-speaking  Canadian  journalists 
spend  several  weeks  at  Duke,  along  with 
German  and  Japanese  reporters  and  editors. 


WINDS  OF 
IRONY 


It  was  the  worst  kind  of  coincidence— 
lending  a  dubious  timeliness  to  Duke 
Magazine's  September-October  feature 
on  marine  geologist  Orrin  Pilkey  ("Trying  to 
Turn  the  Tide"). 

In  the  interview,  Pilkey  emphasized  the 
vulnerability  of  coastal  construction  given 
the  inevitability  of  hurricanes.  No  sooner 
had  the  magazine  hit  the  Duke  mail  room 
when  Hurricane  Diana  hit  the  North  Caro- 
lina coast,  packing  winds  of  up  to  135  miles 
per  hour.  For  nearly  three  days,  Diana 
hovered  just  off  the  coast,  seemingly 
undecided  as  to  its  course  of  action.  Mean- 
while, coastal  residents  from  Myrtle  Beach, 
South  Carolina,  to  the  Cape  Fear  region  of 
North  Carolina  braced  for  the  worst. 

Diana  finally  hit  land,  specifically,  Bruns- 
wick, Pender,  and  New  Hanover  (N.C.) 
counties,  terrorizing  the  area  with  pelting 
rains  and  winds  that  knocked  out  telephone 
and  electrical  lines,  tore  off  roofs,  and  un- 
earthed centuries-old  oak  trees.  At  least 
three  deaths  were  attributed  to  the  storm. 
University  officials  ordered  Duke's  marine 
lab  evacuated  in  anticipation  of  the  hurri- 
cane, which  never  hit  the  Beaufort  area.  The 
facility  was  closed  for  two  days  and  students 
were  sent  to  the  Durham  campus. 

But  despite  its  devastation— damage 
estimates  range  from  $65  million  to  $90 
million— Diana  wasn't  nearly  the  menace 
she  could  have  been,  according  to  Pilkey, 
who  made  a  post-storm  aerial  survey  once 


Diana  had  become  history. 

"Diana  was  the  first  important  storm  since 
Hazel  in  1954,"  he  says,  "but  it  was  a  very 
small  storm  in  terms  of  its  diameter.  It  was 
apparent  to  me  that  there  was  also  no  storm 
surge.  The  houses  that  were  hurt  were  hit  by 
winds,  not  water.  Very  few  houses  fell  in  and 
those  that  did  were  about  to  anyway."  Pilkey 
says  that  sand  loss  was  one  of  Diana's  chief 
legacies.  The  storm  left  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet  of  beach  erosion  in  its  wake.  Its 
impact  was  reduced,  says  the  geologist, 
because  the  storm  lost  much  of  its  punch 
while  moving  across  the  land,  and  because  it 
hit  the  coast  during  low  tide. 

While  Pilkey  was  impressed  with  the 
state's  emergency  warning  system,  which 
facilitated  area  evacuation  and  kept  resi- 
dents aware  of  the  storm's  fierce  potential,  he 
says  he's  concerned  that  so-called  veterans  of 
the  storm  may  now  be  suffering  from  a  false 
sense  of  confidence.  "The  weather  service 
dealt  with  worst-case  scenarios,  which 
would  have  occurred  if  the  storm  went  forth 
undiminished.  That's  beneficial  in  a  sense, 
and  I  don't  think  the  weather  service  should 
do  otherwise.  The  problem  is  that  after  the 
storm,  many  people  think  they've  now  been 
through  the  worst  and  can  survive  anything, 
when,  in  fact,  what  they  went  through  with 
Diana  was  a  relatively  mild  experience.  The 
hurricane  was  missing  one  leg  as  it  came 
ashore.  The  effects  of  waves  and  storm  surge, 
which  do  most  of  the  damage,  weren't  there.  I 
know  of  at  least  one  mayor  of  a  North 
Carolina  coastal  community  who  made  the 
statement  that  his  town  has  shown  it  can 
withstand  any  storm,  and  that  barrier  island 
construction  is  feasible.  Somehow,  we've  got 
to  get  across  that  the  worst-case  scenario 
didn't  come  to  be." 

Indeed,  he  says  few  if  any  people  have 
moved  damaged  homes  away  from  the  beach 
edge.  "I  suspect  that  we  won't  see  anybody 
moving  on  this  account.  All  I  can  hope  is 
that  when  they  rebuild,  they'll  seize  the 
chance  to  rebuild  using  better  construction 
materials.  They'd  be  fools  not  to  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity." 

Despite  the  advance  warning  that  coastal 
residents  received  before  Diana's  arrival, 
some  chose  to  ignore  evacuation  orders  and 
"sit  out"  the  storm  in  their  homes.  Post- 
hurricane  news  stories  frequently  high- 
lighted such  people-to  Pilkey's  mind, 
lending  an  aura  of  the  frontier  spirit  to  the 
occasion.  "I  saw  many  of  those  interviews, 
and  they  reminded  me  of  a  story  I  read  about 
200  people  who  stayed  in  a  church  during  a 
1979  hurricane  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
A  lot  of  people  died— the  people  in  the 
church  all  went  together. 

"I  wish  the  media  wouldn't  interview 
people  who  decide  to  stay  and  protect  their 
property  during  a  hurricane.  They  are  the 
biggest  fools  on  the  face  of  the  earth." 


ILLUMINATIi 
INDIA'S  ART 


here's  a  cultural  celebration  at  Duke, 
in  the  form  of  a  series  of  exhibits,  per 
formances,  lectures,  and  films  high- 
lighting Third  World  culture. 

Organized  by  the  Institute  of  the  Arts,  the 
year-long  Festival  of  the  Arts  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  Area  "reflects  the  institute's  policy  of 


Indian  music  by  Nazir  Jairazbhoy,  and  a 
lecture  and  reading  by  award-winning  poet 
A.K.  Ramanujan. 

Second  semester  events  include  an  exhibit 
of  photographs  by  Raghubir  Singh,  titled 
"Kashmire  and  Rajasthan,"  a  concert  and 
lecture  on  Arabic  music  by  George  Sawa, 
and  a  concert  of  sitar  music  performed  by 
Brian  Silver,  director  of  Duke's  International 
House.  The  festival's  central  exhibit,  "The 
Arts  of  India,"  begins  February  20  in  the 


illuminating  art  of  historical  periods  or 
regions  that  are  of  special  interest  today,"  says 
the  institute's  director,  James  Applewhite 
'58,  A.M/60,  Ph.D'69.  The  festival  is  also 
exploring  the  influences  of  Third  World 
cultures  on  the  arts  of  the  western  world. 
Concurrent  with  the  Duke  observance, 
India  Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi  pro- 
claimed 1985  as  India-America  Friendship 
Year.  Several  commemorative  programs 
reflecting  that  theme  are  planned  in  the 
New  York  and  Washington,  D.C.,  areas,  and 
major  exhibits  are  planned  at  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  Duke  festival  opened  with  nine  films 
by  American  director  James  Ivory,  whose 
collaboration  with  Bombay  native  Ismail 
Merchant  in  Merchant  Ivory  Productions 
has  resulted  in  eighteen  features  and  docu- 
mentary films  shot  in  such  locations  as 
Delhi,  Bombay,  and  Paris.  Ivory  attended 
the  area  premiere  of  his  latest  film,  Heat  and 
Dust,  shot  in  Hyderabad  and  Kashmir,  India, 
and  starring  Julie  Christie.  Also  part  of  the 
festival  were  an  exhibition  of  photographs  by 
Mokhless  Al-Hariri-Rifai,  titled  "Unity  and 
Diversity  in  the  Arab  World,"  a  lecture  on 


Duke  Art  Museum.  Continuing  through 
April,  the  exhibit  will  feature  paintings,  tex- 
tiles, sculpture,  and  weaponry  on  loan  from 
museums  throughout  the  country.  Curator 
for  the  exhibit  is  Milo  Beach,  director  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution's  new  Sackler  wing. 
The  spring  will  bring,  appropriately 
enough,  a  "Holi"  celebration—  referring  to 
the  Indian  rites  of  spring— complete  with 
food,  dancing,  and  games.  Professors  are 
offering  related  courses  in  the  arts,  humani- 
ties, and  social  sciences,  including  classes  in 
Javanese  dance  and  music  by  Fulbright 
Fellow  Katiyo. 


VITAL 
STATISTICS 

Fears  of  a  declining  applicant  pool, 
produced  by  the  shrinking  population 
of  college-age  students,  have  yet  to 
come  true  at  Duke.  The  university  experi- 
enced an  increase  of  almost  500  students  in 
its  applicant  pool  for  the  Class  of '88. 
The  class  numbers  1,497,  culled  from  a 
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pool  of  10,798  applicants.  The  male-female 
ratio  continues  to  edge  toward  the  50-50 
mark,  with  791  men  and  706  women.  Trinity 
has  1,287  freshman,  while  the  engineering 
school  has  210—158  men  and  52  women.  Of 
the  total  freshman  class,  155  students  are 
children  of  Duke  alumni. 

Fifty-seven  black  students  enrolled  in  the 
Class  of  '88— twenty-seven  women  and  thirty 
men.  While  the  figure  is  down  by  five  over 
last  year  and  down  sharply  from  the  ninety- 
eight  in  1982-83,  admissions  officials  say 
these  fluctuations  are  very  common  among 
highly  selective  universities,  which  must 
compete  for  the  most  gifted  minority  stu- 
dents. The  result  is  that  higher  enrollment 
figures  at  one  school  mean  lower  figures  at 
others.  Among  other  minorities  in  the  fresh- 
man class  are  three  American  Indians, 
twenty-six  Hispanics,  and  forty-eight 
Asians. 

Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  scores  remain 
steady,  and  impressive,  with  an  overall  fresh- 
man mean  of  603  verbal  and  661  math  on  a 
scale  of  200  to  800.  The  mean  for  Trinity  stu- 
dents is  601  verbal,  653  math,  while  the 
engineering  mean  is  618  verbal,  714  math. 
The  yield  rate— the  percent  of  accepted  stu- 
dents who  matriculate— is  43.1,  up  by  nearly 
two  percentage  points  over  last  year. 

The  best-represented  state  in  the  freshman 
class  is  New  York,  with  173  students;  North 
Carolina  is  close  behind,  with  171;  and  119 
hail  from  Pennsylvania.  Rounding  out  the 
top  seven  are  Maryland  and  Florida,  each 
with  106;  New  Jersey,  99;  and  Virginia,  93. 

Tuition  for  1984-85  is  $7,380-$600 
higher  than  last  year.  Expenses  total 
$12,170  including  room,  board,  books,  and 
fees,  as  compared  to  $11,230  for  1983-84. 


ANNUAL  FUND: 
'COALBUSTERS' 

The  Duke  Annual  Fund  raised  a  record 
$3.8  million  during  its  1983-84  drive, 
marking  a  20  percent  increase  in 
dollars  over  last  year.  The  1983-84  total 
represents  a  10  percent  increase  (5,748)  in 
donors,  to  20,469  Duke  alumni  and  other 
supporters,  says  Roy  S.  Bredder  '65, 
chairman  of  the  fund's  executive  committee. 
"Each  of  the  undergraduate  schools  ex- 
ceeded its  established  goal,  meaning  the 
Annual  Fund  not  only  met  its  obligations  to 
the  university  for  budgetary  support  but  also 
provided  additional  discretionary  funds  for 
the  three  deans  to  use  where  needed,"  Bredder 
says.  The  1983-84  drive  was  the  last  to  pro- 
vide operating  funds  for  the  undergraduate 
nursing  school,  which  graduated  its  final 
class  in  June. 

Campaigns  for  Trinity,  engineering,  and 
nursing  netted  more  than  $1.75  million,  con- 
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tributed  by  12,177  people  representing  34 
percent  of  Duke's  undergraduate  alumni. 
Nearly  200  class  chairpersons  and  agents  led 
the  drives.  Students  also  provided  assistance 
through  the  Duke  telethons,  which 
attracted  more  than  $880,000  in  pledges. 

Other  highlights  of  the  fund  year: 
$888,000  contributed  by  the  583  members  of 
the  William  Preston  Few  Association  and 
Washington  Duke  Club;  and  $577,442,  a 
record  amount,  from  eleven  reunion  classes, 
led  by  $85,358  from  the  Class  of  '39  and 
$84,114  from  the  Class  of '64. 

Contributions  to  the  Duke  Annual  Fund 
support  current  operating  needs  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  help  pay  such  expenses  as  faculty 
salaries,  student  financial  aid,  building 
maintenance,  and  library  acquisitions.  For 
two  years  in  a  row,  the  fund  program  has 
earned  kudos  from  the  Council  for  Advance- 
ment and  Support  of  Education  for  "improve- 
ment in  financial  support." 


NO  TESTS 
FOR  DUKE 


D 


uke  is  not  among  the  four  Atlantic 
Coast  Conference  schools  using 
controversial  testing  of  their  student 
athletes  to  guard  against  the  use  of  illegal 
drugs. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina,  Wake 
Forest  University,  and  the  University  of 
Maryland  began  the  tests— urinalysis— this 
fall.  Georgia  Tech  began  testing  its  football 
players  in  August  and  extended  the  program 
to  all  its  athletes  this  fall.  UNC  is  the  only 
school  among  the  four  not  requiring  the  tests 
for  participation  in  intercollegiate  athletics. 
Wake  Forest  also  includes  coaches,  man- 
agers, and  cheerleaders  in  its  testing. 

The  urinalysis  programs  are  the  result  of 
extensive  publicity  about  drug  use  among 
athletes— particularly  among  professional 
sports  figures,  says  Steve  Vacendak  '66, 
Duke's  associate  athletic  director.  He  says 
Duke  has  no  plans  to  begin  any  compulsory 
or  voluntary  drug  detection  program,  but  has 
instituted  a  compulsory  drug  education 
seminar  for  all  student  athletes.  The  hour- 
long  session  covers  physical  and  psychologi- 
cal effects  of  drug  use  and  dependency  on 
drugs,  including  performance-enhancing 
drugs  such  as  steroids. 

"Our  approach  is  to  take  a  positive  per- 
spective by  encouraging  our  athletes  to  find 
out  about  drug  use  and  dependency,"  says 
Vacendak.  "Urinalysis  is  the  approach  other 
schools  have  taken.  I'm  not  in  favor  of  it  but 
each  institution  has  to  make  its  own  deci- 
sion. We  want  to  treat  our  athletes  as 
responsible  individuals." 

After  conducting  a  year-long  study  of 
drugs   in   college   athletics,   the  National 


Collegiate  Athletic  Association's  Special 
Committee  on  Drug  Testing  has  proposed  a 
drug  detection/counseling  package,  to  be 
administered  by  the  NCAA  to  augment  any 
programs  adopted  by  member  schools. 
According  to  the  association's  recommenda- 
tions, urinalysis  would  be  conducted 
randomly  and  without  notice.  Although  no 
action  on  the  proposal  can  be  taken  until  the 
association's  January  1985  meeting,  the 
controversial  nature  of  drug  testing  and 
concern  about  NCAA  involvement  in 
individual  institution  programs  have  sent 
many  college  coaches  and  athletic  directors 
to  their  university  legal  departments  for 
clarification. 

"While  drug  testing  has  long  been  a  part  of 
the  Olympics,  it  is  a  very  new  concern  in 
college  athletics,"  says  Joe  McCulloch,  a 
member  of  the  National  Association  of 
College  and  University  Attorneys.  Associ- 
ate legal  counsel  for  the  University  of  South 
Carolina,  McCulloch  moderated  an  associa- 
tion-sponsored panel  that  explored  the 
problems  posed  by  compulsory  drug  testing 
in  college  athletics.  "There  are  some  Con- 
stitutional issues  involved  here,"  he  says, 
"which  the  NCAA  has  failed  to  consider  in 
its  recommendations,  such  as  the  right  to 
privacy,  rights  against  self  incrimination, 
and  equal  protection  of  the  rights  of  student 
athletes  in  their  treatment  as  students.  Then 
there  is  the  potential  effect  that  the  exist- 
ence of  drug  testing  at  one  institution  may 
have  on  recruiting  efforts  when  other  insti- 
tutions don't  have  a  testing  program." 

Another  concern,  as  McCulloch  sees  it,  is 
the  issue  of  university  responsibility  should 
evidence  of  drugs  be  found  through  testing. 
"Knowledge  of  the  crime— the  unlawful  pos- 
session and  use  of  drugs— runs  in  the  face  the 
confidentiality  that  is  a  part  of  virtually  all  of 
these  drug  testing  programs." 


SIGNS 

OF  CHANGE 

Signs,  the  "journal  of  women  in  cul- 
ture and  society,"  has  a  new  home 
at  the  Duke-University  of  North 
Carolina  Women's  Studies  Research  Center. 
Founded  in  1975  by  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  the  journal  rotates  regularly  among 
American  institutions.  It  was  first  housed  at 
Barnard  College,  later  at  Stanford,  and 
comes  to  the  South  for  the  first  time. 

The  research  center,  established  in  1982, 
focuses  primarily  on  research  of  women  in 
the  South  and  in  the  Third  World.  As  direc- 
tor of  women's  studies  at  Duke,  Jean  O'Barr 
helped  prepare  the  proposal  to  have  the  cen- 
ter become  the  journal's  new  home.  She  says 
that  a  full-time  managing  editor  and  editor- 
ial assistant  will  be  hired  to  work  with  a 


seventeen-member  editorial  board  that  in- 
cludes area  scholars  as  well  as  Duke  and 
UNC-Chapel  Hill  faculty. 

Signs  is  published  four  times  a  year,  with 
occasional  special  issues.  The  journal  also 
issues  books  under  its  imprint.  The  first  issue 
under  the  Duke-UNC  editorship  will  appear 
around  December  1985. 

"For  a  decade,  Signs  has  published  the  best 
material  in  women's  studies,"  says  O'Barr. 
"Today,  with  scholarship  on  women  surging 
forward,  Signs  faces  new  opportunities.  A 
move  to  the  South,  to  a  research  center  with 
emphasis  on  emerging  issues  in  feminist 
scholarship,  to  a  large  set  of  scholars  includ- 
ing established  names  and  young  talent,  will 
ensure  that  the  journal  remains  in  the  fore- 
front of  scholarship  in  its  second  decade." 

At  least  one  change  is  expected  as  a  result 
of  Signs  move  to  the  Duke-UNC  Research 
Center.  The  editorial  board  has  proposed  a 
new  journal  section  to  give  increased 
attention  to  how  the  new  scholarship  on 
women  relates  to  the  assumptions,  theories, 
and  methods  of  the  traditional  disciplines. 
Such  a  section  might  attract  a  new  range  of 
scholars  to  the  publication,  O'Barr  says, 
"while  preparing  those  of  us  in  women's 
studies  to  better  continue  our  debates  and 
discussions  with  colleagues  who  have  not  yet 
studied  feminist  theory." 


ew  light  has  been  shed  on  the  Duke 
football  team.  Thanks  to  a  gift  from 
Raleigh  businessman  A.  E.  Finley, 
Wallace  Wade  Stadium  now  has  permanent 
lighting— exactly  396,000  watts  of  it— shining 
down  on  the  field  from  four  110-foot  poles. 

Permanent  lighting  means  greater  flexibil- 
ity in  game  scheduling— particularly  for  tele- 
vision, less  competition  with  other  Saturday 
activities,  and  a  welcome  respite  from  the 
Indian  summers  that  often  plague  this  cor- 


ner of  the  Sun  Belt. 

Last  year's  experiment  with  temporary 
lighting  won  the  avid  support  of  fans  who 
seemed  more  than  willing  to  do  their  tail- 
gating  by  the  light  of  the  moon.  But  no  one 
will  be  dipping  the  chicken  wings  in  the 
wrong  sauce  this  year:  The  half-million- 
dollar  gift  also  put  lights  in  the  parking  lots 
and  replacement  lighting  in  the  practice 
fields. 


FOSTER  CARE 

Continued  from  page  37 

families  in  rural  areas,  creating  the  founda- 
tions of  present-day  foster  care.  The  new 
system  produced  a  new  set  of  concerns— over 
supervision,  provision  of  medical  care,  and 
the  religious  environment,  "the  most  politi- 
cally explosive  issue  confronting  the  change 
to  foster  care,"  according  to  English.  The 
gradual  incorporation  of  sectarian  charities 
into  foster  care  placement  reduced  this 
concern. 

Later,  child-care  experts  were  drawn  back 
to  the  traditional  family.  Rather  than  institu- 
tionalizing children,  they  promoted  the 
concept  of  placing  them  in  an  alternate 
family  setting.  But  that  would  be  only  a 
temporary  arrangement,  while  society's 
energies  and  funds  were  applied  to  improv- 
ing the  environment  of  the  biological  family 
for  the  ultimate  return  of  the  children.  "The 
preservation  of  the  worthy  biological  family 
emerged  as  the  ideal,"  says  English,  "a  major 
change  from  a  half-century  earlier,  when 
reformers  gave  the  biological  family  little 
credit  for  its  ability  to  rear  children." 

Yet  English's  research  also  reveals  a  steady 
increase  in  the  number  of  unwanted  chil- 
dren—from an  estimated  287,000  in  1930  to 
today's  500,000.  And  despite  efforts  to 
strengthen  the  traditional  family  through  an 
array  of  social  services,  English  points  to 
recurring  problems  of  child  abuse— most 


children  in  foster  care  are  abuse  victims— 
and  emotional  maladjustment  among  chil- 
dren. Those  problems  suggest  that  many 
traditional  family  homes  may  not  be  nutur- 
ing  homes.  "The  idea  of  maintaining  the 
biological  family  at  all  costs  may  not  be  the 
way  to  go  with  children,  but  that  raises  all 
sorts  of  legal  issues." 

The  legal  process  can  be  treacherously 
slow  when  parental  suitability  and  child 
protection  are  involved.  "Take  the  case  of 
serious  child  abuse.  Who  is  going  to  decide 
where  that  child  will  be  tor  the  next  twenty 
years?  It  may  be  three  years  from  the  time  a 
six-month-old  child  is  abused  until  any 
action  is  taken.  Then  the  child  may  be  taken 
out  of  the  family  for  thirty  days,  returned, 
and  taken  out  again."  English  says  the  cycli- 
cal process  is  further  complicated  by  the 
apparent  inability  of  social-service  agencies 
to  improve  the  family  environment.  "A 
quarter  of  all  abusing  parents  were  them- 
selves abused  as  children,  which  makes  the 
problem  even  more  frustrating  to  deal  with. 
If  parents  recognize  that  they  have  a  problem 
and  are  willing  to  work  on  it,  that's  an 
optimal  way  of  going  at  it.  But  what  usually 
happens  is  no  one  admits  anything,  and  if 
the  family  situation  is  terribly  chaotic,  there 
isn't  anyone  to  work  with." 

Adoption,  which  occurs  in  less  than  5  per- 
cent of  cases,  is  extremely  difficult,  English 
explains,  because  parents  are  usually  reluc- 
tant to  relinquish  their  rights.  "There  is  a 


feeling  that  relinquishing  parental  rights  is 
the  ultimate  failure,  so  they  don't  do  it." 

English  suggests  group  homes  as  a  possible 
solution  to  the  problem.  "They  are  smaller 
!  than  the  institutions  and  don't  have  the 
!  problem  of  the  herd  mentality  inherent 
when  you  have  thousands  of  kids  packed  in 
together."  He  envisions  an  extended-family 
format  where  some  twenty  children  live  in  a 
home  environment  offering  close  super- 
vision, regular  medical  care,  and  a  more 
normal  family  life.  This  might  be  a  perma- 
nent solution  for  those  children  who  stand 
no  chance  of  returning  to  a  traditional 
family  environment.  But  the  proposed 
English  strategy  recognizes  the  lessons  of 
history— the  apparent  futility  of  both  social 
institutions  and  society's  attempts  to  make 
the  family  unit  work  at  all  costs.  "I  look  at 
this  as  a  sort  of  divorce  agreement  over  time, 
until  the  child  is  ready  to  live  on  his  or  her 
own." 

"Compared  to  other  institutions,"  says 
English,  "foster  care  does  work,  but  what's 
happening  now  is  we  expect  more  from  these 
children  than  just  living.  We  want  them  to 
develop  normally  psychologically.  Kids  in 
foster  care  don't  do  that,  so  we're  adding 
expectations  as  we  move  along.  All  children 
are  very  fragile,  and  any  solution  must  recog- 
nize this.  We're  dealing  with  health,  law, 
medicine,  and  religion.  And  in  coming  up 
with  solutions,  we  must  remember  that  the 
problem  is  extremely  complicated."  B 
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THE  BRIGHTEST 

Continued  from  page  7 

summer's  T.I. P.  session,  the  mother  of 
T.I.P.ster  Tonia  Poteat  spoke  of  such  benefi- 
cial by-products.  The  Poteats  live  in 
Graham,  North  Carolina,  about  thirty  miles 
from  Duke.  This  was  the  third  consecutive 
summer  on  campus  for  Tonia,  now  a  tenth- 
grader,  who  has  taken  T.I. P.  courses  in 
writing  and  Latin.  "After  her  first  summer 
here,  she  grew  up  a  lot,"  said  her  mother,  with 
her  daughter  looking  on  quietly— and  more 
than  a  bit  self-consciously.  "She  was  exposed 
to  kids  who  were  bright  kids,  who  were  smart 
kids,  and  who  were  everyday  normal  kids. 
She  told  me  that  being  the  smartest  person 
in  your  class  does  swell  your  head  a  little  bit, 
but  being  around  all  those  people  at  T.I. P. 
makes  you  realize  how  much  you  haven't 
learned.  T.I. P.  opened  her  eyes;  it  made  her 
push  herself  to  look  for  new  things  she  could 
be  exposed  to." 

A  former  "A"  student  herself,  Poteat  recalls 
feeling  left  out  of  the  high  school  social 
whirl;  being  bright  was  equated  with  being 
unsocial.  Are  attitudes  more  enlightened 
today?  For  most  young  people  in  most 
schools,  probably  not.  The  child  growing  up 
gifted  faces  frustrations  inside  and  outside 
the  classroom.  Another  T.I. P.  parent  says  he 
sometimes  thinks  his  son  "would  be  happier 
if  he  didn't  know  so  much,  if  he  weren't  so 
intelligent  and  so  inquiring,  if  he  played  one 
instrument  in  the  band  instead  of  wanting  to 
play  all  of  them."  His  son  "has  not  been  a 
childish  child,"  he  says.  "It's  been  tough  for 
him  all  along.  He's  always  had  good  grades, 
but  he's  been  bored  in  school,  and  he's  always 
getting  into  trouble.  He's  the  type  of  kid  who 
doesn't  want  to  do  what  the  teacher  tells 
him,  not  if  he  knows  he'd  be  better  off 
moving  on  to  something  else." 

But  through  their  summer  courses,  in  their 
dorms,  and  on  the  playing  fields  where  they 
take  their  class  breaks,  T.I. Esters  learn  that 
smart  kids  can  be  normal  kids.  One  of  last 
summer's  participants,  Jane  Willis,  is 
described  by  her  father  as  "well-rounded— 
someone  who  goes  to  parties,  ball  games, 
movies,  all  that."  Academic  achievers  can  be 
dogged  by  a  stereotype,  he  acknowledges, 
that  marks  them  as  snobbish,  withdrawn, 
and  difficult  to  get  along  with.  These 
T.I. Esters  defy  the  stereotype:  They  are  on 
school  sports  teams,  enjoy  playing  musical 
instruments,  dabble  in  photography— they 
do  all  the  things  kids  typically  do,  even  as 
they  accelerate  atypically  in  the  classroom. 
"It's  important  to  realize  that  you  can  be 
ahead  of  your  peers  academically  and  still 
have  every  prospect  for  quite  a  satisfactory 
social  life.  Maladjustment  is  not  a  necessary 
part  of  being  advanced  academically,"  says 
the  senior  Willis. 

For  the  gifted  children  who  pass  through 
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TI. P.,  if  peer  support  is  central  to  their  feel- 
ings of  self-worth,  parental  support  is  central 
to  their  intellectual  growth.  As  Jane  Willis 
says,  "My  parents  never  really  baby-talked  to 
me.  And  for  as  long  as  I  can  remember,  they 
cared  about  my  opinion."  Her  parents 
noticed  Jane's  unusual  perceptive  skills 
while  she  was  an  infant.  They  started  her  in 
a  pre-school  program  when  she  was  2-1/2 
years  old,  and  they  later  sent  her  to  a  school 
known  for  a  progressive  "open  classroom" 
approach,  paying  out-of-district  tuition. 
Willis  has  taken  an  assortment  of  T.I. P. 
mathematics  and  Latin  courses,  both  in  resi- 
dence and  by  mail,  and  earlier  went  through 
a  summer  enrichment  program  in  her  home 
state  of  Illinois. 

Although  she  is  outside  T.I.E's  search  area, 
Willis  was  encouraged  by  her  parents  to  com- 
pete for  the  program.  As  her  father  puts  it, 
"We  felt  a  major  university  setting  would  be 
good  for  her."  Her  hometown  school  is 
"geared  more  to  the  average  student,"  in  his 
estimation.  This  fall,  his  daughter  went  off 
to  a  school  more  geared  to  the  gifted— 
Exeter. 


"At  Duke,  we  accidentally  did  a  good  thing 
when  we  made  it  a  little  bit  expensive  for 
people  to  send  their  kids  here,"  says  Kimble, 
the  psychology  professor.  "In  order  to  pay 
that  much  money,  they  have  to  care  about 
the  experience  their  kids  are  having."  Many 
T.I. Esters,  not  unexpectedly,  come  from 
families  that  value  the  intellect.  When  last 
summer's  term  ended,  Wilder  of  the  chemis- 
try department  held  the  usual  conferences 
with  interested  parents  of  his  T.I. P.  students. 
Six  sets  of  parents  took  part;  and  among  five 
of  the  couples,  at  least  one  spouse  boasted  a 
doctorate  in  a  medical  or  academic  field. 
The  father  of  T.I.P.ster  Norwood  Andrews  is 
a  university  professor;  his  mother  has  a 
graduate-school  education,  and  his  sister  has 
enrolled  in  an  enrichment  program  at  Texas 
A  &  M.  Excellence  has  been  the  expected. 
Fresh  from  a  meeting  of  his  T.I. P.  class  in 
international  relations,  Andrews  mused 
about  his  interest  in  becoming  a  historian: 
"If  I'm  going  into  this  field,  I  want  to  try  to  be 
the  best." 

Sawyer  sees  T.I. P.  expanding  somewhat 
into  teacher  education.  T.I. P.  can  be  con- 
sidered a  sort  of  "demonstration  project"  in 
teaching  the  gifted,  he  says,  that  educators 
concerned  with  the  gifted  and  talented  can 
study.  "We  wouldn't  want  to  change  our 
emphasis  from  teaching  bright  kids  to  teach- 
ing teachers  how  to  teach  bright  kids.  But  if 
we  can  bring  some  key  people  here  to  see 
what  we're  doing,  there  could  be  a  multiplier 
effect  back  in  the  home  areas  of  those  kids." 

The  Texas  Education  Agency  has  already 
made  the  sort  of  T.I.P.  connection  that 
Sawyer  holds  up  as  a  model:  The  agency  sup- 
ports teams  of  T.I.P.-bound  students  and 
teachers.  The  students  enroll  in  the  summer 
courses,  and  the  teachers  assist  in  the  same 
courses,  working  with  T.I.P.  "master 
teachers."  Bolstering  the  program's  research 
component  also  interests  Sawyer.  Among 
the  research  questions  that  attract  his  inter- 
est: measuring  the  long-term  benefits  of  a 
T.I.P.  experience,  explaining  what  produces 
precocity,  and  determining  how  youngsters 
cope  with  the  stress  of  being  bright. 

"I  don't  think  the  most  important  thing  we 
do  is  to  identify  the  gifted.  These  kids 
already  know  they're  bright.  I  don't  think  the 
most  important  thing  is  to  help  place  them 
in  a  college  or  university.  They're  going  to 
get  placed  without  our  help.  I  don't  think  the 
most  important  thing  is  research,  though 
research  is  part  of  what  any  excellent  univer- 
sity is  all  about.  The  most  important  thing  is 
helping  to  make  sure  that  kids  get  an  educa- 
tion commensurate  with  their  ability.  We 
can  all  cite  an  Einstein  or  a  Beethoven  who 
made  it  without  a  gifted  program.  But  lack- 
ing the  right  kind  of  support,  dozens  of 
Einsteins  may  have  been  lost  to  society.  We 
don't  want  to  lose  any  more."  M 
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t  last,  a  remarkable  book 
that  captures,  in  full 
color,  the  beauty  and  gran- 
deur of  Duke  University.  Shot 
over  a  nine-month  period  by 
internationally  known  photo- 
grapher Steve  Dunwell,  Duke:  A  Portrait  offers 
more  than  100  color  photographs  in  a  128-page, 
9x11-3/4"  hardbound  format.  A  special  feature 
is  the  2,500-word  introduction  by  Duke  historian 
Robert  F.  Durden. 

The  Duke  University  General  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, in  cooperation  with  Duke's  Gothic  Book- 
shop, takes  great  pride  in  offering  this  book  to 
alumni  and  other  friends  of  the  university.  Duke: 
A  Portrait  represents  quality  publishing  of 
lasting  value— a  true  collector's  book. 
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"I  know  you're  wondering  why  I 
called  you  together."  With  those 
words  William  L.  Green,  Duke's 
vice  president  for  university  rela- 
tions, convened  a  hurriedly-called 
press  conference  on  December  7 . 
The  reporters,  photographers,  and 
television  technicians  assembled  in 
the  Allen  Building  Board  Room 
greeted  the  Green  introduc- 
tion good-naturedly:  Those  on 
and  close  to  the  campus  had 
long  speculated  that  this  week- 
end—an official  trustee  week- 
end —would  bring  the  selection 
and  the  announcement  of 
Duke's  seventh  president. 

It  was  board  chairman  Neil 
Williams  '58,  J.D  '61  who 
revealed  the  choice:  H.  Keith 
H.  Brodie,  now  chancellor  of 
the  university.  The  announce- 
ment culminated  a  search 
process,  directed  by  trustee 
John  A.  Forlines  '39,  that 
began  more  than  a  year  ago. 
Terry  Sanford,  whom  Brodie  will 
replace,  is  retiring  after  fifteen  years 
in  the  presidency. 

Williams  said  Brodie  is  "in  a 
unique  position  to  continue  the 
efforts— indeed  to  enhance  the 
efforts— begun  by  Terry  Sanford." 
He  added  that  the  trustees  were 
convinced  that  Brodie  is  "the  strong 
and  effective  leader  the  university 
needs."  According  to  Forlines,  the 
search  committee  had  considered 
202  candidates.  From  a  pool  of  four 
finalists  recommended  by  the  com- 


mittee, the  board  of  trustees  un- 
animously selected  Brodie.  Said 
Williams:  "A  broad  national  search 
told  us  that  the  right  person  for  this 
job  was  right  here  at  Duke." 

Brodie,  45,  will  begin  his  presi- 
dency on  July  1.  But  he  has  been  a 
part  of  Duke  for  a  decade.  He 
joined  the  university  in  1974  as 


chairman  of  the  psychiatry  depart- 
ment and  chief  of  psychiatric  ser- 
vices. In  1981  he  was  named  James 
B.  Duke  professor  of  psychiatry  and 
law.  Outside  his  home  department, 
Brodie  has  been  a  senior  lecturer  in 
the  law  school;  and  this  year,  he  is 
teaching  a  Distinguished  Professor 
seminar,  "Topics  in  Psychobiology." 

His  appointment  as  chancellor 
came  in  July  1982.  For  a  year,  he 
took  on  the  additional  role  of  act- 
ing provost. 

Brodie  came  to  Duke  from  Stan- 


ford, where  he  was  assistant  profes- 
sor of  psychiatry.  Earlier  he  was  a 
clinical  associate  at  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health,  and 
before  that  assistant  resident  in 
psychiatry  at  Columbia-Presbyter- 
ian Medical  Center  in  New  York.  A 
Princeton  graduate,  he  earned  his 
M.D.  at  Columbia  University  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons. 

Over  the  years  Brodie  has  re 
ceived  numerous  awards  for  his 
research.  His  work  has  focused 
on  the  use  of  lithium  for  treat- 
ment of  manic-depression,  anc 
the  relationship  of  depression 
to  changes  in  the  chemistry  of 
the  brain  and  nervous  system. 
In  1982-83,  he  was  president  o 
the  American  Psychiatric 
Association,  the  youngest  per- 
son to  hold  the  title. 

"I  believe  we  are  poised  on 
the  threshold  of  true  preemi- 
nence," Brodie  told  the  press 
conference.  "We  will  not  be  satis- 
fied with  anything  less." 
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Science  fictions  mechanical  man  has  come  of  age, 
creating  challenges  in  the  workplace  and  in  the 

classroom. 


The  Industrial  Revolution  was  still 
cranking  up  in  the  United  States 
when  Czechoslovakian  play- 
wright Karel  Capek  wrote  his 
prophetic  drama  Rossum's  Universal  Robots. 
The  unchecked  proliferation  of  mechanical 
monsters  on  stage  symbolized  to  1920s  audi- 
ences the  threat  of  dehumanization  triggered 
by  a  reliance  on  machines.  Today,  as  com- 
puterized robots  usher  in  the  second  Indus- 
trial Revolution,  the  prophets  are  no  longer 
playwrights.  They're  social  scientists,  eco- 
nomists, corporate  executives,  and  engineer- 
ing professors.  And  while  some  applaud  the 
robotizing  of  American  industry,  others  are 
concerned  about  the  role  it  will  play  in  the 
lives  of  American  workers. 

Programmed  automation— the  linking  of 
computer  technology  to  conventional  auto- 
mation—is taking  center  stage  in  American 
industry.  It  is  streamlining  manufacturing 
processes,  embracing  the  assembly  line  with 
mechanical  arms,  improving  the  bottom  line 
with  increased  productivity,  and  promising 
to  restore  the  United  States  to  its  preemi- 
nence among  industrialized  nations. 

The  robotics  revolution— a  highly  visible 
example     of    programmed     automation- 


comes  none  too  soon,  say  some  observers. 
They  claim  that  U.S.  manufacturers  are 
losing  ground  in  the  international  competi- 
tion that  favors  high  volume,  product  uni- 
formity, production  efficiency,  and  low  labor 
costs. 

Others  argue  that  programmed  automa- 
tion in  the  work  environment  places  a  pre- 
mium on  profits  over  people  and  contributes 
to  an  already  serious  unemployment  prob- 
lem by  replacing  blue-collar  workers  with 
steel-collar  workers.  They  suggest  that  the 
remaining  jobs  will  require  less  training,  and 
less  skill,  and  will  result  in  lower  wages.  Re- 
searchers at  Carnegie-Mellon  University 
estimate  that  from  100,000  to  200,000 
robots  will  be  humming  in  American  fac- 
tories by  1990.  By  2010,  only  a  few  million  of 
the  twenty-four  million  industrial  jobs  today 
will  be  held  by  human  workers. 

No  one  questions  the  inevitability  of  pro- 
grammed automation  in  the  workplace— the 
marriage  of  mechanization  that  marked  the 
first  Industrial  Revolution,  and  computeriza- 
tion that  heralded  the  second.  It  is  here  al- 
ready: at  IBM  in  North  Carolina's  Research 
Triangle  Park,  where  the  power  logic  com- 
ponent for  the  IBM  3178  display  terminal  is 
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Productivity  and  effi- 
ciency are  the 
buzzwords  of 
computerized  manufacturing 
automation— and  the  goal  of 
every  company  that  invests  in 
this  new  technology. 

Maximizing  the  efficiency 
of  the  efficiency  system  is  the 
next  layer  in  the  sophisticated 
automation  game.  A  heavy 
hitter  in  the  field  is  Dick 
Morey,  Fuqua  business  school 
professor  and  director  of  its 
Center  for  Applied  Business 
Research.  Expert  at  obtaining 
state  and  federal  government 
grants  that  enable  his  gradu- 
ate students  to  conduct 
research  into  productivity, 
work  incentives,  and  risk 
analysis,  Morey  is  also  a  com- 
puter jock  for  hire— devising 
elaborate  mathematical 
models  to  wring  the  last 
penny  of  profit  out  of  manu- 
facturing systems  that  have 
switched  to  programmed 
automation. 

"You  could  call  me  a 
sophisticated  efficiency  ex- 
pert," he  says.  "I  look  at  the 
myriad  factors  involved  in 
manufacturing  and  try  to 
build  a  mathematical  model 


that  incorporates  all  of  them 
in  a  way  that  meets  market, 
environmental,  and  physical 
plant  constraints  to  maximize 
profits  and  minimize  costs." 

The  Fuqua  professor  was 
the  efficiency  expert  of  choice 
for  George  Trowbridge  M.B.A. 
'83,  manager  of  automated 
process  development  at  IBM 
in  the  Research  Triangle  Park, 
and  a  former  student  of 
Morey's  at  Fuqua.  Trowbridge 
hired  him  as  a  consultant 
when  it  became  evident  that 
automating  an  assembly  line 
creates  a  new  set  of  efficiency 
questions:  What  types  of 
products  should  be  made  on 
which  lines?  How  should  the 
lines  be  designed  to  allow 
reconfiguration  for  future 
products?  How  can  this  be 
accomplished  while  taking 
into  account  capital  costs  and 
the  need  for  high  volume  to 
help  recoup  the  millions  spent 
on  automation? 

Morey  (left)  is  passing  along 
his  expertise  to  a  new  breed  of 
MBAs,  who,  like  Trowbridge, 
find  that  engineering  and 
business  are  a  perfect  match 
in  a  marketplace  permeated 
by  technology. 


assembled,  tested,  coded,  boxed,  labeled, 
and  shrink-wrapped  by  computerized  robots 
sixteen  hours  a  day;  at  General  Motors 
plants  nationwide,  where  workers  went  on 
strike  in  protest  of  diminishing  job  security 
and  increasing  assembly  line  automation; 
and  at  GM-Fanuc  Robotics  Corporation  in 
Troy,  Michigan,  whose  American-Japanese 
hybrid  robot  helps  assemble  cars  at  GM  and 
computers  at  IBM. 

No  one  doubts  that  the  future  is  in  robotics, 
least  of  all  at  Stanford,  Carnegie-Mellon, 
and  MIT,  the  three  techno-giants  in  machine 
intelligence  and  robotics  scholarship.  Veter- 
ans of  some  sixteen  years  in  a  field  that  was 
emerging  from  science  fiction  when  they 
began,  all  three  institutions  have  well  estab- 
lished programs  that  set  the  pace  for  engi- 
neering schools  scurrying  to  join  the  robotics 
revolution.  Duke  is  a  relative  newcomer  to 
the  field,  although  its  Machine  Intelligence 
and  Robotics  Program  has  made  substantial 
gains  since  its  founding  in  1980. 

Interdisciplinary  by  necessity,  the  Duke 
program  offers  graduate  and  junior-senior 
elective  courses  that  cut  across  the  depart- 
ments of  electrical,  mechanical,  and  bio- 
medical engineering,  and  computer  science. 
Research  opportunities  are  plentiful,  given 
industry's  seemingly  insatiable  appetite  for 
sophisticated  robotic  designs  and  applica- 
tions. "Because  of  this  explosion  of  automa- 
tion," the  program  overview  notes,  "there  is 
an  increasing  need  for  engineers  with  robot- 
ics and  machine  intelligence  experience  to 


develop  and  maintain  these  systems." 

Duke  students  have  responded  to  the  need. 
During  its  first  year,  the  program's  intro- 
ductory course  attracted  twelve  students, 
and  the  number  has  doubled  each  year. 
Electrical  engineering  professor  Paul  Wang 
is  optimistic  about  the  future  of  robotics  at 
Duke.  Jack  Rebman,  senior  fellow  engineer 
in  charge  of  robotics  research  at  Lord 
Corporation,  is  serving  as  a  visiting  associate 
professor  this  semester.  The  engineering 
school  also  received  a  $125,000  General 
Electric  P-50  robot  last  fall.  Bert— as  it  is 
affectionately  known  in  the  electrical 
engineering  department— is  the  770-pound 
centerpiece  of  Duke's  robotics  program, 
allowing  students  hands-on  experience  in 
the  essentially  no-hands  field  of  computer- 
controlled  robotics.  The  fourth  in  Duke's 
growing  robot  population,  Bert  will  likely 
have  to  share  the  spotlight  with  a  vision- 
capable  robot— if  Wang  remains  successful 
in  obtaining  the  all-important  research 
contracts  from  major  electronics  firms. 

A  new  breed  of  Duke  engineering  student 
is  being  groomed  for  a  new  breed  of  market- 
place. And  because  of  the  dearth  of  talent  in 
the  field,  says  Wang,  industry  looks  favorably 
upon  students  having  even  only  a  few  robot- 
ics courses  on  their  transcripts. 

Clearly,  programmed  automation  is  open- 
ing new  employment  vistas  for  some.  But  not 
for  all,  says  public  policy  professor  William 
Ascher,  who  theorizes  that  the  new  Indus- 
trial Revolution  is  squeezing  large  numbers 


of  people  out  of  the  economic  system  and 
straight  into  structural  unemployment. 

"Because  of  the  structure  of  the  economy, 
they  will  be  permanently  unemployed  or  un- 
employable. It  doesn't  mean  they  made  the 
wrong  decisions  when  they  were  trained.  It 
may  not  even  mean  they  are  untrainable.  It 
just  might  be  that  there's  nothing  to  train 
them  for,  because  the  net  effect  of  automa- 
tion is  to  require  fewer  people  to  accomplish 
what  the  economy  has  to  accomplish— 
increased  productivity,"  says  Ascher.  "The 
tremendous  irony  is  that  we're  getting  more 
productive,  and  yet  for  those  who  don't  fit 
into  this  system,  the  wage  mechanism— 
which  is  a  way  of  channeling  benefits  to 
people— fails." 

In  Ascher's  view,  absorption  of  a  labor 
force  displaced  by  automation  figures  promi- 
nently in  modern-day  discussions  on  the 
impact  of  high  technology  on  society.  The 
debate  has  raged  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
beginning  with  the  first  wave  of  automation 
technology  in  the  1950s.  "Rand  did  a  study  at 
that  time  that  said  automation  will  lead  to 
the  displacement  of  people  from  jobs,  and 
special  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  prob- 
lem," Ascher  recalls.  "Since  then,  every  time 
someone  raises  unemployment  as  an  issue,  it 
is  pointed  out  that  we've  not  had  a  massive 
problem.  But  it  is  a  fallacy  to  suggest  that  we 
face  the  same  situation  now  in  terms  of 
where  labor  can  go  when  it  gets  displaced 
though  automation.  Whereas  before  there 
was  always  some  sector  to  absorb  the  labor 


force,  it  just  doesn't  hold  anymore." 

When  mechanization  reached  the  farms 
and  America  began  moving  away  from  its 
agrarian  roots,  says  Ascher,  there  were  dire 
predictions  that  the  migration  from  the 
countryside  to  the  city  would  create  massive 
unemployment.  "But  those  predictions  were 
not  bome  out,  mainly  because  industry  could 
absorb  the  workforce."  With  the  advent  of 
industrial  automation,  he  says  the  service 
sector  is  now  bearing  the  absorption  burden, 
but  he  considers  it  a  fragile  support  system  at 
best. 

"Blue-collar  workers  then  become  white- 
collar  workers— office  employees,  sales  per- 
sons—and for  many  that's  an  improvement 
because  these  are  cleaner  jobs,  more  highly 
educated  jobs.  That's  fine,  except  for  one 
very  important  development,  which  is  we're 
getting  at  least  as  much  automation  in  the 
office  as  in  the  factory.  So  where  do  these 
people  go  next?  That's  the  big  issue. 

"A  lot  go  into  second-rate  jobs— providing 
peripheral  services  to  people.  This  new  sec- 
tor, such  as  it  is,  requires  low  skills,  has  low 
respect,  and  lower  pay.  And  even  this  sector 
of  services  is  subject  to  automation.  It's  not 
difficult  to  imagine  going  into  a  fast-food 
restaurant,  speaking  to  a  machine,  putting  in 
your  money,  and  getting  your  food.  No  peo- 
ple involved.  So  some  of  the  labor  force  will 
go  into  low  respect/low  reward  jobs  and  others 
will  go  into  structural  unemployment." 

Other  experts  share  Ascher's  concern 
about  the  quality  of  work  life  in  the  age  of 
programmed  automation,  suggesting  that 
even  those  workers  who  survive  employment 
cutbacks  may  suffer  from  increased  stress  and 
boredom  as  a  result  of  the  new  technology. 
"Ancient  Humans  in  Tomorrow's  Electronic 
World,"  a  recent  conference  sponsored  by 
IBM  Sweden,  the  Carnegie  Corporation, 
and  two  Swedish  research  groups  concerned 
with  the  quality  of  work  life,  attracted  ex- 
perts in  both  the  social  sciences  and  indus- 
try. They  agreed  that  the  new  technology 
demands  new  management  approaches. 
They  expressed  concern  that  many  com- 
panies are  trying  to  join  the  new  technology 
with  traditional  hierarchical  management 
and  narrowly  defined  work  responsibilities, 
turning  the  work  force  into  passive  button- 
pushers  rather  than  integral  participants  in 
the  production  process. 

A  study  conducted  by  MIT's  Center  for 
Policy  Alternatives  concluded  that  com- 
puter-controlled manufacturing  means  "it 
will  become  more  and  more  important  for 
workers  to  understand  how  the  entire  process 
fits  together,  rather  than  simply  working  with 
a  small  piece  of  it." 

The  involvement  of  workers  in  technolog- 
ical change  and  the  decentralization  of  the 
decision-making  process  are  also  supported 
by  the  Congressional  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment.  Headed  by  John  H.  Gibbons 


"A  lot  of  our  tax  policy 
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Ph.D.  '54,  the  office  takes  a  non-partisan 
look  at  major  science  policy  issues.  In  a 
report  released  last  April  on  computerized 
manufacturing  automation,  OTA  said:  "De- 
pending on  how  tasks  are  arranged  and  jobs 
designed,  programmable  automation  has  the 
potential  to  decrease  the  amount  of  auton- 
omy, control,  and  challenge  available  to  the 
worker,  or  it  can  increase  variety  and  deci- 
sion-making opportunities." 

The  study  noted  that  while  programmed 
automation  has  the  potential  of  freeing 
workers  from  narrowly  defined  jobs  by  com- 
bining many  work  responsibilities  into  one, 
it  necessarily  means  a  reduction  in  the  aggre- 
gate number  of  jobs  available. 

Electrical  engineering  professor  Wang 
concedes  that  robotics  is  changing  the  face 
of  labor  as  it  changes  the  face  of  industry,  but 
views  it  as  a  change  for  the  better.  "Even 
worker  unions  would  welcome  robots— to  do 
certain  tasks  that  are  dangerous,  undesirable, 
or  tedious.  You've  got  to  use  robots  to 
improve  product  quality,"  he  says,  adding 
that  their  computer-programmed  accuracy  is 
essential  in  an  increasingly  competitive 
industrial  marketplace.  And,  as  one  execu- 
tive with  General  Motors  notes,  who  would 
argue  against  automation  of  such  processes 
as  sheet  metal  welding,  "an  extremely  dirty, 
boring,  and  difficult  job  at  best?" 

The  overriding  concern  in  a  technological 
society  bent  on  greater  productivity  by  fewer 
people,  however,  is  less  the  quality  of  work 
than  the  availability  of  it.  "My  worry  isn't  so 
much  that  computers  will  make  work  mind- 
less," said  Harvard's  Maccoby.  "It's  the  image 
drawn  in  Kurt  Vonnegut's  novel  Player  Piano: 
a  small  elite  of  technicians  and  engineers 
running  the  country,  with  the  rest  of  the 
people  on  the  dole,  a  kind  of  hostile  mass." 

Duke's  Ascher  says  that  today's  economic 
system -and  its  ability  to  channel  benefits 
to  workers— is  not  designed  to  deal  with  the 
impact  of  automation  on  labor.  Coming  up 
with  new  approaches  is  the  current  focus  in 
policy  science  circles.  "I've  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  basically  we've  been  confronted 
with  what  seem  to  be  two  choices:  either 
channel  benefits  to  people  through  wages  or 


channel  them  through  welfare.  Tradition- 
ally, these  have  been  the  two  choices,  and 
each  one  has  its  problems." 

Channeling  benefits  through  wages  is  ef- 
fective, according  to  Ascher,  as  long  as  each 
person  contributes  to  productivity  through  a 
job.  But  it  becomes  ineffective  when  auto- 
mation creates  structural  unemployment  or 
displaces  people  from  higher  skill/higher 
paying  jobs  into  less  rewarding  jobs.  Welfare 
allows  the  channeling  of  benefits  to  un- 
employed or  underemployed  people,  but  can 
be  costly  in  terms  of  the  social  stigma  it 
places  on  recipients.  The  stigma  ranges  from 
loss  of  self-respect  to  a  sense  of  powerless- 
ness,  both  devastating  forces  against  simple 
human  dignity. 

"We  policy  scientists  like  to  look  at  what 
seems  to  be  an  economic  issue  in  all  of  its 
value  categories.  There's  not  just  wealth  as  a 
value  — there's  power,  respect,  rectitude,  well- 
being,  and  enlightenment.  There's  skill  and 
affection.  Those  are  the  magic  eight,  and  if 
you  wanted  to  go  through  the  exercise  of 
looking  at  any  one  of  them  and  examining 
the  welfare  system,  you'll  find  that  even  if  it 
were  to  channel  economic  benefits  to  people 
who  aren't  getting  wages,  it's  screwing  up  the 
other  categories.  There's  respect  and  recti- 
tude — that  internal  feeling  of  whether  you're 
a  good  person.  Affection,  which  seems  super- 
ficial, is  a  major  issue;  the  breakup  of  families 
on  welfare  has  been  documented  ad  nauseam. 
The  people  who  are  on  welfare  constitute  an 
extremely  weak  political  group— one  of  the 
major  bases  for  political  power. 

"So  the  real  issue  is,  can  we  figure  out  some 
non-wage,  non-welfare  channels  of  provid- 
ing benefits  for  this  long-term  problem  of 
society  becoming  more  productive  but  in 
which  labor  is  not  going  to  be  rewarded  faith- 
fully for  how  much  it  is  producing?" 

That  was  the  question  Ascher  and  fellow 
researcher  Ronald  D.  Brunner  posed  in  a 
discussion  paper  they  presented  last  spring  at 
the  Center  for  Public  Policy  Research  at  the 
University  of  Colorado  at  Boulder.  In 
"Growth  and  Distribution:  A  Prospectus  for 
Policy  Scientists,"  they  proposed  new  re- 
search into  various  methods  of  distributing 
wealth  and  income  geared  to  the  age  of  auto- 
mation—in  "a  high-tech,  service-oriented 
economy  [that]  provides  very  few  good  jobs." 
The  researchers  warned  that  "the  cornucopia 
of  automated  production  could.be  a  distribu- 
tional disaster— especially  if  existing  institu- 
tions of  distribution  (employment,  unioniza- 
tion, and  welfare)  are  unable  to  meet  the 
minimal  needs  of  the  increasing  number  of 
poor  people." 

"We're  trying  to  catalogue  the  various 
distributional  mechanisms,"  says  Ascher, 
"either  getting  them  from  other  countries  or 
looking  to  history  to  see  how  this  problem 
has  been  attacked,  or  just  trying  to  create 
new  solutions."  History  offers  some  interest- 


ing  examples  of  the  absorption  of  labor:  de- 
creasing the  work  week,  excluding  women 
from  the  work  force,  increasing  the  amount 
of  time  spent  in  education,  and  providing 
paid  sabbaticals  or  leaves-of-absence  to 
workers.  All  rely  on  some  variation  of  the 
wage  mechanism. 

The  temptation  is  strong  to  look  to  Japan 
for  the  answers  to  questions  of  automation 
and  economic  distribution.  Its  1982  robot 
population  numbered  32,000,  compared  to 
7,000  in  the  United  States.  The  "unmanned 
factory"  is  a  fact  of  industrial  life  in  Japan. 
Ironically,  American  inventor  George  Devol 
holds  the  first  patent  for  a  robot.  But  the 
technology  went  East,  only  to  come  back  to 
the  United  States  in  a  perfect  amalgamation 
of  computerization  and  mechanization. 

"It  is  well  known  that  Japanese  corpora- 
tions do  not  lay  off  their  people,"  says  Ascher, 
"meaning  that  they've  figured  out  a  way  of 
channeling  benefits  to  people  even  if  those 
people  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  involved  in 
the  production  mechanism.  In  a  sense  it's 
still  being  done  by  wage,  but  with  a  very  dif- 
ferent understanding  of  what  a  wage  means." 

In  a  company-as-family  fashion,  Japanese 
workers  receive  pay  for  past  work  and  con- 
tinued loyalty,  while  U.S.  workers  receive 
pay  as  work  is  done.  "The  Japanese  don't  have 
quite  the  blatant  exchange  notion  that  we 
have,"  says  Ascher.  "Now  Japan  has  been 
booming  for  a  long  time  and  it's  still  an  open 
issue  whether  they'll  be  able  to  afford  this 
practice  once  the  increases  in  productivity 
start  to  outstrip  the  workforce  capabilities. 
The  Japanese  might  feel  that  they  can't  get 
away  with  [laying  people  off],  that  the  reason 
their  factories  are  so  efficient  is  because  the 
people  work  so  hard  and  the  reason  they  work 
so  hard  is  they  believe  they  are  part  of  a  family, 
and  that's  too  important  to  let  go.  One  sce- 
nario for  Japan  is  that  this  just  won't  wash 
anymore.  It's  interesting  that  Japanese  firms 
working  in  Latin  America  have  no  qualms 
about  laying  people  off." 

"Japanese  companies  have  displaced  labor," 
says  the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
study,  "but  displacement  has  often  been 
masked  by  shifting  relationships  between 
manufacturers  and  suppliers,  and  by  selec- 
tive layoffs  that  affect  primarily  female, 
middle-aged,  and  older  personnel." 

With  more  than  three  times  as  many 
industrial  robots  in  use  than  the  U.S.,  Japan 
is  often  cited  as  a  model  for  automation, 
particularly  by  the  Robotic  Industries  Asso- 
ciation of  America.  The  Michigan-based 
organization  of  robot  manufacturers,  suppli- 
ers, and  users  was  established  in  1974  to 
represent  and  promote  the  robotics  industry. 
Manager  Lori  Lachowicz  says  the  association 
looks  to  $2  billion  in  domestic  robot  sales  by 
1990,  but  admits  that  government  and 
industry  support  is  lagging  behind  Japan. 
Moving  up  fast,  according  to  the  associa- 
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tion,  are  Sweden,  Germany,  and  Italy. 

"In  Japan,  robots  have  a  substantial 
amount  of  government  and  managerial  sup- 
port," she  says.  "The  Ministry  of  Trade  and 
Industry,  which  the  government  subsidizes, 
arranged  for  direct  government  loans  for 
small-  to  medium-scale  manufacturers  to 
encourage  robot  installation  for  automating 
processes  dangerous  to  human  labor  and  to 
increase  productivity.  Also  with  ministry 
encouragement,  a  robot  leasing  company 
known  as  Japan  Robot  Lease  was  founded  in 
1980.  It  puts  industry  in  a  position  to  lease 
robots  more  readily  than  it  might  lease  any 
other  equipment." 

Lachowicz  notes  that  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment subsidizes  60  percent  of  Japan  Robot 
Lease's  operating  expenses,  and  allows  manu- 
facturers who  install  robots  to  depreciate  12.5 
percent  of  the  initial  purchase  price  in  the 
first  year— over  and  above  normal  deprecia- 
tion. "The  United  States  does  nothing  on 
that  level.  Robots  are  on  the  same  deprecia- 
tion schedule  as  the  machine  tool  industry 
in  this  country.  And  at  this  point  it's  still 
cheaper  to  build  robots  in  Japan  and  bring 
them  to  the  United  States  than  it  is  to  build 
and  use  them  here." 

The  Robotic  Industries  Association  is 
lobbying  aggressively  in  Washington  to  aid 
the  domestic  robot  industry.  It  is  pushing  a 
six-point  program  that  includes  tax  credits 
for  innovative  automated  manufacturing 
technology,  low-interest  loans  to  under- 
competitive  U.S.  industries  for  purchase  of 
industrial  robots,  and  export  incentive  tax 
credits  for  U.S.  robot  producers.  Other  bills 
under  congressional  consideration  call  for 
the  establishment  of  a  federal  technology 
foundation,  the  commissioning  of  studies  to 
enhance  U.S.  technology  development,  and 
encouragement  for  joint  ventures  and  shar- 
ing of  technology  between  companies  to  aid 
development  of  robotics  and  automated 
manufacturing  systems.  "The  only  alterna- 
tive to  automation  is  not  to  automate,"  says 
Lachowicz.  "Our  manufacturing  base  cannot 
survive  if  we  do  not  upgrade  equipment  and 
automate.  Everything  will  be  imported.  If 
unemployment  looks  bad  now,  it  will  be  a  lot 


worse  down  the  road." 

"In  the  United  States,  we  have  long 
equated  industrialization  with  prosperity," 
says  Duke's  Ascher,  "and  technological  ad- 
vancement is  a  very  potent  symbol."  So 
potent,  in  fact,  that  even  if  the  United  States 
falls  short  of  Japan  in  encouraging  industrial 
automation,  it  still  does  more  for  the  ma- 
chines than  the  human  beings  displaced  by 
them.  "A  lot  of  our  tax  policy  has  made  it 
rational  for  companies  to  go  the  high-tech 
automation  route  rather  than  to  employ  peo- 
ple," he  says.  "Investment  tax  credits  basi- 
cally say  that  if  you  buy  a  machine,  we'll  give 
you  a  big  break.  If  you  don't— meaning  if  you 
continue  to  employ  people— you  don't  get 
this  big  break.  In  a  sense  this  is  an  unfair 
advantage  that  favors  high-tech  over  labor- 
intensive  production,  but  I  really  can't  see 
government  discriminating  against  high- 
tech  to  redress  the  balance.  In  a  sense  we're 
doing  that  if  we  put  protective  barriers  against 
foreign  competition.  But  protectionism  is  a 
tremendous  mistake  because  then  foreign 
countries  do  the  same  thing  to  us,  and  I  don't 
think  you  could  find  more  than  two  eco- 
nomists in  this  country  who  think  it's  the 
right  solution." 

Ascher  does  not  envision  a  pulling  back  of 
automation  to  protect  workers  in  the  United 
States,  although  he  says  it  has  been  done  else- 
where. "There's  a  big  movement  in  develop- 
ing countries  for  what  they  call  'appropriate 
technology,'  which  encourages  labor-inten- 
sive rather  than  capital-intensive— or  high- 
tech  intensive— production.  I  can't  see  the 
United  States  doing  this  because  the  percep- 
tion here  is  that  the  technology  will  serve 
useful  purposes.  If  it's  rational  for  corpora- 
tions to  use  it,  they  will." 

"The  strategic  alternatives  available  to 
many  American  companies  have  been 
summed  up  in  a  slogan:  Automate,  migrate, 
or  evaporate,'  "wrote  Carnegie-Mellon  Uni- 
versity President  Richard  M.  Cyert  in  The 
New  York  Times.  "Each  of  these  strategies 
leads  up  to  the  same  situation— reduced 
American  labor  in  manufacturing."  He 
predicted  that  by  the  year  2000,  only  5  to  10 
percent  of  the  U.S.  labor  force  will  be  work- 
ing in  manufacturing,  down  from  the  current 
22  percent.  So  the  issue  becomes  one  of  re- 
training the  workforce  and  revising  educa- 
tion to  suit  the  age  of  automation. 

General  Motors  is  familiar  with  the  issue, 
after  resolving  a  labor  dispute  with  the 
United  Auto  Workers  that  kept  plant 
employees  at  home  for  a  week  last  fall  and 
threatened  to  put  a  sizable  dent  in  GM's  U.S. 
vehicle  production  capacity.  The  auto 
manufacturing  giant  was  on  a  collision 
course  with  employees  seeking  job  security— 
security  that  has  been  faltering  with  in- 
creased automation  in  metalwork  industries. 
While  the  average  number  of  robots  in  GM 
plants  is  ten  to  twelve,  some  of  the  most 


modern  plants  have  as  many  as  175.  "Our 
plan  for  1988  is  typically  385  robots,"  says 
Gary  Dickinson  B.S.M.E.'60,  program  man- 
ager for  new  products  at  GM  in  Detroit, 
Michigan. 

A  provision  of  GM's  new  three-year 
contract— which  covers  350,000  hourly 
employees— earmarks  a  billion  dollars  for  a 
pool  that  allows  the  auto  manufacturer  to 
retain  its  laid-off  workers  and  have  jobs  avail- 
able to  them,  "until  attrition,  or  changes  in 
the  economic  picture  or  improvement  in 
sales,"  according  to  Dickinson.  "We're  setting 
aside  money  for  our  employees  no  matter 
what  the  economic  picture." 

Dickinson  terms  the  provision  "a  trend- 
setter" in  industry's  attempts  to  deal  with  the 
impact  of  automation.  "We're  not  guarantee- 
ing that  individuals  will  have  their  same  job, 
but  we  are  guaranteeing  a  job.  They  may  be 
doing  something  totally  different  in  a  differ- 
ent location,  but  the  money's  there."  He  says 
that  separate  funds  are  already  being  spent  at 
GM  for  retraining  and  upgrading  the  skills  of 
employees,  moving  them  from  general 
assembly  jobs  to  such  skilled  trades  as  ma- 
chine operation  and  repair,  "which  is  very 
important  as  we  move  toward  automation." 

"We  had  to  make  it  crystal  clear  that  we 
wouldn't  lay  off  our  employees  as  a  result  of 
implementing  the  new  technology,  because 
we  need  them  to  help  implement  it,"  says 
Louis  Campbell  B.S.M.E.  '68,  manufactur- 
ing manager  for  GM's  Chevrolet/Pontiac 
Canada  Group  in  Detroit.  "Obviously,  they 
lose  their  incentive  when  they  fear  they'll 
lose  their  jobs." 

At  IBM  in  Raleigh,  where  company  policy 
prohibits  layoffs,  the  new  technology  has 
doubled  productivity.  And  increased  volume 
has  absorbed  the  labor  force  into  newly  de- 
fined manufacturing  and  maintenance  roles, 
says  George  Trowbridge  M.B.A.  '83,  man- 
ager of  automated  process  development. 
Automation  of  the  line  that  assembles  power 
logic  components  for  the  IBM  3178  display 
terminal  occurred  about  a  year  ago.  A  second 
automated  line— with  the  programming 
flexibility  to  manufacture  several  IBM 
products— will  become  operational  once  it 
has  gone  through  an  obligatory  three-month 
debugging  period.  The  two  lines,  which 
represent  a  capital  investment  of  several 
million  dollars,  are  part  of  an  automation 
evolution  at  the  plant  that  began  with  a 
proposal  by  IBM's  own  engineers,  says 
Trowbridge. 

They  also  represent  new  career  opportuni- 
ties for  IBM  manufacturing  and  mainte- 
nance workers,  many  of  whom  have  been 
retrained  through  the  company  for  new  jobs 
suited  to  the  new  technology.  In  manufac- 
turing, these  range  from  clearing  jams  at 
assembly  stations  to  operating  test  systems, 
robot  station  programs,  and  overall  control 
systems. 


Maintenance  workers  become  the  sophis- 
ticated troubleshooters  responsible  for  keep- 
ing millions  of  dollars  worth  of  complicated 
robotics  in  working  order.  Employees  in  both 
maintenance  and  manufacturing  go  through 
a  three-  to  six-month  training  period  during 
which  they  travel  to  IBM's  own  robot  school 
in  Boca  Raton,  Florida,  as  well  as  to  training 
centers  for  GM-Fanuc  and  Cincinnati  Mili- 
cron,  which  also  manufacture  robots  for  the 
IBM  lines.  They  receive  laser  training  on 
state-of-the-art  robotic  vision  systems  from 
Quantrad  Corporation  in  Torrance,  Califor- 
nia. "The  people  working  on  the  line  say 
they  are  happy  with  the  opportunities  they 
have  now,"  says  Trowbridge.  "They  like  work- 
ing on  the  leading  edge  of  technology." 

Even  the  hotshot  engineers  whose  propos- 
al sparked  IBM's  changeover  are  sent  to 
IBM's  robot  school  for  their  own  training 
program,  and  are  required  to  spend  forty 
hours  a  year  at  seminars,  conferences,  and 
product  exhibitions  to  keep  current  with  the 
inevitable  changes  in  technology. 

Despite  the  apparent  success  of  IBM  in  its 
use  of  programmable  automation  and  transi- 
tion training  programs  for  its  workers,  ob- 
servers are  concerned  about  the  nature  of 
employment  in  the  coming  decades.  In  its 
study  on  computerized  manufacturing  auto- 
mation, the  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment forecasts  several  long-term  trends  in 
occupations:  demand  for  engineers  and 
computer  scientists,  technicians,  mechan- 
ics, repairers,  and  installers  will  rise;  demand 
for  craftworkers,  operatives,  and  laborers— 
especially  the  least  skilled  doing  the  most 
routine  work— will  fall;  demand  for  clerical 
workers  will  fall;  and  demand  for  upper-level 
managers  and  technical  sales  and  service 
employees  will  rise,  although  lower-  and 
middle-management  opportunities  among 
users  of  programmable  automation  may  fall. 

According  to  the  study,  producers  of  pro- 
grammable automation  themselves  tend  to 
employ  relatively  few  production  workers. 


"Their  situation  may  signal  future  patterns 
among  other  firms  and  industries.  Conse- 
quently, there  will  be  few  opportunities  for 
people  displaced  from  other  manufacturing 
industries  to  move  into  jobs  among  pro- 
ducers of  automated  equipment  and  systems." 
The  study  notes,  however,  that  a  reduced 
labor  supply  during  the  next  decade— reflect- 
ing a  slower  population  growth  and  increase 
in  the  average  age— could  lessen  the  impact 
of  employment  shifts  from  automation. 

Says  Lachowicz  of  the  Robotic  Industries 
Association:  "Government,  business,  indus- 
try, and  the  educational  system  must  work 
together  to  prepare  for  an  information  socie- 
ty that  doesn't  require  as  many  blue-collar 
workers."  The  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment concurs,  supporting  a  strong  founda- 
tion of  basic  educational  skills,  "particularly 
among  reading,  science,  and  math."  The 
study  cautions  that  "the  high  level  of  func- 
tional illiteracy  in  the  U.S.  population  is  a 
major  barrier  to  development  of  program- 
mable automation-related  skills." 

Planning  for  long-term  employment 
changes  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  pro- 
grammed automation  is  still  in  its  early 
stages— placing  certain  skills  in  high  demand 
initially,  but  only  temporarily. 

"I  recall  a  talk  given  some  five  years  ago  by 
a  computer  expert,"  says  Duke  policy  scien- 
tist Ascher.  "He  said  something  that— at 
least  to  me— was  very  startling:  Within  the 
next  twenty  years  the  job  of  computer  pro- 
grammer would  practically  disappear.  After 
the  first  generation  of  programmers,  there 
will  only  be  a  very  high  level  of  programmers 
who  will  be  few  in  number.  The  whole  idea 
of  productivity  in  programming  is  to  get  a 
few  people  up  there  who  can  program  in  a 
sophisticated  enough  way  that  you  don't 
need  all  the  lower  level  people  in  every  cor- 
poration. So  what  are  we  retraining  people 
for?  What  could  be  more  pathetic  than  a 
construction  worker  or  steel  worker  who's 
laid  off  at  age  35  and  is  being  trained  as  a 
computer  programmer? 

"The  problem  is  that  we  just  don't  seem  to 
have  another  sector  down  the  road  to  absorb 
these  people,"  says  Ascher.  "But  hope  springs 
eternal  and  you'll  always  get  the  argument 
that  there  is  something  out  there  we  just 
don't  know  about  yet.  If  you  look  at  this  from 
a  more  abstract  point  of  view,  there's  no  rea- 
son why  there  ought  to  be  another  sector  on 
the  horizon." 

Karel  Capeck's  Utopian  drama  gave  the 
world  the  word  robot,  from  the  Czechoslo- 
vakian  robota— meaning  compulsory  servi- 
tude. Technological  advancement  in  sensor, 
opticals,  and  voice  activation  is  beginning 
to  emulate  human  brain  as  well  as  brawn.  If 
Capeck's  robot  can  liberate  humanity  from 
servitude  while  increasing  productivity,  the 
question  sixty  years  later  is:  What  are  the 
people  to  do?  ' 
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YOUNG  URBAN  PROFESSIONALS: 

COMING  OF  AGE  IN  AMERICA 

I                                                I 

Baby  boomers,  hippies,  and  even  former  Yippies 
have  taken  the  plunge  into  society's  mainstream. 

^^^^^T    uppies— Young    Urban    Profes- 

^m      sionals— are  upon  us.  They  are 

the    hot-to-trot    on    the    fast 

track,    over-achievers    on    the 

monetary  make,  the  most  conspicuous  of 

consumers.  And,  like  Pogo's  enemy,  they  are 

us. 

Basically,  they're  baby  boomers— Ameri- 
ca's biggest,  richest,  and  best-educated  gen- 
eration. Between  1946  and  1964,  74  million 
babies  were  born  in  the  United  States,  peak- 
ing in  1957  at  4.3  million,  a  record  year  for 
U.S.   births.    Demographers   have   tracked 
their  movements  through  the  decades  like 
the  proverbial  pig  swallowed  by  the  python. 
Boomers  have  created,  along  the  way,  huge 
demands  for  different  goods  and  services— 
from  Dr.  Dentons  to  designer  jeans,  from 
nursery  schools  to  doctoral  degrees. 

Boomers,  hippies,  and  even  former  Yippies 
like  Jerry  Rubin,  have  taken  the  plunge 
into  society's  mainstream.  Most  are  just  try- 
ing to  keep  their  heads  above  water,  but  it's 
the  Yuppies  who  swim  for  shore  first,  reach 
the  beach,  and  shine  like  beacons  for  the  rest. 
They've  replaced  the  Preppy  for  power,  made 
"upscale"  an  advertiser's  dream,  and  have  even 
influenced  an  election. 

As  self-admitted  Yuppie  Marissa  Piesman 
states:  "Anyone  can  be  a  Yuppie,  but  not 

everyone  can  be  a  Preppy.  Yuppie  is  more  an 
achieved  state  while  Preppy  is  an  inherited 
state."  Piesman  and  co-author  Marilee  Hart- 
ley,   along    with    book    producer    Connie 
Stopper  Berman  '70,  are  responsible  for  spot- 
ting this  trend,  and  with  typical  Yuppie  inge- 
nuity, capitalizing  on  it. 

Their  product,  The  Yuppie  Handbook,  the 
State-of-the-Art  Manual  for  Young  Urban  Pro- 
fessionals, defines  the  acronymous  species  as 
"a  person  of  either  sex  who  meets  the  follow- 
ing criteria:  resides  in  or  near  one  of  the 
major  cities;  claims  to  be  between  the  ages  of 
25  and  45;  lives  on  aspirations  of  glory,  pres- 
tige, recognition,  fame,  social  status,  power, 
money,  or  any  and  all  combinations  of  the 
above;  anyone  who  brunches  on  the  week- 
end or  works  out  after  work." 

Some  have  given  credit  for  the  term  "Yup- 
pie" to  presidential  hopeful  Gary  Hart.  If 
indeed  he  or  his  staff  coined  it,  they  never 
got  around  to  spending  it.  "Y-ppie"  was  the 
embryonic  form,  encompassing  all  Young 
Professionals;  but  it  smacked  of  counter 
women  with  paper  towels.  Then  there  was 
Y.A.P.,    which    gave    Young    Professionals 
Aspirations  and  spawned  the  first  book  on 
the  subject;  but  it  sounded  too  much  like 
J.A.P.,  and  no  one,  outside  of  a  kennel,  would 
like  to  be  called  "Yappie."  Along  came  "Yup- 
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pie";  it  sang  of  city  sophisticates,  uptown, 
upscale,  and  very  definitely  on  the  rise. 

Book  producer  Berman  must  have  heard 
the  music  when  authors  Hartley  and  Piesman 
walked  into  her  office  with  a  proposal— al- 
ready rejected  by  six  publishers— for  a  Yuppie 
cookbook.  "When  my  partner,  Roseann 
Hirsch,  and  I  saw  this  proposal,  we  said, 
'There's  something  here.  We  like  the  word 
Yuppie,  there's  a  little  bit  of  humor,  but  this 
should  be  different.' "  They  worked  with  the 
authors  for  nine  months  expanding  it, 
changing  it  into  a  lifestyle  book,  a  handbook 
to  replace  its  Preppy  predecessor.  "Finally," 
says  Berman,  "there  was  a  name  for  all  these 
people,  all  over  the  place,  who  are  living  in 
cities.  They're  buying  co-ops,  they're  trying 
to  make  as  much  money  as  possible,  they're 
buying  brie,  they're  eating  goat  cheese, 
they're  into  fitness.  It  has  universal  appeal: 
Everyone  sees  himself  or  herself  in  it.  It 
sounded  right— sort  of  like  Preppy— and  it 
was  clever  without  being  condescending  or 
derogatory." 

As  packagers,  it  was  Berman  and  Hirsch's 
turn  to  walk  into  the  offices  of  Simon  &. 
Schuster  to  present  the  book  to  the  head  of 
the  Pocket  Books  division.  Berman  describes 
the  scene:  "We  had  the  cover,  which  we  had 
designed,  except  it  was  bigger.  When  he  saw 
it,  he  said,  'I  love  it!  I  want  it!'  and  then  he 
started  laughing  and  said,  'This  is  me!'  " 

Publication  history  was  made,  the  kind 
recorded  by  People  magazine.  As  a  matter  ot 
fact,  within  a  week  of  the  book's  publication, 
People  devoted  four  pages  in  its  Trends  sec- 
tion discussing  the  book  with  the  authors 
and  illustrating  Yuppie  manifestations.  On 
the  same  day,  Time  magazine,  in  its  Living 
section,  described  the  book  as  written  with 
"tongue  firmly  in  chic."  Even  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  was  almost  bullish  on  the  book, 
comparing  it  with  its  forerunner  Y.A.P: 
"The  Running  Press  book  isn't  as  sophisti- 
cated or  slick  as  Yuppie,  but  certainly  neither 
attribute  has  ever  guaranteed  success." 

In  the  book,  the  authors  offer  even  more 
variations  on  a  theme  since  Yuppies,  "unlike 
Preppies,  come  in  all  ethnic  persuasions  and 
from  all  rungs  of  the  socioeconomic  ladder." 

Buppies  (Black  Urban  Professionals)  never 
have  to  seek  nor  maintain  the  perfect  tan.  As 
a  result,  they  are  in  better  physical  shape  and 
better  dressed  than  their  white  counterparts 
because  they  can  devote  more  time  "to  im- 
proving the  backhand  and  to  shopping." 
They  lean  toward  custom-made  business 
suits,  and  would  never  buy  ethnic  fashions 
such  as  dashikis.  They  also  eradicate  from 
their  speech  all  regional  and  ethnic  distinc- 
tions. "Why  do  you  think  so  many  Buppies 
get  jobs  as  newscasters?"  Think  Bryant 
Gumbel  and  Diana  Ross. 

Guppies  (Gay  Urban  Professionals)  are  the 
pioneers  of  the  Yuppie  culture,  maintaining 
"a  distinct  subculture  which  develops  the 
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concept  of  lifestyle  to  its  fullest  potential." 
Along  with  their  Buppie  brothers  and  sisters, 
they  gave  a  new  awareness  to  the  word 
"pride."  Guppies  were  in  the  forefront  of 
neighborhood  regentrification,  the  Art 
Deco  revival,  and  the  rise  in  the  popularity 
of  the  pectoral  muscles.  They  choose  Italian- 
cut  suits,  preferably  ventless,  over  the 
blander  Brooks  Brothers,  even  for  Wall 
Street  or  the  courtroom.  "They  will  un- 
doubtedly be  riding  the  crest  of  the  next 
trend,"  declare  the  authors,  "while  the  rest  of 
Yuppiedom  is  still  clinging  to  its  soon-to-be- 
outdated  Fiestaware." 

Juppies  (JaPanese  Urban  Professionals) 
have  quietly  but  noticeably  swept  into  the 
world  ot  American  design,  both  fashion  and 
interior.  They  can  achieve  simple  elegance, 
whether  it's  with  raw  silk  or  raw  tuna.  They 
replaced  the  singles  bar  with  the  sushi  bar, 
bringing  food  into  the  realm  of  sculpture. 
Yuppies  frantically  strive  tor  Juppies'  Eastern 
serenity,  if  not  their  successful  managerial 
style.  And,  "they  usually  know  someone  who 
can  send  them  an  electronic  component  not 
yet  available  in  the  United  States."  Think 
Kenzo  or  Issey  Miyake. 

For  all  Yuppies  and  subsets  thereof,  it's  sim- 
ply a  matter  of  discriminating  tastes:  for  liv- 
ing spaces  (residences),  their  addresses,  and 
accoutrements;  for  working  spaces  (offices), 
their  financial  potential,  and  professional 
clout;  and  for  stress/time  management  (cop- 
ing), precision  tuning  of  the  mind,  the  body, 
and  the  schedule— burning  blue  rather  than 
burning  out. 

Why  are  these  people  doing  these  things? 
It  has  a  lot  to  do  with  birth  cohorts,  groups 
from  the  same  generation  who  have  statisti- 
cal factors  in  common.  "There  are  external 
factors  influencing  population,  such  as  war 
and  Depression,"  says  Alan  C  Kerckhoff, 
chairman  of  Duke's  sociology  department. 
"But  there  are  also  internal  factors:  A  small 
birth  cohort  moves  into  the  labor  force  in  a 
way  that  makes  it  possible  for  that  cohort  to 
compete  more  effectively  for  what  opportu- 
nities there  are  out  there  because  there  are 


fewer  of  them  in  number;  whereas,  with  a 
large  birth  cohort,  there's  more  competition, 
there  are  more  people  deprived  of  those 
rewards  that  they  might  normally  expect 
because  there's  more  competition. 

"Richard  Easterlin,  an  economist,  in  his 
book  Birth  and  Fortune,  outlines  this  sort  of 
notion.  His  basic  theory  is  that  the  size  of  the 
birth  cohort  influences  the  ability  of  mem- 
bers of  those  cohorts  to  maximize  their  re- 
wards or  their  achievements." 

The  Fifties  flight  to  the  suburbs  reflected  a 
small  birth  cohort  in  a  low-competition  era. 
The  Affluent  Society  gave  birth  to  the  Baby 
Boom,  a  large  cohort  in  a  high-competition 
era.  "We  had  this  huge  birth  cohort  after 
World  War  II  moving  into  the  system,"  says 
Kerckhoff,  "making  an  impact  on  education- 
al institutions  from  kindergarten  right  on 
through.  And  another  thing  was  happening 
during  that  same  period  which  made  for  an 
even  greater  problem  than  it  would  have  been 
otherwise:  There  was  an  overall  upgrading  of 
the  educational  level  of  the  population.  More 
and  more  people  were  completing  high 
school,  more  and  more  people  were  going  on 
to  tertiary-  levels  of  education.  When  I  say 
more  and  more,  I  mean  a  higher  percentage. 
The  crunch  was  in  many  ways  even  greater 
on  high  schools  and  colleges.  In  the  past, 
people  were  being  peeled  off  all  along  the 
line,  but  now  they  were  just  moving  right  on 
through." 

As  competition  became  keener,  career 
choices  became  key.  Says  Kerckhoff,  "What 
you  find  in  a  university— Duke  is  a  beautiful 
example— is  the  departure  from  the  sort  of 
basic  arts  and  sciences  kinds  of  concerns  and 
a  flood  into  the  professions.  There's  a  job 
orientation,  a  security  orientation. 

"If  you  think  about  what  did  the  good 
undergraduates  at  a  place  like  Duke  in  the 
Fifties  think  about  their  future:  What  were 
they  preparing  for,  what  were  they  trying  to 
do?  They  assumed  they  would  have  opportu- 
nities: After  all,  I'm  going  to  a  great  institu- 
tion, I'm  doing  good  work,  I'm  an  educated 
person.  Society  needs  people  like  me,  I'll  find 
something  significant  to  do.'  And  so  there  was 
much  more  of  a  kind  of  'I'll  do  what  I  enjoy 
doing  while  I'm  here  and  there  will  be  some 
way  to  use  that  out  there.'  Even  those  who 
were  more  clearly  career  oriented  were  more 
career  oriented  in  ways  that  would  lead  them 
on  to  graduate  level  education  in  the  arts, 
the  social  sciences,  the  humanities." 

But  their  children,  nascent  Yuppies, 
earned  marketable  degrees  and  left  the 
suburbs  to  their  parents.  They  migrated  to 
the  cities;  and,  if  you  can  make  it  there,  you'll 
make  it  anywhere.  They  reveled  in  and  con- 
tributed to  the  energy  of  the  cities.  They  saw 
the  charm  beneath  the  grime  and  wanted  to 
own  a  space  of  their  own.  Save  the  cities 
became  a  credo  for  the  Seventies.  "A  lot  of 
this  period  was  a  readjustment  of  the  whole 
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ecology  of  our  cities,"  says  Kerckhoff,  "and 
one  of  the  upshots  of  that  has  been  the  clear- 
ing away  of  debris  in  central  cities  and  re- 
placing it  with  very  expensive  housing.  A  lot 
of  that  very  expensive  housing— like 
Georgetown  in  Washington,  the  Inner 
Harbor  in  Baltimore— what  happens  is  that 
middle-class,  Yuppie-type  people  are  practi- 
cally given  these  old  townhouses  as  long  as 
they  promise  to  invest  x-thousands  of  dollars 
into  refurbishing  them.  So  that  urban  re- 
newal, in  a  sense,  was  part  of  the  Yuppie 
movement." 

"The  search  for  community  in  America," 
says  Clay  Felker  '51,  "is  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing phenomena  of  the  Eighties.  It  reveals  the 
desire  for  a  larger  sense  of  purpose  and  be- 
longing on  the  part  of  the  baby  boomers 
specifically  and  Americans  in  general." 

Felker  founded  a  magazine,  New  York,  for 
the  Manhattan  upscale  market  when  YUP 
was  nothing  more  than  Gary  Cooper's  best 
line.  In  an  article  for  Adweek  magazine, 
where  he  is  editorial  director,  Felker  says  a 
need  to  belong  defines  the  Yuppie  Age.  "A 
friend  of  mine,"  he  wrote,  "a  young  writer  for 
a  business  magazine  married  to  a  young 
Harvard  M.B.  A.,  has  just  moved  to  Brooklyn 
Heights,  a  fashionable  enclave  in  Brooklyn 
with  spectacular  views  of  Manhattan.  This 
couple  bought  an  apartment  and  lovingly 
renovated  it  with  highly  expensive  attention 
to  the  details.  They  thought  the  remodeling 
was  an  exercise  in  individual  taste  and  thus 
were  dismayed  when  they  read  one  of  the 
Yuppies  books  and  discovered  that  they  fit 
the  mold  perfectly.  'I  feel  I'm  a  prisoner  of  a 
Yuppie  handbook,'  was  the  wail  of  this  young 
woman  when  she  realized  how  typically  she 
reflected   the   values   of  her  generational 


consider  myself  a 
Yuppie,"  says  Connie 
Stopper  Berman  '70, 
"but  I  live  in  the  Village  and  I 
don't  have  a  summer  house  in 
the  Hamptons.  I  have  a  Rolex, 
and  I  definitely  am  upwardly 
mobile.  I'm  not  a  doctor,  I'm 
not  a  lawyer,  but  I  own  my 
own  business." 

The  business  is  Ultra  Com- 
munications, Inc.,  the  part- 
nership that  produced  The 
Yuppie  Handbook.  As  a  book 
producer,  Berman  is  part  of  a 
new  breed.  "Book  publishing 
is  no  longer  a  cottage  industry. 
There  are  very  few  Maxwell 
Perkinses  who  exist  today. 
What  happens  is  that  editors 
acquire— they  see  and  they 
buy  and  they're  concerned 
about  sales.  They  don't  really 
have  time  to  shape  the  project 
or  target  it  to  a  specific  market 
in  a  particular  form." 

That's  where  Berman  and 
company  come  in.  "A  book 
producer,  or  packager,  is  like  a 


movie  producer,"  she  says. 
The  Yuppie  book  came  to 
them  as  a  cookbook,  but  they 
worked  from  "an  amorphous 
concept  and  just  totally 
changed  it  around  and  made 
it  a  lifestyle  book.  We  line 
edited  and  in  some  cases  re- 
wrote a  lot."  They  came  up 
with  the  cover  idea  of  the 
Yuppie  couple  with  "all  the 
right  things,"  and  approached 
the  publisher,  Simon  & 
Schuster. 

Since  its  release  in  January 
1984,  The  Yuppie  Handbook 
has  sold  nearly  200,000  copies 
and  was  featured  as  a  Literary 
Guild  selection.  It's  also  sell- 
ing big  in  Great  Britain,  Aus- 
tralia, Germany,  and  Italy.  In 
Japan,  the  book's  popularity 
has  spawned  a  Yuppie  televi- 
sion quiz  show.  "The  Japan- 
ese," says  Berman,  "are  really 
super-Yuppies." 

Berman's  most  recent  pro- 
duction was  City  Magazine,  a 
parody  of  the  New  York  type 


of  magazines  that  exist  in 
approximately  thirty  cities 
thoughout  America.  Berman 
and  her  partner,  Roseann 
Hirsch,  conceived,  wrote, 
styled,  and  supervised  the  pro- 
ject, and  at  times  served  as 
models  and  photographers. 

What's  next?  "Another  idea 
for  a  parody  is  still  in  the 
negotiation  stage,"  says 
Berman.  "Humor  books  are  a 
lot  of  work,  but  we  like  to  do 
them.  We're  also  working  on  a 
line  of  biographies  on  teen 
stars,  a  fiction  series  for  young 
adults,  a  book  on  how  to  meet 
people— written  by  a  writer 
from  Vogue  who's  a  behavior 
therapist— and  a  couple  of 
cookbooks. 

"We  say  our  next  step  is  to 
try  to  get  the  word  'Yuppie' 
into  the  dictionary.  Simon  & 
Schuster  also  publishes  the 
Merriam-Webster  dictionary, 
so  maybe,  you  know,  we  can 
work  something  out." 


group. 

This  shock  of  recognition  may  be  wide- 
spread, but  Felker  warns  that  values  vary  even 
within  the  generational  group.  "In  fact,  I  have 
found  that  the  under-30  Yuppies  have  atti- 
tudes very  different  from  those  ot  older  baby 
boomers.  I  had  the  exhilarating  experience 
of  editing  a  weekly  publication  [East  Side 
Express]  primarily  aimed  at  reaching  this 
group,  and  supervising  a  group  of  highly 
talented  and  motivated  journalists,  almost 
all  under  age  30.  These  people,  just  four  or 
five  years  younger  than  the  previous  group  I 
worked  with,  surprised  me  by  the  dramatic 
difference  in  their  attitudes. 

"Like  most  young  journalists  these  days, 
they  are  superbly  educated.  Hard  work  and 
long  hours  are  routine  for  them.  But  what  set 
them  off  from  others  I  have  worked  with  in 
recent  years  is  their  caution,  often  demon- 
strating itself  in  the  hesitancy  to  express 
strong  opinions,  and  the  lack  of  a  passionate 
belief  in  ideologies  and  institutions.  This  is 
the  opposite  swing  of  the  pendulum  from  the 
Sixties  and  Seventies,  when  protest  and 
commitment  were  out  of  control.  The  young 
rallied  behind  radicalism  and  rock  'n'  roll  as 
potential  guides  to  a  new  world.  When  it 
didn't  arrive  quickly  or  was  cut  off  by  world- 
wide economic  problems,  this  caused  a  with- 
drawal and  rechanneling  of  youthful  energy. 
But  the  need  to  belong  is  great;  if  it  isn't  a 
political  or  spiritual  commitment,  this 
human  desire  will  find  other  channels. 

"Now,  instead  of  a  political  commitment, 
a  career  is  seen  as  the  main  source  of  individ- 
ual expression  and  self-fulfillment.  Offices 
provide  substitute  families— a  great  attrac- 
tion for  a  'Peter  Pan'  generation  of  people 
who  see  divorce  as  inevitable  and  are  reluc- 


tant to  grow  up  and  commit  themselves  to 
more-traditional  institutions." 

Even  in  the  tecent  elections,  the  vote  was 
there,  if  not  the  commitment.  Writing  in 
The  New  York  Times  Op-Ed  page  before 
November  6,  Brett  Duval  Fromson,  a  young 
reporter  at  Fortune  magazine,  discussed  the 
mutual  attraction  between  Yuppies  and 
Reaganomics:  "The  General  Social  Survey 
of  the  National  Opinion  Research  Center, 
which  has  surveyed  14,000  Americans  each 
year  since  1970  on  a  broad  range  of  social 
and  political  questions,  support  these  find- 
ings. In  1973,  36  percent  of  those  18  to  29 
labeled  themselves  Democrats  whereas  only 
17  percent  confessed  to  being  Republicans. 
Yet  in  1983,  only  29  percent  in  that  age  group 
still  identified  with  the  Democrats  while  24 
percent  followed  the  Republicans— a  net  gain 
of  14  percentage  points  for  the  G.O.P. 

"So  far,  however,  there  is  little  proof  that 
we  are  drawn  to  the  Republicans'  ideological 
appeals.  The  General  Social  Survey  shows 
that  we  are  no  more  or  less  conservative  than 
the  young  of  the  1960s  and  early  1970s.  On 
such  issues  as  abortion,  birth  control,  deseg- 
regation, public  housing,  and  women's  rights, 
we  are  as  or  more  liberal  than  they  were  at  the 
same  age.  We  are  essentially  pre-ideological. 
Only  10  percent  describe  themselves  as  con- 
servative and  a  mere  15  percent  as  liberals. 
Most  of  us  slosh  soupily  in  the  middle  of  the 
ideological  spectrum  without  giving  it  much 
thought." 

Editor  Felker  says  that  members  of  the 
under-30  generation  "lack  historical  per- 
spective and  are  filled  with  anxiety,  not  only 
about  competition  in  getting  a  job,  but  about 
nuclear  war  and  other  horrors."  Sociologist 
Continued  on  page  47 
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OBSERVING  AN  ENDANGERED  POPULATION 

1                                                1 

By   preventing    the    extinction    of  one    species, 
researchers  can  better  understand  the  beginnings  of 

another. 

ate  afternoon.  A  great  blue  heron 
circles  a  secluded  pond  in  a  corner 
^^_  of  Duke  Forest,  then  quietly  perches 
atop  a  tree  overlooking  the  water. 
Only  the  chirp  of  crickets,   the  buzz  of 
mosquitos,  and  the  rustle  of  wind  trembling 
the  upper  stories  of  oaks,  sweet  gums,  hick- 
ories, and  pines  break  the  silence. 

Yet  this  is  no  ordinary  North  Carolina 
woodland.  Due  in  large  part  to  the  response 
of  Duke  scientists  to  an  ecological  catastro- 
phe halfway  around  the  world,  something 
quite  extraordinary  is  occurring  within  this 
familiar  setting. 

Ne?r  the  pond,  a  researcher  stands  with 
clipboard  in  hand,  taking  notes  while  all 
around  her  twenty  strange  figures  climb  and 
leap  agilely  from  tree  to  tree,  pausing  to  play 
or  munch  leaves.  Confronted  by  a  human 
presence,  the  members  of  the  arboreal  troop 
display  only  curiosity  or  indifference,  lower- 
ing themselves  to  the  ground  to  scamper  like 
kittens,  crouch  gnomelike,  or  sit  erect,  their 
soft,  black-bottomed  hind  feet  thrust  before 
them  in  splendid  repose. 

A  seeming  cross  between  opposums,  cats, 
and  apes,  the  ringtailed  Lemur  catta  repre- 
sent one  of  three  species  inhabiting  "Amba- 

tobe"  (meaning  "big  place"  in  Malagasy)  at 
the  Duke  University  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Primate  Biology  and  History.  Thanks  to  the 
new  eight-acre  enclosure,  built  with  funds 
from  the  Wildlife  Preservation  Trust  Inter- 
national, and  a  smaller  fenced  area  estab- 
lished   with    World    Wildlife    Fund-USA 
assistance  in  1981,  scientists  are  able  to  study 
these  often  inaccessible  prosimians  ("pre- 
monkeys")  for  the  first  time  in  a  semi-natural 
setting. 

In   fact,   related   research   is   under  way 
throughout  dozens  of  outdoor  and  indoor 
enclosures   at  the   Duke   Primate  Center, 
which  houses  the  largest  and  most  diverse 
collection  of  endangered  primates  in  the 
world. 

"While  they're  being  studied,  they're  also 
being  conserved,"  says  the  center's  director, 
James  B.  Duke  professor  of  anthropology 
Elwyn  L.  Simons.  "I  think  it's  the  responsi- 
bility increasingly  of  educational  centers  to 
conserve  the  world.  Obviously,  it's  been  true 
for  thousands  of  years  that  universities  or 
scholarly  centers  like  monasteries  conserved 
books,    sometimes    things    like    furniture, 
tapestries,  art,  musical  instruments.  Univer- 
sities often  sustain  collections  of  these  in- 
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Around  the  turn  of  the 
20th  century,  eighty 
kilometers  southwest 
of  Cairo  at  the  edge  of  the 
Sahara  Desert,  amateur 
paleontologist  Richard 
Markgraf  discovered  a  singu- 
lar group  of  fossils.  These 
came  into  the  possession  of 
Max  Schlosser,  a  scientist  in 
Munich,  Germany,  who  in 
1911  described  the  find  as 
three  small  primates. 

For  nearly  half  a  century, 
scientists  regarded  the 
fragmentary  fossils  as  the 
earliest  monkeys  or  apes.  Yet, 
even  though  the  remains 
figured  prominently  in  evolu- 
tionary theory,  no  one 
returned  to  the  Fayum  region 
of  Egypt  for  further  explora- 
tions until  Duke's  Elwyn 
Simons  secured  a  National 
Science  Foundation  grant  for 
the  purpose  in  1961. 

The  wealth  of  fossils  Simons 
found  at  the  site  have  lured 
him  back  almost  annually 
ever  since. 

Simons'  six-  to  eight-week 
expeditions  to  Fayum  have 
greatly  increased  knowledge 
of  the  Oligocene  prosimian  he 
named  Aegyptopithecus.  A 
key  find  came  in  1983. 
Working  in  part  with  funding 
from  Duke,  he  and  his  assist- 
ants uncovered  three  well- 
preserved  skulls.  Their  find 
provided  the  clearest  evidence 
yet  of  the  lemur-like  crea- 


tures' anatomical  and 
temporal  place  at  the  base  of 
the  evolutionary  tree  that 
produced  Old  World  apes,  the 
close  relatives  of  humans. 

"I  don't  think  invention  in 
science  is  always  making 
something,"  said  Simons 
before  embarking  on  his  latest 
expedition.  "I  think  that  there 
are  other  kinds  of  insights  and 
abilities  that  people  bring  to 
scientific  achievement.  Some 
of  it  is  seeing  things,  not  only 
being  able  to  see  things  when 
you're  hunting  for  fossils,  but 
to  see  what  they  mean,  which 
is  morphology  and  anatomy. 
That  requires  a  great  deal  of 
skill." 

So  does  prospecting  for  fos- 
sils in  the  Fayum.  Simons 
describes  the  ground  where 
he  and  his  team  camp  as 
covered  with  unconsolidated 
rock,  "like  loose  sand  in  a 
child's  sandbox."  At  the  con- 
clusion of  each  expedition, 
Simons  and  company  use 
pushbrooms  to  sweep  this 
"desert  pavement,"  exposing 
the  ground  beneath  to  the 
eroding  wind  of  desert  storms. 
"After  a  year,  many  fossils  are 
exposed,"  he  says.  "Sand 
grains  blow  away.  Fossils  are 
left  lying  around."  Such  is 
Simons'  own  scientific  inven- 
tion, the  use  of  nature  to 
reveal  fossils  over  time.  "It's 
what  I  call  wind  harvesting." 


animate  objects.  "There  has  not  been  any 
necessity  to  have  collections  of  living  organ- 
isms until  recently,  with  the  tremendous 
destruction  of  wildlife  and  destruction  of 
tropical  forests.  The  primates  are  going  fast. 
They're  going  to  go  before  a  lot  of  other  kinds 
of  mammals,  and  therefore  we  have  to  turn 
our  attention  to  conserving  the  rest  of  the 
species  insofar  as  it  can  be  done." 

The  primate  center  has  become  a  leader  in 
that  work.  Among  its  675  threatened  and 
endangered  primates  (some  500  of  them 
lemurs)  are  the  only  collared,  sanford's,  and 
sifaka  lemurs  in  captivity.  Duke  is  the  only 
place  in  the  United  States  where  researchers 
can  study  the  bamboo— also  known  as  the 
gentle— lemur.  Duke  has  the  world's  oldest 
documented  individuals  in  captivity  among 
collared,  red-ruffed,  and  red-fronted  lemurs, 
all  about  30  years  old.  It  has  the  most  signifi- 
cant colonies  of  mouse  and  dwarf  lemurs  in 
the  country.  The  center  houses  the  largest 
group  of  galagos  in  the  world,  and  the  largest 
U.S.  populations  of  tarsiers,  pottos,  slow,  and 
slender  lorises. 

"We're  finding  out  new  things  about  the 
animals  here  all  the  time,"  says  Simons, 
pointing  to  studies  under  way  at  the  center 
in  areas  as  diverse  as  serology,  genetics,  be- 
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havior,  anatomy,  locomotion,  reproduction, 
and  aging.  "It's  a  fantastic  facility,"  says  David 
R.  Pilbeam,  Harvard  professor  of  anthropol- 
ogy and  geology  and  a  member  of  the  cen- 
ter's external  advisory  committee.  "And  it's 
in  a  great  research  university,  so  there  are 
high-quality  researchers  doing  the  work." 

Because  previously  it  was  difficult  to  ob- 
serve many  of  the  rare  animals  in  its  collec- 
tion, much  of  Duke's  research  is  seminal.  For 
instance,  the  center  is  making  great  strides 
in  knowledge  about  tarsiers,  the  only  totally 
carnivorous  primates.  When  several  of  the 
pregnant  prosimians  give  birth  at  Duke,  it 
will  mark  the  first  time  the  nocturnal  ani- 
mals' gestation  period  has  been  recorded. 
Duke  researcher  Pat  Wright  is  studying 
everything  from  the  tarsiers'  territorial  calls 
to  their  scent-marking  behavior;  other  re- 
searchers have  embarked  on  similar  studies 
with  the  other  animals  in  residence. 

As  it  sharpens  its  understanding  of  the 
animals  in  its  care,  the  primate  center  has 
developed  the  most  successful  prosimian 
breeding  program  in  the  world.  More  than 
85  percent  of  its  current  population  was  bred 
within  the  colony. 

About  50  percent  of  the  lemurs  born  in 
the  wild  and  at  most  zoos  fail  to  survive  the 


first  forty-eight  hours  of  life.  At  Duke,  the 
staff  has  reduced  the  mortality  rate  tremen- 
dously by  isolating  new  mothers  in  smaller 
cages  within  their  enclosures.  This  prevents 
clinging  infants  from  being  separated  from 
their  mothers  through  accident,  which  can 
prove  fatal.  "Things  happen,"  says  Simons. 
"The  female  that's  just  had  a  baby  doesn't 
want  to  be  disturbed  by  other  animals.  As 
she  moves  away  from  an  intruder,  there's  a 
greater  risk  of  the  baby  falling  off  its  mother, 
leaving  it  vulnerable  to  cold,  hunger,  or  a 
careless  bite." 

Other  discoveries  in  lemur  biology  have 
contributed  to  breeding  success.  Some 
animals  are  kept  in  lighting  consistent  with 
their  natural  habitat;  recent  studies  link  the 
way  in  which  lemurs  synthesize  melanin,  the 
dark  skin  pigment  triggered  by  exposure  to 
light,  to  sexual  receptivity.  Recognition  of 
this  fact  has  led  to  what  Simons  calls  "a 
breakthrough"  in  breeding  mongoose  lemurs, 
for  instance. 

The  primate  center  staff  sees  to  it  that 
receptive  females  are  matched  in  the  same 
enclosures  with  able  males,  a  simple  step  fre- 
quently neglected  at  other  institutions. 
While  inbreeding  is  dictated  by  necessity, 
Duke  makes  constant  efforts  to  trade  and 


borrow  lemurs  with  zoos  and  research  centers 
in  order  to  broaden  its  genetic  stock. 

Sometimes  it  is  simple  devotion  on  the 
part  of  the  staff  that  makes  the  difference.  In 
1983  most  newspapers  in  the  nation  carried 
photographs  of  a  thumb-sized,  30-gram 
collared  lemur  named  Chiclette,  who  was 
born  to  an  aged,  milkless  mother  and  a  semi- 
impotent  father.  "It  was  almost  a  miracle," 
recalls  Simons,  who  participated  in  hand- 
feeding  Chiclette  every  two  hours  until  her 
survival  was  assured.  "You  felt  you  were  going 
to  crush  and  harm  her,  she  was  so  tiny." 

As  a  consequence  of  its  careful  work,  in 
the  first  nine  months  of  1984  the  center  in- 
creased its  population  some  30  percent,  put- 
ting the  zoo  sale  value  of  its  animals  around 
$1  million.  Among  the  161  newborn  were 
the  only  individuals  produced  in  captivity  in 
the  United  States— or  the  world— represent- 
ing six  lemur  species. 

Lemurs,  which  in  prehistoric  times  were 
distributed  throughout  most  of  the  world, 
now  exist  solely  in  Madagascar  and  some 
small,  nearby  islands  off  the  southeastern 
coast  of  Africa.  The  human  population  of 
Madagascar  is  increasing  at  a  tremendous 
rate;  60  percent  of  its  eight  to  nine  million 
inhabitants  are  under  20  years  old.  The 
population  boom  has  led  to  extensive  des- 
truction of  the  Texas-sized  island's  lush 
forests,  habitat  for  the  twenty  known  species 
of  lemurs.  At  least  that  many  lemur  species, 
some  of  them  giants  with  skulls  the  size  of 
gorillas,  have  become  extinct  on  Madagas- 
car within  the  last  1,000  years. 

In  many  instances,  hunters  armed  with 
slingshots  kill  and  eat  lemurs.  Even  so-called 
sanctuaries  are  not  safe— the  Malagasy  gov- 
ernment appropriates  less  than  $1,000  per 
year  to  police  its  parks  and  animal  preserves. 
Fortunately,  because  of  the  clearly  benefi- 
cent nature  of  Duke's  work,  the  government 
allows  Simons  to  remove  endangered  lemurs 
from  the  island,  a  privilege  that  it  grants  to 
only  four  institutions  around  the  world.  This 
leaves  Duke  researchers  in  the  awkward 
position  of  having  to  capture  lemurs  by 
shooting  them  with  tranquilizer  darts  and 
catching  the  animals  in  nets  as  they  drop 
from  the  trees.  These  "hunters"  take  solace, 
though,  in  the  awareness  that  their  scientific 
ends  justify  their  means:  As  they  learn  more 
about  the  lives  of  lemurs,  they  enhance  the 
chances  for  successfully  reintroducing  the 
rare  animals  to  the  wild  someday. 

"We're  working  on  ideas  about  returning 
them,"  Simons  says.  "The  unfortunate  thing 
is  that  there  are  not  any  protected  areas  to 
return  them  to." 

The  lemurs  in  Duke's  two  large  outdoor 
enclosures  have  adapted  readily  to  their 
North  Carolina  surroundings.  "They're  ex- 
tremely good  at  loafing  around  in  trees,"  says 
a  smiling  Simons.  As  he  spoke,  a  group  of 
brown  lemurs  took  their  afternoon  siesta 
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overhead  in  the  pines,  hanging  by  one  or  two 
hands  (like  humans,  they  have  opposable 
thumbs  and  five  digits),  idly  muttering 
"Merk!  Merk!"  and  other  choice  comments. 
Other  than  a  few  stares,  they  gave  no  sign  of 
interest  in  their  human  visitors.  "No  effort 
has  ever  been  made  to  domesticate  these 
animals,"  Simons  says  proudly. 

As  in  Madagascar,  when  a  natural  predator 
such  as  a  hawk  or  dog  appears,  the  lemurs 
scream  warnings  to  one  another.  Only  one 
has  ever  vanished  from  the  fenced  and  elec- 
trified enclosures  within  Duke  Forest. 
Besides  eating  the  monkey  chow,  apples,  and 
bananas  provided  for  them,  the  frugiterous 


lemurs  have  taken  to  eating  tulip  poplar  blos- 
soms and  munching  red  maple  leaves  and 
other  plants  in  their  outdoor  range,  eschew- 
ing vegetation  that  contains  dangerous 
toxins.  Simons  laughingly  describes  a  recent 
"orgy"  that  occurred  when  a  group  of  lemurs 
came  upon  a  vine  of  ripe  scuppernong 
grapes. 

Ongoing  study  of  lemurs  and  their  prosim- 
ian cousins  the  tarsiers,  galagos,  bushbabies, 
and  lorises  at  the  primate  center  has  served 
to  advance  still-fragmentary  knowledge  of 
human  evolution.  It  is  a  bit  deceptive,  of 
course,  to  speak  of  such  lower  primates  as  our 
ancestors.  Yet  scientists  know  that  we  are 
linked  by  a  common  genetic  heritage,  a 
shared  family  tree  from  whose  trunk  arose 
the  suborders  Prosimii  and  Anthropoidea,  and 
eventually  the  family  Hominidae,  humans. 
Simons'  interest  in  human  origins  has  led 
him  to  undertake  fifteen  paleontological 
digs  in  a  desert  region  of  Egypt  known  as  the 
Fayum,  where  he  and  others  discovered  four 
skulls  of  a  lemur-like  creature  he  dubbed 
Aegyptopithecus.  No  larger  than  a  fox, 
Aegyptopithecus  lived  during  the  Oligocene 
epoch,  some  32  million  years  ago,  when  the 
Sahara  Desert  was  a  lush,  tropical  jungle. 
From  Aegyptopithecus,  the  earliest  known 
ape-  and  monkey-like  creature,  eventually 
arose  the  East  African  apes  of  the  genus 
Proconsul,  considered  the  basic  stock  from 
which  came  the  great  apes  and  humans. 


Such  studies  ineluctably  led  to  Simons' 
interest  in  lemurs,  which  he  calls  "living 
analogs."  His  first  significant  contact  with 
the  animals  occurred  at  Yale,  where  anthro- 
pologist John  Buettner-Janusch  had  col- 
lected some  eighty  lemurs  and  hushbahies. 
In  1966,  Buettner-Janusch  and  his  collection 
came  to  Duke,  which  eventually  took  control 
of,  and  expanded,  the  colony. 

Eleven  years  later,  Simons,  an  authority  on 
primate  biology  and  evolutionary  history, 
became  the  center's  director,  taking  the  job 
because  it  presented  a  unique  opportunity  to 
merge  his  fossil  sleuthing  with  studies  of  liv- 
ing creatures.  "When  we  study  extinct  ani- 
mals, we  can  only  interpret  them  through 
living  forms,"  he  explains. 

Most  primate  centers  concentrate  either 
on  fossils  or  live  animals.  Thus,  the  range  of 
study  at  the  Duke  facility  (which  also  has 
this  nation's  largest  collection  of  fossil  apes) 
is  remarkable,  attracting  researchers  from 
around  the  world  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  being 
able  to  examine  fossil  creatures,  then  walk 
down  a  pungent  hallway  to  view  quite  similar 
animals  going  about  their  daily  business.  The 
outdoor  enclosures  are  garnering  special 
interest  from  behaviorists,  who  can  study  the 
roots  of  human  social  activity,  "a  book  with 
many  chapters,"  as  Simons  puts  it. 

The  variety  of  the  Duke  prosimian  collec- 
tion, the  oldest  continuously  maintained 
colony  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  enables 
scientists  to  compare  different  species  with- 
out having  to  journey  farther  than  the  next 
room  or  down  a  tree-lined  gravel  path.  "For 
some  of  the  animals  we  have  here,  this  is  the 
place.  They  can't  be  seen  anyplace  else,"  says 
Simons  as  a  group  of  ruffed  lemurs  frolic  in 
an  enclosure  just  beyond  his  office.  "Nobody 
ever  gets  ulcers  around  here,"  he  adds,  taking 
note  of  the  lemurs'  good-natured  antics. 
"They're  very  intriguing.  It's  hard  to  get  bored 
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with  them." 

With  its  formidable  resources,  the  center 
has  made  considerable  advances  in  under- 
standing prosimians  and  the  ramifications  of 
those  discoveries  for  human  evolution.  This 
work  is  so  close  to  the  cutting  edge  of  knowl- 
edge that  the  calm  Simons  fairly  squirms  in 
his  seat  when  confronted  with  fundamental- 
ist religious  objections  to  evolutionary 
theory.  "It's  a  part  of  science,"  protests  the 
anthropology  professor.  "You  can't  paint  over 
the  real  world." 

Simons  points  out  that  a  recent  confer- 
ence he  attended  on  evolution  was  called  by 
the  Papal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Vatican 
City.  "The  Pope  doesn't  find  it  difficult  to 
contemplate  human  evolution.  He's  inter- 
ested in  it.  I'm  aware  that  in  certain  parts  of 
the  United  States  it's  a  problem.  It's  only  a 
problem  where  people  believe  extremely 
fundamentalist  things  about  the  Bible." 

In  fact,  just  beyond  Duke  Forest,  some 
Orange  County  parents  have  mounted  a 
campaign  to  counter  discussion  of  evolu- 
tionary theory  in  public  schools  with  tradi- 
tional Biblical  teachings.  "Look  at  the  study 
of  genes  and  gene  splicing,"  Simons  says, 
warming  to  the  challenge.  "What  do  funda- 
mentalists think  about  why  the  genetic  code 
of  man  is  almost  identical  to  that  of  the 
chimpanzee?  How  did  that  happen?  How  did 
it  get  that  way,  unless  both  are  products  of 
evolution?  God  shouldn't  have  been  res- 
tricted. He  didn't  have  to  make  the  higher 
primates  and  man  have  virtually  the  same 
genetic  code." 

Upon  such  similarities  are  based  many 
Duke  Primate  Center  studies.  The  scientific 
value  of  the  work  is  underlined  by  the  fact 
that  four-fifths  of  the  center's  $500,000 
annual  budget  comes  from  federal  agencies 
and  private  foundations.  Simons  is  seeking 
additional  private  funding  for  feed  and  to 


build  new  open-sided  grain-silo  enclosures 
for  the  facility's  burgeoning  animal 
population. 

An  unabashed  animal  lover,  Simons 
quickly  and  frequently  mentions  that  the 
primate  center's  staff  of  about  twenty,  as  well 
as  all  scientists  who  make  use  of  the  facility, 
pursue  benign  rather  than  intrusive  or  harm- 
ful research  procedures.  (Simons  claims  to 
know  by  name  every  prosimian  at  the  center, 
including  the  members  of  a  family  group  that 
boasts  Befuddled,  Becalmed,  Bewildered, 
Bewitched,  and  Bemused,  among  others). 
Consequently,  extensive  examination  of 
animals'  teeth,  skeletal  structures,  anatomy, 
blood,  and  biochemistry  must  wait  until 
lemurs  die  of  natural  causes,  at  which  time 
researchers  freeze  their  bodies  for  future  use. 

The  primate  center  has  become  a  major 
training  ground  for  American  primatologists. 
The  center  encourages  undergraduate  in- 
volvement, too.  Class  assignments  and  vol- 
unteer work  bring  students  to  the  outdoor 
enclosures  to  record  lemur  activity,  one  of 
life's  less  onerous  tasks.  Two  undergraduates 
work  as  volunteer  animal  caretakers.  Others 
are  engaged  in  center-approved  research  of 
their  own.  The  center  also  serves  as  a  class- 
room, with  Simons  teaching  a  course  there 
in  the  spring.  "It's  very  romantic,  really,"  he 
says,  "when  you're  lecturing  about  primate 
history  to  have  them  outside  the  room." 

As  scientists  and  students  peruse  what 
Simons  calls  Duke's  "living  library"  of  pri- 
mates, the  center's  research  could  lead  to 
crucial  discoveries  about  not  only  the  ani- 
mal but  humanity  itself.  By  preventing  the 
extinction  of  one  species,  Simons  and  others 
can  better  understand  the  beginnings  of 
another.  M 

Jacobs  72  is  a  free-lance  writer  who  lives  in  Hills- 
borough, North  Carolina. 
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igher  education  found  itself  in  the 
headlines  in  late  November,  and  the 
news  was  negative.  A  panel  con- 
vened by  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  had  concluded  that  American 
colleges  and  universities  are  failing  to  give 
students  "an  adequate  education  in  the  cul- 
ture and  civilization  in  which  they  are 
members." 

Two  weeks  after  that  panel  report  came  a 
response  from  Duke.  The  subject  struck  a 
familiar  chord:  the  role  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  in  a  university  curriculum.  But  this 
time  the  message  was  considerably  more 
upbeat.  Duke  announced  its  $200  million 
Capital  Campaign  for  the  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences—with $45  million  already  given  or 
pledged  in  advance  of  the  official  December 
4  kickoff.  Campaign  chairman  and  Duke 
vice  chancellor  Joel  L.  Fleishman  called  it 
the  largest  campaign  "exclusively  for  endow- 
ment and  exclusively  for  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences that  any  university  has  going,  or  that 
any  university  has  ever  run." 

Expected  to  run  five  years,  the  campaign 
covers  student  aid  (about  $90  million);  facul- 
ty support  ($60  million);  and  libraries  and 
programs  in  the  arts  and  sciences  ($50 
million). 

As  a  campaign  objective,  student  aid,  based 
on  both  need  and  merit,  includes  about  $50 
million  for  undergraduate  scholarships  and 
student  loans  and  about  $40  million  for  grad- 
uate fellowships,  research,  and  travel.  Such 
financial  support  will  give  Duke  a  competi- 
tive edge  in  attracting  a  higher  percentage  of 
the  superior  students  who  apply  for  admis- 
sion, according  to  university  officials.  The 
$60  million  for  faculty  support  will  fund  dis- 
tinguished faculty  appointments,  special 
appointments  for  interdisciplinary  work, 
senior  and  visiting  professorships,  career 
development,  research  ventures,  and  course 
development. 

The  remaining  $50  million  from  the  drive 
will  go  toward  Duke  libraries— supporting, 
for  example,  librarianships,  library  acquisi- 
tions, and  technological  development— and 
toward  programs  in  the  arts  and  sciences, 


Fleishman:  directing  Duke's  largest  campaign 
including  interdisciplinary  teaching  and  re- 
search. Various  centers  and  institutes  stand 
to  benefit  from  the  campaign— among  them, 
the  Marine  Laboratory,  the  Institute  of  the 
Arts,  the  Center  for  International  Studies, 
the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Aging  and 
Human  Development,  the  Primate  Center, 
and  the  Institute  of  Policy  Sciences  and  Pub- 
lic Affairs.  Campaign  officials  have  also  tar- 
geted for  support  a  host  of  "university  life" 
programs.  Within  that  category  are  programs 
for  visiting  scholars  in  residence  halls,  stu- 
dent counseling,  theater  and  performing 
arts,  university  museums,  intramural  athlet- 
ics, and  the  Duke  University  Press. 

While  it  is  guided  by  a  policy-making 
steering  committee,  the  campaign  is  organ- 
ized both  geographically  and  thematically. 
The  campaign  staff  is  dividing  the  country 
into  nine  regions,  each  served  by  a  volunteer, 
usually  a  trustee,  who  directs  the  campaign 
process  in  his  or  her  area.  The  staff  has  also 
selected  twenty-six  cities  for  campaigns  of 
their  own.  And  about  a  dozen  separate  com- 
mittees will  focus  on  themes  of  interest  to 
particular  constituencies.  Among  the 
themes:  a  Nancy  Hanks  Endowment  for  sup- 
port of  the  arts,  a  Terry  Sanford  Institute  for 
Policy  Sciences  and  Public  Affairs  Endow- 
ment, a  Reginaldo  Howard  Endowment  for 
scholarships  for  black  students,  a  Four- 
County  Scholarship  Endowment  to  aid  stu- 
dents from  North  Carolina,  an  R.  Taylor 


Cole  Endowment  for  a  professorship  in  poli- 
tical science,  a  William  Blackburn  Endow- 
ment in  Creative  Writing,  a  Communica- 
tions and  Journalism  Endowment,  and  a 
Barney  Jones  Endowment  in  American 
Christianity. 

Since  the  1970s,  all  of  private  higher  edu- 
cation has  felt  pressure  from  inflation, 
reduced  government  support,  and  a  declin- 
ing college-age  population.  One  common 
result  has  been  a  strain  on  the  resources 
needed  to  ensure  a  university's  standing. 
And  one  common  response  has  been  multi- 
year,  multi-million-dcllar  fund-raising  drives. 
Harvard,  Princeton,  Johns  Hopkins,  Tulane, 
Emory,  Brown,  and  Columbia,  among  other 
private  universities,  have  all  recently  em- 
barked on  capital  campaigns,  all  labeled 
"ambitious,"  with  goals  ranging  from  $158 
million  to  $400  million. 

Aside  from  Duke,  though,  no  institution 
has  focused  its  fund  raising  exclusively  on 
endowment  and  exclusively  on  the  arts  and 
sciences.  And  for  Duke,  the  effort  is  without 
precedent  both  in  its  focus  and  its  dollar 
goals.  The  most  recent  university-wide  drive, 
the  five-year  Epoch  Campaign  that  began  in 
1972,  raised  $135  million-$19  million  for 
endowment.  The  Fifth  Decade  Program, 
which  ran  from  1965  to  1971,  gave  a  $7  mil- 
lion boost  to  endowment  within  a  $105  mil- 
lion total. 

Duke's  endowment,  as  it  now  stands,  falls 
short  of  funding  the  objectives  outlined  for 
the  campaign.  In  recent  years,  the  share  of 
Duke's  costs  paid  from  the  endowment  has 
diminished  strikingly— this  despite  the  con- 
tributions from  The  Duke  Endowment,  an 
independent  foundation  required  by  charter 
to  give  about  one-third  of  its  yearly  invest- 
ment income  to  the  university,  and  despite 
the  fact  that  the  university's  endowment  is 
larger  than  ever.  Twenty-five  years  ago, 
endowment  income  paid  40  percent  of  the 
costs  of  running  the  university;  ten  years  ago, 
endowment  income  paid  just  17  percent  of 
the  costs,  and  by  1983  the  portion  had 
dropped  to  11  percent. 

According  to  a  Chronicle  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion survey  published  last  spring,  Duke's 
endowment  of  $206  million  placed  it  twenty- 
third  among  colleges  and  universities.  (That 
endowment  figure  does  not,  though,  take 
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into  account  the  annual  appropriation  from 
The  Duke  Endowment.)  Harvard  was  ranked 
first  at  about  $2.5  billion,  with  Princeton 
pegged  at  $1.3  billion,  Yale  at  $1.1  billion, 
and  Stanford  at  $862  million. 

In  last  year's  financial  report  of  the  univer- 
sity, President  Terry  Sanford  said  endow- 
ment growth  is  critical:  "The  question  of 


why  Duke  needs  this  money,  or  as  I  would  put 
it,  why  Duke  must  have  this  money,  can  be 
answered  in  the  word  'excellence.'  We  seek 
no  less  and  we  settle  for  no  less  than  excel- 
lence in  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  stu- 
dent bodies,  in  the  faculty,  in  the  libraries,  in 
scholarly  research,  and  in  our  tradition  and 
our  purposes." 


Added  Sanford:  "In  the  final  word,  our 
justification  for  a  campaign  is  the  arts  and 
sciences— chemistry  to  philosophy,  art  to 
botany,  anthropology  to  economics.  The  arts 
and  sciences  constitute  the  heart  and  soul  of 
a  great  university.  These  disciplines  are  the 
elements  of  the  liberal  education  that  pushes 
civilization  forward." 


THRESHOLD 


Anne  Firor  Scott,  William  K.  Boyd 
professor  of  history,  made  these 
comments  at  last  year's  Founders' 
Society  Dinner.  A  distinguished  historian  of 
American  women,  Scott  joined  the  Duke 
faculty  in  1961. 

Ten  years  ago,  hardly  anybody  had  heard 
the  term  "Sun  Belt."  And  it  was  a  popular 
misconception  that  the  intellectual  as  well 
as  the  enterprising  center  of  the  country  had 
to  be  in  places  that  were  cold  and  snow- 
bound so  that  people  would  stay  inside  and 
think. 

Many  young  Southerners  shared  this  view, 
and  for  more  than  a  century  the  South  has 
unwillingly  exported  its  greatest  resources- 
its  young  people.  Not  only  did  many  of  our 
young  ones  go  off  to  places  like  New  Haven 
and  Cambridge  and  Chicago  for  schooling 
(often  on  generous  scholarships,  since  those 
folks  were  under  no  illusions  about  the  value 
of  Southern  talent),  but  often  they  stayed  on 
to  build  careers  in  the  North  and  Middle 
West. 

Now,  thanks  to  the  Arabs  and  Luther 
Hodges  Sr.  and  Terry  Sanford  and  a  lot  of 
other  forward-looking  people  across  the 
South,  all  that  is  beginning  to  change.  We 
are  shaking  off  the  image  of  being  indolent 
people.  Even  our  self-image  is  changing  a 
little.  My  friend  Reynolds  Price  once  re- 


marked that  we  are  as  smart  as  anybody  but, 
being  Southern,  we're  too  genteel  to  brag 
about  it. 

For  the  first  time  in  a  very  long  time  an 
increasing  number  of  our  most  able  young 
people  are  thinking  they  would  like  to  stay  in 
the  South  for  college  and  for  work;  and  what 
is  perhaps  even  more  surprising,  a  good  num- 
ber of  their  Northern  counterparts  are 
coming  here,  and  some  of  them  decide  to 
stay  and  help  build  this  newest  of  the  succes- 
sive "New  Souths." 

The  climate  helps.  But  the  principal  thing 
that  will  keep  this  trend  moving  is  not  the 
weather  but  the  intellectual  climate.  That  is 
what  we  now  have  a  chance  to  foster  and 
develop.  Duke  has  a  chance  to  become  the 
seedbed  of  this  new  intellectual  renaissance. 
I  hope  in  a  few  years  you  will  hear  it  said  that 
what  Duke  thinks  today,  the  South  will  think 
tomorrow. 

Universities— as  you  have  heard  endless- 
ly—have two  principal  functions:  to  create 
new  knowledge  and  to  teach  the  young.  For 
both  those  activities  one  needs  excellent 
faculty.  We  have  excellent  faculty  already. 
But  the  key  thing  is  what  is  nowadays  being 
called  a  "critical  mass— meaning  in  this  con- 
text having  enough  bright,  creative  people  to 
spark  and  inspire  each  other,  and— what  is 
even  more  important— to  create  enough 
electricity  so  that  other  such  people  will  be 
anxious  to  come  here.  That  is  the  way  you 
"build  a  faculty— not  by  going  out  to  rob 
other  universities  but  by  making  this  place 
so  exciting  that  the  best  folks  want  to  come 


here. 

Such  an  atmosphere  will  attract  students, 
too,  and  when  it  does  we  want  to  be  able  to 
admit  all  the  very  best  ones  without  having 
to  worry  about  their  ability  to  pay.  We  all 
know  by  now  that  talent  is  not  a  function  of 
income,  and  that  to  broaden  our  student 
body  we  shall  need  scholarships.  A  fringe 
benefit  is  that  the  best  education  takes  place, 
from  all  we  know,  in  a  heterogeneous  student 
body. 

My  friend  and  colleague  John  Hope  Frank- 
lin, who  came  here  a  few  years  ago  from 
Chicago,  observes  that  he  thinks  Duke  is  on 
the  threshold  of  being  one  of  the  great 
ones— because,  he  says,  of  the  creative  ten- 
sion between  teaching  undergraduates  and 
what  he  calls  edge-of-learning  research.  All 
we  need,  he  says,  is  a  little  push  here,  a  little 
push  there,  a  few  more  leading  scholars,  a  few 
more  fine  young  minds,  a  few  more  volumes 
in  Perkins  Library. 

I  agree.  We  are,  I  believe,  at  that  moment 
Shakespeare  described  in  Julius  Caesar: 
There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men/Which, 
taken  at  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune/Omitted, 
all  the  voyage  of  their  life/Is  bound  in  shal- 
lows and  miseries. 

Now  shallows  and  miseries  are  not  what 
any  of  us  have  in  mind.  We  shall  take  the 
tide,  and  become  not  the  Southern  part  of 
heaven,  but  the  Southern  center  of  the  intel- 
lectual world— a  magnet  for  talent  and  a 
place  where  the  leaders  of  the  future  will  grow 
and  develop. 


THE  FIRST  CENTURIONS 


The  success  of 
fund-raising 
efforts  typically 
hinges  on  two  factors: 
participation  by  a  rela- 
tively large  number  of 
individuals,  corpora- 
tions, and  foundations; 
and  the  arrival  of  a  rela- 
tively small  number  of 
large  gifts.  What's  not 
so  typical  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  giving 
club  meant  specifically 
for  donors  who  give 
$100,000  or  more  -  and 
which  includes,  as  the 
first  charter  member, 
the  university 
president. 


Duke  President  Terry 
Sanford  and  his  wife, 
Margaret  Rose,  were 
the  first  to  join 
"2000 -The  Society  of 
Centurions,"$100,000- 
plus  givers  who  so  far 
have  given  a  total  of  $5 
million  to  the  Capital 
Campaign  for  the  Arts 
and  Sciences.  Sanford 
said  he  was  "delighted" 
at  the  opportunity  to 
"show  the  depth  of  our 
personal  commitment 
to  this  most  important 
fund-raising  effort  in 
Duke's  history."  He  said 
he  found  the  $5  million 
nucleus— which  came 


about  before  the  offi- 
cial announcement  of 
the  campaign— symbol- 
ic of  a  "deep  and  grow- 
ing reservoir  of  sup- 
port" for  the  university. 

Campaign  Chairman 
Joel  Fleishman  says  the 
society's  name  was 
chosen  to  highlight 
"the  important  role  its 
members  will  play  in 
equipping  Duke  to 
cross  a  threshold  of 
excellence  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  year 
2000,  the  beginning  of 
a  new  century." 

"I  insisted  on  being 
the  first  member," 


Sanford  wrote  in  his 
Report  to  the  Trustees, 
"in  order  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  Duke 
and  my  confidence  in 
Duke's  future.  Also, 
since  it  is  obvious  that  I 
have  been  on  salary 
most  of  my  working 
life,  Joel  urged  me  on 
by  suggesting,  'If 
can  do  this,  it  might 
help  others  understand 
that  it  is  not  so  diffi- 
cult.' I  don't  know 
about  its  not  being  dif- 
ficult, but  it  is  certainly 
gratifying." 
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BOM  VOYAGE 

Edward  A.  Amley  '63  was  nowhere  near 
campus  during  November's  home- 
coming weekend,  but  chances  are 
he'll  still  consider  it  a  homecoming  to 
remember. 

In  a  homecoming  highlight,  President 
Terry  Sanford  drew  the  name  of  Amley  from 
among  more  than  12,000  dues-paying  alum- 
ni. The  prize:  a  ten-day  trip  for  two  to  France, 
including  a  stop  in  Paris  and  a  cruise  on  the 
Rhone  River.  The  trip  is  part  of  the  1985 
Duke  Travel  Program,  sponsored  by  the  Gen- 
eral Alumni  Association. 

Amley's  wife  got  the  good  news  in  a  tele- 
phone call  from  Alumni  Director  M.  Laney 
Funderburk  Jr.  '60.  As  Funderburk  identified 
himself,  Margaret  Amley  assumed  she  was 
getting  "a  reminder  call  about  the  annual 
giving  campaign.  I  didn't  think  things  like 
this  happen  in  real  life."  Using  all  the  mock 
casualness  she  could  summon,  she  informed 
her  husband,  an  orthodontist,  over  lunch. 
His  reaction?  "He  broke  out  into  the  broadest 
grin  you  could  imagine."  Although  they 
missed  homecoming,  the  Amleys  did  visit 
Duke  last  summer  to  show  off  the  campus  to 
their  two  children.  For  this  unexpected  trip, 
which  begins  in  late  June,  the  St.  Petersburg, 
Florida,  couple  will  be  celebrating  both  their 
good  fortune  and  a  wedding  anniversary. 

Homecoming  was  memorable  for  the  Duke 
food  service  as  well  as  for  the  Amleys:  About 
1,200  alumni  came  for  the  annual  barbecue, 
a  record  number.  Game-goers  had  a  bitter 
dessert,  though,  as  they  watched  Duke  lose 
in  football  to  Wake  Forest.  Large  crowds  also 
came  back  for  the  two  class  reunions —organ- 
ized by  1974  and  197 9 -held  over  the 
weekend. 


CAREER 
CONNECTIONS 

Students  and  alumni  have  something 
in  common:  career  concerns.  For 
alumni,  the  concern  centers  on  get- 
ting ahead;  for  students  thinking  of  life  be- 
yond graduation,  it  comes  down  to  getting 
started. 


Homecoming  game  halftime:  SAE  chariot  race  for  charity 

In  early  February,  nearly  100  alumni  repre- 
senting some  twenty-five  career  fields  came 
to  campus,  met  with  inquisitive  undergradu- 
ates, and  through  seminars  and  informal 
meetings  shared  insights  into  what  has  be- 
come popularly  known,  at  Duke,  as  "the  real 
world."  Taking  part  in  this  year's  Conference 
on  Career  Choices,  the  alumni  represented 
fields  from  banking  to  broadcasting,  from 
public  relations  to  product  management, 
from  engineering  to  insurance. 

The  Conference  on  Career  Choices  was 
the  latest  activity  of  a  reinvigorated  Student- 
Alumni  Relations  Committee,  created  by 
Duke's  student  government  to  strengthen 
the  student-alumni  link.  Chris  Hersh  '86, 
who  chairs  the  committee,  says  students  are 
increasingly  looking  to  alumni  to  provide 
"invaluable  advice  on  careers,  help  us  find 
summer  jobs,  and  unite  us  in  creating  a 
strong  Duke  tradition."  Under  his  leader- 
ship, SARC  has  taken  a  conspicuous  step  to 
familiarize  students  with  prominent  Duke 
alumni,  introducing  a  Duke  Notable  Alum- 
ni Display  Board  in  the  Bryan  University 


Center.  Among  the  first  notables  to  be  dis- 
played through  photographs,  career  high- 
lights, and  remembrances  of  campus  life 
were  two  members  of  Duke  Magazine's 
Editorial  Advisory  Board,  author  Peter  Maas 
'49  and  publisher  Thomas  P.  Losee  '63. 

This  summer,  students  will  benefit  from  a 
restructured  Alumni  Summer  Opportunities 
Program,  another  SARC-sponsored  activity. 
The  program  puts  students  in  touch  with 
alumni  who  are  willing  to  offer  summer  jobs. 
Students  find  the  jobs  attractive  for  the 
usual  reason— improvement  in  their  finan- 
cial position— or  as  part  of  their  career 
explorations.  In  the  past,  students  and 
employers  were  expected  to  contact  each 
other  directly;  now,  the  program  is  acting  as 
a  clearinghouse  and  a  screening  agency, 
matching  employer  requests  for  summer  help 
with  student  desires  for  work.  While  career 
connections  aren't  always  there,  the  summer 
jobs  can  give  students  "a  real  career  boost," 
Betsy  Connell  '86  told  the  campus  Chronicle. 
Connell  heads  the  SARC  subcommittee  on 
the  summer  program. 

Among  the  positions  offered  last  summer: 
work  in  engineering  firms,  law  firms,  ac- 
counting offices,  small  businesses  and  major 
corporations,  federal  agencies,  and  commu- 
nity non-profit  organizations. 

Through  the  Duke  Network,  involving 
some  250  alumni,  students  schedule  individ- 
ual career-counseling  sessions  at  any  time  of 
the  year— typically  during  vacation  breaks. 
The  placement  office  lists  participating 
alumni  according  to  occupation  and  loca- 
tion. They  are  concentrated  in  such  major 
cities  as  New  York,  Chicago,  Atlanta,  and 
Washington,  DC,  as  well  as  in  Durham. 


ALUMNI 

INPUT 

TThe  Nominating  Committee  of  the 
General  Alumni  Association's  board 
of  directors  is  inviting  recommenda- 
tions for  members  of  the  board  and  its  offi- 
cers. Alumni  may  submit  recommendations, 
along  with  biographical  information,  to:  M. 
Laney  Funderburk  Jr.,  Director  of  Alumni 
Affairs,  Alumni  House,  Duke  University, 
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614  Chapel  Drive,  Durham,  North  Carolina 
27706. 

As  the  Nominating  Committee  seeks 
candidates,  the  Finance  Committee,  appro- 
priately enough,  seeks  revenues.  The  com- 
mittee and  the  full  board  are  considering 
proposals  that  would  offer  insurance  (group 


life,  disability,  major  medical),  financial 
services  (credit  cards,  loans,  financial  advis- 
ing), and  merchandise  to  alumni  through 
direct  mail  and  advertising  in  Duke  Maga- 
zine. Proposals  from  firms  with  substantial 
experience  in  handling  group  plans  should 
go  to:  Timothy  Cadigan  '80,  Director  of 


Marketing  and  Special  Projects,  at  the  above 
address. 

Cadigan  is  also  offering  advertising  space 
in  the  magazine  to  a  select  group  of  com- 
panies and  organization.  He  has  available  a 
rate  card,  specifications,  and  a  readership 
profile  for  prospective  advertisers. 


CLASS 
NOTES 


Write:  Class  Notes  Editor,  Alumni  Affairs, 
Duke  University,  614  Chapel  Dr.,  Durham,  N.C. 
27706 


News  of  alumni  who  have  received  grad- 
uate or  professional  degrees  but  did  not 
attend  Duke  as  undergraduates  appears 
under  the  year  in  which  the  advanced 
degree  was  awarded.  Otherwise  the  year 
designates  the  person's  undergraduate 
class. 


30s  &  40s 


Herbert  C.  Morse  '33  has  been  elected  as  a 
member  of  the  corporation  of  the  New  York  Botanical 
Garden.  He  has  also  been  elected  to  the  Nathaniel 
Lord  Britton  Society  of  the  Botanical  Garden,  as  a 
member  of  the  Harlan  Fiske  Stone  Fellowship  of 
Columbia  University's  law  school,  and  an  Albert 
Gallatin  Associate  of  New  York  University.  He  is  on 
the  Durham  board  of  the  North  Carolina  Symphony 
Orchestra,  and  a  life  member  of  Duke's  Friends  of  the 
Library,  the  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History,  the 
Nature  Conservancy,  and  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Sciences. 

James  C.  Black  '36  retired  from  Rogers  and 
Breece  Funeral  Home  and  is  enjoying  gardening,  read- 
ing, and  family  contacts.  He  lives  in  Fayetteville,  N.C. 

Paul  F.  Maness  '36,  M.D.  '40  continues  to  be 
active  in  his  pediatric  practice  in  Burlington,  N.C. 

Isobel  Craven  Drill  '37  is  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  Duke's  board  of  trustees,  chairman 
of  its  buildings  and  grounds  committee,  and  a  member 
of  the  presidential  search  committee. 

Douglas  W.  Ferris  '37  is  retired  from  the  US. 
Navy  and  lives  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  with  his  wife, 
Martha  Patton  Doggrell  Ferris. 

Harold  L.  Flowers  B.S.E.E.  '38,  who  works  for 
McDonnell  Douglas  Corp.,  was  awarded  a  certificate 
of  merit  by  the  National  Security  Industrial  Associa- 
tion's AntiAir  Warfare  Committee.  As  chairman  of 
the  AAW  planning  committee,  he  played  "a  major 
role  in  enhancing  the  exchange  of  information 
between  the  U.S.  Navy  and  industry  in  the  area  of 
shipboard  and  airborne  anti-air  weaponry  and 
countermeasures." 

J.  Nelson  Gibson  Jr.  '39  is  the  North  Carolina 
representative  on  the  board  of  directors  of  Cotten, 
Inc.,  on  the  executive  committee  and  advisory  coun- 
cil of  N.C.  State  University's  School  of  Agriculture 
and  Life  Sciences,  and  a  delegate  to  10  consecutive 
general  conferences  of  the  United  Methodist  Church. 

Duncan  C.  Gray  '40  retired  as  a  vice  president, 
director,  and  shareholder  of  Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co. , 
Inc.,  in  January  1984-  He  lives  in  Pelham,  N.Y. 


Philip  N.  Knorr  M.F.  '40  is  professor  emeritus  of 
fotestry  at  the  University  of  Arizona  in  Tucson.  He  is 
still  working  part  time  on  research  projects  and  teach- 
ing photogrammetry.  He  and  his  wife,  Amy  Jean,  took 
a  two  week  cruise  to  Alaska  last  July. 

J.  Harry  Underwood  '42  retired  as  manager  of 
the  life,  health,  and  financial  services  department  of 
The  Travelers  Insurance  Co.  in  Charleston,  W.  Va., 
after  31  years  with  the  company.  He  lives  in  Hurri- 
cane, W.  Va. 

Irving  J.  Edelman  '43,  A.M. '47  was  appointed 
principal  of  Hawthorne  Traditional  Junior  High 
School,  Charlotte,  N.C.  This  optional  school  pro- 
vides a  structured  classical  education  within  the 
public  school  framework. 

William  P.  O'Connor  '43  retired  from  GTE.  in 
1981  and  has  been  "traveling  extensively  ever  since," 
he  writes. 

Hazel  M.  Solomon  B.S.N.  '45  retired  as  director 
of  operating  room  nursing  at  Charlotte  Memorial 
Hospital  and  Medical  Center  after  almost  39  years. 

Herbert  L.  Speas  Jr.  B.S.M.E.  '45  retired  from 
R.J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.  after  35  years.  He  was  vice 
president  for  technology  development. 

Arthur  E.  Strickman  '45  is  chief  executive 
officer  and  chairman  of  the  board  for  Lerner  Store 
Corp.  in  New  York  City. 

Lome  S.  MacDonald  '47  retired  as  associate 
general  counsel  of  Michigan  Bell  Telephone  Co. 

Ronald  E.  "Baron"  Mints  '47,  who  was  listed  in 
the  latest  edition  of  Who's  Who  in  American  Art,  is  the 
creator  of  "Chromoformism,"  the  fine  arts  adaptation 
of  Chromoformology,  the  study  of  the  varying  psycho- 
logical effects  of  mathematical  forms  when  combined 
with  random  combinations  of  color.  He  lives  in 
Renton,  Wash. 

Roger  Hagans  '48  retired  from  Exxon  Corp.  after 
34  years.  He  was  hired  by  Exxon  after  a  campus  inter- 
view and  never  worked  for  another  corporation. 

I.  Keith  Edwards  '49,  M.D.  '53  was  elected  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  directors  of  Weber  Medical 
Clinic,  Ltd.,  elected  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Illinois  Association  for  Maternal  and  Child  Health, 
and  elected  to  membership  in  the  Academy  of  Medic- 
al Directors.  He  lives  in  Olney,  111. 

Charles  E.  Rawlings  Jr.  '49  has  been  with  PET, 
Inc.,  since  his  graduation.  He  is  the  vice  president  of 
administrative  services  with  their  bakery  division  in 
Atlanta,  Ga. 


50s 


Marilyn  Bailey  Evans-Jones  '50,  a  member  of 
the  Fla.  House  of  Representatives  for  the  past  four 
terms,  was  selected  Legislator  of  the  Year  by  the 
National  Republican  Legislators  Association.  She  was 
selected  from  nearly  3,000  Republican  state  legislators 


as  one  of  10  named  nationwide.  She  and  her  husband, 
Hugh,  live  in  Melbourne,  Fla. 

George  S.  Mitchell  Jr.  '50  is  president  of  the  Va. 
Academy  of  Family  Physicians  for  1984-85. 

Van  N-  Ruffner  '50  is  manager  of  human  resources 
and  organization  development  for  the  communica- 
tions products  division  of  Telex  Computer  Products  in 
Raleigh.  He  and  his  wife,  Dorothy,  have  two 
daughters. 

John  A.  Stewman  III  '50  is  on  the  board  of  direc- 
tors and  vice  president  of  Thomas  and  Howard  Co., 
Inc.,  of  Charlotte,  Hickory,  and  Rocky  Mount,  N.C. 

Robert  E.  Klees  '51,  who  retired  as  senior  vice 
president  of  marketing  for  Twentieth  Century-Fox 
Film  Corp.,  is  affiliated  with  the  International  Execu- 
tive Service  Corps  for  possible  temporary  assignment 
overseas.  He  and  his  wife,  Lynn  Weith  Klees  '50, 
live  in  San  Diego,  Calif. 

John  G.  Putnam  Jr.  '51  retired  from  the  US. 
Naval  Reserve  as  a  captain  after  33  years  of  commis- 
sioned service  and  was  awarded  the  Meritorious 
Service  Medal  for  assistance  in  recruiting.  He  was 
elected  as  president  of  the  Buffalo  Naval  and  Service- 
men's Park,  located  in  downtown  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Victor  W.  Barfield  '52  resigned  as  deputy  secre- 
tary of  the  N.C.  Department  of  Commerce  to  become 
the  senior  vice-president  and  chief  operating  officer  of 
Financial  Institutions  Assurance  Corp.  in  Raleigh.  He 
was  a  state  employee  for  almost  28  years. 

Barbara  Murray  Silverstone  '52  has  been 
named  executive  director  of  The  Lighthouse,  the  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind.  She  is  co-author  of 
the  books  You  and  Your  Aging  Parent  and  Social  Work 
Practice  with  the  Frail  Elderly  and  their  Families. 

Harold  Simon  '52,  M.D.  '55  is  clinical  professor  of 
radiology  at  Tufts  University  and  associate  chief  of 
radiology  at  the  Newton-Wellesley  Hospital  in 
Newton,  Mass.  He  is  listed  in  Who's  Who  in  America. 
His  son,  a  Harvard  graduate,  is  a  Rhodes  Scholar. 

Earl  L.  Williams  '52  is  serving  as  president  of  the 
Fla.  Dental  Association. 

Rebecca  H.  Buckley  '54  is  the  current  president 
of  the  American  Board  of  Allergy  and  Immunology 
and  a  recipient  of  Duke's  1984  Scholar/Teacher  of  the 
Year  Award. 

Shirley  Halton  Ada  '55  is  an  assistant  branch 
librarian  for  the  Harris  County  Public  Library's  north- 
west branch  in  Houston,  Texas. 

Mary  Home  Sargent  Temple  '55  received  the 
annual  Friend  of  Young  Children  Award  from  the 
Rochester  Association  for  the  Education  of  Young 
Children.  She  is  currently  director  of  Parkridge 
Nursery  School  in  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Charles  W.  Wray  '55,  president  of  Wray/Ward 
Advertising,  Inc.  of  Charlotte,  was  elected  secretary- 
tteasurer  of  the  Carolinas  Council  of  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agencies. 
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Leonard  H.  Brubaker  '56  has  a  daughter,  Lenna, 
who  participated  in  Duke's  T.I. P.  summer  program  this 
year  and  "loved  it,"  he  writes. 

Richard  B.  Saunders  '56  is  president  of 
Saunders  Inc.,  Hilron  Head  Island,  S.C. 

Orville  W.  "Tom"  Taylor  Ph.D.  '56  retired  as  pro- 
fessor emeritus  from  Georgia  College  after  34  years  of 
teaching  and  administration.  He  had  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  department  of  history  and  geography  for 
the  past  15  years.  He  now  lives  in  Clearwater  Beach, 
Fla. 

James  Willard  Vaughan  Jr.  B.S.E.E.  '57  is  the 
principal  deputy  assistant  secretary  for  nuclear  energy 
with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Energy.  His  wife, 
Frances  Smith  Vaughan  '57,  teaches  piano  les- 
sons both  at  home  and  at  St.  Stephen's  School  for 
Boys  in  Alexandria,  Va.  One  of  their  two  sons  is  a 
junior  at  Duke. 

William  Morris  Long  '58  was  named  Outstand- 
ing Sales  Representative  for  Boehringer  Ingelheim, 
Ltd.,  in  1982  and  1983. 

Charles  A.  Johnson  '59,  M.D  '64  won  the 

Republican  nomination  to  the  Sarasota  County  Pub- 
lic Hospital  Board  in  the  September  primary.  He  lives 
in  Sarasota,  Fla. 


60s 


Mary  L.  Jacobson  '60  lives  in  Worthington, 
Ohio,  with  her  husband,  Bob,  and  their  four  children. 
She  received  her  master's  from  Ohio  State  University 
in  1980  and  is  teaching  English  as  a  second  language 
at  Worthington  High  School. 

Lewis  H.  Kairys  '61  was  elected  senior  vice  presi- 
dent of  Shearson  Lehman/American  Express,  Inc. 

Wallace  V.  Kaufman  '61  is  editing  an  anthology 
of  Mayan  literature  to  appear  this  winter.  In  the  fall  of 
1983  he  taught  an  experimental  course  for  Duke's  con- 
tinuing education  program  on  the  past,  present,  and 
future  of  private  property.  He  lives  in  Pittsboto,  N.C., 
with  his  wife,  Kaeren,  an  actress  and  artist. 

John  A.  Parrish  '61  is  professor  of  dermatology  at 
Harvard  Medical  School.  His  wife,  Joan  Marion 
Parrish  '61,  has  formed  a  partnership,  Horwor 
Parrish  Associates,  a  consulting  firm  in  human  re- 
source development.  They  live  in  Weston,  Mass. 

Douglas  H.  McGregor  '61,  M.D.'66  is  director  of 
anatomic  pathology  at  the  Kansas  City  V.A.  Medical 
Center,  professor  of  pathology  at  the  University  of 
Kansas  Medical  Center,  and  president  of  the  Kansas 
City  Society  of  Pathologists.  He  and  his  wife,  Mizuki, 
have  two  children. 

James  D.  Shelton  '61  is  the  senior  vice  president 
in  charge  of  the  New  Haven  region  of  Connecticut 
Bank  and  Trust.  He  was  with  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank  in  New  York  City  for  13  years. 

William  H.  Spencer  '61,  M.D.  '65  is  a  clinical 
associate  professor  of  medicine  at  Baylor  College  of 
Medicine  in  Houston,  Texas. 

Margaret  Nicholls  Wiebe  '61,  Ph.D.  '68,  a 
clinical  psychologist  in  ptivate  practice  in  Goldsboro, 
N.C,  has  been  appointed  to  a  three-year  term  on  the 
N.C.  State  Board  of  Examiners  of  Practicing 
Psychologists. 

Ethel  H.  Law  '62  is  managing  real  estate  in  Selby- 
ville,  Del.,  and  keeping  up  with  the  activities  of  her 
four  children. 

Linda  G.  Whitson  '62  is  the  assistant  principal  of 
Dodson  Junior  High  School  in  Rancho  Palos  Verdes, 
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Literary  England 
May  10-19 

Fly  to  London  for  a  five-night  stay.  Two  nights 
in  Brighton:  Visit  Chartwell,  the  Churchill 
Memorial  Museum;  Hever  Castle  and 
Gardens;  Penshurst  Place;  and  the  Royal 
Pavilion.  One  night  in  Windsor  in  a  restored 
Victorian  mansion  overlooking  the  Thames. 
Your  university  host  is  Oliver  Ferguson, 
professor  of  English.  Approximately  $2,000 
from  New  York. 

May  19-25:  optional  excursion,  with  lecture 
tours,  to  Bath,  Bristol,  Salisbury,  Blenheim 
Palace,  Oxford,  and  the  Cotswolds. 

Cote  du  Rhone  Passage 
June  21- July  4 

Fly  to  Paris  for  three-day  stay.  Train  to  Lyon  to 
board  M/S  Kroes  for  a  five-night  cruise  on  the 
Rhone  River  with  stops  in  Vienne,  Valence, 
Viviers,  Orange,  Avignon,  and  Aries.  Coach 
to  Monte  Carlo  for  three-day  stay. 
Approximately  $2,400  from  Atlanta. 


North  to  Alaska 
July  8-15 

Fly  to  Vancouver,  British  Columbia.  Board  the 
Royal  Princess  for  six  nights  of  cruising, 
including  Glacier  Bay,  with  Juneau  and  Sitka 
as  ports  of  call.  Disembark  at  Victoria,  B.C., 
for  an  overnight.  Approximately  $1,700,  with 
bargain  air  add-ons. 

Passage  of  the  Czars 
July  28-August  13 

Fly  to  Bucharest,  Romania,  for  a  two-night 
stay.  Cruise  on  the  Danube,  the  Black  Sea,  and 
the  Dneiper  River  through  the  Ukraine  to 
Kiev.  Fly  to  Moscow  for  a  three-day  stay.  Your 
university  host  is  Magnus  Krynski,  professor 
and  chairman  of  Slavic  languages. 
Approximately  $3,000  from  Atlanta. 

Best  of  France, 
Italy,  the  Greek  Isles 
September  19-October  3 

Fly  to  Nice,  France,  for  an  overnight.  Board 
the  Golden  Odyssey  and  cruise  the 
Mediterranean.  Ports  of  call:  Portofino,  Capri, 
Malta,  Rhodes,  Mykonos,  Athens,  Corfu, 
Dubrovnik,  Ravenna,  to  Venice  for  a  two- 
night  stay.  Your  university  host  is  Dr.  William 
G.  Anlyan,  professor  and  chancellor  for 
health  affairs.  Staterooms  start  at  $2,700  per 
person,  including  air  from  New  York. 

The  Orient 

October  18-November  2 

Fly  to  Japan  for  three  nights  in  Tokyo.  Coach 
to  Kamakura  to  see  the  Great  Buddha,  then 
on  to  Hakone  for  an  overnight.  Take  the 
"bullet  train"  to  Kyoto  for  two  days  of 
exploring.  Fly  to  Beijing,  the  capital  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  for  three  days  of 
sightseeing.  Fly  to  Hong  Kong  for  four  days  of 
touring  and  shopping.  Approximately  $4,000 
from  Los  Angeles. 

November   2-8:    optional   excursion   to 
Bangkok  and  Singapore. 


TO  RECEIVE  DETAILED  BROCHURES,  FILL  OUT  THE  COUPON  AND  RETURN  TO 
BARBARA  DeLAPP  BOOTH  '54,  DUKE  TRAVEL,  614  CHAPEL  DRIVE,  DURHAM, 
N.C.  27706,  (919)684-5114. 
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THE  FAMILY  WAY 


usic  and 
Methodism 
I  have  been  a 
family  tradition  for 
Steven  Kimbrough 
B.Div.  '62.  His  mother 
was  a  concert  pianist, 
and  his  father,  a  Meth- 
odist minister,  had 
ambitions  to  sing 
beyond  the  church 
choir.  The  family, 
Kimbrough  says,  used 
to  perform  Handel's 
Messiah  in  their  north- 
ern Alabama  home. 

Now  his  son, 
Timothy  E.  Kimbrough 
'79,  M.Div.  '83,  accom- 
panies him  on  the 
piano.  In  October,  the 
father-son  team  per- 
formed a  concert  of 


John  Wesley  hymns  in 
the  Duke  Chapel.  The 
senior  Kimbrough  sang 
sixteen  familiar  hymns 
from  his  album, 
"Hymns  of  John 
Wesley,"  with  piano 
accompaniment  by  the 
younger  Kimbrough, 
who  was  responsible 
for  a  few  of  the  album's 
arrangements.  The 
recording  is  an  official 
commemorative  of  the 
200th  anniversary  of 
American  Methodism. 

After  graduating 
from  Birmingham 
Southern  College,  the 
senior  Kimbrough 
came  to  Duke  for 
graduate  work  in  theol- 
ogy and,  as  a  sideline, 


to  study  musical  theory 
and  conducting.  He 
studied  voice  with 
Duke  professor  John  K. 
Hanks.  And  he  was 
also  pastor  to  a  Meth- 
odist church  in  nearby 
Hillsborough. 

After  Duke,  he  at- 
tended Princeton 
Theological  Seminary 
to  earn  his  Ph.D.  in  Old 
Testament  and  ancient 
Near  Eastern  lan- 
guages. While  singing 
with  a  local  opera  com- 
pany, he  won  a  contest 
that  led  to  a  1967  debut 
at  Carnegie  Hall.  His 
strong  baritone  would 
leave  the  pulpit  for  the 
stage.  "As  my  wife, 
Sarah,  puts  it," 
Kimbrough  says,  "My 
avocation  became  my 
vocation  and  my  voca- 
tion became  my 
avocation." 

His  voice  has  carried 
him  to  the  major  oper- 
atic and  concert  stages 
of  the  United  States, 
Canada,  South  America, 
and  Europe,  where  the 
Kimbroughs  lived  from 
1970  to  1981.  He  has 
recorded  for  EMI,  CBS 
Records,  and 
ACANTA,  and  is  a  reg- 
ular guest  star  of  Euro- 
pean radio  and  televi- 
sion. He  taught  for  a 
while  at  the  Institute  of 
Comparative  Religion 
in  Bonn,  and  spent 
some  time  "shuttling 
back  and  forth"  be- 
tween a  German  opera 
company  and  a  Yugo- 
slavian teaching  posi- 
tion at  a  seminary— the 


first  Christian  seminary 
to  open  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  since 
World  War  II. 

Perhaps  as  the  result 
of  geography  and  gene- 
tics, Timothy 
Kimbrough  majored  in 
German  at  Duke, 
studied  piano  with 
John  Ruggero  and  com- 
position with  Robert 
Ward.  He  was  the  lead 
keyboard  performer 
and  arranger  for  the 
instrumental  group, 
One  Real  Band.  For  his 
own  ordination  as 
deacon  for  a  Laurin- 
burg,  North  Carolina, 
Episcopal  church, 
Kimbrough  composed 
a  new  setting  of  "Give 
Me  the  Faith  Which 
Can  Move  the 
Mountains." 

The  senior 
Kimbrough  occasion- 
ally gets  back  into  the 
pulpit.  Two  years  ago 
he  gave  a  sermon  in  the 
Duke  Chapel,  and  he 
considers  returning  to 
the  ministry  "from  time 
to  time." 

"There  are  real 
rewards  in  that  whole 
service  to  people,"  he 
says.  "I  have  been 
fortunate  to  be  able  to 
utilize  my  talent  for 
song,  teaching,  writ- 
ing-whatever—in  ways 
that  have  been  fulfill- 
ing to  me.  Still,  I  would 
never  say  never  and  I 
would  never  say 
always." 


Calif.  The  school  has  1,720  students,  including  450 
in  a  gifted  math-science  magnet  school. 

Caryl  Bate  Breen  '63  received  a  J.D.  degree  from 
Pace  University  School  of  Law  in  1983.  She  lives  in 
Cos  Cob,  Conn. 

Carrell  L.  Dammann  '63  is  the  founder  and 
director  of  the  Atlanta  Institute  for  Family  Studies, 
president  of  the  Ga.  Association  for  Marriage  and 
Family  Therapy,  and  a  member  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  American  Association  for  Marriage  and 
Family  Therapy. 

Thomas  P.  Losee  Jr.  '63  is  the  publisher  of 
Architectural  Digest  magazine.  He  was  the  publisher  of 
Science  Digest.  He  is  a  member  of  Duke  Magazine's 
editorial  advisory  board. 

John  A.  Mason  B.Div.  '63  has  been  appointed  dis- 
trict superintendent  of  the  Romney  District,  West 
Virginia  Conference  of  the  United  Methodist 
Church,  after  nine  years  as  pastor  of  Steele  Memorial 
United  Methodist  Church,  Barboursville,  W.  Va. 

Susan  White  Seamans  '63  is  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Palos  Verdes  (Calit.)  Library 


District,  a  free-lance  interior  designer,  and  a  tympan- 
ist  with  the  Palos  Verdes  Symphonic  Band. 

Wade  S.  Sommermeyer  '63  is  an  airline  pilot 
for  TWA.  He  also  owns  a  restaurant  in  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  called  926.  which  serves  contemporary  French 
cuisine.  It  was  voted  one  of  San  Diego's  best  new 
restaurants. 

William  T.  Buice  III  LL.B.'64,  an  attorney  with 
the  New  York  firm  Davidson,  Dawson  &  Clark,  is 
chairman  of  the  board  of  ttustees  of  the  Southeastern 
Council  of  Foundations.  He  is  also  on  the  executive 
committee  of  Duke's  General  Alumni  Associations 
board  of  directors. 

Richard  F.  Collins  Jr.  '64  spent  a  month  in 
Cameroon,  West  Africa,  performing  and  teaching 
otthopedic  surgery  as  a  volunteer  for  the  Presbyterian 
Medical  Mission. 

Stanford  S.  Fader  '64  was  named  a  partner  and 
general  manager  of  Hay  Associates,  an  international 
management  consulting  firm. 

Robert  J.  Mueller  '64  is  president  of  Carteret 
Savings  and  Loan  Associaton  of  Morristown,  N.J. 


Fred  S.  Pollier  '64  is  a  manager  for  municipal 
waste-to-energy  projects  with  Westinghouse  Electric 
Corp.  in  Madison,  Pa. 

Thomas  W.  Steele  '64  was  selected  fot  promo- 
tion to  colonel  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps.  He  works  as 
program  coordinator  at  Marine  headquarters  in 
Washington,  DC.  His  wife,  Linda  Parks  Steele 

'65,  completed  het  master's  in  library  science  and  is 
working  as  a  medical  librarian  for  the  Veterans 
Administration  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Jack  H.  T.  Chang  '65,  M.D.  '69  is  an  associate 
professor  of  pediatric  surgery  at  the  University  of 
Texas  Health  Science  Center  in  Dallas.  He  is  also  the 
associate  directot  of  the  pediattic  trauma  unit,  associ- 
ate director  of  pediattic  livet  transplantation,  and  the 
vice  chairman  of  the  division  of  pediatric  surgery. 

Albert  F.  Johnson  '65  is  vice  president  of  Sox, 
Inc.,  in  Mt.  Gilead,  N.C.,  a  manufacturer  of  young 
people's  hosiery. 

Sherif  A.  Nada  '65  is  manager  of  the  Boston  office 
of  Salomon  Brothers,  Inc.,  an  investment  banking 
firm.  He  and  his  wife,  Mary  Burckel  Nada  '65, 
have  two  sons. 

Mary  Lou  Kohfeldt  Stevenson  A.M.  '65  has 
written  a  biography,  Lady  Gregory:  The  Woman  Behind 
the  Irish  Renaissance,  recently  published  by  Atheneum. 
She  received  her  Ph.D.  from  UNC-Chapel  Hill. 

Julia  Scott  Badaliance  '66  plans  to  do  substi- 
tute teaching  or  homebound  tutoring  in  Fairfax 
County,  Va.  Her  husband,  Robert,  wotks  at  the  Naval 
Research  Laboratories  in  Washington,  D.C.  They  live 
in  Vienna,  Va. 

William  H.  Heritage  Jr.  '66  has  been  named  a 
pattnet  in  the  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  law  firm  Mika, 
Meyers,  Beckett  6k  Jones.  He  was  general  counsel  of 
Rapistan  Inc. 

Daniel  W.  Phyfer  '66  has  been  promoted  to  seniot 
vice  president  and  financial  consultant  for  Shearson 
Lehman/American  Express. 

Walter  Travis  Martin  Jr.  Ed.D.  '66  is  the  presi- 
dent of  Martin  Community  College  in  Williamston, 
N.C. 

A.  Courtney  Shives  Jr.  '66  recently  completed 
renovating  a  140-year-old  building  in  Greenville,  S.C., 
into  seven  luxuty  "loft"  condominiums.  This  project  is 
being  featured  as  Showhouse  '84  by  the  Junior  League 
of  Greenville  and  the  Catolinas  chapter  of  the  Amet i- 
can  Society  ot  Interiot  Design. 

Rosalie  Rankin  Wilson  '66  has  entered  the 
Federal  Senior  Executive  Service  as  directot.  Office  of 
Personnel  and  Training,  of  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration,  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation. 
She  lives  in  Arlington,  Va.,  with  het  son. 

Anne  Powers  Coppenhaver  '67,  A.M.  '72, 
Ed.D.  '77  is  ptincipal  of  Dickinson  High  School  in 
Dickinson,  Texas.  Her  husband,  Dorian  H. 
Coppenhaver  '69,  Ph.D.  '77,  is  a  research  instruc- 
tot  in  the  microbiology  department  at  the  University 
of  Texas  Medical  Branch. 

Linda  Mason  Dodenhoff  '67,  a  C.P.A.  and 
CM. A.,  has  established  an  accounting  and  consult- 
ing practice  in  New  Otleans,  La. 

James  C.  Frenzel  '67,  J.D.  '70  is  an  adjunct  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  Wake  Forest  University's  law  school, 
the  director  of  the  Southeastern  Bankruptcy  Law 
Institute,  and  a  lecturet  for  the  N.C.  Bar  Association 
Continuing  Legal  Education  Institute.  His  article, 
"North  Carolina  Creditor's  Rights,"  was  published  in 
the  1984  issue  of  National  Business  Institute.  He  is  also 
a  partner  in  a  Winston-Salem  law  firm.  He,  his  wife, 
Susan,  and  theit  son  live  in  Winston-Salem. 
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Paul  T.  Stames  '67  is  the  new  vice  president  of 
public  affairs  and  development  at  the  Foundation  For 
Teaching  Economics  in  San  Francisco,  Calif.  He  was 
assistant  dean  for  external  affairs  at  Duke's  Fuqua 
School  of  Business. 

David  Eric  Blackwell  '68  is  currently  an  associ- 
ate professor  of  radiology  and  chief  of  the  division  of 
ultrasound  at  Texas  Technical  University  School  of 
Medicine.  He  was  elected  to  the  board  of  governors  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Ultrasound  in  Medicine. 
He  lives  in  Lubbock,  Texas,  with  his  wife,  Janis,  and 
their  three  children. 

Richard  B.  Lowe  '68  is  the  general  sales  manager 
for  WHNS-TV,  a  new  UHF  station  covering  the 
Asheville,  N.C. ,  Greenville-Spartanburg-Anderson, 
S.C.  area.  He  and  his  wife,  Jan  Fisher  Lowe  '68, 
live  in  Greenville,  S.C. 

James  V.  Porto  Jr.  '68,  a  lieutenant  colonel  in 


i  ATTORNEY  FOR  A  NEW  ACE 


Last  May  the 
police  raided  the 
Los  Angeles 
home  of  a  television 
engineer  and  seized  his 
personal  computer  and 
data  storage  devices. 
The  engineer  had  been 
running  a  "computer 
bulletin  board."  Over 
the  telephone,  com- 
puter owners  could 
connect  their  compu- 
ters to  his  computer 
and  post  messages  or 
read  those  left  by 
others.  But  at  least  one 
of  the  messages  con- 
tained private  tele- 
phone credit  card  num- 
bers. As  a  result,  the 
bulletin-board  operator 
is  charged  with  "know- 
ingly and  willfully 
publishing"  informa- 
tion that  could  be  used 
to  defraud  the  phone 
company. 

That  episode  was 
only  the  latest  wrinkle 
within  an  expanding 
area  of  the  law — high- 
tech  law,  the  specialty 
of  Donna  Sherry  '69. 
Sherry  is  a  partner  with 
the  Boston-based  law 
firm  of  Gaston  Snow  & 
Ely  Bartlett.  And  she  is 
pursuing  two  unusual 
callings. 

As  an  attorney,  she  is 
a  practicing  member  of 
Gaston  Snow's  Com- 
puter and  High  Tech- 
nology Group,  the  only 
group  of  its  size  and 
scope  within  a  major 
law  firm  in  the  United 
States.  As  an  adjunct 
professor,  she  is  teach- 
ing a  "High  Tech  Law" 
course  at  Boston  Col- 
lege's law  school. 

Sherry  joined  Gaston 
Snow  in  1975,  then  left 


to  work  for  three  years 
as  an  in-house  lawyer 
with  a  computer  giant, 
HoneywelL  The  Honey- 
well experience— 
ranging  from  negotiat- 
ing contracts  for 
computer  services  to 
representing  the  com- 
pany in  hearings  on 
telecommunications 
legislation  -  provided  a 
"baptism  by  fire  in 
terms  of  learning  about 
computers  and  high 
tech,"  she  says. 

She  returned  to  her 
old  firm  in  1980.  With 
offices  in  New  York, 
San  Francisco,  Palo 
Alto,  and  Coral  Gables, 
Florida,  as  well  as  Bos- 
ton, Gaston  Snow  is 
"ideally  located  to  have 
clients  who  are  inter- 
ested in  computers," 
she  says.  Within  the 
Computer  and  High 
Technology  Group,  she 
is  one  of  about  twenty- 
five  lawyers  focusing 
on  an  array  of  concerns 
with  a  high-tech 
focus— notably,  corpor- 
ate sales  and 
acquisition  of 
"intellectual  property." 

Some  of  the  legal 
issues  prompted  by  the 
Information  Age,  ac- 
cording to  Sherry, 
won't  be  resolved  with- 
out extensive  and 
expensive  litigation; 
and  even  as  the  legal 
system  comes  to  grips 
with  the  high-tech 
issues  of  today,  "we're 
already  moving  into 
the  next  generation  of 
technology,"  she  adds. 
"We  have  moved  away 
from  an  industrial  soci- 
ety where  the  assets  of 
a  company  were  gener- 


the  U.S.  Marine  Reserves,  has  his  own  business  as  a 
management  consultant. 

Mark  Wasserman  '68  is  an  associate  professor  in 
the  history  department  at  Rutgers  University.  His 
wife,  Marlie  Parker  Wasserman  '69,  is  assist- 
ant director  and  editor-in-chief  of  the  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity Press.  They  live  in  Highland  Park,  N.J. 

Dan  W.  Bell  '69  is  practicing  gastroenterology  in 
Waco,  Texas.  He  has  two  daughters. 

Dorian  H.  Coppenhaver  69,  PhD  77  is  a 

research  instructor  in  the  microbiology  department  at 
the  University  of  Texas  Medical  Branch.  His  wife, 
Anne  Powers  Coppenhaver  '67,  A.M.  72, 
Ed.D.  77,  is  principal  of  Dickinson  High  School  in 
Dickinson,  Texas. 

Richard  G.  Heintzelman  M.F'69  was  awarded 
the  designation  Chartered  Financial  Analyst  in 
September.  He  is  employed  as  a  broker/analyst  at 


Warren  W.  York  &  Co.,  Inc.,  a  regional  securities  firm 
in  Allentown,  Penn. 

Linda  L.  Rosendorf  '69  is  a  clinical  research  co- 
ordinator for  YOMA  Corporation  in  Berkeley,  Calif. 

MARRIAGES:  Wallace  V.  Kaufman  '61  to 

Kaeren  Hawkesworth  on  April  28.  Residence:  Pitts- 
boro,  N.C.  .  .  .  Margaret  Moore  Thackrey  '68 

to  Jeffrey  R.  Beinbrink  on  April  24.  Residence:  San 
Diego,  Calif. 

BIRTHS:  First  child  and  son,  adopted,  by  Sandra 
S.  Home  '61  and  William  Allen  Home  on  Sept.  2. 
Named  Douglas  Stewart  .  .  .  First  child  and  daughter 
to  David  Stollwerk  '64  and  Susan  Stollwerk  on 
May  8.  Named  Alissa  Florence  ...  A  son  to 
Frederick  E.  D'Andrea  Jr.  '67  on  Feb.  17. 
Named  Christian  Kelly  .  .  .  Second  child  and  first 
daughter  to  Nancy  Campbell  McCormick  '68 
and  Nathan  Crystal  on  Nov.  29,  1983.  Named 
Miriam  Emily  Crystal  .  .  .  Second  child  and  first  son 
to  Stephen  B.  Dobson  '69  on  Nov.  24,  1983. 
Named  Peter  MacLaunn  Dobson  II. 


ally  tangible.  Now, 
some  of  the  most  valua- 
ble assets  of  a  company 
are  the  things  you  can't 
see  or  feel.  They're 
intangible— the  infor- 
mation a  company  has, 
its  particular  process 
for  doing  things,  partic- 
ular software  systems, 
and  especially  the 
minds  of  the  people 
who  are  developing  the 
software  systems." 

Last  year  was  the  first 
offering  of  the  "High 
Tech  Law"  course  at 
Boston  College,  team- 
taught  by  Sherry  and 
another  partner  in  the 
law  firm.  "1  expected, 
as  did  the  dean,  that 
about  fifteen  or  twenty 
people  would  sign  up. 
It  turned  out  that 
seventy  people  en- 
roiled."  Also  a  member 
of  Gaston  Snow's  hiring 


committee,  Sherry 
says:  "We  find  that  a  lot 
of  the  law  students  who 
we  see  are  very  inter- 
ested in  the  fact  that  we 
have  a  Computer  and 
High  Technology 
Group.  They're  enthu- 
siastic about  practicing 
in  that  area." 

A  psychology  major 
and  political  science 
and  history  minor  at 
Duke,  Sherry  earned 
her  law  degree  from 
Boston  College.  She's 
quick  to  praise  the 
"breadth  of  the  educa- 
tion" she  received  as  an 
undergraduate.  "You 
need  to  be  able  to  juggle 
a  lot  of  concepts  at  one 
time.  That  kind  of  exer- 
cise is  what  computer 
and  high-tech  law 
requires." 


Patricia  J.  Dell-Ross  70  is  a  psychiatric  social 
worker  with  the  Concord,  N.H.,  Mental  Health  Serv- 
ice, specializing  in  child  and  family  counseling  and 
school  consultation. 

Kathie  D.  Kuck  70  was  promoted  to  a  manager  of 
corporate  insurance  for  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company,  Inc.,  in  New  York  City. 

William  M.  Freeman  Jr.  70  is  a  partner  in  the 
New  Yotk  law  firm  Parker,  Chapin,  Flattau  &.  Klimpl. 

Susan  Hupman  Frost  70  is  regional  manager 
for  state  legislative  affairs  for  GTE  Sprint,  a  long  dis- 
tance telephone  company.  She  is  in  charge  of  the 
company's  lobbying  in  the  Southeast.  She  lives  in 
Raleigh,  N.C. 

Robert  L.  Luty  70  is  a  self-employed  attorney  in 
Brentwood,  Calif. 

Yvonne  M.  Washburn  70  is  controller  of  Sun 
Bay  Corp.  of  Florida,  a  multi-office  real  estate  sales 
firm  based  in  Tampa. 

Elizabeth  W.  Ehinger  71  is  currently  president 
of  Microtech,  Inc.,  a  data  processing  management 
consulting  firm.  She  and  her  husband,  Thomas 
White,  live  in  Washington,  DC. 

Thomas  F.  Fine  71  is  a  staff  attorney  with  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  He  lives  in  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  with  his  wife,  Patricia,  a  clinical  psychologist. 

Elsie  L.  Reid  71  became  a  partner  in  the  law  firm 
of  Furey,  Doolan  &  Abell,  a  general  practice  firm  in 
Montgomery  County,  Md.  She  and  her  husband, 
Calvin,  have  two  children. 

Stephen  W.  Anderson  72  is  practicing  pediatric 
endocrinology  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  after  finishing  his 
pediatric  residency  and  endocrinology  fellowship  at 
Buffalo  Children's  Hospital  in  New  York. 

Timothy  S.  Bauer-Yocum  72  taught  in  the 

department  of  philosophy  and  religion  at  Rollins  Col- 
lege in  Winter  Park,  Fla.,  from  1981  to  1984.  Last  year 
he  served  as  the  acting  associate  dean  of  the  college 
in  student  affairs.  He  is  now  working  on  special  pro- 
jects for  the  director  of  continuing  education  and 
taking  courses  in  the  graduate  program  in  counseling. 

Margaret  R.  Bolick  72  has  been  named  an 
associate  professor  of  biological  sciences  and  granted 
tenure  at  the  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln. 
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Michael  A.  HurwitZ  72  has  gone  into  practice  in 
hematology  and  oncology  in  Hutchinson,  Kansas, 
where  he  lives  with  his  wife,  Jeanne,  and  their 
daughter. 

John  Kindzierski  72  is  a  practicing  obstetrician- 
gynecologist  and  a  partner  of  Suburban  Women's 
Physicians  in  Livingston,  N.J.  He  has  three  children. 

John  L.  Washington  72  has  opened  a  practice  in 
obstetrics  and  gynecology  in  Kings  Mountain,  N.C., 
where  he  lives  with  his  wife  and  three  children. 

Theodore  Jerry  Bogosian  73  produced  two 
new  programs,  National  Science  Test  and  Frontiers  of 
Plastic  Surgery,  for  the  television  program  Nova  to  be 
broadcast  nationally  over  public  television  stations. 

Pamela  Stone  Cain  73  was  granted  tenure  and 
promoted  to  associate  professor  of  sociology  at  New 
York  City's  Hunter  College. 

Sally  L.  Campbell  73,  M.Div.  76  is  a  senior 
psychiatric  social  worker  at  Raritan  Bay  Mental 
Health  Center  in  Perth  Amboy,  N.J.  She  is  also  an 
interim  pastor  for  Townley  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Union,  NJ. 

Robert  B.  Eidson  B.S.C.E.  73  is  department 
head  of  construction  for  the  architectural  firm  of  Perez 
Associates/Denver.  He  lives  in  Denver,  Colo.,  with  his 
wife,  Elaine,  and  their  two  sons. 

Melissa  Hamp  73,  M.D.  78  is  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  pediatrics  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh's 
medical  school  and  director  of  the  adolescent  clinic 
at  the  Children's  Hospital  of  Pittsburgh.  Her  husband, 
Michael  Lechner,  is  a  psychotherapist. 

Robert  M.  Hedrick  73  has  been  appointed  dean 
of  admissions  at  Washington  University  in  St.  Louis. 
He  was  assistant  dean  of  admissions  at  the  University 
of  Virginia. 
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Traveling 
with  Italia 
Adagio,  you 
will  discover 
people  and  places 
no  casual  visitor  to  Italy  ever 
sees.  Our  carefully  orchestrated 
variations  of  rare  and  refined 
itineraries,  stimulating  fellow 
travelers,  gourmet  dining,  and 
exquisite  back  roads  build  to  a 
crescendo  of  pleasure. 

Designed  for  the  intelligent 
traveler  in  search  of 
excellence.. .and  a  new 
experience. 

From  14  to  23  days— Departures 
in  April,  May,  June,  July,  Sept., 
Oct.,  1985. 

Detailed  brochure  available  from: 

Italia  Adagio  ^td. 

162UDWhaley  Street,  Freeport,  NY  11520 
(516)  868-7825  •  (516)  546-5239 


John  D.  Kennedy  73,  M.D.77,  a  major  in  the 
U.S.  Air  Force,  is  a  general  surgeon  stationed  at 
Homestead  Air  Force  Base,  Fla. 

Gayle  Marie  Kenny  B.S.N.  73  is  director  of  the 
health  and  fitness  department  of  the  Medical  Service 
Corp.  of  Eastern  Washington.  She  develops  and 
implements  corporate  health/fitness  programs,  coordi- 
nates and  teaches  health-related  classes  and  work- 
shops, conducts  health  and  lifestyle  counseling  and 
personal  program  planning,  and  assists  corporations  in 
health  care  cost  analysis. 

David  B.  Nolan  73  is  a  tax  attorney  with  the 
Reagan  administration.  He  has  served  in  the  Office  of 
the  President-Elect,  the  White  House  Counsel's 
Office,  and  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Treasury.  He  co-drafted  the  federal  regulations 
to  prevent  nonprofit  organizations  from  political  and 
legislative  advocacy  with  federal  funds. 

Michael  Jerome  Stewart  J.D.  73  is  the  general 
counsel  in  the  U.S.  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  as  a 
special  adviser  to  the  president  on  consumer  affairs. 
He  and  his  wife,  Sonya,  live  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Lee  Davidson  Wilder  73  is  working  as  a  security 
analyst  for  Kobinson  Humphrey/American  Express. 
Her  husband,  Pelham,  is  an  audit  manager  for  Price 
Waterhouse.  They  live  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  with  their 
son. 

John  Allen  Woodford  73  works  for  the  Transit 
Authority  of  River  City  as  the  assistant  general 
manager  of  operations.  He  was  elected  a  vice  presi- 
dent of  ATE.  Management  and  Service  Co.,  Inc.  a 
professional  transportation  firm  providing  contract 
management  to  over  50  transit  authorities  in  the  U.S. 
He  lives  in  Louisville,  Ky. 

John  J.  Benton  Jr.  74  is  an  assistant  vice  presi- 
dent and  stockbroker  with  E.  F.  Hutton.  His  wife, 
Marsha  van  Lawick  Benton  74,  tutors  French 
and  is  editor  of  the  Bay  County  Humane  Society's 
quarterly  newsletter.  They  live  in  Panama  City,  Fla., 
with  their  two  childten. 

Thomas  M.  Bulle  74  completed  his  cardiology 
fellowship  and  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama,  Birmingham.  He  is  director  of  the 
cardiac  lab  at  the  Birmingham  V.A.  Hospital.  He  and 
his  wife,  Lynn,  live  in  Birmingham. 

Clayton  T.  Chase  B.S.E.  74  was  promoted  to 
regional  field  marketing  manager  for  Hewlett-Packard. 
He  and  his  wife,  Barbara  Pettit  Chase  74,  and 

their  three  children  live  in  Marietta,  Ga. 

Scott  Alan  Crawford  B.S.E.  74  was  promoted  to 
chief  of  operations  of  the  Bethlehem  plant,  Beth- 
lehem Steel  Corp. 

James  Lee  Hartlage  M.F.74  presented  a  paper, 
"Nuisance  Bird  Control  in  Virginia,"  at  the  Eastern 
Wildlife  Damage  Control  Conference  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, Ithaca,  N.Y. 

Barbara  Rather  74  is  controller  of  the  Nutrena 
feed  division  of  Cargill,  Inc.,  located  in  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Marsha  Kuhn  Scherbel  74  is  a  high  school 
English  teacher  in  Bethesda,  Md.  She  and  her  hus- 
band, David,  have  two  sons. 

Marshall  Howard  Rich  74  is  an  attorney  prac- 
ticing in  Newport  Beach,  Calif.  He  lives  in  Costa 
Mesa,  Calif.,  with  his  wife,  Rosemary. 

Thomas  B.  Roller  M.B.A.  74  is  the  corporate 
vice  president  of  strategic  planning  and  development 
for  United  Technologies  Carrier  Corp.  He  lives  in 
Manlius,  N.Y. 

William  P.  Brandon  Ph.D.  75  is  an  associate  pro- 
fessor in  the  political  science  department  at  Seton 


Hall  University.  His  wife,  Pamela,  is  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor. They  live  in  S.  Orange,  N.J. 

Sally  Cheper  Carman  75  recently  moved  into  a 
tum-of-the-century  home  in  Tacoma,  Wash.,  where 
she  lives  with  her  husband,  Joseph,  and  their  two 
children. 

Jeffrey  L.  Cohen  75  opened  a  law  practice  in 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Frank  J.  Coulter  Jr.  B.S.E.75  has  moved  back  to 
the  U.S.  after  four  years  in  Malaysia  and  Nigeria.  He 
is  in  the  State  Department's  mid-level  training  pro- 
gram for  foreign  service  officers  and  will  start  a  new 
assignment  in  February  with  the  department's  Bureau 
of  Intelligence  and  Research. 

Nancy  A.  Ferree  75  has  returned  to  Duke  as 
assistant  minister  to  the  university. 

W.  McCall  Keyser  75  is  the  manager  of  account- 
ing for  JTL  Corp.  in  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  JTL  is  the 
largest  bottler  of  Coca-Cola  in  the  United  States.  He 
and  his  wife,  Jayne,  and  their  son  live  in 
Chattanooga. 

Debra  Skinner  Miller  75  is  a  policy  analyst  with 
Kentucky  Youth  Advocates,  Inc.,  in  Louisville,  where 
she  lives  with  her  husband,  Marvin,  and  their 
daughter. 

Sara  Glen  Power  75  received  her  Ph.D.  in 
geology  from  Oregon  State  and  is  working  on  a  teach- 
ing certificate.  She  lives  in  Corvallis,  Ore.,  with  her 
husband,  Bill  Storch,  and  their  two  sons. 

John  H.  Stewman  75  is  pursuing  a  degree  in 
electrical  engineering  at  the  University  of  South 
Florida  after  seven  years  in  the  U.S.  Navy.  His  wife, 
Barbara,  is  teaching  school  in  Pinellas  County,  Fla. 

James  G.  Tidball  75  is  an  assistant  professor  of 
biomedical  sciences  at  the  University  of  California, 
Riverside,  where  he  teaches  anatomy  to  medical 
students. 

Paul  G.  Brown  76  is  a  manager  of  acquisition 
analysis  for  the  Pillsbury  Co.  in  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Carol  A.  Braswell  76  has  begun  doctoral  studies 
in  education  at  the  University  of  Texas,  Austin,  after 
spending  time  studying  and  traveling  throughout 
Nicaragua. 

Peter  A.  Davis  76  left  General  Electric  in 
Maryland  to  become  president  of  Open  Systems,  Inc., 
the  author  and  publisher  of  a  line  of  microcomputer 
software  for  small  to  medium-sized  businesses.  He  and 
his  wife,  Mary,  have  three  children  and  live  in  Deep- 
haven,  Minn. 

Robert  S.  Griscti  76  is  practicing  criminal 
defense  with  the  Gainesville,  Fla.,  law  firm  Turner, 
Kurrus,  &  Griscti,  PA. 

Gary  Hall  76  was  promoted  to  an  associate  with 
Booz,  Allen  &  Hamilton  in  Washington,  D.C.  He 
lives  in  Burke,  Va.,  with  his  wife,  Deborah. 

Douglas  Steele  Jeffers  76  is  the  general 
manager  for  Friend  Lumber  Corp.  of  Medford.  He  and 
his  wife,  Christine,  live  in  Bedford,  Mass. 

Marcia  Ellen  Lancaster  76  works  for  Kodak 
Copy  Products  as  a  select  account  sales  representative 
working  with  aerospace  accounts  in  the  El  Segundo 
area  of  California.  She  chairs  the  Orange  County 
Alumni  Admissions  Advisory  Committee. 

William  H.  Marquess  76  is  assistant  professor  of 
English  at  St.  Michael's  College  in  Winooski,  Vt.  He 
earned  his  master's  and  Ph.D.  at  Harvard  University, 
where  he  was  a  teaching  fellow  since  1978. 

Hilarion  A.  Martinez  76  is  associated  with  the 
law  firm  of  Thomson,  Zeder,  Bohrer,  Werth,  Adomo 
&  Razook  in  Miami,  Fla.,  specializing  in  transnation- 
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A  LESSON  IN  EXCELLENCE 


I 


knew  the  first 
time  I  walked  to  a 
classroom  I  was 
where  I  wanted  to  be," 
say  David  L.D.  Green 
'65,  a  math  and  science 
teacher  at  Durham's 
Jordan  High  School.  So 
it  was  with  some  reluc- 
tance that  he  took  a 
day  off  from  school  in 
October— to  go  to  the 
White  House  and  pick 
up  an  award. 

Green  was  one  of  104 
selected  nationally  to 
receive  the  Presidential 
Award  for  Excellence 
in  science  and  mathe- 
matics teaching.  "To  be 
quite  honest,  the  recog- 
nition does  get  in  the 
way,"  he  says.  "You  get 
the  award  for  teaching 
and  everybody  congra- 
tulates you  and  takes 
you  out  of  the  class- 
room to  do  it.  It's  an 
ironic  situation  more 
than  anything." 

The  National  Science 
Foundation  chose  two 
teachers  from  each 
state,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  Puerto 
Rico.  In  addition  to 
Green's  award,  Jordan 
High  School  received  a 
$5,000  grant  to  improve 
its  program  in  science 
and  math.  Green  says 
he  would  tike  to  use 
the  money  to  develop  a 
computer  center  to 
tutor  students  who 
have  learning  difficul- 
ties in  mathematics. 
Because  he  is  also 
computer  systems  man- 


ager of  the  Durham 
County  schools,  he  is 
only  required  to  teach 
three  classes.  But 
Green  handles  four, 
two  of  them  during  the 
same  period.  "1  schizo- 
phrenically  go  back 
and  forth  between  the 
two  groups.  I'm  sup- 
posed to  be  half-time, 
but  I  don't  do  it." 

A  dynamo  in  the 
physics  class,  Green 
paces  around  the  room 
firing  questions,  some- 
times evoking  laughter, 
but  always  keeping  the 
attention  of  thirty-six 
teenagers.  "There's  no 
reason  why  a  student 
should  come  to  school 
bored,"  he  says.  "If 
you're  not  going  to 
have  fun,  you're  not 
going  to  learn 
anything." 

Green  has  been 
teaching  since  1966, 
the  year  after  he  gradu- 
ated from  Duke  with  a 
degree  in  chemistry.  He 
has  a  master's  in  math- 
ematics education  from 
UNC-Chapel  Hill  and 
has  completed  all 
course  work  for  his 
Ph.D.  in  science  educa- 
tion. And  he  applies  his 
work  ethic  to  the  job  of 
learning.  "I'd  much 
rather  give  a  kid  too 
much  and  push  him 
hard  than  lay  back,"  he 
says.  "The  way  I  look 
at  it,  if  you  go  home 
and  can  stand  up  in  the 
afternoon,  you're  not 
working  hard  enough." 


al  business  law.  He  was  selected  as  one  of  the  1984 
Outstanding  Young  Men  of  America. 

Bruce  Charles  Navarro  76  was  admitted  to  the 
D.C.  bar  in  1980.  He  is  currently  deputy  undersecre- 
tary for  legislative  affairs  at  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor.  His  wife,  Christina  Kalavritinos 

Navarro  '76,  was  also  admitted  to  the  D.C.  bar  in 
1980.  She  is  special  assistant  to  the  solicitor,  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Interior.  They  have  two  children. 

Steven  W.  H.  Walker  '76  is  employed  as  a  geolo- 
gist for  Harding-Lawson  Associates  in  Novato,  Calif. 

Rhys  T.  Wilson  '76  has  been  named  a  partner  in 
the  Atlanta  law  firm  of  Harkleroad  &  Hardy.  He  and 
his  wife,  Carolyn  Satfold  Wilson  '78,  live  in 
Atlanta. 

David  K.  Zwiener  '76  is  assistant  treasurer- 
international  with  Kimberly-Clark  Corp.  in  Neenah, 
Wise.  He  and  his  wife,  Nancy  Burr  Zwiener  '76, 
were  previously  employed  by  Ford  Motor  Co.  in 
Detroit.  They  are  class  agents  for  the  Trinity  Class  of 
1976.  They  have  one  daughter. 

George  A.  Bishopric  Jr.  '77  is  a  fellow  in  sur- 
gical pathology  at  the  M.D.  Anderson  Hospital  and 
Tumor  Institute  in  Houston,  Texas 


Gregory  G.  Cox  '77  is  a  hospital/surgical  sales 
representative  for  American  Converters.  His  wife, 
Laura  Thiel  Cox  '77,  is  a  microsurgery  representa- 
tive for  American  V.  Mueller  in  Tennessee  and  North 
Carolina.  They  live  in  Signal  Mountain,  Tenn. 

Maureen  J.  Demarest  '77,  an  attorney  with 
Smith,  Moore,  Smith,  Schell  &.  Hunter  in  Greens- 
boro, N.C.,  was  selected  as  one  of  25  participants  in 
the  Leadership  Greensboro  Program,  a  training  and 
development  program  for  community  leaders,  spon- 
sored by  the  chamber  of  commerce.  She  was  also 
elected  president  of  the  Women's  Professional  Forum. 
She  is  the  first  vice  president  on  the  board  of  directors 
of  United  Day  Care  Services,  Inc.,  a  nonprofit  agency 
which  includes  the  Head  Start  Program,  day  care 
centers,  and  a  day  care  referral  and  consulting  center. 
She  is  a  member  of  the  Greensboro  bar  association's 
board  of  directors  and  a  member  of  the  Greensboro 
Area  Chamber  of  Commerce  Council  on  Business 
Communications. 

Martha  J.  Dunn  '77  is  working  as  a  geologist  for 
ARCO  Alaska  in  Anchorage,  Alaska,  where  she  lives 
with  her  husband,  Charles  Ensey. 

Daniel  M.  Ellison  '77,  who  earned  his  law  degree 
from  UNC-Chapel  Hill  in  May,  is  the  executive  direc- 


tor of  Mordecai  Square  Historical  Park  in  Raleigh, 

M.C. 

Theodore  M.  Freeman  '77,  a  captain  in  the  Air 
Force,  is  a  fellow  in  allergy-immunology  at  Wilford 
Hall  Medical  Center,  Lackland  Air  Force  Base.  He 
lives  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  with  his  wife  and  two 
daughters. 

Elizabeth  T.  Howe  Ph.D.  '77  will  spend  this  year 
on  a  sabbatical  leave  in  Spain  doing  research  for  a 
book. 

David  Bright  Leonard  '77  is  a  manager  for 
national  biomedical  simulation  resource  with  the 
department  of  physiology  at  Duke's  medical  center. 

Leigh  H.  Patterson  '77  graduated  from  Emory 
University's  law  school  in  1981  and  is  an  associate 
with  Stennett,  Wilkinson  &  Ward,  specializing  in 
banking  and  corporate  law.  She  and  her  husband, 
William,  live  in  Jackson,  Miss. 

Heidi  Leifer  Rotberg  '77  is  working  on  her 
Ph.D.  in  counseling  psychology  from  UNC-Chapel 
Hill.  Her  husband,  Michael  H.  Rotberg  M.D. 
'79,  has  finished  his  ophthalmology  residency  at  Duke 
and  is  practicing  in  Vera  Beach,  Fla.  They  have  a 
daughter. 
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Marie  Annette  Schroeder  M.S.  77  is  a  lieu- 
tenant commander  in  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
and  a  physical  therapist  at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  in  Bethesda,  Md. 

Glenn  W.  Severn  B.S.E.E.  77  is  a  senior  engineer 
with  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.  He  earned  his 
master's  in  computer  science  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity in  1980  and  is  an  adjunct  instructor  in  com- 
puter science  at  Loyola  College  in  Baltimore,  Md.  His 
wife,  Diane  Dugan  Severn  B.S.N.  78,  is  a  senior 
clinical  nurse  at  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 

Steven  D.  Stern  77  was  an  associate  general 
counsel  for  Peck  Meat  Packing  Corp.,  a  subsidiary  of 
Consolidated  Foods  Corp.  He  was  recently  appointed 
seniot  vice  president  of  finance  and  administration. 
He  lives  in  Milwaukee,  Wise. 

Gerald  Stoppel  M.Div.77  is  working  on  his 
master  of  theological  studies  degree  in  church  history 
at  the  Nashotah  House  Episcopal  Seminary  in 
Nashotah,  Wise. 

Susan  Zachary  Swan-Mura  77,  who  earned 
her  Ph.D.  in  communications  from  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, is  an  assistant  professor  at  Miami  University  in 
Oxford,  Ohio. 

Jane  Ellen  Vessels  77  wrote  the  text  for  a  book 
on  the  state  of  Delaware,  Delauare,  Small  Wonder, 
published  by  Harry  N.  Abrams. 

Jane  Heist  Gamber  B.S.N.78,  M.B.A.'80  is  a 
marketing  manager  for  H.B.O.  Inc.,  in  charge  of 
H.B.O.'s  Cable  TV  Preview  weekends.  Her  husband, 
Scott  Gamber  M.B.A.79,  is  vice  president  of 
sales  for  Balcor/American  Express,  Inc. 

Lanneau  William  Lambert  Jr.  78  joined  the 
law  department  of  U.S.  Capital  Corp.,  a  real  estate 


development  company  based  in  Columbia,  S.C.,  after 
two  years  as  an  associate  with  the  Columbia  law  firm 
Richardson,  Plowden,  Grier,  and  Howser. 

Laura  A.  Layman  78  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia's  law  school  and  is  an  associate  with 
the  Washington,  D.C.,  law  firm  Dickstein,  Shapiro  & 
Morin.  She  lives  in  Arlington,  Va. 

Christopher  Robin  Naylor  78  is  an  associate 
research  director  at  Abramson  Associates,  Inc.,  an 
advertising  and  public  relations  firm  in  Washington, 
DC. 

Keith  Byrne  Norman  78  is  an  associate  with  the 
law  firm  Balch,  Bingham  in  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Kathryn  Jean  Oppenheim  B.S.N.78  is  attend- 
ing graduate  school  in  nursing  administration  at 
Boston  University. 

Gwen  C.  Scarborough  78  is  working  for  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  in  Boston,  Mass. 

Diane  Dugan  Severn  B.S.N.78  is  a  senior 
clinical  nurse  at  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  in  Balti- 
more, Md.  Her  husband,  Glenn  W.  Severn 

B.S.E.E.77,  is  a  senior  engineer  for  Westinghouse 
Electric  Corp.  and  an  adjunct  instructor  of  computer 
science  at  Loyola  College  in  Baltimore.  They  have 
two  sons. 

Bradford  D.  Smith  Jr.  B.S.M.E.78  is  a  resident 
in  otolaryngology  at  the  Thomas  Jefferson  University 
Hospital.  He  lives  in  Gladwyne,  Pa. 

Katherine  A.  Stone  78  is  practicing  law  in 
Boston,  Mass. 

Kathleen  M.  Williams  78  is  working  as  an  assist- 
ant U.S.  attorney  in  Miami,  Fla. 


AN  INVESTMENT  THAT  YIELDS 
INSIGHT  AND  KNOWLEDGE 

DUKE     UNIVERSITY 

In  a  world  where  information  is  obsolete  months 
after  being  learned,  the  real  need  is  to  develop 
abilities  to  think  and  to  analyze;  to  nurture  a 
broader  vision;  to  view  literature,  history, 
philosophy,  the  arts,  and  science  and  technology 
from  new  perspectives. 

The  Master  of  Arts  in  Liberal  Studies  (M  ALS)  is 
an  innovative  graduate  degree  program  for  part- 
time  adult  students  who  seek  the  challenge  of 
learning.  It  is  an  interdisciplinary  program  that 
permits  students  to  design  an  individual 
course  of  study. 

Entrance  examinations  are  not  required. 
Application  procedures  are  reduced  to  the 
essentials.  Courses  taught  by  Duke's  finest 
professors  are  scheduled  at  convenient  times. 


APPLY  NOW  FOR 
SUMMER  OR  FALL 
ADMISSION 


The  most  rewarding  investment  you  will  ever 
make  is  an  investment  in  your  personal  growth 
and  development.  Call  or  write  the  MALS  office 
for  a  brochure  and  an  application. 

MASTER  OF  ARTS  IN  LIBERAL  STUDIES 

122  Allen  Building,  Duke  University 
Durham,  North  Carolina  27706 
919-684-3222 


Gale  Singer  Adland  79  is  a  senior  analyst  with 
U.A.I.  Technology,  Inc.,  a  financial  consulting  firm. 
She  lives  in  Durham  with  het  husband,  Peter,  a  physi- 
cian, and  their  two  sons. 

Penny  Bellofatto  79  is  the  unit  director  at 
Hawthorne-Cedar  Knolls  School,  a  large  residential 
treatment  center  in  upstate  New  York  for  emotionally 
disturbed  children. 

Dan  Brooks  79,  M.B.A.  '81  is  senior  Swiss  cur- 
rency trader  in  the  tteasury  department  of  Chemical 
Bank  in  New  York.  His  wife,  Amy  Stancs 
Brooks  '80,  and  their  son  live  in  White  Plains,  N.Y. 

Robert  H.  Cassell  \  i  0  /Ph.D.  79  has  joined  the 
Bond  Clinic  in  Winter  Haven,  Fla.,  in  the  private 
practice  of  hematology  and  oncology.  He  and  his  wife, 
Maryann,  have  two  sons. 

Robin  B.  Chamberlin  79  received  his  master's 
and  a  certificate  in  conservation  from  the  Winterthur 
Museum/University  of  Delaware  Art  Conservation 
Program. 

David  C.  Chiu  79  is  an  associate  with  the  law  firm 
of  Miller  &.  Tolaro  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Gene  Penelope  Karabedian  Cobau  79 

teaches  science  at  a  school  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  where  she 
lives  with  her  husband,  Charles,  a  lawyer.  She 
received  a  National  Science  Foundation  research 
grant  to  fund  teseatch  she  is  doing  while  teaching. 

David  M.  Cobosco  B.S.E.E.  79  received  an 
M.B.A.  from  Harvard  University  in  1983  and  is  work- 
ing as  a  product  coordinator  for  Tarudyne  in  Boston, 
Mass. 

Thomas  E.  Davin  79  is  currently  a  captain  and 
instructor  in  the  tactics  branch  of  the  Marine  Of- 
ficer's Basic  School  in  Quantico,  Va. 

Meredith  Drapkin  79  is  a  third-year  medical  stu- 
dent at  Duke. 

Scott  Howard  Gamber  M.B.A.79  was  named 
vice  president-sales  for  Balcor/American  Express  Inc. 
His  sales  territory  is  Virginia,  Maryland  and  Washing- 
ton, DC.  His  wife,  Jane  Heist  Gamber 

B.S.N.78,  M.B.A.'80,  is  a  marketing  manager  for 
H.B.O.,  Inc. 

Lisa  Heimann  79  graduated  from  Emory  Univer- 
sity with  a  Ph.D.  in  clinical  psychology  and  is  work- 
ing at  a  school  for  emotionally  disturbed  children. 
She  lives  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  with  her  husband,  Jeffrey 
Jones. 

Robert  A.  Klingle  79  is  an  account  executive  for 
CBS-TV  national  sales  in  Chicago,  111. 

Karin  Lynn  Klove  79  is  a  resident  in  urology  and 
general  surgery  at  the  Los  Angeles  County-University 
of  Southern  California  Medical  Center. 

Susan  Kupferberg  79  has  joined  the  Atlanta 
law  firm  Knox  and  Zacks. 

James  L.  Mazur  79  is  a  treasurer/controller  for 
Multivest,  Inc.,  in  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

Gray  McCalley  Jr.  J.D  79  has  joined  the  U.S. 
State  Department  as  a  foreign  service  officer  and  has 
been  assigned  to  the  American  consulate  in  Belfast, 
Ireland. 

Leslie  Susan  Parran  B.S.N.  79  earned  her 
master  of  science  in  oncology  in  August. 

Jacinto  J.  Regalado  79  is  a  senior  medical  stu- 
dent at  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia  in  Augusta 
and  plans  to  train  in  pathology  after  graduation. 

Robyn  DeSantis  Ringler  B.S.N.  79  is  a  student 
at  Hofstra  Law  School.  During  her  nursing  career  at 
George  Washington  University  Hospital,  she  was  the 
primary  nurse  for  President  Reagan  during  his  hospi- 
talization after  an  assassination  attempt.  Her  hus- 
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band,  Robert,  is  in  practice  in  internal  medicine  and 
they  live  in  Huntington,  N.Y. 

Michael  H.  Rot  berg  M.D.  79  has  completed  his 
ophthalmology  residency  at  Duke  and  is  practicing  in 
Veto  Beach,  Fla.  His  wife,  Heidi  Leifer  Rotberg 

77,  is  working  on  her  Ph.D.  in  counseling  psychology 
from  UNC-Chapel  Hill.  They  have  a  daughter. 

Sandra  W.  Silverstein  79  graduated  from  the 
three-year  Defense  Contracts  Administration  Service's 
intern  program  as  a  quality  assurance  specialist.  She 
lives  in  Clearwater,  Fla. 

Mary  Patricia  Walther  79  is  assistant  dean  of 
Washington  and  Lee  University's  law  school.  She  was 
a  staff  attorney  with  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board. 

MARRIAGES:  Elizabeth  W.  Ehinger  71  to 

Thomas  W.  White  on  Sept.  15.  Residence:  Washing- 
ton, DC.  .  .  .  Thomas  M.  Bulle  74  to  Lynn 
Sullivan  Brown.  Residence:  Birmingham, 
Ala.  .  .  .  John  S.  Downs  75  to  Marianne  Balin 
on  July  8.  Residence:  San  Francisco  .  .  .  Gary  Hall 
76  to  Deborah  Walker  on  May  12.  Residence:  Burke, 
Va.  .  .  .  Douglas  Steele  Jeffers  76  to 
Christine  V.  Paige  on  Sept.  15.  Residence:  Bedford, 
Mass.  .  .  .  Richard  E.  Mintzer  76  to  Cheryl 
Kushner  on  June  24.  Residence:  New  York 
City  .  .  .  William  A.  Wroe  Jr.  76  to  Mariette 
Irene  Aelvoet  on  April  28.  Residence:  Austin, 

Texas  .  .  .  Martha  J.  Dunn  77  to  Charles 
Hartwell  Ensey  on  May  19.  Residence:  Anchorage, 
Alaska  .  .  .  Fern  D.  Fogleman  78  to  Stuart  B. 
Gleichenhaus  on  Aug.  19.  Residence: 
Dallas  .       Lanneau  William  Lambert  Jr.  78 

to  Nancy  Ruth  Hair  on  Feb.  4,  1984.  Residence: 

Columbia,  S.C.  .  .  .  Suzanne  McCleish  Rhea 

B.H.S.  78  to  Paul  Burgar  on  March  30.  Residence: 
Memphis,  Tenn.  .  .  .  Anne  K.  Willcox  78  to 
Peter  D.  Raymond  on  May  14.  Residence:  New  York 
City  .  .  .  Mark  Allen  Boyd  79  to  Susan 
Kellogg  Atwater  '81  on  Sept.  22.  Residence: 
Durham  .  .  .  Robyn  L.  DeSantis  B.S.N.  79  to 
Robert  P.  Ringler  on  May  12.  Residence:  Huntington, 
N.Y.  .  .  .  Mary  Kendall  Diraddo  79  to  James 

Russell  Tamlyn  on  Jan.  12,  1985.  Residence:  Houston, 
Texas  .  .  .  Lisa  E.  Heimann  79  to  Jeffrey  Jones 
on  July  22.  Residence:  Atlanta  .  .  .  Gene 
Penelope  Karabedian  79  to  Charles  D.  Cobau 
Jr.  on  July  2,  1983,  in  Duke  Chapel.  Residence: 
Toledo,  Ohio  .  .  .  Elizabeth  Caroline  Reiser 
79  to  Douglas  L.  Williams  on  July  2,  1983. 
Residence:  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 

BIRTHS:  A  son  to  J.  Robert  Darwin  70  and  Jane 
D.  Darwin  on  July  23.  Named  Robert  William  .  .  . 
First  child  and  daughter  to  Kathleen 
Waldenfels  Dorman  70  and  William  Bradford 
Dorman  on  June  17.  Named  Alice  Marguerite  ...  A 
daughter  to  Paige  Louise  Wenrich  Jackson 
70  and  Charles  Lee  Jackson  on  June  8.  Named  Frank 
Lee  .  .  .  First  child  and  daughter  to  Patricia 
Harting  Strachan  70  and  William  B.  Strachan 
on  Sept.  7.  Named  Elizabeth  Nina  .  .  .  First  child 
and  daughter  to  Lawrence  V.  Phillips  Jr.  71 
and  Betty  Steedley  Phillips  71  on  Sept.  3. 
Named  Sara  Catherine  .  .  .  First  child  and  daughter 
to  Edwin  S.  Epstein  72  and  Catherine  Epstein 
on  Sept.  25.  Named  Emily  .  .  .  First  child  and  son  to 
Peter  L.  Hilbig  72  and  Alison  Street  Hilbig 
B.S.N.  73  on  Aug.  10,  1983.  Named  James  Alexander, 
"Jake"  .  .  .  Second  child  and  son  to  Jimmy  L. 
Sumner  72  and  Ann  Sumner  on  Aug.  12.  Named 
Mark  .  .  .  Third  child  and  second  son  to  John  L. 
Washington  72  and  Kerry  Washington  on  Aug. 
13.  Named  James  Alexander  ...  A  son  to  Henry 
V.  Cunningham  Jr.  73  and  Sallie  Cunningham 
on  Oct  19.  Named  Henry  V.  Ill,  "Tripp"  ...  A 
daughter  and  third  child  to  Douglas  Mason 
Delong  73  and  Katharine  Delong  on  Aug.  8. 
Named  Kendra  Alison  .  .  .  First  child  and  son  to 


Seth  W.  Whitaker  73  and  Linda  C.  Whitaker  on 
Feb.  10.  Named  Rhett  Wamer  .  .  .  Second  daughter 
to  Robert  J.  Stabe  74  and  Susan  B.  Stabe  on 
Oct.  4.  Named  Jennifer  Christine  ...  A  son  to 
Lawrence  R.  Zipf  74  and  Geraldine  R.  Zipf  on 
June  3.  Named  Lawrence  R.  Jr.  ...  A  son  to 
Michael  Bradford  75  and  Gayle  Bradford  on 
May  1.  Named  Robert  Vincent  ...  A  son  to  W. 
McCall  Keyser'75  and  Jayne  Keyset  on  Sept.  13. 
Named  Matthew  Eric  .  .  .  First  child  and  son  to 
John  S.  Young  BSE  75  and  Karen  W.  Young 

77  on  Sept.  6,  1983.  Named  Matthew  Sterling  .  .  . 

A  daughter  to  Ann  H.L.  Bracken  B.S.M.E.  76 
and  J.W.  Bracken  on  Dec.  7,  1983.  Named  Emilv 
Loving  .  .  .  Third  child  and  second  son  Co  Peter  A. 
Davis  76  and  Mary  Davis  on  Feb.  19.  Named 
Anthony  .  .  .  Second  child  and  daughter  to 
Catherine  Harrison  Kelly  B.S.N.  76  and 
Charles  Kelly  B.H.S.  78  on  Aug.  1.  Named 
Virginia  Harrison  ...  A  daughter,  adopted  by 
Costi  Kutteh  J.D.  76  and  Teresa  Kutteh  on  June 
16  in  Lebanon.  Named  Itanna  Rebecca  .  .  .  Second 
child  and  first  daughter  to  Bruce  C.  Navarro  76 
and  Christina  Kalavritinos  Navarro  76  on 
May  12,  1983.  Named  Joanna  Christina  .  .  .  First 
child  and  daughter  to  Allen  R.  Sigmon  76  and 
Patrice  Hawkins  Sigmon  76  on  Sept.  17. 

Named  Lauren  Patrice  ...  A  daughter  Co  Dale 
Hayes  Clarke  77  and  David  G.  Clarke  Jr.  on  Aug. 
18.  Named  Allison  Hayes  ...  A  son  co  Vergel  L. 
Lattimore  77  and  Joy  R.  Lattimore  on  Aug.  10. 
Named  Vergel  Alston  .  .  .  Second  child  and  daugh- 
ter to  Gale  Simmons  Leas  77  and  Michael  Leas 
on  May  7.  Named  Christine  Michelle.  ...  A  daugh- 
ter to  Heidi  Leifer  Rotberg  77  and  Michael 
H.  Rotberg  M.D.  79  on  March  6.  Named  Emily 
Alix  .  .  .  First  child  and  daughter  to  Rodney  W. 
Sensibaugh  77  and  Anne  Nuttle 
Sensibaugh  B.S.N.  78  on  June  21.  Named  Katelin 
Elizabeth  .  .  .  Second  son  to  Glenn  W.  Severn 
B.S.E.E.77  and  Diane  Dugan  Severn  B.S.N.78 
on  Aug.  11.  Named  Daniel  Glenn  .  .  .  Second 
daughtet  to  Susan  Haney  Bartels  78  and 
George  T.  Bartels  M.D.78  on  Aug.  24.  Named 
Laura  Paige  .  .  .  Second  child  and  first  son  to  Gary 
W.  Burchill  B.S.C.E.  78  and  Diane  Burchill. 
Named  Mark  Aaron  .  .  .  Twin  daughters  to  Kim 
Fremont  Fortunato  78  and  Mark  Fortunato  on 
Aug.  26.  Named  Elizabeth  Madeline  and  Kathryn 
Fremont  .  .  .  Second  child  and  daughter  to 
Charles  Kelly  B.H.S.  78  and  Catherine 
Harrison  Kelly  B.S.N.  76  on  Aug.  1.  Named 
Virginia  Harrison  .  .  .  Second  child  and  daughter  to 
Nancy  Parker  Giguere  B.S.N.78  and  Jeffrey  K. 
Giguere  on  June  21.  Named  Anne  Burchards  .  .  . 
First  child  and  daughter  to  Nancy  Plump  Lewis 

78  and  William  H.  Lewis  on  Sept.  4  in  Charleston, 
S.C.  Named  Katherine  Nicole  .  .  .  Second  son  to 
Gale  Singer  Adland  79  and  Peter  Adland  on 
Aug.  28  in  Durham.  Named  Jesse  Singer  ...  A  son 
to  Dan  Brooks  79,  M.B.A.  '81  and  Amy 
Stancs  Brooks  '80  on  Sept.  12.  Named 
Alexander  Edward  .  .  .  First  child  and  son  to  Cathy 
McGee  Scheurer  79  and  Hugh  Scheurer  on 
April  26.  Named  Thomas  McGee. 
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Elizabeth  Sharon  Adams  B.S.N.  '80  was 
assigned  to  Clark  Air  Base  in  the  Philippines  as  a 
flight  nurse  with  the  9th  Aeromedical  Evacuation 
Squadron. 

Alex  Chartove  J.D.  '80  is  practicing  patent,  trade- 
mark, and  copyright  law  with  Davis  Hoxie  Faithfull  &. 
Hapgood  in  New  York  after  living  several  years  in  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 


Sandra  Louise  Clingan  '80,  M.B.A.  '83  is  an 
associate  product  manager  for  Frito-Lay,  Inc.,  in 
Dallas,  Texas. 

Keith  Noman  Cole  B.S.M.E.  '80  tetumed  to  the 
U.S.  after  four  years  abroad,  working  in  Africa  and  the 
Middle  East.  He  is  now  a  student  at  the  University  of 
Virginia's  law  school. 

Russell  L.  Collins  '80  is  a  chemist  with  Ameri- 
can Cyanamid  and  is  working  on  his  master's  in 
chemical  engineering  at  Manhattan  College.  His 
wife,  Anne  Hall  Collins  '80,  is  an  executive 
recruitet  in  Stamford,  Conn. 

George  Martin  Connelly  '80  was  recently  trans- 
ferred back  to  the  U.S.  from  Brazil.  He  is  the  personal 
insurance  division  manager  for  the  Houston  area  with 
the  Chubb  Group  of  Insurance  Co. 

Elizabeth  Bible  Craven  '80  received  a  master's 
degree  in  East  Asian  studies  from  George  Washington 
University  in  Washington,  DC. 

Thomas  L.  Cureton  B.H.S/80  received  his 

master's  in  public  administration  from  Brigham  Young 
University  in  August. 

Stephen  Emmett  Darr  M.Div.  '80  is  director  of 
community  college  campus  ministries  of  southwestern 
Virginia.  He  recently  traveled  in  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
West  Africa. 

Willis  Edward  Dixon  M.B.A.  '80  is  a  senior 

consultant  with  the  Computer  Task  Group  in  Raleigh. 

Mark  Charles  Droffner  '80  received  his  doctor 
of  osteopathy  degree  from  the  University  of  Osteo- 
pathic Medicine  and  Health  Sciences  in  Des  Moines, 
Iowa.  He  is  now  a  family  practice  resident  at  Memo- 
rial Hospital  of  Burlington  County  in  New  Jersey. 

B.  Glen  Epley  Ph.D.'80  is  an  assistant  professor  of 
educational  administration  at  the  Graduate  School  of 
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DUKE  UNIVERSITY 

SOCCER  CAMP 

WOMEN'S  RESIDENTIAL 

Girls  8  and  up-June  23-28 

1st  JUNIOR  RESIDENTIAL 

Boys  8-12 -July  7-12 

2nd  JUNIOR  RESIDENTIAL 

Boys8-12-July28-Aug.2 

1st  SENIOR  RESIDENTIAL 

Boys  13  and  up-July  14-19 

2nd  SENIOR  RESIDENTIAL 

Boys  13  and  up-July  21-26 

DAY  CAMP 

Beginners  6-12 -June  24-28 

For  additional  information 
write  or  call: 

Duke  Soccer  Camp 
1326  Welcome  Circle 
Durham,  North  Carolina  27705 
(919)  493-1325 
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ALUMNI 


Beneath  the  Surface— 
The  10th  Annual  Marine 

Lab  Seminar 

April  26-28 

Here's  the  opportunity  to  take  that  marine 
science  course  tha.t  you  missed  in  college 
with  the  Lab's  own  faculty.  Become  a 
student/researcher  in  one  of  five  marine 
science  mini-courses.  Lectures,  lab  and  field 
work  for  a  "beneath  the  surface"  experience 
in  historic  Beaufort  by  the  sea. 

Spoleto  Festival,  U.S.A. 

May  24-27 

Join  us  in  Charleston.  S.C..  a  city  steeped  in 
history  and  unhurried  Southern  charm,  for 
three  delightful  days  at  the  well  located 
Meeting  Street  Inn.  Choose  from  a 
magnificent  selection  of  dramatic,  musical 
and  visual  arts.  Professor  George  Williams, 
Charleston  native  and  chairman  of  Duke's 
English  department,  will  be  our  Duke  host. 

Autumn  Weekend 

on  Martha's  Vineyard 

October  17-20 

Enjoy  a  stimulating  weekend  at  the  Harbor 
View  Hotel  in  scenic  Edgartown, 
Massachusetts.  You  will  explore  current 
issues  with  several  of  Duke's  premier 
professors,  including  Orrin  Pilkey.  James  B. 
Duke  Professor  of  Geology.  Seminars, 
lectures,  and  field  trips  along  with  the 
chance  to  experience  a  specatacular  New 
England  fall  at  the  shore. 


For  more  information  as  it  becomes 
available,  please  write:  Barbara  DeLapp 
Booth  '54,  Alumni  Colleges,  614  Chapel 
Drive,  Durham,  N.C.  27706. 


Name 

Class 

Address 

Of 

Street 

Zip 

Phone 

the  University  of  the  Pacific  in  Stockton,  Calif.  He 
was  director  of  graduate  studies  and  assistant  professor 
of  education  at  Stetson  University,  Deland,  Florida. 

W.  Gray  Hodge  B.S.C.E.  '80  was  named  an  associ- 
ate with  the  consulting  structural  engineering  firm  of 
Walter  P.  Moore  and  Associates  in  Houston,  Texas. 

Maureen  B.  Kerr  '80  is  working  on  her  M.B.A.  at 
the  Wharton  School,  University  of  Pennsylvania.  She 
had  been  an  international  hank  officer  for  the  inter- 
national division  of  Pittsburgh  National  Bank,  where 
she  acted  as  liaison  for  the  Paris  branch  and  was 
responsible  for  multinational  accounts  in  England, 
Switzerland,  and  the  Netherlands. 

Kathryn  B.  LaFortune  B.S.M.E.  '80  passed  the 
Oklahoma  bar  examinations. 

J.  Grant  McGuire  '80  graduated  from  Washington 
and  Lee  University's  law  school  and  is  associated  with 
the  Huntington,  W  Va.,  law  firm  Campbell,  Woods, 
Bagley,  Emerson,  Mcneer  6*  Herndon.  He  has  recent- 
ly formed  a  corporation  specializing  in  trade  with  the 
Far  East. 

Madge  Hart  Norwood  '80  is  a  master's  candidate 
in  biomechanics  at  the  University  of  Delaware,  where 
she  is  also  a  graduate  teaching  assistant. 

Charles  R.  Perry  J.D.  '80  is  working  in  commer- 
cial real  estate  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  with  Lavista  Associ- 
ates, Inc. 

Jane  Roycroft  '80  was  named  marketing  coordi- 
nator of  O'Brian/Atkins  Associates,  an  architectural 
firm  based  in  Chapel  Hill. 

Andrew  Eric  Schwartz  '80  received  his  M.D. 
from  New  York  Medical  College  and  is  now  a  resident 
in  internal  medicine  at  Thomas  Jefferson  University 
Hospital,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Stuart  Terry  Schwartz  '80  is  a  resident  in 
internal  medicine  at  Rhode  Island  Hospital  in 
Providence,  R.I. 

Jonathan  B.  Sourbeer  B.S.E.  '80  is  attending 
Duke's  Fuqua  School  of  Business.  His  wife,  Cheryl 
Sato  Sourbeer  B.S.E.  '80,  is  a  process  engineer  for 
Poyry-Bek  in  the  Research  Triangle  Park. 

Jeffrey  Glenn  Thompson  '80  is  working  for  the 
State  Attorney's  Office  in  Titusville,  Fla. 

Jon  Barry  Tucker  '80  received  his  M.D.  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania's  medical  school,  where  he 
received  the  Mary  Ellis  Bell  Prize  for  excellence  in 
medical  research.  He  is  now  a  resident  in  orthopedic 
surgery  at  the  Hospital  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

John  West  Van  Wert  '80  graduated  from  Vander- 
bilt  University's  medical  school  and  is  now  a  resident 
in  obstetrics  and  gynecology  at  the  University  of 
Florida.  He  is  in  the  same  OB-GYN  program  as  Paul 
Joslyn  79  and  Richard  Boesel  79. 

Patrice  Annette  Vorwerk  '80  is  a  third  year 
medical  student  at  SUNY-Stony  Brook  School  of 
Medicine  in  New  York. 

Caroline  Rodney  Ayre  '81  is  a  lieutenant  in  the 
U.S.  Navy  and  is  currently  stationed  as  supervisor  of 
shipbuilding,  conversion,  and  repair  in  San  Diego, 
Calif. 

Kenneth  R.  Barrett  '81  received  his  J.D.  from 
Stanford  University's  law  school  and  is  now  working 
for  Jones,  Day,  Reavis  &  Pogue  in  Dallas,  Texas,  where 
he  lives  with  his  wife,  Monica  Halloway  '84,  a 
research  technician  at  the  University  of  Texas  Health 
Science  Center. 

Ivy  Berg  '81,  who  graduated  from  Northwestern 
University's  law  school  in  May,  is  practicing  labor  law 
with  Paul,  Hastings,  Janofsky,  and  Walker  in  Los 
Angeles.  She  lives  in  Westwood,  Calif. 


Bradford  Eichwald  '81  lives  in  New  York  City 
and  is  producing  special  events,  promoting  nuclear 
disarmament,  working  in  construction,  and  dancing. 

Sarah  J.  Foerster  '81  is  a  management  consult- 
ant with  Price  Waterhouse  in  Chicago.  She  received 
her  master's  in  management  in  1983  from  the  J.  L. 
Kellogg  Graduate  School  of  Management,  Northwest- 
ern University,  and  completed  a  post-graduate  fellow- 
ship in  health  administration  with  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy  Health  Corp.  in  Farmington  Hills,  Mich. 

Christy  M.  Gudaitis  '81  is  attending  Duke's  law 
school. 

William  A.  Huting  '81  received  his  master's  in 
electrical  engineering  from  Georgia  Tech  and  is  an 
associate  engineer  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Applied  Physics  Laboratory. 

Martha  Marie  Johnson  B.S.C.E.  '81  is  working 
as  a  geotechnical  engineer  for  Soil  Consultants,  Inc., 
in  Charleston,  S.C. 

Evan  McGuire  Jones  '81  received  his  J.D.  from 
Boalt  Hall  School  of  Law  at  UC-Berkeley,  where  he 
was  the  research  and  topics  editor  of  the  California 
Law  Review  and  won  the  American  Jurisprudence 
Awards  in  corporations  and  civil  procedure.  He  is  now 
an  associate  at  O'Melveny  and  Myers  in  Los  Angeles. 
His  wife,  Gail  Slocum  Jones  '81,  is  attending 
Boalt  Hall  School  of  Law  and  was  selected  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  moot  court  board  and  elected  as  executive 
vice  president  of  the  California  Republican  League. 
She  is  also  a  member  of  the  Ripon  Society's  national 
governing  board. 

Virginia  Caroline  Kenyon  '81  is  working  as  a 
media  planner  with  Ogilvy  &  Mather  Advertising  in 
New  York  City. 

Doris  Heitmann  Kidd  '81  is  an  assistant  branch 
manager  at  Maryland  National  Bank  in  Baltimore 
and  has  been  made  a  consumer  lender. 

Michael  Alan  Kovner  M.H.A.  '81  is  a  marketing 
representative  for  Systems  Associates,  Inc.,  in 
Marlborough,  Mass. 

Wendy  Lamp  B.S.N.  '81  is  an  occupational  health 
nurse  employed  by  Healthcorp,  which  services  Boston 
area  manufacturers.  She  lives  in  Reading,  Mass.,  with 
her  husband,  Jonathan  Potter. 

Brian  James  Lanahan  '81  is  working  on  his 
M.B.A.  at  the  J.C  Kellogg  Graduate  School  of 
Management  at  Northwestern  University. 

Andrew  Hunt  Luke  '81  is  enrolled  at  North- 
western University's  Kellogg  Graduate  School  of 
Management  after  three  years  of  work  with  Inland 
Steel  in  both  Chicago  and  Detroit. 

Susan  A.  Marty  '81  is  completing  an  internship  in 
occupational  therapy  at  Baylor  University  Medical 
Center.  She  lives  in  Dallas,  Texas,  with  her  husband, 
Rick  McDonnell  B.S.E.E.  '82,  a  systems  engineer 
with  Texas  Instruments. 

J.  Bradford  Mcllvain  '81  graduated  in  May  from 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania's  law  school  and  has 
joined  the  Philadelphia  law  firm  Reed,  Smith,  Shaw 
6*  McClay. 

Loren  Nell  Melton  B.S.N.  '81  lives  in  Arlington, 
Va.,  where  she  is  involved  in  the  home  care  of  chroni- 
cally ill  children. 

Mark  Harris  Mirkin  '81,  J.D.  '84  is  a  lawyer  with 
Arky,  Freed,  Stearns,  Watson,  Greer,  Weaver,  & 
Harris  in  Miami,  Fla. 

Maura  Ann  O'Brien  '81  is  a  Ph.D.  fellow  in  philo- 
sophy at  the  Kennedy  Institute  of  Ethics  in  Washing- 
ton, DC.  She  is  the  managing  editor  of  the  Journal  of 
Medicine  and  Philosophy.  Her  article,  "The  Antitrust 
Regulation  of  the  Professions,"  was  published  in  the 
Journal  of  Applied  Philosophy. 
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Arthur  William  O'Conner  Jr.  '81  graduated 
from  Vanderbilt  University's  law  school  and  is  now 
practicing  with  the  Raleigh,  N.C.,  law  firm  Moore, 
Ragsdale,  Liggett,  Ray  &.  Foley. 

Patricia  Ann  Patrick  '81  is  working  at  Sunset 
Travel  in  Roswell,  Ga. 

Lisa  Gail  Pincus  '81,  M.B.A/82  is  the  packaging 
department  supervisor  for  Smith,  Kline  &.  French  at 
the  firm's  Upper  Merion,  Pa.,  facility. 

Robin  Jayne  Stinson  '81  received  her  law 
degree  from  UNC-Chapel  Hill  and  is  now  an  associ- 
ate with  the  Winston-Salem,  N.C.,  law  firm  White 
and  Crumpler. 

Michael  M.  Taylor  '81  received  his  master's  in 
chemistry  from  UCLA  in  1982  and  his  M.B.A.  in 
June.  He  is  a  corporate  bond  trading  associate  with 
the  fixed  income  division  of  the  New  York  firm, 
Goldman,  Sachs  &.  Co. 

Sherrylyn  Quinlan  Bates  B.S.N.  '82  was 
promoted  to  first  lieutenant  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  She 
lives  at  Andrews  Air  force  Base,  Washington,  DC, 
with  her  husband,  Richard. 

T.  R.  Bowers  IV  '82  is  working  on  his  master's  of 
health  administration  at  the  Tulane  School  ot  Public 
Health  and  Tropical  Medicine  in  New  Orleans. 

Allen  R.  Brockman  '82  is  a  geologist  with 
Missouri's  Department  of  Natural  Resources,  Division 
of  Environmental  Quality,  Land  Reclamation  Pro- 
gram. He  performs  hydrologic  studies  and  reviews 
hydrologic  and  geologic  aspects  of  coal-strip  mining 
permits  and  also  administers  the  funds  for  the  state's 
Small  Operators  Assistance  Program. 

Alison  Bouchard  '82  is  employed  by  Lomas  and 
Nettleton  Securities  Corp.  in  Stamford,  Conn.  She 
was  part  of  a  cultural  exchange  delegation  visiting  the 
Soviet  Union  in  late  October. 

James  R.  Bulleit  MAT.  '82  is  teaching  English 
in  a  junior  high  school  in  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

Harriet  Shutt  Burrow  '82  is  the  assistant  direc- 
tor of  the  Texas  office  of  Earthwatch,  a  nonprofit 
group  that  funds  scientific  and  educational  field 
research.  She  and  her  husband,  Christopher,  live  in 
Dallas. 

Katrina  Church  '82  is  a  second-year  student  at 
New  York  University's  law  school. 

Melissa  Tountas  Conte  B.S.M.E.  '82  is  a  bio- 
medical engineer  at  the  V.A.  Medical  Center  in 
Danville,  111.  Her  husband,  Ronald  J.  Conte 

A.M.  '83,  is  working  on  his  Ph.D.  in  educational 
policy  studies  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  They  live 
in  Urbana. 

Robert  Allen  Crowe  M.B.A.  '82  is  manager  of 
production  planning  and  inventory  control  with 
American  Converters  Co.  He  lives  in  Elmhurst,  111. 

Darby  Elisabeth  Dale  '82  is  working  in  the 
corporate  bond  department  at  Prudential-Bache 
Securities  in  New  York  City. 

Sandra  Alison  Davis  B.S.N.  '82  completed  her 
master's  degree  in  nursing  administration  at  UCLA 
and  is  employed  in  nursing  management  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  Califomia/Los  Angeles  County- 
Medical  Center. 

Larry  D.  Denk  '82  is  a  medical  student  at  Howard 
University  in  Washington,  DC,  where  he  lives  with 
his  wife,  Maureen,  a  graduate  student  at  Gallaudet 
College. 

Randolph  Michael  Haldeman  B.S.E.E.  '82  is  a 

senior  electrical  design  engineer  with  Harris  Corp.  in 
Palm  Bay,  Fla.  He  is  currently  designing  a  high-speed 
data  management  system  to  be  carried  on  NASA's 
space  shuttle. 


Thomas  C.  Havens  '82  is  the  executive  editor  of 
the  Washington  and  Lee  Lau  Kei-ieu  and  was  associated 
with  the  New  York  City  law  firm  Reid  &  Priest  this 
past  summer. 

Lori  Jean  Hillman  '82  is  working  toward  her 
D.P.M.  degree  from  the  College  of  Podiatric  Medicine 
and  Surgery  of  the  University  of  Osteopathic  Medi- 
cine and  Health  Sciences  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Jeffrey  Jay  Mayer  '82  attends  Washington  Uni- 
versity's law  school  and  is  a  member  of  the  W.U.  Law 
Quarterly.  He  lives  in  University  City,  Mo. 

Rick  McDonnell  B.S.E.E.  '82  is  a  systems  engineer 
with  Texas  Instruments.  He  lives  in  Dallas,  Texas, 
with  his  wife,  Susan  A.  Marty  '81,  who  is  com- 
pleting an  internship  in  occupational  therapy  at 
Baylor  University  Medical  Center. 

Barbara  Marvette  Simmons  '82  is  a  law  stu- 
dent at  the  University  of  Maryland's  law  school.  She 
was  appointed  by  Mary  land's  Gov.  Hughes  to  a  one- 
year  rerm  on  the  University  of  Maryland's  board  of 
regents. 

Tina  Diane  Simpson  M.B.A.  '82  is  an  assistant 
product  manager  for  Welch  Foods  in  Concord,  Mass. 

Richard  L.  Singletary  Jr.  '82  was  promoted  to 
commercial  officer  in  the  U.S.  Banking  Group  at  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Atlanta. 

Rebecca  Keller  Smith  '82  is  currently  a  pro- 


grammer for  .Advanced  Technology  Systems  in 
Vienna,  Va. 

David  Charles  Squires  B.S.M.E.  '82  is  working 
for  M.R.J.,  Inc.,  in  Fairfax,  Va.,  as  a  mechanical 
engineer. 

Margaret  Jeanette  Tinsley  '82  is  the  house 

publications  editor  for  the  First  Union  National  Bank 
in  Charlotte,  N.C. 

Victor  Paul  Avis  '83  is  enrolled  in  dental  school 
at  Georgetown  University. 

Ronald  J.  Conte  A.M.  '83  is  working  on  his 
Ph.D.  in  educational  policy  studies  at  the  University 
of  Illinois.  His  wife,  Melissa  Tountas  Conte 

B.S.M.E.  '82,  is  a  biomedical  engineer  at  the  V.A. 
Medical  Center  in  Danville,  111.  They  live  in  Urbana. 

William  W.  Dodson  III  M.D.  '83,  a  captain  in  the 
U.S.  Air  Force,  is  stationed  at  Reese  Field,  Lubbock, 
Texas,  where  he  is  a  flight  surgeon. 

William  Harrison  Hulbert  B.S.M.E/83  is 
working  as  a  design  engineer  for  Grummar  Aerospace 
Corp. 

Cindy  Ellen  Gerhart  '83  is  a  coordinating  editor 
at  C.RC  Press,  Inc.,  in  Boca  Raton,  Ha. 

Heil  Alan  Levin  '83  is  living  in  Austin,  Texas,  and 
working  in  a  rehabilitation  center  for  the  brain 
damaged. 


Wouldn't  you 
miss  us  if  we 
weren't  C 

dropping  in 
every  two 
months? 


D 


uke  Magazine  has  already  earned  a  place  among  the  nation's  most 
respected  university  magazines.  But  competing  priorities  make  it  dif- 
ficult for  the  university  to  cover  ever-rising  printing  and  mailing  costs.  Your 
special  contribution  to  the  magazine  will  help  ensure  that  it  remains  vital, 
compelling,  and  imaginative  editorially  and  visually. 

The  suggested  "voluntary  subscription"  for  one  year  is  $10.  To  enable  us  to 
keep  up  the  good  work,  please  send  your  check  (payable  to  Duke  Magazine)  to: 
Duke  University,  614  Chapel  Drive,  Durham,  North  Carolina  27706. 
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ANSWER  THE 
BLUE  DEVIL'S 

V^/\  Li  l_i  •  •  • 

this  spring 
with  a  pledge  to  the 
Duke  Annual  Fund. 

Your  support  is 

necessary  to  meet  the 

operating  needs  of  Duke 

University.  Please  give 

some  thought  to  the  level 

at  which  you  can 

participate  and  respond 

generously  when  a  student 

volunteer  calls. 


Christopher  Boyd  Moxley  '83  is  a  second-year 
law  student  at  Duke. 

Paul  George  Nofer  '83  is  a  law  student  at  Duke. 

Robert  Kevin  Rew  '83  is  a  second-year  law  stu- 
dent at  Vanderbilt  University  in  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Peter  Gibbens  Reinecke  '83  is  a  junior  policy 
analyst  with  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
lives  in  Arlington,  Va. 

Ralph  John  Ruggiero  Jr.  '83  graduated  from 
Rutgers  University's  graduate  school  of  management 
in  August.  He  is  working  in  New  York  City  for  Peat, 
Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Co.  as  an  assistant  accountant 
in  the  audit  department. 

Tracy  Lee  Shaver  '83  is  finishing  her  last  year  in 
the  physical  therapy  master's  program  at  Columbia 
University  in  New-  York  City. 

Wanda  Blanche  Taylor  '83  is  a  first-year  law  stu- 
dent at  UNC-Chapel  Hill. 

Alan  Whitaker  Voorhees  '83  is  a  district  sales 
manager  with  Supervision  Control  Systems,  Inc.  He 
lives  in  Highland  Park,  N.J. 

Elizabeth  Ann  Carter  B.S.E.E.  '84  is  working  on 
her  master's  in  electrical  engineering  at  Cornell 
University. 

Monica  M.  Halloway  '84  is  a  research  technician 
specializing  in  cholesterol  research  at  the  University 
of  Texas  Health  Science  Center.  Her  husband, 
Kenneth  R.  Barrett  '81,  works  for  the  law  firm 
Jones,  Day,  Reavis  &  Pogue.  They  live  in  Dallas, 
Texas. 

Margaret  Kennedy  Jones  '84  has  entered  the 
doctoral  program  in  chemistry  at  the  University  of 
South  Carolina. 

Steven  Richard  Umlauf  '84  is  working  for  Booz- 
Allen  &.  Hamilton,  Inc.,  a  management  consulting 
firm  in  Chicago. 

Jeffrey  Scott  Yonker  M.B.A.'84  is  a  financial 
analyst  with  Prcicter  &  Gamble  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

MARRIAGES:  Russell  L.  Collins  '80  to  Anne 

C.  Hall  '80.  Residence:  Norwalk,  Conn.  .  .  . 
George  Martin  Connelly  '80  to  Sandra  Leigh 
Frazier  in  March  1983.  Residence:  Houston, 
Texas  .  .  .  Matthew  Weaver  Steele  Estes  '80 
to  Mary  Ellen  Zator  on  Aug.  11.  Residence:  Arling- 
ton, Va.  .  .  .  David  Miller  Feldman  '80  to  Susan 
Weinberg  on  July  8.  Residence:  Florham  Park, 
N.J.  .  .  .  Michael  B.  Kates  '80  to  Francine 
Savage  in  April.  Residence:  Voorhees,  N.J.  .  .  . 
Michael  Dennis  Leemputte  '80  to  Denice 
Condon  on  Aug.  31.  Residence:  Chicago  .  .  .  Anne 
Frances  McCall  '80  to  James  A.  Blomquist.  Resi- 
dence: Lexington,  Ky.  .  .  .  Kevin  Moore  B.S.M.E. 
'80,  M.S.M.E.  '81,  Ph.D.  '83  to  Sharon  Rather  '81 
on  Sept.  15  in  Duke  Chapel.  Residence:  Ft.  Lauder- 
dale, Fla.  .  .  .  Cheryl  J.  Sato  B.S.E.  '80  to 
Jonathan  B.  Sourbeer  B.S.E.  '80  on  May  26. 
Residence:  Durham  .  .  .  Susan  Kellogg 
Atwater  '81  to  Mark  Allen  Boyd  79  on  Sept. 

22.  Residence:  Durham.  .  .  .  Kenneth  R. 

Barrett  '81  to  Monica  M.  Halloway  '84  on 

Aug.  11.  Residence:  Dallas  .  .  .  Doris  Heitmann 
'81  to  John  C.  Kidd  Jr.  on  Oct.  8,  1983.  Residence: 
Baltimore  .  .  .  Wendy  Ann  Lamp  B.S.N.  '81  to 
Jonathan  C.  Potter  on  June  16.  Residence:  Reading, 
Mass.  .  .  .  Susan  A.  Marty  '81  to  Rick 
McDonnell  B.S.E.E.  '82  on  June  9.  Residence: 
Dallas  .  .  .  Caroline  J.  Rodney  '81  to  Durward 
C.  Ayre  on  Sept.  7.  Residence:  San  Diego,  Calif.  .  .  . 
Debra  Taub  '81  to  Alan  Rothbard  on  May  19. 
Residence:  Warren,  N.J.  .  .  .  Sharon  Lynn 
Harley  '82  to  Edward  R.  Walker  M.Div.  '84  in 
May.  Residence:  Rustburg,  Va.  .  .  .  Catherine 
Maxwell  '82  to  Robert  W  Smith  on  May  26  in 


Greensboro,  N.C.  .  .  .  Carol  Annette  Powell 

'82  to  Harry  Martin  Motro  on  July  14.  Residence: 
Atlanta  .  .  .  Amy  Elizabeth  Prechtl  B.S.M.E. 
'82  to  Michael  W.  Gust  on  Sept.  15.  Residence: 
Acton,  Mass.  .  .  .  Sherrylyn  Quinlan  B.S.N.  '82 
to  Richard  C.  Bates  on  Oct.  8,  1983.  Residence: 
Washington,  DC.  .  .  .  Harriet  E.  Shutt  '82  to 

Christopher  B.  Burrow  on  May  25.  Residence: 

Dallas  .  .  .  Melissa  Tountas  B.S.M.E.  '82  to 
Ronald  J.  Conte  A.M.  '83  on  May  29,  1983.  Resi- 
dence: Urbana,  111.  .  .  .  William  W.  Dodson  III 
M.D  '83  to  Elizabeth  F.  Jordan  on  June  23.  Residence: 
Lubbock,  Texas  .  .  .  Andrew  D.  McClintock 
B.S.E.'83  to  Dinah  Spitzer  '83  on  Dec.  29.  Resi- 
dence: Pensacola,  Fla.  .  .  .  Monica  M.  Halloway 
'84  to  Kenneth  R.  Barrett  '81  on  Aug.  11. 
Residence:  Dallas. 

BIRTHS:  First  child  and  daughter  to  John 
Kenneth  Ball  '80  and  Elinor  Ball  March  '80 

on  March  1.  Named  Katharine  Elinor  ...  A  son  to 
Amy  Stancs  Brooks  '80  and  Dan  Brooks  '79, 
M.B.A.  '81  on  Sept.  12.  Named  Alexander 
Edward  ...  A  son  to  Charles  R.  Perry  J.D.'80 
and  Ann  Perry  on  March  17.  Named  Charles  R.  Jr., 
"Duke"  ...  A  daughter  to  Jon  Roy 
Schwalbach  Jr.  '80  and  Dina  Schwalbach  on 
Sept.  1.  Named  Danielle  Marie  .  .  .  A  daughter  to 
Mary  Clinton  DeVier-Scott  '81  and  Jonathan  Y. 
Scott  on  July  18.  Named  Julia  Clinton  DeVier- 
Scott  ...  A  daughter  to  Jerry  W.  Cribb  M.Div. 
'84  and  Michele  Mary  Cribb  on  May  2.  Named  Laura 
Michele. 


DEATHS 


The  Register  has  received  notice  of  the  following 
deaths.  Further  information  was  not  available. 

T.  Alston  Davis  '28  in  Arlington,  Va.  .  .  . 
Daniel  T.  Wallace  '28  on  May  29  .  .  .  Olin  E. 
Scarboro'31ofKannapolis,  N.C.  .  .  .  C.  Stuart 
Smith  '35  on  July  6  .  .  .  Simeon  Benton 
Davis  LL.B.'36  on  Oct.  5  .  .  .  Philip  H. 
Kirkland  '36  on  May  27  in  Durham  .  .  .  Nathan 
I.  Weinstein  '36  on  Oct.  20, 1983  .  .  .  George 
T.  Phelps  A.M.37  on  Sept.  4  .  .  .  Alberta  Lee 
McCown  A. M.'38  on  July  9  in  Pensacola,  Fla.  .  .  . 
Carl  Gustav  Planck  M.Ed.'38  on  July  30  in 
Charleston,  S.C.  .  .  .  John  W.  Priddy  III  '42  of 
Williamsburg,  Va.  .  .  .  Mary  E.  Jones  Crane 
'45  .  .  .  John  J.  Markey  B.S.E.E.'45  on  March  26 
in  Washington,  Pa.  .  .  .  Robert  French  Jr.  '49  of 
Pawley's  Island,  S.C.  in  May  .  .  .  Walter  Van 
Buren  Gibson  M  .Ed. V  on  Sept.  11  .  .  . 
Edward  D.  Hutson  '50  on  July  29  .  .  .  Eric 
Dodge  LL.B.'58  on  Oct.  13  in  Charlotte,  N.C.  .  .  . 
Robert  S.  Porro  M.D.'60  of  Miami,  Fla. 

S.  Loy  Gulledge  '15  on  June  29  at  his  Albemarle, 
N.C,  home  after  a  year  of  declining  health.  He  was 
the  retired  president  of  Albemarle  Insurance  Agency, 
former  president  of  the  N.C.  Association  of  Insurance 
Agents,  and  a  past  president  of  Duke's  Half-Century 
Club.  He  taught  briefly  at  Weaver  College  in  Weaver- 
ville,  N.C,  before  entering  the  Army  during  World 
War  I.  He  was  a  former  trustee  of  Pfeiffer  College,  past 
president  of  the  Albermale  Rotary  Club,  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Stanly  County  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  former  chairman  of  the  administrative  board  of 
Central  United  Methodist  Church.  He  is  survived  by 
a  daughter,  Jane  G.  Winecoff  '52;  two  sons, 
Sidney  L.  Gulledge  Jr.  B.S.M.E/43  and 
James  L.  Gulledge  '54;  two  sisters,  10  grand- 
children, and  seven  great-grandchildren. 

Adelaide  Avery  Lyons  '17  in  Glade  Spring,  Va. 
The  retired  teacher  served  as  editor  on  World  Outlook 
from  1917  to  1921.  She  taught  at  Glade  Spring  High 
School  until  1930.  She  earned  her  master's  from 
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Columbia  University  and  taught  in  Philadelphia  until 
she  retired  as  head  of  the  English  department  and 
returned  to  Virginia.  She  is  survived  by  a  cousin. 

Floyd  Cole  Caveness  '18  on  Aug.  3  in  Valdosta, 
Ga.  The  former  Greensboro,  N.C.,  resident  was  an 
honor  graduate  of  Trinity  Park  School.  He  was  in- 
volved in  real  estate  and  was  active  in  Duke  alumni 
affairs,  serving  as  a  class  agent  and  a  member  of  Duke's 
National  Council,  the  forerunner  of  the  General 
Alumni  Association.  He  is  survived  by  a  daughter, 
Doris  C.  Kirk  '48,  five  grandchildren,  and  four 
great-grandchildren. 

Lawrence  B.  Farabee  '31  on  Aug.  18  in  Oak 
Ridge,  Tenn.,  after  a  long  illness.  He  was  a  chemist  for 
29  years  at  the  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory  before 
retiring  in  1974.  The  Reeds,  N.C.,  native  taught  high 
school  science  and  mathematics  in  his  home  town 
and  in  Thomasville,  NC.  He  served  in  the  Army 
during  World  War  II  and  was  sent  to  study  engineer- 
ing at  Virginia  Tech.  He  was  assigned  to  the  Special 
Engineering  Detachment  in  1944  at  ORNL  to  work 
refining  the  plutonium  produced  for  the  first  atomic 
bomb.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Peggy,  a  son,  two 
daughters,  a  granddaughter,  a  brother,  and  two  sisters. 

Blaine  Rogers  Harkness  '35  on  Sept.  21  of 

heart  failure  at  his  home  in  Hockessin,  Del.  The 
Wilmington,  Del.,  native  retired  from  Hercules  Inc. 
in  1975  after  30  years  as  an  electrical  engineer.  At 
Duke  he  was  a  member  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  honor 
society.  He  is  sutvived  by  his  wife,  Edith  Ann,  a  son,  a 
daughter,  two  sisters,  and  four  grandchildren. 

Christian  S.  Briel  Jr.  '36  on  July  27  of  a  heart 
attack  in  Baltimore,  Md.  He  was  a  confectionery 
salesman  for  45  years.  The  Boston,  Mass.,  native  was 
a  staff  sergeant  with  the  Army  Air  Corps  in  North 
Africa  and  Italy  during  World  War  II  and  received 
numerous  decorations  for  service.  He  was  president  of 
the  Baltimore  Confectionery  Salesmen  Club  in  1955 
and  1956  and  was  presented  the  Elliott  Award  by  the 
club  in  1978  for  outstanding  service.  He  was  a  charter 
member  of  the  National  Candy  Wholesalers  Associa- 
tion, and  in  1977  was  inducted  into  the  Candy  Hall 
of  Fame  by  the  National  Confectionery  Salesmen's 
Association  of  America,  of  which  he  was  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Phyllis,  his  mothet,  a  brother,  and  a  sister. 

Fred  C.  Edwards  '38  on  July  8  in  Lancaster,  Pa., 
after  a  long  illness.  He  was  retired  from 
Pennsylvania's  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry.  At 
Duke  he  was  a  member  of  Phi  Delta  Theta  fraternity 
and  lettered  in  football  and  basketball  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  Ariel  Maneyhun  Edwards  '38,  and 
a  daughter. 

Nancy  Raper  '40  on  Sept.  13  in  Lexington,  N.C, 
after  a  long  illness.  She  retired  in  1979  as  associate 
professor  of  English  at  Pfeiffer  College  in  Misen- 
heimer,  N.C.  She  had  graduate  degrees  from  UNC-G 
and  UNC-Chapel  Hill  and  had  taught  at  Lexington 
Senior  High  School,  Pembroke  University,  and  in 
Locust  Valley,  N.Y.  She  served  in  the  Navy  during 
World  War  II  and  retired  as  a  lieutenant  commander 
aftet  22  years  in  the  Naval  Reserve.  She  is  survived  by 
two  uncles,  one  of  whom  is  James  S.  Raper  '34, 
M.D.38,  and  three  aunts. 

Bruce  E.  Boorman  '41  on  May  31, 1983,  of  a 
heart  attack  in  Pinehurst,  N.C.  He  was  vice  president 
and  secretary  of  the  Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Com- 
panies until  he  retired  in  1982.  At  Duke,  he  was  a 
member  of  Phi  Delta  Theta  fraternity.  He  served  in 
the  Air  Force  in  the  Far  East  during  World  War  II.  He 
was  past  president  and  director  of  the  Back  Bay 
Federation  for  Community  Development,  and  a 
former  director  of  the  Back  Bay  Association,  the 
Crime  and  Justice  Foundation,  the  Eye  Bank  Founda- 
tion, and  the  Boston  Center  for  the  Arts.  He  was 
corporator  of  the  Museum  of  Science,  Babson  Col- 


lege, and  New  England  Deaconess  Hospital.  He  was 
an  active  member  of  the  Mass.  Salvation  Army's 
advisory  board,  and  in  1981  received  an  award  for 
"faithful  and  efficient  leadership"  as  campaign  chair- 
man of  the  the  Salvation  Army's  fund  drive.  He  was  a 
former  president  and  trustee  of  the  Wellesley  Scholar- 
ship Foundation,  Inc.,  the  founding  commodore  of 
the  Wellesley  Sailing  Club,  and  a  member  of  the 
Wellesley  Historical  Society.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Patricia,  and  two  sons. 

Clinton  B.  "Nick"  Hutto  48  on  Sept.  28  in 
Penfield,  N.Y.  The  Perry,  S.C.,  native  was  a  member  of 
Duke's  ROTC  and  served  in  the  U.S.  Navy.  He  earned 
his  master's  from  NYU  in  1952.  He  was  a  former  vice 
president  and  controller  for  Xerox,  vice  president  of 
finance  for  Skill  Corp.  in  Chicago,  and  recently  was 
chairman,  chief  executive  officer  and  treasurer  of 
Solidarity,  Inc.,  an  independent  wholesaler  in  plumb- 
ing, heating,  and  air  conditioning.  He  was  a  member 
of  Duke's  President's  Associates  and  a  past  officer  in 
his  New  York  alumni  association.  He  is  survived  by  a 
son,  Clinton  B.  Hutto  Jr.  '74. 

JoAnne  Walker  Mayberry  '48  on  Sept.  23  of 
cancer  in  Sandersville,  Ga.  She  was  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
at  Duke  and  a  member  ot  Zeta  Tau  Alpha  sorority. 
She  taught  at  Hollins  College  in  Roanoke,  Va.,  and 
Washington  County  High  School.  She  joined  the 
mathematics  department  at  Georgia  College  in  1966. 
She  was  a  member  of  the  Ga.  Council  of  Teachers  of 
Mathematics  and  received  the  Gladys  M.  Thomason 
Award  in  1983  tor  her  contributions  to  mathematics 
education.  She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Kirk,  a 
daughter,  two  sons,  two  granddaughters,  and  her 
mother. 

Marilyn  "Marcie"  Westcott  Ryan  '53  on  July 
8,  1983,  of  cancer  in  Fort  Worth,  Texas.  She  was 
active  in  the  Women's  Center  of  Tarrant  County  with 
the  Rape  Crisis  Center  and  the  Parenting  Guidance 
Program.  She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Gerald, 
thtee  sons,  one  grandchild,  her  father,  and  three 
sisters,  Ruth  W.  Barnhardt  55,  Martha  W. 
Hawley  B.S.N/62,  and  Julianna  Westcott. 

Pat  Swan  Burrus  Ruda  '55  on  Oct.  31  when 
her  car  struck  a  bridge  railing  on  the  George 
Washington  Memorial  Parkway  in  McLean,  Va.  She 
had  been  a  historic  interpreter  with  the  National 
Trust  for  Historic  Preservation  since  1979.  She  had 
worked  briefly  at  the  National  Cathedral  before  join- 
ing the  National  Trust.  She  was  a  founding  member 
ot  the  Art  Guild  of  Washington,  DC.  She  is  survived 
by  her  husband,  Rudolf  A.  Ruda  '55:  two 
daughters,  one  of  whom  is  Leslie  R.  Carr  '81;  a 
son;  her  parents;  and  a  grandson.. 

Wilson  M.  "Mack"  Goodwin  Jr.  '59  on  Aug.  7 
in  Statesville,  N.C,  after  a  long  illness.  He  was  an 
accountant  and  a  membet  of  the  Statesville  Model 
Flyers.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Sue. 

David  E.  Sweet  Ph.D.'68  on  Sept.  16  from  an 
apparent  diabetic  seizure  and  cardiac  arrest.  He  had 
been  president  of  Rhode  Island  College  for  the  past 
seven  years.  He  graduated  from  Drury  College  in 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  later  served  as  president  of 
Metropolitan  State  University  in  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
When  he  took  over  RIC  in  1977,  it  was  largely  a 
teachers'  college.  He  added  a  number  of  programs, 
including  a  business  management  curriculum  and  a 
graduate  program  leading  to  a  master's  in  social  work. 

James  Anthony  Grasso  '74  on  Oct.  2  of 
cancer.  He  was  an  attorney  practicing  in  New 
Rochelle,  N.Y.  He  is  survived  by  his  father. 

Margaret  A.  Walsh  M.D'79  in  Baltimore,  Md., 
of  leukemia.  She  served  a  residency  in  pediatrics  at 
Children's  Hospital  in  Boston  and  was  a  fellow  at  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  before  joining  the 


pediatrics  department  at  Johns  Hopkins.  She  is  sur- 
vived by  her  husband,  Dr.  Lee  Grantham. 

Steven  G.  Nelson 

Steven  Gregory  Nelson  Ph.D.'77,  an  assistant  profes- 
sor for  the  past  seven  years  in  Duke's  physical  therapy 
department,  died  September  26  after  a  two-week  ill- 
ness. He  was  33. 

The  Jamestown,  New  York,  native  earned  a  bache- 
lor's in  physics  and  in  physical  therapy  at  the  State 
University  of  New  York  College  at  Buffalo  and  his 
doctorate  in  neurophysiology  from  Duke.  He  was  a 
member  of  Sigma  Xi,  Alpha  Eta,  and  Sigma  Pi  Sigma, 
honorary  societies  in  research,  allied  health,  and 
physics.  He  received  Duke's  Graduate  School  Award 
in  both  1975  and  1976.  The  co-author  of  numerous 
publications,  he  was  a  reviewer  for  Physical  Therapy 
and  organized  several  workshops  in  his  field  for  the 
medical  center. 

Nelson  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Priscilla,  his  mother, 
and  a  brother. 

Charles  H.  Livengood  Jr. 

Nationally-known  labor  law  expert  Charles  H. 
Livengood  Jr.  '31  died  at  Duke  Hospital  on  October 
10  after  a  long  illness.  He  was  73. 

Livengood,  a  Durham  native,  was  editot  of  the 
Duke  Chronicle  in  1930.  He  entered  Harvard  Univer- 
sity and  earned  his  law  degree  in  1934.  He  was  associ- 
ated with  two  New  York  law  firms  before  joining  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor  as  regional  attorney  for 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  shortly  before  the  outbreak 
ot  World  War  II.  A  lieutenant  commander  in  the 
Navy,  he  was  cited  for  meritorious  conduct  in  the 
Solomon  Islands  campaign.  After  the  war,  he 
returned  to  Durham  in  1946  to  enter  private  practice 
before  joining  the  Duke  law  faculty  in  1948. 
Livengood  served  as  university  marshal  from  1953 
through  1961  and  was  a  visiting  professor  at  other  uni- 
versities, including  the  University  of  Sidney  as  a 
Fulbright  lecturer.  He  was  the  author  of  Federal  Wage 
and  Hour  Lau'  and  a  contributes  to  numerous  legal 
periodicals. 

He  served  on  many  bar  association  and  law  school 
panels  concerned  with  labot  law.  He  was  also  a  con- 
sultant to  a  U.S.  Senate  subcommittee  on  labor- 
management  relations  in  1950.  From  1957  until  1960 
he  was  an  arbitratot  with  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service,  American  Arbitration  Associa- 
tion, and  the  N.C.  Department  of  Labor.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  state  General  Statutes  Commission 
since  1966,  serving  as  chairman  in  1970  and  vice 
chairman  from  1967  to  1970. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Virginia  McClellan;  a 

son,  Charles  H.  Livengood  III  '78;  and  two 
brothers:  Norman  B.  Livengood  '35  and  David 
J.  Livengood  '40. 

Alfred  M.  Hunt 

Duke  trustee  emeritus  and  retired  director  of 
Aluminum  Company  of  America  Alfred  M.  Hunt 
died  October  31  in  Pittsburgh.  He  was  65. 

ALCOA  was  founded  in  1888  as  the  Pittsburgh 
Reduction  Company  by  Hunt's  grandfather,  Captain 
Alfred  E.  Hunt.  The  younger  Hunt  began  his  career 
with  the  company  in  1942,  the  year  he  graduated  from 
Yale  University.  He  was  elected  a  director  in  1949, 
secretary  in  1952,  and  vice  president  in  1963. 

Hunt  was  a  Duke  trustee  from  1967  to  1979,  the 
year  he  was  named  trustee  emeritus.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  Friends  of  the  Art  Museum,  the  Wash- 
ington Duke  Club,  the  William  Preston  Few  Associa- 
tion, and  a  President's  Associate.  The  philanthropist 
also  served  as  ttustee  of  the  Carnegie  Institute,  the 
Helen  Clay  Frick  Foundation,  and  the  Hunt 
Foundation. 

He  is  survived  by  brothers  Torrence  M.  Hunt  of 
Pittsburgh  and  Richard  M.  Hunt  of  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  and  eleven  nieces  and  nephews. 
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DUKE  FORUM 


SOUTH  AFRICA'S 
BISHOP  TUTU: 
ON  THE  RECORD 

BY  DAVID  MCKEAN 

cKean,  working  toward  both  a 
Duke  law  degree  and  a  master's 
I  degree  in  law  and  diplomacy  from 
Tufts  University's  Fletcher  School,  taught  at 
a  South  African  private  school  during  the 
1981-82  academic  year.  While  there,  he  in- 
terviewed Bishop  Desmond  Tutu,  winner  of 
this  year's  Nobel  Peace  Prize  and  a  major 
force  in  black  South  African  politics. 
McKean  and  his  brother  are  producing  a 
videotape,  which  they  plan  to  distribute  to 
college  groups,  of  this  conversation  and 
others  they  conducted  with  prominent 
South  Africans. 

Racism  and  discrimination  exist  in  many 
parts  of  the  world;  they  are  by  no  means 
endemic  to  South  Africa.  What,  in  your 
opinion,  makes  South  Africa  a  special  case? 

It  is  true  that  racism  or  discrimination  is 
found  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  differ- 
ence between  what  happens  in  those  other 
parts  of  the  world  and  that  which  happens  in 
South  Africa  is  that,  say  in  England  or  even 
in  the  United  States,  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws  are  against  that  racism,  are  against 
the  discrimination,  whereas  in  South 
Africa,  discrimination  and  racism  are  en- 
shrined in  the  laws  of  the  country.  Anybody 
who  behaves  as  a  racist  in  Britain  knows  that 
he  could  very  well  be  held  up  in  court  as  con- 
travening the  laws  of  that  country,  whereas 
in  South  Africa,  one  is  encouraged,  as  it 
were,  by  the  legislation  that  is  in  our  statute 
books. 
What  is  your  dream  for  South  Africa? 

My  dream  is  that  we  will  become,  as  I  have 
no  doubt  we  are  going  to  become,  a  more 
open  society,  more  just,  totally  non-racial. 
By  this  I  mean  people  will  not  be  judged  be- 
cause of  the  color  of  their  skin— which  is  a 
biological  irrelevance— but  because  they  are 
human  beings  made  in  the  image  of  God.  It 
will  be  a  country  in  which  each  of  us  will  be 
able  to  develop  the  potentials  that  God  has 
implanted  in  each  of  us,  so  that  we  can  make 
our  distinctive  contribution  to  the  body 
politic.  It  will  be  a  country  in  which  there  is 
a  Bill  of  Rights  that  secures  the  rights  of 
individual  persons  irrespective  of  race  or  sex. 

We  really  have  a  wonderful  country  which 


is,  at  the  moment,  being  blighted  by  one  of 

the  most  vicious  systems  in  the  world  since 

Nazism. 

You  said  you  believe  South  Africa  will  be  a 

more  open  society.  Can  you  describe  what 

you  think  to  be  the  avenues  for  achieving 

that  society? 

There  are  obviously  two  ways  in  which  this 
goal  can  be  achieved.  There  is  the  way  of  vio- 
lence, of  bloodshed,  of  chaos,  of  terrorism,  of 
war.  That  is  one  option  which  so  many  of  us 
are  trying  to  work  to  avert.  Then  there  is  the 
other  way  which  we  are  trying  to  commend 
to  the  rulers  of  this  country,  and  that  is  the 
way  of  negotiation,  of  sitting  around  in  dis- 
cussion, of  dialogue.  And  I  have  longed  des- 
perately that  we  will  see  this  happen  before  it 
is  too  late.  For  if  the  first  option  is  the  one 
that  is  going  to  be  taken,  then  I  doubt  that 
the  conflict,  the  bloody  conflict  which  will 
arise  from  this,  is  to  be  confined  to  South 
Africa.  I  fear  that  it  could  very  well  trigger 
World  War  III. 

There's  been  an  argument  put  forth  that 
should  change  occur  too  rapidly  in  South 
Africa,  it  would  spell  disaster.  Could  you 
comment  on  that? 

There  are  those  who  do  say  that  change 
should  not  happen  too  rapidly,  and  in  one 
sense  one  would  say  that  you  do  not  usually 
want  for  there  to  be  revolutionary  change. 
We  are  hoping  that  change  would  come  in 
an  evolutionary  and  orderly,  gradual  way.  But 
then  who  is  the  one  who  is  going  to  deter- 
mine that  pace? 

Those  who  hold  power  will  almost  always, 
history  has  shown,  seek  to  remain  in  power 
as  long  as  possible  and  will  seek  to  maintain 
the  status  quo  which  assures  that  they  have 
privilege  for  as  much  as  they  can.  And  why 
change  has  got  to  happen  fairly  rapidly  is 
that  hostility  and  frustration  on  the  part  of 
those  who  are  victims  of  the  system  of  ex- 
ploitation and  oppression  have  built  up  to  a 
very   dangerous    level.    Unless   something 
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happens  to  give  people  hope  for  a  real  fun- 
damental change,  then  we  will  have  an 
explosion.  Certainly  you  know  that  when 
you  sit  on  the  lid  of  a  boiling  cauldron  that 
you  are  building  up  pressure,  and  that  pres- 
sure is  going  to  explode  with  considerable 
deleterious  consequences  for  those  around. 

I  would  say  that  we  have  been  told  for  too 
long  to  be  patient,  and  many  of  our  people 
have  died,  died  in  detention.  Many  of  our 
children  are  in  exile.  Many  of  our  leaders  are 
in  prison,  people  who  are  looking  for  peace- 
ful change  in  this  country.  And  now  our  peo- 
ple are  saying,  "How  long,  God?  How  long 
can  you  go  on  in  this  way  and  be  told,  'Be 
patient.  Wait.  Things  are  going  to  change,'" 
when  there  is  no  prospect  of  real  change. 
What  is  your  role,  or  what  do  you  perceive 
to  be  your  role  in  this  quest  for  change? 

My  role  in  South  Africa  is  that  of  a  con- 
cerned Christian  leader  who  has  to  keep 
saying  what  he  believes  to  be  God's  will  for 
South  Africa:  for  justice  and  peace,  compas- 
sion and  reconciliation,  and  love.  And  one 
keeps  holding  these,  not  as  a  Utopian  dream, 
but  as  things  that  are  a  possibility  if  only  the 
government  of  this  country  realized  that  true 
security,  true  peace  will  never  happen  in 
South  Africa— no  matter  how  much  they 
may  spend  on  defense  and  so  on— but  will 
only  come  when  all  the  people  of  South 
Africa  are  involved  in  business  and  decision- 
making. I  know  that  it  is  going  to  come;  the 
only  question  is  how  and  when. 
Could  you  comment  on  U.S.  policy  toward 
South  Africa?  Do  you  think  it  should  be 
modified  or  changed  in  any  particular  way? 
Is  constructive  engagement  working? 

The  present  policy  of  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration toward  South  Africa  is  one  that  we 
blacks,  and  others  who  wish  to  see  a  different 
kind  of  South  Africa,  regard  as  very  distress- 
ing. We  believe  that  it  is  obviously  import- 
ant for  a  new  administration  to  try  a  new 
tack  if  a  previous  attempt  at  bringing  about 
change  in  South  Africa  has  failed.  But  the 
so-called  "constructive  engagement"  has  it- 
self not  so  far  brought  home  the  bacon,  not 
delivered  the  goods.  And  far  from  making 
the  South  African  government  more  amena- 
ble to  reason,  I  would  say  that  it  has  made 
them  even  more  estranged.  We  are  deeply 
hurt  that  the  country  we  believe  to  be  the 
leader  of  the  free  world  should  be  hobnobb- 
ing with  the  perpetrators  of  what  I  have  al- 
ready called  the  most  vicious  system  since 
Nazism. 
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DUKE  MEETS  THE 


PRESS- AND  VICE  VERSA 


The  fine  group  of  visiting  journalists,  on  campus  in  1973-74:  /rant  rou'.  left  to  right:  Ham  Ashmore  (Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions),  Haynes  Johnson  (Washington 
Post),  Ben  Bagdikian  (Columbia  Journalism  Review),  ]ay  Bryan  (a  staff  assistant),  Suzannah  Lessard  (Washington  Monthly);  back  row,  left  to  right:  James  David  Barber 
(now  co-director  of  the  program),  James  Perry  (National  Observer),  Jules  Witcover  (Baltimore  Sun),  David  Broder  (Washington  Post).  Wallace  Westfeldt  (NBC  News),  Wallace 
Carroll  (Winston-Salem  Journal)  


I  bill  it  as  Western  civilizations  last 
unstructured  relationship."  That's 
the  label  William  L.  Green,  Duke 
vice  president  for  university  rela- 
tions, puts  on  the  university's  Visit- 
ing Journalists  Program.  The  pro- 
gram is  part  of  the  Institute  of 
Policy  Science  and  Public  Affairs. 
Through  its  Center  for  the  Study  of  Com- 
munications Policy,  the  institute  has  been 
long  attracted  to— and  served  as  an  attrac- 
tion for— practicing  journalists. 

The  Washington  Post  provided  the  first 
group  of  journalism  fellows  in  1977-78,  fol- 
lowed by  Time  in  1979-80.  Last  fall  The  New 
York  Times  and  The  Miami  Herald  became 
the  newest  additions.  They  were  joined  by 
the  National  Association  of  Science  Writ- 


FOR  REPORTERS, 

A  CHANGE  OF  PACE 

AND  A  CHANGE  OF  PLACE 

BY  VAL  LAUDER 

ers,  which  will  select  two  participants  each 
year.  There's  also  an  international  twist  to 
the  program.  It  regularly  draws  journalists 
from  Canada,  Germany,  and  Japan. 

On  campus,  the  fellows  face  no  set  sche- 
dules. During  the  typical  month-long  stay, 
each  is  free  to  do  what  he  or  she  wants.  Each 
uses  the  escape  from  the  daily  pressure  of 
deadlines  differently. 

"I  haven't  been  looking  for  stories,"  said 
John  Noble  Wilford,  the  first  New  York 


Times  participant,  as  his  September  stay 
ended.  Winner  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
national  reporting  in  1984,  Wilford,  a 
science  writer,  came  with  two  purposes. 
"One  was  to  do  some  finishing  work  on  my 
book  on  dinosaurs.  The  other  was  to  touch 
base  with  some  people  in  fields  I  don't 
ordinarily  cover,  such  as  anthropology  and 
the  history  of  science."  In  the  process,  he 
enjoyed  the  relaxed,  leisurely  discussions 
that  gave  him  a  feel  for  trends  in  science, 
though  he  expects  the  experience  will 
produce  no  specific  story  for  some  years. 
"When  you  go  in  to  interview  someone  for  a 
story,  you  pretty  much  focus  on  what  it  is  you 
know  you've  got  to  have  to  get  that  story. 
Here,  you  have  the  luxury  of  a  sort  of  open- 
ended  thing.  You  don't  have  to  focus  on  a 
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story,  so  you  can  let  things  ramble,  go  off  into 
back  alleys  of  thinking.  And  I  think  that's 
good." 

The  interchange  benefits  both  media  and 
academia,  says  James  B.  Duke  political  sci- 
ence professor  James  David  Barber,  who  is 
co-director  of  the  visiting  journalists 
program.  "I  think  it  slows  their  pace,  and 
that's  useful  to  them.  It  quickens  our  pace, 
and  that's  useful  to  us.  Sometimes  a 
university  gets  a  little  slow  and  a  professor 
gets  a  little  prolix.  It's  useful  to  have  people 
around  in  conversation  who  are  used  to 
striking  to  the  heart  of  the  matter  in  the  first 
paragraph  rather  than  the  last  lecture. 

"Another  gteat  benefit  they've  had  for  us  is 
the  contagion  of  curiosity.  Journalists— the 
best  ones,  and  that's  what  we  have  coming 
here,  the  best  ones— are  viscerally  curious. 
And  that  is  the  energy  which  underlies  all  of 
education,  and  without  which  education 
will  never  work.  So  the  journalists  spread 
that  disease  to  the  undergraduates  and  to  the 
faculty  in  a  very  creative  way." 

Exposure  to  these  "top-flight  pros,"  says 
Barber,  allows  students  with  thoughts  of 
entering  journalism  to  "make  a  judgment 
about  whether  that's  what  they  really  want 
to  do."  But  it's  only  one  aspect  of  an  unusual 
educational  approach  to  journalism.  Also 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Institute  ot  Policy 
Sciences,  future  journalists  can  elect  a  two- 
year  master's  program  designed  to  sharpen 
their  knowledge  of  public-policy  issues  and 
methods.  The  master's  program  departs  from 
traditional  training  for  journalists.  Rather 
than  relying  on  courses  in  news  writing  and 
editing,  graduate  students  learn  about  jour- 
nalism in  its  intellectual  and  social  contexts. 
Undergraduates  channel  their  journalistic 
inclinations  into  work  for  the  campus  media, 
including  The  Chronicle  and  a  cable  televi- 
sion station. 

An  important  component  of  student  con- 
tact with  the  visiting  journalists  is  the  news 
writing  class  taught  by  Vice  President  Green, 
who,  with  Barber,  directs  the  Visiting  Jour- 
nalists Program.  The  students,  after  editing 
their  own  stoties,  gather  for  criticisms  by  the 
professionals.  Wilford  and  his  visiting  col- 
leagues, Anastasia  Toufexis,  associate  editor 
of  Time,  and  Michael  Isikoff,  a  reporter  in  the 
business  section  of  The  Washington  Post,  say 
they  particulatly  liked  the  fact  that  the  stu- 
dents argued  strongly  for  their  prerogatives  as 
writers.  "I  decided  I  wanted  to  be  an  editor," 
says  Isikoff.  "It's  so  much  easier."  Adds 
Toufexis:  "It  certainly  opened  my  eyes  to  what 
my  editors  do.  I  saw  it  in  a  new  light.  They're 
struggling  to  get  a  better  story  out  of  us." 

"An  interesting  thing  is  listening  to  the 
kinds  of  questions  they  ask  you,"  says  Wilford 
of  the  students.  "Not  j  ust  how  you  get  a  job  on 
The  New  York  Times,  but  questions  about  the 
Times  and  about  some  of  the  things  you  do.  It 
gives  you  a  feeling  of  what  people  are  intet- 


"It's  useful  to  have  people 

around  in  conversation 

who  are  used  to  striking 

to  the  heart  of  the 

matter  in  the  first 

paragraph  rather  than 

the  last  lecture." 


ested  in.  Your  main  contacts  are  with  your 
own  editors  and  with  yout  sources  and  fellow 
reporters.  So  it's  good  to  find  out  what  intelli- 
gent people  are  interested  in  and  wondering 
about  and  thinking  about  in  terms  of  journal- 
ism. It  sort  of  loosens  you  up  and  gets  you 
talking. 

"You  work  for  a  long  time,  you  do  a  lot  of 
things  without  ever  being  asked  why  you  do  it 
or  how  you  do  it,  those  kinds  of  questions. 
And  once  you  are  asked  that  and  have  to  start 
explaining  yourself,  it's  very  satisfying,  after 
you  have  explained  yourself,  to  find  you  enjoy 
your  job.  You  feel  pretty  good  about  what  you 
do  and,  all  in  all,  it's  not  a  bad  job.  I've 
learned  that.  I  think  I  always  knew  that,  a 
little  bit,  but  I've  learned  to  appreciate  that 
more." 

"Academics  have  a  very  different  view  of 
the  world  and  approach  things  differently," 
said  Isikoff  ot  The  Washington  Post.  "I  saw  that, 
particularly,  because  I  went  to  a  couple  of 
political  science  and  public  policy  classes 
whete  they  view  media  in  politics— and  a  lot 
of  the  stuff  I  deal  with— but  from  a  different 
perspective." 

Said  Time's  Toufexis,  "I  spend  so  much  of 
my  time  in  an  office  in  New  York,  not  getting 
in  touch  with  people,  that  just  soaking  up 
your  atmosphere  and  wandering  around  the 
place  was  a  joy.  I  kept  stumbling  over  what  I 
thought  were  discrete  stories,  and  very  good 
for  the  magazine.  I'd  have  to  stop  myself  all 
the  time  and  say,  'Just  mull  it  ovet  and  follow 
up  later'.  " 

"The  real  value  is  not  in  a  specific  story," 
Isikoff  agreed.  "I've  got  a  few  ideas  here  and 
there,  but  it's  the  cross-fertilization  of  ideas 
that  is  really  valuable.  I  remember  a  couple  of 
really  very  fascinating  conversations  with  the 
faculty  at  the  Commons  over  lunch,  a  group 
of  political  scientists,  psychologists,  crimi- 
nologists. All  top  men.  Academics,  unlike 
journalists,  deal  with  a  wotld  of  ideas  and  talk 
about  them.  Journalists  get  together  over 
lunch.  They're  bitching  and  talking  about  the 
stories,  and  how  we  really  blew  that.  Here, 
academia,  is  one  group  of  society  whose  work 


is  ideas.  And  you  can  learn  from  them." 

On  the  flip  side,  of  course,  journalism  is 
nothing  if  not  eclectic.  Or  as  John  Noble 
Wilford  put  it,  "We  know  a  lot  because  of 
what  we  do.  And  it's  nice  to  talk  about  it." 

During  their  time  at  Duke,  the  visiting 
journalists  have  plenty  of  opportunities, 
fotmal  and  informal,  to  talk  about  what  they 
do.  They  share  their  front-line  experience  in 
covering  science  or  politics,  business  or 
government,  philosophy  or  ethics.  Wilford 
spoke  to  seminars,  including  both  student 
and  faculty  groups,  about  his  interest  in 
dinosaurs— the  subject  of  his  forthcoming, 
and  fourth,  book— his  coverage  of  the  U.S. 
space  program,  his  unprecedented  invitation 
to  observe  Soviet  space  facilities,  and  his 
encounter  with  an  expedition  searching  for 
the  Loch  Ness  monster.  Isikoff  was  "the  pro- 
fessor," as  he  described  his  role,  for  a  house 
course  on  journalism  and  news  writing  put 
together  by  the  staff  of  The  Chronicle,  the  stu- 
dent newspapet,  and  attended  by  many  of  its 
editors.  "After  a  while,  they  were  asking  me 
for  advice  on  how  to  handle  certain  types  of 
stories,  and  on  the  kinds  of  stories  they 
should  be  doing.  I  was  sharing,  offering 
whatever  insight  or  wisdom  I  could,"  says  the 
Post  reporter.  The  visitors  also  regularly  speak 
to  members  of  the  Duke  Institute  for  Learning 
in  Retirement,  one  of  the  programs  offered 
•  through  Continuing  Education. 

To  ease  their  transition  to  campus  life,  the 
visiting  journalists  arrive  at  Duke  to  a  wel- 
coming reception  and  a  luncheon  attended 
by  those,  particularly  faculty  members,  who 
can  assist  the  new  arrivals  in  pursuing  their 
interests.  Richatd  Homan,  assistant  foreign 
editor  of  The  Washington  Post,  noted  that 
"one  of  the  people  I  was  looking  for,  it  turned 
out,  was  sitting  right  next  to  me  at  the 
lunch— Bruce  Kuniholm.  He  teaches  a 
course  in  American  policy  in  the  Middle 
East  and  has  written  a  couple  of  books  on  it. 
I  arranged  to  sit  in  on  his  classes,  and  he  ar- 
ranged to  have  me  read  a  book  he's  written." 

An  English  major  in  college,  Homan  cov- 
ered local  and  state  government  at  the  Post, 
then  the  Pentagon  for  a  year,  before  moving 
to  the  foreign  desk,  where  he's  been  for  about 
ten  years.  He  began  concentrating  on  East- 
ern Europe,  then  shifted  his  focus  to  the 
Middle  East  when  that  region  "became  more 
active."  Says  Homan  of  his  time  at  Duke: 
"For  me  this  provides  kind  of  an  opportunity 
to  get  an  academic  underpinning  for  what 
I've  been  working  with  on  a  daily  basis  at  the 
Post.  I  think  that  one  of  the  most  important 
developments  in  the  Middle  East  has  been 
the  shift  of  control  in  the  Moslem  world  from 
the  more  or  less  centrist,  or  right  of  centrist, 
Sunni  Moslems  to  the  radical  Shiite  Moslems. 
What  I  want  to  do  here  is  learn  a  bit  about 
Islamic  civilization  and  about  American 
policy  in  the  Middle  East,  and  see  if  I  can  use 
that  then  when  I  get  back." 
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Beverly  Orndorff  of  the  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch,  the  first  fellow  selected  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Science  Writers,  saw 
similar  benefits  from  his  immersal  in  an  aca- 
demic setting.  "I  have  a  personal  interest  in 
some  of  the  newer  ideas  that  are  emerging 
from  science,  particularly  in  how  the  uni- 
verse began,  the  basic  structure  of  matter 
that  makes  up  all  of  us,  and  so  forth.  A  lot  of 
these  ideas  have  been  evolving  and  emerging, 
particularly  within  the  past  few  years.  I'm 
interested  in  seeing  whether  or  not  these 
ideas  are  filtering  into  philosophy,  theology, 
or  whatever." 

Orndorff  was  one  of  the  first  to  discover 
the  unexpected  pleasures  of  the  Duke  pro- 
gram. "The  first  night  here  was  a  lecture  by  a 
Nobel  physicist  [John  Wheeler,  formerly  of 
Princeton  and  now  a  special  lecturer  at  the 
University  of  Texas]  talking  about  the  types 
of  things  I'm  interested  in.  So  that  was  an 
unexpected  plus."  Nor  was  that  all.  "I  was 
able  to  go  to  a  lecture  without  having  to 
worry  about  taking  notes— just  to  enjoy  it." 
Oscar  Chiang,  reporter-researcher  for 
Time,  had  applied  for  the  program  two  years 
earlier.  "I  knew  I  had  been  out  of  school  for 
quite  some  time  and  I'd  like  to  go  back,  to 
keep  up  my  academic  interest.  Of  course,  as  I 
go  on  with  my  work,  the  interest  has  changed. 
My  original  major  was  in  English  literature, 
and  now,  I'm  specializing  in  Asia  for  Time.  I 
want  to  concentrate  on  Thomas  Jefferson." 
Chiang  quickly  addressed  the  obvious. 
"Jefferson  doesn't  seem  relevant  to  my  field, 
but  I  have  a  particular  reason.  There  is  a  very 
great  debate  among  the  intellectuals  to  try  to 
figure  out,  if  China  gets  reunited,  what  kind 
of  system  they  want  to  adopt.  Either  the 
American  system  or  what  Dr.  Sun-Yat-Sen 
called  the  three  peoples  principles  when  he 
founded  the  republic,  based  on  Lincoln's 
three  peoples— of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people. 

"The  debate  is  very  hot.  So  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  go  back  to  history,  to  find 
the  real  essence  of  Thomas  Jefferson's  idea  of 
democracy  and  what  kind  of  role  the  press 
could  play  in  this  democracy." 

Colin  Campbell,  who  covers  "more  or  less 
an  academic  beat"  for  the  Times,  "various 
kinds  of  university  matters"  in  the  northeast, 
felt  right  at  home,  but  without  the  pressure 
of  getting  a  story.  "Since  I  cover  ideas  and  a 
lot  of  the  ideas  I  cover  come  out  of  universi- 
ties, I'm  going  to  make  it  a  month-long  tour 
of  one  university.  I'm  going  to  try  to  see  what 
new  or  interesting  ideas  are  coming  out  of  a 
variety  of  fields,  especially  in  the  social  sci- 
ences and  humanities." 

The  freedom  to  listen  and  learn  was  espe- 
cially important  to  Homan  of  the  Post  "be- 
cause I'm  primarily  an  editor.  That  means 
that  I  might  handle  three  different  stories  in 
a  day,  from  three  different  continents.  In  my 
job  of  back-stopping  the  reporter,  I  have  to 


Journalism  and  academe 
come  together  at  Duke 
not  only  through  the 
visiting  fellows,  but  also 
through  lecture  series  and 
teaching  appointments. 

A  group  of  high-powered 
journalists— James  Lehrer  of 
The  MacNeil-Lehrer 
Newshout;  Sander  Vanocur  of 
ABC  TV  (above),  Robert  Kaiser 
of  The  Washington  Post, 
Hedrick  Smith  of  The  New 
York  Times,  and  Ken  Eudy  of 
the  Charlotte  Observer— 
came  to  campus  in  early 
December  to  review  "What 
the  Media  Did  to  the  Election 
of  1984."  Their  conclusion: 
Given  President  Reagan's  per- 
sonal popularity,  little  that  the 
media— or  his  opponent— said 
had  any  effect  on  the 
outcome. 

Lehrer  argued  that  voters 
who  wanted  to  know  the  dif- 
ferences between  Reagan  and 


challenger  Walter  Mondale 
were  well-supplied  with  infor- 
mation in  the  media.  But  in 
Smith's  words,  "Sadly,  we  have 
played  our  role  in  elevating 
style  over  substance.  I  don't 
think  we  have  ever  had  a 
campaign  in  which  we  had 
been  more  effectively  manip- 
ulated than  in  1984."  Smith 
called  the  Reagan  campaign 
"an  endless  stream  of  great 
picture  opportunities."  That 
campaign  was  oriented  toward 
television,  causing  "what's  less 
visible  and  more  enduring"  to 
suffer,  he  said. 

The  journalists  came  to 
Duke  in  the  first  John 
Zeidman  '83  Memorial  Collo- 
quium in  Communication. 
Another  colloquium  series, 
supported  by  the  Alfred  P. 
Sloan  Foundation,  attracts 
prominent  speakers  on  issues 
in  telecommunications. 
Among  those  appearing  this 


year  in  the  Sloan  series: 
George  Grune  '52,  chairman 
of  Reader's  Digest;  William 
McGowan,  chairman  of  MCI, 
Inc.;  Sidney  Topol,  chairman 
and  chief  executive  officer  of 
Scientific  Atlantic,  the  largest 
manufacturer  of  satellite 
dishes;  James  Batten,  presi- 
dent and  chief  executive  of 
Knight-Ridder  newspapers; 
and  Thomas  Wyman,  chair- 
man of  CBS. 

This  semester,  foreign  cor- 
respondent Robin  Wright  is 
teaching  a  public  policy 
course,  "Reporting  the  Con- 
temporary World."  Wright, 
Beirut  correspondent  for  The 
Sunday  Times  of  London  since 
1981,  has  handled  overseas 
assignments  for  CBS  News, 
The  Washington  Post,  and  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor. 
British  journalist  Harold 
Evans  taught  a  course  last  year 
on  "A  Free  Press:  Philosophy, 
Ethics,  and  the  Law."  Evans  is 
the  author  of  Good  Times, 
Bad  Times,  an  account  of  his 
editorship  of  The  Times  of 
London  and  The  Sunday 
Times,  both  owned  by  con- 
troversial Australian  publisher 
Rupert  Murdoch.  During  his 
editorship,  The  Times  earned 
renown  for  its  investigative 
reports  on  matters  ranging 
from  distribution  of  the  drug 
Thalidomide  to  the  espionage 
activities  of  Kim  Philby. 

Now  editor  of  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report,  Evans  said  he 
liked  the  experience  of  teach- 
ing, found  his  students 
"enthusiastic,  hard-working, 
and  intelligent,"  but  worried 
about  the  writing  skills  of 
undergraduates. 


have  a  body  of  knowledge  myself.  And  it's 
hard  to  get  it,  working  with  stories  on  the  fast 
basis  of  daily  journalism.  So  this  provides 
that  opportunity  to  get  something  I  wouldn't 
have  time  to  do  otherwise." 

This  year  the  Duke  program  has  been 
copied  at  the  University  of  Missouri  by 
James  Atwater,  a  senior  editor  at  Time  in 
1979-80.  He  was  selected  the  first  year  the 
magazine  sponsored  a  visiting  journalist  at 
Duke.  Mention  of  the  program  brings  his 
quick  endorsement.  Now  dean  of  the  School 
of  Journalism  at  the  University  of  Missouri, 
Atwater  says,  "It  did  influence  me.  I  liked  it 
so  much  I  went  back  and  figured  out  a  way  to 
do  more."  He  got  a  leave  of  absence  and  went 
back  to  Duke  to  teach  a  class  in  the  spring  of 
1981.  Atwater  took  over  William  Green's 
news  writing  class  when  Green  was  on  leave, 
serving  as  ombudsman  for  The  Washington 
Post.  "That,  in  turn,  got  me  so  interested  in 
the  academic  life  that  when  I  took  early  re- 
tirement, I  came  out  here.  We're  doing  the 


same  thing  here,  with  People.  It's  working 
beautifully."  Atwater's  former  colleague  at 
Time,  Anastasia  Toufexis,  also  left  with  the 
feeling  that  she  wanted  to  teach,  and  that 
she  wanted  to  study  oceanography,  a  latent 
interest  she'd  rediscovered  at  Duke.  She  even 
drove  over  to  the  Carolina  coast  to  visit  the 
Duke  Marine  Laboratory  before  returning  to 
New  York. 

Duke's  Visiting  Journalists  Program  "is 
very  popular  at  the  Post,"  says  Homan.  Time, 
according  to  Chiang,  has  "a.  very  extended 
list— a  waiting  list— of  people  who  want  to 
come  here.  My  senior  editor,  who's  interna- 
tional editor  of  Time,  told  me  he  has  applied 
but  he  was  turned  down."  Chiang  smiles.  "So 
I  try  to  comfort  him.  I  said,  'Well,  your  posi- 
tion is  too  important  to  spare  you  for  four 
weeks.' "  I 

Lander,  a  free-lance  writer  who  lives  in  Chapel  Hill, 
teaches  in  the  journalism  school  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina. 
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DUKE  RESEARCH 


SCIENCE  AND 


THE  AMERICAN  DIET 


s  Americans  in  the 
Eighties  stretch  and 
bounce  their  way  to 
better  health  through 
exercise,  scientists 
and  the  general  pub- 
lic argue  about  the 
related  concern  of 
nutrition.  Should  we  take  multi-vitamins  to 
supplement  our  diet?  Can  taking  extra 
amounts  of  certain  vitamins,  such  as  vitamin 
C,  make  us  extra  healthy?  Are  megadoses— 
extremely  large  doses  of  vitamins  or  miner- 
als— a  good  idea,  or  dangerous,  or  a  waste  of 
money? 

Magazines,  books,  and  talk  shows  all  grap- 
ple with  these  questions.  Yet  experts  disagree; 
and  competing  information  seems  to  support 
all  extremes,  leaving  the  average  eater  con- 
fused. Can't  someone  supply  the  Final  Word? 
Well,  yes  and  no.  As  most  cereal  box 
readers  know,  there  is  something  called  the 
USRDA— the  United  States  Recommended 
Daily  Allowances.  These  standards  are  the 
familiar  version— the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture's  version— of  the  thoroughly 
scientific  set  of  Recommended  Dietary 
Allowances,  or  RDAs.  The  RDAs  are  proba- 
bly the  closest  thing  to  the  Final  Word  that 
exists  in  the  field  of  American  nutrition. 
Issued  every  five  years  or  so  by  the  prestigious 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  recom- 
mendations are  the  product  of  the  pooled 
wisdom  of  a  committee  of  the  nation's  nutri- 
tion experts. 

The  RDAs  are  certainly  authoritative.  But 
final?  The  current  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Dietary  Allowances,  Henry  Kamin 
Ph.D.  '48,  professor  of  biochemistry  at  Duke 
Medical  Center,  is  the  first  to  acknowledge 
that  the  RDAs  are  "necessarily,  in  part,  sub- 
jective. A  different  committee  of  equal 
competence  could  readily  and  legitimately 
arrive  at  somewhat  different  RDAs." 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  RDAs  are  not 
based  on  science  or  that  every  effort  is  not 
made  to  make  them  as  objectively  scientific 
as  possible.  The  current  committee,  under 
Kamin's  leadership,  may  have  developed  its 
revised  RDAs  (to  be  published  later  this  year) 
using  the  most  rigorous  scientific  standards 
ever  applied  by  a  USRDA  committee. 


EDUCATING  THE 
AVERAGE  EATER 

BY  LUCY  KNIGHT 


"I  think  I  was  appointed  because  I  am  not 
a  hardcore  member  of  the  nutrition  establish- 
ment," Kamin  says.  His  own  background  is  in 
biochemical  research.  "My  work  is  in  an  area 
of  biochemistry  which,  while  not  directly 
related  to  nutrition,  requires  the  use  of  a  type 
of  critical  examination  of  data  which  the 
evaluation  of  nutrition  and  its  problems 
should  always  maintain."  In  his  graduate  and 
early  post-doctoral  years,  he  received  "some 
superb  training  in  nutrition  at  Duke"  under 
the  late  Phillip  Handler,  professor  of  bio- 
chemistry and  nutrition  and  former  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Although  Kamin  is  too  politic  to  make  the 
point  explicitly,  his  presence  on  the  commit- 
tee during  the  three-year  process  of  revising 
the  1980  edition  of  the  RDAs  was  meant  to 
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be  stimulating  to  the  traditional  nutrition 
community.  According  to  Kamin,  by  the 
1940s,  when  the  RDAs  were  first  published, 
"the  science  of  nutrition  had  reached  its 
intellectual  peak.  With  some  very  brilliant 
exceptions,  the  new  things  that  have  been 
added  since  have  been  rather  less  exciting 
than  in  the  past."  Patterns  of  thinking  had 
become  established,  and  later  RDA  commit- 
tees did  not  always  revise  earlier  RDA 
assumptions. 

The  current  committee  has  taken  a  some- 
what different  approach— which  Kamin 
describes  as  "the  intellectual  equivalent  of 
zero-based  budgeting."  Committee  members 
have  reexamined  all  previous  assumptions  in 
the  light  of  recent  research  and  according  to 
new  research  methods.  "I  am  a  great  believer 
in  scientific  rigor,"  Kamin  says.  "Whatever 
you  assert  in  the  RDAs,  you  have  to  docu- 
ment and  back  up.  There  has  to  be  a  chain  of 
logic." 

With  these  goals  in  mind,  the  committee 
has  met  frequently  over  a  three-year  period 
to  review  the  latest  information  on  each 
nutrient  to  be  included  in  the  RDA  table 
and  to  discuss  the  findings  with  many  of  the 
nation's  leading  experts,  who  were  invited  to 
make  presentations.  The  committee  spent 
an  entire  morning  and  sometimes  an  entire 
day  intensively  reviewing  the  research  on  a 
particular  nutrient.  Kamin  describes  the 
experience  as  "the  most  remarkable  and 
exhilarating  course  in  nutrition  that  anyone 
in  the  world  has  ever  had.  I  wish  that  my  stu- 
dents could  have  sat  around  and  watched." 

Why,  then,  does  Kamin,  among  others, 
believe  the  RDAs  to  be  "at  least  in  part,  sub- 
jective"? The  reasons  lie  in  the  present  limits 
of  knowledge.  The  RDAs,  as  calculated 
today,  reflect  scientific  reasoning  as  much  as 
possible;  but,  in  areas  where  science  does  not 
have  final  answers,  the  committee  must  do 
some  educated  guessing. 

For  each  nutrient,  the  committee  must 
agree  on  the  minimum  requirement— the 
amount  of  the  nutrient  the  average  person 
needs  to  eat  per  day  (averaged  over  a  week  or 
so)  to  maintain  his  or  her  normal  function- 
ing and  health.  But  the  minimum  may  be  in- 
sufficient to  provide  reserves  to  cover  possi- 
ble periods  of  deprivation  or  risk,  and  may 


not  include  safety  margins. 

After  establishing  the  minimum  require- 
ment for  a  nutrient,  the  committee  must 
decide  on  a  range  within  the  entire  healthy 
population.  Because  humans  seem  to  vary  in 
how  effectively  their  bodies  use  nutrients, 
two  healthy  people  may  have  different  mini- 
mum requirements  for  a  particular  nutrient. 
Because  scientists  can't  experiment  on 
humans,  "it  is  very  rare  that  you  have  good 
data  on  human  variability,"  Kamin  says. 

The  third  step  in  calculating  the  RDA  is  to 
increase  the  adjusted  minimum  requirement 
by  some  safety  factor.  The  size  of  the  increase 
is  also  a  matter  of  judgment  and  reflects 
many  factors,  including  the  committee's  esti- 
mate of  its  own  ignorance.  "The  more  igno- 
rant you  are,"  says  Kamin ,  "the  more  you  add." 

Despite  all  of  the  uncertainty  that  sur- 
rounds the  calculations,  Kamin  notes  with 
satisfaction  that  the  RDAs  seem  to  be  doing 
an  effective  job  of  protecting  the  population 
from  malnourishment:  "There  is  no  data  to 
suggest  that  people  who  are  biologically  nor- 
mal need  more  than  the  RDAs."  Though 
there  may  be  some  or  even  many  people  who 
do  well  while  eating  less  than  the  RDAs, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  any  normal  person 
needs  more,  the  committee  believes. 

Yet  critics  believe  the  RDAs  are  too  low  for 
some  nutrients.  The  RDA  for  the  nutrient 
calcium  has  been  a  particular  target  of  con- 
troversy. Its  story,  at  first  glance,  seems  to 
support  the  critics. 

Large  numbers  of  women  who  have  passed 
menopause  suffer  from  the  bone  disease 
osteoporosis,  the  gradual  thinning  of  the 
bones.  Until  recently,  doctors  considered 
the  disease  unpreventable.  Eventually  the 
bones  break,  often  leaving  the  patient  with 
limited  mobility.  It's  the  disease  that  has 
filled  nursing  homes  with  old  women  in 
wheel  chairs. 

But  researchers  now  recognize  that  osteo- 
porosis is  often  the  result  of  insufficient 
levels  of  calcium  over  many  years.  The  onset 
of  menopause  and  the  resulting  decline  of 
estrogen  hormones  further  reduce  the 
woman's  ability  to  absorb  what  calcium  she  is 
taking  in,  making  osteoporosis  even  more 
likely.  The  average  calcium  intake  by  Ameri- 
can women  is  well  under  the  RDA;  and  as  a 
result,  their  bone  density  declines  through- 
out adult  life.  Scientists  now  believe  that  if 
women  consume  enough  calcium  in  their 
early  years,  take  estrogen  after  menopause, 
and  bolster  their  calcium  levels  further  in 
their  later  years,  they  can  prevent 
osteoporosis. 

These  findings  have  put  the  RDA  for  calci- 
um in  a  new  light.  The  1980  edition  of  the 
RDAs  shows  no  increased  need  for  calcium 
for  post-menopausal  women.  Many  research- 
ers, including  the  authors  of  a  recent 
National  Institutes  of  Health  report  on  the 
subject,  are  calling  for  the  1985  RDAs  to  in- 


crease the  calcium  requirement  for  older 
women. 

Kamin  agrees  that  women  haven't  fully 
heeded  the  link  between  calcium  consump- 
tion and  prevention  of  osteoporosis.  He's  not 
prepared,  though,  to  attack  the  RDA  recom- 
mendation: If  it's  properly  followed,  it  will 
promote  good  health,  he  believes.  The  1980 
RDA  level  for  calcium  may  be  sufficient  to 
protect  post-menopausal  women,  he  says,  if 
they  have  been  ingesting  the  RDA  level 
throughout  their  adult  life.  In  other  words, 
"Women  need  to  go  into  middle  age  with 


and  quality  of  life." 

As  a  scientist  who  regularly  teaches  a  bio- 
chemically-oriented course  to  medical  stu- 
dents, Kamin  says  most  physicians  learn 
their  nutrition  as  a  set  of  rules  to  follow;  they 
are  not  taught  about  the  biochemistry  of 
nutrition  or  about  the  underlying  biological 
principles  of  how  nutrient  intake  relates  to 
the  metabolic  system.  "I  wish  physicians  were 
more  deeply  competent  to  understand  the 
nutritional  advice  they  are  giving  their 
patients." 

One  of  the  nutrition  questions  doctors  are 


Although  most  people 
have  heard  of  the 
RDAs,  few  non- 
specialists  have  seen  the 
complete  table  of  nutrient 
amounts.  The  reason  is  its  size 
and  complexity. 


groups,  1-3  years,  4-6  years, 
and  7-10  years),  males  (in  five 
age  groups  from  age  11  to 
51-plus),  females  (same  cate- 
gories as  for  males), 
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The  1980  table  covers 
ten  vitamins  and  six  minerals. 
For  each  nutrient,  the  table 
specifies  the  RDA  for  infants 
(in  two  age  groups,  0-6 
months,  and  6  months  to  1 
year),  children  (in  three  age 


pregnant  women,  and 
lac  taring  women.  The  table 
also  provides  height  and 
weight  assumptions  within 
each  age  category. 

The  idea  behind  the  table's 
design  is  for  it  to  be  as  specific 
as  possible  about  a  person's 


RDAs  at  different  stages  of  life 
for  each  nutrient.  With  ad- 
vances in  research,  the  1985 
RDA  table  will  probably  be 
even  more  complex.  More 
infant  categories  will  be 
added,  for  example,  because 
recent  research  has  shown, 
says  Duke's  Henry  Kamin, 
"there  is  a  big  difference 
between  a  newborn  infant,  a 
three-month-old  baby,  and  a 
six-month-old  baby"  in  its 
nutrient  requirements.  The 
RDA  committee  is  creating 
additional  categories  for  the 
periods  of  adolescence  and 
old  age  because  these,  too,  are 
periods  of  rapid  physiological 
change.  And,  the  1985  RDAs 
will  show  a  new  category  for 
adults  70  and  older. 

Another  fine-tuning  step  in 
the  1985  tables:  the  addition 
of  new  weight  and  height 
categories  for  the  sensitive 
phases  of  infancy,  ado- 
lescence, and  old  age.  "At 
these  stages,"  says  Kamin, 
weight  and  height  "may  be 
more  important  facts  than 
age." 


more  calcium  in  the  bank."  Then,  when 
menopause  hits,  the  drop  in  calcium  absorp- 
tion should  not  push  a  person  "over  the  edge" 
into  osteoporosis. 

The  story  of  calcium  illustrates  the  prob- 
lems of  another  frontier  in  the  nutrition 
field:  determining  what  a  "nutritional  defi- 
ciency" is.  Until  recently,  experts  hadn't 
considered  osteoporosis  a  disease  resulting 
from  a  nutritional  deficiency,  because  no 
one  had  linked  it  with  long-term  calcium 
consumption.  Future  Committees  on  Die- 
tary Allowances  may  review  connections 
among  other  nutrients  and  other  diseases. 

Another  area  of  ignorance,  Kamin  adds,  is 
the  influence  of  total  dietary  pattern  on 
health.  "The  RDAs  do  not  encompass  the 
whole  of  nutrition.  The  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  is  considering  creating  a  new 
committee  to  deal  with  dietary  pattern.  The 
uniqueness  of  the  proposed  study  would  be 
that  it  would  not  be  oriented  toward  the  spe- 
cific disease  but  to  total  health,  longevity, 


most  often  asked  by  their  patients  is  whether 
taking  "megadoses— very  large  amounts— of 
vitamin  or  mineral  supplements  is  a  good 
idea.  What  is  Kamin's  advice?  "It  is  not  true 
that  all  megadoses  are  dangerous.  It  depends 
on  the  vitamin  or  mineral  you  are  taking  and 
the  amount.  An  excess  of  vitamin  A  or  D 
can  be  lethal.  Excessive  amounts  of  vitamin 
C,  on  the  other  hand,  can't  do  much  harm. 
Of  course,  I  doubt  whether  it  will  make  you 
any  healthier  either." 

While  skeptical  of  the  value  of  taking  very 
large  amounts  of  vitamins  or  minerals,  Kamin 
is  philosophical  about  the  practice's  appeal. 
"The  act  of  eating  is  so  basic  to  the  human 
race,  there  is  a  tendency  to  impart  magical 
powers  to  it.  If  you  were  to  ask  where  the 
greatest  myths  have  arisen,  one  would  have 
to  say,  nutrition  and  sex,  the  two  most  basic 
human  drives."  B 

Knight  is  coordinator  for  Duke's  Office  of  Research 
Support. 
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aiiace    row- 


lie  is  one 


of 
America's 
foremost 
critics  on 
contempor- 
ary French 
literature, 
with  critical  studies  on  Andre  Gide,  Marcel 
Proust,  Stephane  Mallarme,  and  many 
others.  He  has  over  a  dozen  volumes  of  trans- 
lation to  his  credit.  And  he  has  distinguished 
himself  by  writing  autobiography,  with  Jour- 
nal of Rehearsab:  A  Memoir  published  in  1977 
and  Aubade:  A  Teacher's  Notebook  published 
in  1983,  both  by  Duke  University  Press. 

For  his  writing  and  criticism,  Fowlie  has 
earned  numerous  awatds,  including  the  first 
Harold  D.  Vursell  Memorial  Award,  given 
annually  by  the  American  Academy  and  In- 
stitute of  Arts  and  Lettets.  But  perhaps  he  has 
drawn  his  highest  accolades  from  those  who 
remember  him  as  a  teacher.  At  76,  he  is  still 
teaching,  although  he  officially  retired  as  a 
James  B.  Duke  professor  emeritus  in  1978. 

Fowlie  came  to  Duke  in  1964,  and  since 
1970  he  has  kept  the  same  classroom:  Room 
014  of  the  Languages  Building.  It  is  an  aus- 
tere, functional  room.  His  apartment,  too, 
has  few  adornments.  Covering  one  wall  of 
his  living  room  is  a  mural-sized  black-and- 
white  photograph  of  Nice.  "I  keep  going  back 
because  you  have  the  water  right  there,  you 
know,"  Fowlie  says  wistfully.  He  points  out 
the  Alps  in  the  background. 

A  lithograph  by  Picasso  of  Arthur  Rim- 
baud also  hangs  in  the  living  room.  "Picasso 
sharpened  his  pencil  on  the  side,  there,"  says 
Fowlie,  explaining  the  scribbles.  And  he  did 
the  whole  thing  in  about  two  minutes."  He 
compares  the  anguished,  19th  century  French 
poet  Rimbaud  with  the  American  rock  star 
of  The  Doors,  Jim  Morrison.  They  are  similar 
in  many  ways,  both  dying  young  in  Paris, 
eighty  years  apart.  Morrison  was  always  fas- 
cinated by  Rimbaud,  he  told  Fowlie.  As  for 
Picasso,  Fowlie  has  an  original  sketch  of  two 
nudes  which  he  bought  in  New  York  for  $45 . 
He  laughs  when  he  tells  his  interviewer  that 


WALLACE  FOWLIE  ON 
WRITERS  AND  REBELS 

BY  WILLIAM  WEBB 


"The  students  are  more 
fearless  now  than  they 
used  to  be,  and  they're 
more  critical  of  both  the 
method  of  the  teacher 
and  the  personality  of 
the  teacher." 


he  balked  at  the  price.  "If  I  had  bought  a  few 
more,  I  could  have  retired  much  earlier." 

His  apartment  has  two  studies.  One,  which 
he  rarely  uses— It  oppresses  me,"  he  says— is 
tilled  from  floor  to  ceiling  with  books.  The 
other  study  is  also  his  bedroom.  There  are 
some  water  colors  by  novelist  Henry  Miller 
in  the  first.  Fowlie  and  Miller  maintained  an 
extensive  correspondence  for  about  ten  years, 
helping  each  other  as  writers,  and  as  friends. 

After  two  years'  teaching  at  the  University 
of  the  South  in  Sewanee,  Holy  Cross,  and 
Washington  and  Lee  University,  Fowlie  has 
returned  to  Duke.  He  is  teaching  two  sec- 
tions of  Dante's  Inferno  while  continuing  to 
travel  to  other  universities  on  a  lecture  series. 
He  is  also  working  on  another  book. 

In  Aubade,  your  most  recent  book,  you  list 
your  vocations  as  "reading,  writing,  teach- 
ing, acting,  in  that  order."  How  does  your 
role  as  a  teacher  relate  to  these  other  three? 

The  critical  work  I've  published  comes  very 
much  from  my  teaching.  I  work  on  an  author 
in  a  class— Baudelaire,  for  example— and  then 
I  try  to  write  out  what  came  from  that  teach- 


ing. As  for  acting,  I  say  there  is  a  kind  of 
dramatic  presentation  in  a  classroom.  It's  not 
in  costume  or  with  make-up  or  anything  like 
that,  but  I'm  trying  to  put  something  across. 
When  I  see  a  person  going  to  sleep,  I  try  to 
wake  him  up  if  I  can.  By  shock  or  a  strange 
story  or  something  like  that. 
You  talk  about  candor:  "The  quality  of  spirit 
in  a  man  that  would  never  have  to  retract 
anything."  I  wonder  if  you  could  expound  a 
little  on  what  candor  means  to  the  teacher. 

The  way  I  express  it  there  is  an  ideal  for  me. 
I  try  to  approach  it.  In  a  sense,  with  students 
your  age  in  the  university— third  and  fourth 
year  students— I  think  one  can  be  somewhat 
candid.  It's  more  difficult  in  a  mixed  audi- 
ence. I  noticed  a  big  difference  last  year  when 
I  had  just  male  students,  that  it  was  easier  to 
be  a  little  bit  more  frank  about  difficult  pas- 
sages if  the  questions  of  religion  and  sex,  for 
example,  arose.  In  a  mixed  audience  it's  a 
little  more  difficult. 

But  I  think  it's  a  goal.  Right  now,  your  class- 
mates in  the  Dante  course  are  worried  about 
the  whole  concept  of  hell,  particularly  in 
this  canto  we  had  today.  And  I'm  going  to 
begin  the  class  next  time  by  saying:  "Dante 
had  to  fit  this  into  his  age."  He  represented  a 
certain  age  and  believed  in  it,  which  we  have 
moved  away  from,  even  in  the  Catholic 
church. 
Just  as  Milton  was  constrained  by  his  age. 

Milton— of  course.  Yes,  it  is  another  world, 
and  yet  there  are  certain  things  that  con- 
tinue. And  then  if  we  can  get  to  the  poem 
and  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the  poem— the 
characters  and  the  images— we  hope  it  will 
get  across. 

I  was  puzzled  because  candor  seems  to  be 
the  opposite  of  a  rehearsed  performance. 

Not  really,  no.  I  think  candor  is  the  points 
that  are  being  made,  the  belief  in  what  is 
being  said  from  my  own  viewpoint,  as  I 
understand  it,  whereas  acting  would  be  the 
presenting  of  it.  There  has  to  be  a  clarity  and 
an  order  to  these  points,  and  the  presenta- 
tion must  be  somewhat  histrionic,  1  think— I 
try  not  to  exaggerate  that  at  all.  But  there  has 
to  be  a  form— I  think  the  idea  of  a  rehearsed 
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performance  is  really  just  form  more  than 
anything  else. 

Let's  talk  about  Henry  Miller.  He  first 
wrote  to  you  in  1943  about  your  article 
"Narcissus"  in  View  magazine.  How  would 
you  characterize  Henry  Miller  in  your  long 
epistolary  relationship  with  him? 

Before  that  letter  came,  I  had  already  be- 
come acquainted  with  him.  The  two  books 
that  I  had  read— the  two  Tropics— at  that 
time  were  forbidden  books.  I  was  teaching  at 
Bennington  then,  and  the  girls  at  Benning- 
ton were  very  advanced:  They  had  found 
copies  of  Miller's  work.  So  they  had  lent— it's 
a  very  curious  thing— my  own  students  had 
lent  me  these  forbidden  books.  I  read  them 


me  at  Trumbull  College,  where  I  was  a  resi- 
dent of  Yale.  I  was  a  little  worried  about  his 
coming,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  because  he  was 
a  forbidden  author  at  that  time.  But  my 
chairman  had  talked  publicly  about  Miller  ' 
and  had  praised  him  as  being  a  very  impor- 
tant writer.  And  so  that  encouraged  me.  And 
then,  after  a  week  or  two,  the  various  masters 
of  the  colleges  invited  him  to  lunch.  The 
students  were  very  eager  to  meet  him.  He 
was  much  more  famous  than  he  is  now, 
actually.  He  was  very  famous,  and  poor 
Henry  worried  about  this.  I  said,  "Will  you 
see  them.'"  "Just  a  few  at  a  time,"  he  would  say. 
"How  do  you  stand  it,"  he  would  often  say, 
"how  do  you  stand  it  all  the  time?"  These  stu- 


I  think  it's  necessary  for  concentration,  for 
understanding  what  has  happened  the  day 
before  or  the  year  before  and  so  forth.  If  we 
live  in  a  very  rushed  life,  nothing  comes  clear 
to  us.  And  to  do  any  kind  of  writing  you  do 
need  solitude.  Miller  had  a  rather  wild  mar- 
ried life,  of  course:  one  wife  after  another, 
and  so  forth.  And  that  complicates  any 
man's  existence  a  good  deal. 
Let's  talk  about  your  writing.  In  Aubade 
and  Journal  of  Rehearsals,  you  are  the  cen- 
tral character.  How  does  writing  autobio- 
graphically  differ  from  writing  about  a 
fictional  character?  Is  it  easier? 

I  don't  think  there's  much  difference,  to 
tell  you  the  truth.  I'm  more  and  more  con- 


allace  Few  lie  calls 
Aubade:  A  Teach- 
er's Notebook  (Duke 
University  Press,  1983)  not  so 
much  a  memoir  or  autobio- 
graphy as"a 
reconstruc- 
tion of  events 
^  and  thoughts 

that  have  formed 
~    me."  This  excerpt 
is  from  the  chapter 
called  "Dawn." 

When  students  become 
curious  about  my  habits  of 
rising  early  to  have  an  hour  or 
two  for  writing  before  the  uni- 
versity day  begins,  I  often 
quote  Thoreau's  sentence: 
"Morning  is  when  I  am  awake 
and  there  is  a  dawn  in  me!"... 

The  desire  to  work  is  of 
course  part  of  the  early  morn- 
ing uplift.  I  look  at  the  sky 
first  and  then  at  the  paper. 
Both  sky  and  paper  are 
empty.  One  is  vast,  and  one 
infinitely  small  but  capable  of 
inducing  a  thought  which,  if 
the  right  words  are  found  for 
it,  may  expand  limidessly 
throughout  my  day. 

There  are  few  words  in  my 
pen.  I  turn  them  this  way  and 
that,  because  no  idea  will  be 
reached  until  there  is  some 


word  for  it.... 

As  I  teach  the  legends  of 
Proust  and  Dante,  of 
Baudelaire  and  Nerval,  I  form 
my  own,  and  my  listeners  do 
not  always  realize  the  strange 
filter,  the  strange  amalgam  a 
lesson  in  a  classroom  really  is. 

When  I  write,  instinct  leads 
me  to  the  rare  and  precious, 
but  my  reason  tells  me  to  look 
for  (and  find)  the  simplest 
word,  so  threadbare  that  it  has 
become  diaphanous. 

To  start  with  nothing— how 
well  that  suits  the  early  hour!— 
is  better  than  to  start  with  a 
copious  outline  or  a  rough 
draft.  The  mechanism  of  a 
well-written  page  is  invisible. 
The  page  that  emerges  from 
an  outline  is  too  clearly  that... 

Work  is  not  the  effort  of 
writing.  It  is  the  imperious 
need  to  discard  all  that  I  want 
to  say  glibly,  and  this  means 
all  that  I  have  already  said.  I 
am  still  analyzing  the  symp- 
toms that  keep  me  from  say- 
ing what  I  want  to  say.  They 
force  me  to  leave  my  room 
and  go  outside,  but  the  idea  in 
its  bareness  and  coldness 
returns  and  hurls  me  back  to 
the  table. 


and  I  was  very  moved,  particularly  by  Cancer, 
because  it  was  about  Paris  a  great  deal— des- 
pite the  strong  passages.  There  were  many,  I 
suppose,  so-called  pornographic  passages. 
But  that's  not  the  big  thing  at  all.  That  can 
be  taken  in  easily,  because  it's  only  a  part  of 
it.  I  already  was  a  kind  of  fan  of  Miller,  so  this 
letter  was  a  great  surprise  when  it  came.  And 
we  began  writing  back  and  forth,  first  about 
Rimbaud.  Both  of  us  were  trying  to  write 
something  about  Rimbaud  at  that  time.  The 
correspondence  became  very  serious  about 
France,  French  literature,  and  Rimbaud  in 
particular.  So  I  would  say  it  was  a  very  literary 
correspondence.  Then  gradually  our  per- 
sonalities came  in,  and  we  became  inter- 
ested in  one  another  as  men. 
And  you  did  meet  him  at  Yale. 
Then  he  came  and  spent  two  weeks  with 


dents,  you  know.  But  he  was  very  gracious 
with  them,  and  they  asked  questions,  as 
you're  asking  in  a  way,  and  he  answered  very 
frankly.  He  is  a  candid  man.  Yes,  he  really  is. 
He's  an  example  to  me  in  that  sense. 
In  Aubade  you  posed  a  question  of  Miller: 
"What  would  his  greatness  have  become 
had  he  remained  more  alone?"  Would  you 
say  you've  lived  a  much  more  secluded  life? 
Oh  yes,  I  have.  He  was  much  more  active, 
moving  about  with  endless  friends  and  end- 
less connections  and  correspondence.  My 
life  has  been  much  more  reduced,  which  I've 
done  deliberately— I  wanted  that.  He  never 
had  that  public  life  that  a  teacher  has,  you 
know,  and  a  good  deal  of  my  life  has  been 
spent  with  students— helping  them,  talking 
with  them. 
Why  is  seclusion  important  to  the  writer? 


vinced  about  this,  that  in  writing  about  an 
episode  in  one's  life,  one  uses  the  devices  of 
fiction  over  and  over  again.  A  character  is 
described,  a  situation,  and  a  scene.  I'm 
hoping  eventually— I'm  working  on  a  third 
volume  now— I'm  hoping  then,  if  that  is 
done,  to  put  them  all  together  chronologi- 
cally and  to  make  one  story  -that  will  fit  to- 
gether. You  know,  we  talk  today  about  auto- 
biographical novels,  and  there  isn't  much 
difference.  A  Portrait  of  the  Artist  as  a  Young 
Man  is  very  close  to  autobiography.  David 
Copperfield  is  very  close  to  autobiography. 
Now  I'm  not  comparing  my  work  to  those  at 
all,  you  know.  But  it's  just  that  I  don't  see  too 
much  difference. 

What  puzzled  me  about  Journal  of 
Rehearsals  was  that  much  of  it  was  a  revi- 
sion of  your  earlier  book,  Pantomime.  Was 
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this  an  effort  to  fit  everything  together? 

No,  it  was  an  effort  to  rewrite  and  write  it 
better,  I  think.  To  drop  certain  things  that  I 
felt  were  too  trivial,  and  then  I  added  a  great 
deal  to  it— over  a  hundred  pages.  Then  I 
came  back  to  some  of  the  things  I  dropped 
and  rewrote  them  for  Aubade,  in  fact.  So  it  is 
the  way  one  writes  a  novel.  You  put  things 
together,  place  chapters  in  the  right  posi- 
tion, and  you  simply  understand  better  cer- 
tain things  by  writing  about  them. 
So  you  would  say  it's  a  process  of  revision? 

It's  a  process  of  revision  and  of  memory. 
Yes,  let's  talk  about  memory. 

Once  you  begin  writing,  things  flood  you. 
Memories  come  back.  It's  the  actual  act  of 
writing  that  does  it,  I  think.  If  you  begin 
writing  about  one  little  thing  that  you're  sure 
of,  then  other  things  will  come  back  at  that 
time.  It's  very  mysterious. 
Kind  of  a  chain  reaction. 

It's  a  chain  reaction— yes,  it  is.  And  that 
has  fascinated  me.  I'm  going  back  to  very  ear- 
ly times  right  now,  what  I'm  doing  at  the  age 
of  9  and  10,  which  I've  never  tried  to  write 
before.  And  I'm  amazed  at  how  it's  come  back 
from  those  very  distant  years  now.  The  first 
book  was  about  Paris.  It  was  about  France, 
really,  and  my  relationship  with  France.  The 
second  was  about  teaching.  And  this  third  is 
going  to  be  called  Sites,  I  think,  namely 
places  I  have  lived  in  that  have  retained  very 
special  atmospheres  for  me.  So  I  think  when 
I  put  them  all  together— it  may  never  be 
done,  of  course— I  think  it  will  make  more 
sense  than  separately. 

Would  you  say  the  writer  can  ever  be  satis- 
fied with  his  finished  work? 

No,  he  can  never  be  satisfied. 
That's  his  vulture,  then? 

Yes,  it  is.  It's  his  vulture,  exactly.  No,  there's 
no  satisfaction.  One  does  one's  best,  and  then 
finally  the  publisher  does  it,  and  it's  beyond 
you. 

In  Oscar  Wilde's  The  Critic  as  an  Artist- 
Yes,  that's  an  important  text  for  me.  I'm 
very  fond  of  it. 

Yes,  he  makes  the  claim  that  the  writings  of 
the  critic  can  equal  the  creativeness  of  the 
dramatist  or  the  novelist.  I  wonder  if  you, 
as  a  critical  writer,  agree  with  Wilde? 

I  do  agree,  and  you  know  he  begins  by  using 
just  wonderful  examples.  He  begins  with 
Plato  and  uses  the  dialogues  of  Plato  as  being 
great  works  of  art.  But  they  are  critical,  you 
see,  they're  not  narrative;  they're  not  poeti- 
cal. I  think  in  the  great  instances  of  criti- 
cism—Aristotle, Plato,  and  some  of  the  new 
people— I  would  say,  yes,  they're  creative 
works.  I  believe  that.  Now  this  is  a  goal  for 
me,  too,  and  I've  never  felt  ashamed  of  being 
a  critic  or  trying  to  do  criticism.  This  is  an 
important  part.  And  my  profession  has  been 
teaching,  and  so  that's  very  close  to  it.  You 
students  help  sharpen  my  wits,  if  I  have  any 
at  all,  by  being  there  and  questioning  me  and 


so  forth. 

What  are  the  responsibilities  and  the  roles 

that  the  student  should  assume? 

Well,  I  think  to  be  prodding— to  prod  a 
teacher,  you  know,  to  bring  out  the  best.  If  I 
do  sense  a  class  is  with  me,  it  helps  me  a  great 
deal,  and  that  is  a  kind  of  duty.  I  don't  think 
you  ever  do  that,  thinking  of  it  as  a  duty.  If 
I'm  any  good,  I  will  try  to  hold  the  class. 
There  are  always  some  who  are  a  little  sur- 
prised at  my  manias  and  manners,  I  suppose, 
in  the  back.  And  I  try  eventually  to  prove 
that  I'm  serious  too;  it's  not  just  a  joke.  Some- 


This  has  developed  very  definitely.  As  I  say,  I 
overdid  it:  I  became  a  fanatic  in  studying 
French.  I  did  more  than  I  needed  to.  But  then 
that  pleased  me;  it  gave  me  a  sense  of  pride. 
So  it  was  just  an  added  life.  You  know,  you 
express  yourself  differently  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage—you wouldn't  say  those  things  in 
English.  As  I  gradually  realized  all  that,  it 
thrilled  me.  And  then  the  love  of  French 
literature  began  very  soon.  That  was  another 
world  too.  And  then,  gradually,  the  Ameri- 
can writers  I  began  being  interested  in  had 
had  the  same  experience. 


times  it's  a  little  difficult,  but  you  wouldn't 

sense  that  because  you're  looking  at  me,  and 

I'm  looking  at  all  of  you  at  once. 

How  would  you  characterize  your  style  of 

teaching? 

I  think  I'm  guided  by  always  having  the 
structure  of  a  lesson  that  I'd  like  to  put  across. 
Trying  to  make  it  not  too  firm,  but  I  don't 
want  to  waste  your  time.  I've  been  privileged 
to  teach  my  favorite  subjects— Dante  and 
Proust,  for  example.  If  I  am  able  to  have  the 
students  enjoy  them  as  I  do,  that  would  be 
the  goal.  And  I  do  it  in  various  ways:  infor- 
mation and  analysis  of  texts,  and  tying  it  in 
with  you  and  your  life  here  as  much  as  I  can. 
Could  you  talk  a  little  bit  about  your  love  of 
the  French  language? 

I  think  it  opened  up  a  whole  new  world, 
which  I  needed  when  I  began  studying  it.  I 
was  perfectly  content  with  my  life,  you  know. 
But  it  always  becomes  a  little  hum-drum  liv- 
ing with  one's  family  and  so  forth— this  was 
seventh  grade,  eighth  grade.  And  those 
sounds  that  the  teacher  tried  to  teach  us  ex- 
cited me.  I  overworked  at  that  time;  I  was 
very  thrilled  to  be  studying  French:  It  added 
to  my  whole  personality  another  dimension. 


And  Henry  Miller  thought  that  you  were... 

French!  Yes,  he  said  that.  It  pleased  me  very 
much.  Although  I'm  a  good  American,  I 
think;  I  believe  in  my  country,  certainly.  But  I 
had  been  training  myself  to  teach  French,  so 
that  helped.  Miller  had  a  very  bad  accent  in 
French,  surprisingly.  He  loved  French  and 
knew  it  very  well— wrote  it  very  well.  But 
when  he  spoke  he  was  very  American.  And 
that  was  a  shock  to  me,  when  I  heard  him 
speak.  I  had  no  idea  that  it  was  that  bad.  Of 
course,  he  came  to  it  very  late;  he  didn't  have 
the  good  teachers  I  had  in  Brookline. 
It's  surprising  to  me  that  with  your  back- 
ground you'd  be  interested  in  someone  like 
Jim  Morrison.  You  seem  to  be  interested  in 
counter-culture  as  well  as  culture. 

I  am,  to  some  extent.  It's  limited,  but 
whenever  I've  gone  into  it,  I've  become  fas- 
cinated by  it.  You  know  a  little  bit  about 
that,  I  think.  Jim  Morrison— did  you  know 
he  wrote  to  me? 
No,  I  didn't. 

Yes,  a  little  letter.  When  my  edition  of 
Rimbaud  came  out,  he  was  trying  to  read 
Rimbaud— this  French  poet  I've  worked  on 
especially.  And  it  came  out  in  '66,  and  by  '67 
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I  had  received  a  few  letters  from  people  I'd 
never  heard  of.  That  pleased  me— letters  out 
of  the  blue.  And  one  of  them  was  signed, 
"Jim  Morrison."  It  said  simply:  "I  just  want  to 
say,  Wallace  Fowlie,  thank  you  for  doing  the 
translation  of  Rimbaud.  I  read  French  but 
not  well  enough,  and  your  translation  has 
helped  me.  He's  a  man  who  fascinates  me 
from  beginning  to  end."  And  that  was  all, 
and  then  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  it  said:  "I 
am  a  rock  singer."  Well,  I  confess  that  at  the 
time,  I  didn't  know  who  he  was.  The  Doors 
had  begun  in  '67 ,  so  that  year  he  wrote  to  me. 
And  they  went  on  until  '7 1 .  He  died  in  Paris- 
— probably  he  died— that  year  in  '71.  You 
know  the  legend. 

So,  ten  years  later  in  '80,  '81,  when  I  was  at 
Holy  Cross,  a  basketball  player  came  up  to 
me  and  said,  "I'm  going  to  give  you  a  book, 
because  I  think  you'd  like  it.  You  mentioned 
Rimbaud  a  few  times.  And  this  is  about  a 
rock  singer— Jim  Morrison— who  read 
Rimbaud."  So  I  took  the  book— it  was  a 
biography;  you  probably  know  of  it.  And  I 
read  it.  Then  I  said,  "I've  got  to  listen  to  these 
songs."  It  had  suddenly  occurred  to  me  that  I 
had  a  letter  from  that  fellow.  So  I  began  lis- 
tening to  them:  "Touch  Me,"  "Riders  on  the 
Storm."  Certain  ones  were  very  Rimbaud  to 
me.  Then  I  went  to  his  grave  in  Pere  Lachaise 
in  Paris,  and  saw  the  graffiti  all  over,  and 
there  was  a  line  from  my  translation  written 
by  someone  on  the  gravestone.  It  pleased  me 
a  great  deal.  Yes,  it  was  a  curious  thing. 
Rimbaud  and  he  are  rebels  in  the  same  way, 
and  that's  what  I'm  trying  to  work  on  a  little 
bit  myself.  I'm  going  to  lecture  on  this  for 
these  trips  I'm  going  on.  I'm  calling  it: 
"Rimbaud,  Poet  of  Flight,  with  a  Nod  to  Jim 
Morrison." 

Where  would  you  say  popular  culture  is 
taking  America  and  American  literature? 

In  many  ways  it's  more  candid,  to  use  that 
word  you  began  with,  than  the  more  effete, 
literary  discussions— the  more  pedantic  ones. 
And  that's  what  I  think  I  get.  We  mentioned 
A  Clockwork  Orange  today  in  class,  and  that 
struck  me  as  being  quite  a  remarkable  piece 
in  the  study  of  what  science  is  trying  to  do  to 
us,  changing  the  will  of  a  person.  It's  a  terrify- 
ing thing— operations  on  the  brain  and  so 
forth.  They  give  me  a  strange  feeling.  Shock 
treatments,  all  that,  I  don't  like.  This  is  often 
reflected  and  criticized  in  a  good  sense,  I 
think,  by  the  rock  world,  which  is  the  criti- 
cism of  the  young.  They're  very  bold.  The 
students  are  more  fearless  now  than  they 
used  to  be,  to  go  back  to  one  of  your  earlier 
questions,  and  they're  more  critical  of  two 
things:  both  the  method  of  the  teacher  and 
the  personality  of  the  teacher. 
Yes,  you  mentioned  that  students  are  less 
likely  to  sit  back  and  take  it. 

They  don't.  They're  independent  now,  I 
think,  and  if  they're  doing  well,  they're  not 
worried  about  that,  you  know.  And  the 


"We  are  certainly  leading 

in  scientific  experi- 
mentation. But  in  terms 
of  ideas  and  humanist 
values,  Europe  still  does 
a  better  job." 


whole  student  evaluation  thing  is  very 
important;  it's  a  big  change.  Europe  cannot 
understand  that  yet,  you  know.  It  will  in 
time,  I'm  sure. 

You  write:  "Whatever  France  has  achieved 
in  ideas,  culture,  art,  political  thought,  and 
science  is  recorded  fully  in  her  literature." 
Would  you  say  the  same  is  true  of  American 
literature,  or  do  we  as  a  nation  tend  toward 
a  more  divided  set  of  ideas? 

It's  more  complex  here,  I  think.  I  think  the 
French  are  much  more  conscious  as  writers 
and  conscious  of  a  tradition  of  writing.  They 
organize  almost  immediately.  When  any- 
thing is  new,  for  example,  they  try  to  analyze 
it.  We  take  time  to  do  it,  and  therefore  it 
seems  more  haphazard,  less  articulated.  The 
French  organize  it  right  away.  A  person  writes 
a  good  book,  for  example.  Well,  then  that  is 
gone  into  and  studied— what  is  behind  it? 
Whereas  we  don't;  we  take  time  with  all  this, 
and  then  it  depends  on  one  or  two  critics, 
finally,  who  will  call  attention  to  it. 

We  are  certainly  leading  in  terms  of  scien- 
tific experimentation,  laboratory  work,  and 
so  forth.  But  I  think  in  terms  of  ideas  and 
what  we  call  humanist  values,  Europe  still 
does  a  better  job.  And  the  French  in  particu- 
lar, I  think.  I  know  them  better,  so  perhaps 
I'm  prejudiced  in  that  sense.  I'm  thinking  of 
men  like  Henry  Adams  and  Eliot  and  Pound 
—these  three  men— as  the  American  in 
Europe.  They  go  to  Europe  and  get  a  great 
deal  out  of  it  and  learn. 
As  you  yourself  have  done. 

In  a  way,  surely.  Mine  is  much  more  modest. 
But  T.S.  Eliot's  "The  Waste  Land,"  which 
we've  talked  about  endlessly,  is  a  whole  cri- 
tique of  the  contemporary  world,  and  it's 
taken  years  for  us  to  realize  this.  Now  a 
French  work  would  have  been  gone  into  it 
right  away— the  critics  would  have  taken  off. 
And  codified  it,  and  analyzed  it. 
So  are  the  Europeans  more  sophisticated  in 
their  approach,  would  you  say? 

I  think  it's  sophistication.  It's  because  it's 
done  by  a  smaller  group.  Here  we  all  try  to  do 
it,  you  know,  and  we  don't  have  the  back- 
ground a  few  specialists  might  have  to  do  it. 
It's  a  very  complicated  question;  I'm  not  sure 


that  I  answered  it.  There  is  difference;  I  feel 
it,  but  it  would  take  me  some  time  to  work 
out  a  good  answer  for  you. 
Here's  a  big  question. 

Yes,  another  one. 
What  is  literature? 

It's  the  art  of  teaching  us  how  to  live.  I'm 
going  to  answer  you  right  away.  I've  thought 
of  this,  you  know.  It's  an  equipment  for 
living. 

How  would  that  definition  differ  from  reli- 
gion, say? 

It  is  different  because  it  is  more  universal. 
Religion  is  so  caught  up  with  prejudices  from 
many  people  that  it's  hard  to  put  it  across, 
and  there's  great  connection  between  litera- 
ture and  religion.  The  work  we're  on  right 
now,  Dante's  Inferno,  is  very  connected.  So  I 
wouldn't  say  it's  too  different,  but  there  isn't 
the  same  fear,  and  it  speaks  to  a  vaster  audi- 
ence, of  course,  than  religious  writings  do. 
That  quotation— equipment  tor  living  — is 
not  my  own.  It's  from  Kenneth  Burke.  So  I'll 
hide  behind  Kenneth  Burke  by  answering 
you  that  way. 
Well,  is  there  anything  you'd  like  to  add? 

Let  me  say  one  thing.  I  had  expected  this 
question,  perhaps:  "What  are  you  proudest 
of  that  you've  done?"  That  kind  of  thing 
came  last  year  a  few  times  on  similar  occa- 
sions. And  the  first  time  I  was  asked  that,  I 
had  to  think,  you  know,  is  there  anything  I'm 
really  proud  of.  And  I  think  there  is  now.  I've 
thought  of  it  since,  and  I  have  better  answer. 
I've  kept  names  of  all  my  students  going  way 
back.  It's  been  a  long  career— over  half  a 
century  I've  been  teaching.  And  I  counted 
the  numbers— the  first  courses  I  taught  in 
Proust  go  way  back  to  the  Thirties  in 
Bennington.  We  did  it  all  in  French  one  year. 
And  the  number  of  those  students  with 
whom  I've  read  Proust  from  beginning  to  end 
is  now  over  1,000.  That  number  I  am  proud 
of,  and  it's  the  same  number  for  Dante 
now— this  little  course  in  the  Inferno,  which 
I've  been  doing  for  a  long  time.  It's  gone  over 
1,000.  And  I  think  that  the  majority  who 
went  through  those  two  have  enjoyed  the 
works. 
Yes. 

I  think  they've  gotten  something  out  of  it. 
They  tell  me  even  with  the  way  you  ask  these 
questions  over  and  over  again,  rehearsing  us, 
we  remember  them  this  way.  I  would  defend 
my  own  little  method,  which  probably  seems 
so  pedantic  and  tiresome  to  some  students. 
But  I  think  you  will  remember  better  this 
way. 
I  think  so  too. 

Will  that  be  useful,  that  little  story?  I  think 
I  am  proud  of  that.  B 

Webb  '85,  an  English  major,  was  a  student  ofFowlie's 
last  semester.  A  former  student  intern  with  the  Vil- 
lage Voice,  he  plans  graduate  work  in  writing.  He  is 
from  Mansfield,  Massachusetts. 
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DUKE  GAZETTE 


BACK  TO 
BASICS 


President  Terry  Sanford  joined  state 
and  community  representatives  to 
celebrate  Duke's  19th  century  ori- 
gins in  an  October  dedication  ceremony. 
Sanford  helped  in  the  dedication  of  the  Trin- 
ity College  Memorial  Gazebo,  located  on 
the  original  college  site  in  Trinity,  North 
Carolina. 

Back  in  1977,  the  superintendent  of  Ran- 
dolph County  Schools  told  Sanford  that  the 
old  Trinity  High  School,  built  on  the  origin- 
al college  site,  was  about  to  be  demolished. 
The  university  agreed  with  the  Randolph 
County  Board  of  Education  that  the  timing 
was  right  to  place  a  marker  commemorating 
the  beginnings  of  Duke  University. 

"The  impetus  for  this  project  was  the  local 
people  who  just  got  interested  and  thought 
something  should  be  in  place,"  says  M.  Laney 
Funderburk  Jr.  '60,  Duke's  director  of  alumni 
affairs.  The  gazebo  planning  involved  alum- 
ni and  other  residents  in  Randolph,  Guil- 
ford, Davidson,  and  Durham  counties.  High 
Point  businessman  Roland  Albertson  was 
chairman  of  the  plan- 
ning committee. 

Designed  by  archi- 
tect Dean  L.  Spinks, 
the   gazebo 
houses    the 
original    Trinity       flB 


College  bell,  which  had  been  stored  in  the 
Duke  Chapel  tower.  It  also  incorporates 
eight  of  ten  columns  from  the  old  Trinity 
College  main  building;  the  columns  later 
became  part  of  Trinity  High  School.  In  ex- 
change for  the  bell,  Duke  has  received  two  of 
the  Trinity  College  columns. 

Duke's  beginning,  in  the  1830s,  was  in  a 
log  school  house  on  John  Brown's  Randolph 
County  farm.  The  first  building  was  twice 
replaced,  in  1838  and  1839,  when  communi- 
ty leaders  sought  a  more  permanent  arrange- 
ment for  their  children's  education.  The 
school  was  later  called  the  Union  Institute, 
since  it  represented  the  uniting  of  the  Meth- 
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list  community  to  the  south  and  the 
Quaker  community  to  the  north.  It  even- 
tually became  a  state-affiliated  normal 
college  and  then  the  Methodist-related 
Trinity  College  in  1859. 

The  move  to  relocate  the  college  to 
an  urban  setting  came  in  the  late 
1880s.  "After  a  spirited  competition 
among     piedmont     cities,     Trinity 
opened  in  Durham  in  1892,  largely  be- 
cause of  the  generosity  of  Washington 
Duke  and  Julian  S.  Carr,  influentional 
and  respected  Methodists  grown  prosper- 
ous in  the  tobacco  industry,"  says  University 
Archivist  William  E.  King  '61,  A.M.  '63, 
Ph.D.  '70.  "In  1924,  when  a  new  university 
was  organized  around  Trinity  College,  the 


name  Duke  was  chosen  to  honor  its  princi- 
pal benefactors." 

Said  President  Sanford  in  a  televised  inter- 
view at  the  gazebo  dedication:  "This  is  an 
extremely  important  story  for  people  con- 
cerned with  education  generally  and  Duke 
University  in  particular.  I  think  it's  impor- 
tant for  all  institutions  to  know  how  they 
began  and  why  they  began." 

Celebrating  the  past:  Duke  President  Terry  Sanford  dons 
farmer  John  Brown's  beaver  hat,  worn  at  the  1 838  meet- 
ing that  established  Union  Institute,  predecessor  of 
Trinity  College  and  Duke  University.  Below:  Nereus 
English  '61  (left)  and  Roland  Albertson  of  the  committee 
responsible  for  the  gazebo  project. 


TRINITY  COLLEGE 
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ALL  THE  RIGHT 
MOVES 

An  impartial  jury  may  be  the  bed- 
rock of  criminal  justice,  but  when 
certain  cases  attract  widespread 
media  interest,  the  ensuing  publicity  can 
cloud  the  prospects  for  a  fair  trial. 

Enter  John  McConahay,  an  associate  pro- 
fessor of  public  policy  and  psychology  who's 
adept  at  securing  a  fair  shake  from  the  jury 
box.  Part  of  a  growing  trend  toward  the  par- 
ticipation of  social  scientists  in  the  judicial 
arena,  he's  fast  developing  a  national  reputa- 
tion for  giving  expert  advice  when  defense 
lawyers  are  considering  a  change  of  venue  for 


emotionally  charged  or  highly  publicized 
trials. 

During  the  last  ten  years,  his  recommen- 
dations on  whether  or  not  to  move  a  trial 
have  figured  in  such  high-profile  cases  as  the 
John  DeLorean  cocaine  conspiracy  trial, 
which  last  summer  produced  an  acquittal 
for  the  former  automaker;  the  Jeffrey 
MacDonald  murder  case,  in  which  the 
former  Green  Beret  was  charged  with  mur- 
dering his  wife  and  two  children;  the  Chow- 
chilla,  California,  hostage  case,  involving 
charges  that  high  schoolers  hijacked  a 
school  bus  filled  with  children;  prison  take- 
overs in  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  and  Reids- 
ville,  Georgia,  during  which  several  prison 
guards  were  killed;  and  the  controversial  case 
of  Joan  Little,  accused  of  murdering  a  North 
Carolina  prison  guard  she  claimed  had  tried 
to  rape  her. 

Invariably,  McConahay  is  hired  by  the 
defense  attorneys.  "It  is  tremendously  diffi- 
cult for  the  prosecution  to  show  that  a 
change  of  venue  is  needed,"  he  says.  "And  50 
percent  of  the  time  I  do  a  survey,  I  find  no 
basis  to  support  a  change."  His  survey  exam- 
ines pre-trial  bias  through  questions  designed 
to  measure  attitudes  on  issues  pertaining  to 
the  case  in  question.  A  commercial  polling 
service  conducts  the  actual  survey  by  tele- 
phone. Next,  the  interview  results  are  fed 
into  a  computer  and  analyzed.  McConahay 
writes  a  report  to  the  defense  attorney,  out- 
lining the  reasons  why  a  trial  should  or 
should  not  be  moved. 

In  the  DeLorean  case,  McConahay  wrote  a 
thirty-two-question  survey,  then  applied  it  to 
a  random  sampling  of  850  Californians  in 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco.  Accurate  to 
plus  or  minus  3  percent,  the  survey  touched 
on  attitudes  toward  crime,  the  legal  system, 
and  cocaine  use. 

Following  five  days  of  telephoning,  the 
interviews  were  sent  to  Duke  and  fed  into  the 
TUCC  computer.  Four  Duke  students  were 
hired  to  help  enter  results  into  the  computer. 
McConahay's  report  to  DeLorean's  lawyer, 
Howard  Weitzman,  recommended  that  he 
keep  the  trial  in  Los  Angeles  County. 
"Weitzman  thought  that  northern  Californ- 
ians would  be  more  liberal  in  their  thinking," 
says  McConahay,  "but  the  poll  proved  that 
they  held  [DeLorean's]  wealth  against  him 
while  southern  Californians  were  more 
tolerant."  DeLorean,  whose  trial  remained  in 
the  Los  Angeles  district,  was  found  not  guilty 
of  conspiring  to  possess  and  distribute  co- 
caine. He  spent  $25,000  for  the  poll  and 
another  $35,000  for  experts  to  advise  his 
attorneys  about  selecting  jurors.  "Doing 
these  surveys  is  very  labor  intensive,"  says 
McConahay,  "involving  WATS  lines,  and 
great  numbers  of  people  to  dial  the  phones 
and  input." 

The  public  policy  professor  got  his  start  in 
venue  change  surveys  after  volunteering  his 


services  to  the  Civil  Liberties  Union,  the 
Southern  Poverty  Law  Center,  Legal  Aid, 
and  various  other  organizations  that  protect 
the  rights  of  minorities  and  low-income  peo- 
ple involved  in  the  legal  system.  In  contrast 
to  the  DeLorean  case,  his  work  with  low-in- 
come defendants  is  often  conducted  under 
spartan  circumstances;  in  some  instances  his 
"hotel  room"  is  actually  in  the  home  of  a 
local  NAACP  representative.  "The  work  is 
fun,  if  you  come  out  alive,"  he  says,  referring 
to  cases  in  rural  areas  where  local  law  en- 
forcement officials  who  didn't  want  a  trial 
moved  harassed  him  incessantly. 

McConahay  says  his  central  concern  is  the 
provision  of  a  fair  trial— which  he  tries  to 
ensure  through  his  surveys.  And  he  makes  no 
guarantees  about  the  outcome  of  his  recom- 
mendations. He  suggested  a  change  of  venue 
tor  the  MacDonald  trial,  but  the  presiding 
judge  ruled  that  it  be  kept  in  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina.  MacDonald  was  convicted  of  the 
murder  charges— the  climax  to  the  real  life 
drama  portrayed  in  television's  "Fatal  Vi- 
sion." .  The  Joan  Little  case  was  shifted  from 
eastern  North  Carolina  to  Raleigh,  where 
she  was  acquitted  of  the  murder  charge.  The 
school  bus  hijack  case  in  California  was 
moved  from  rural  Madera  County  to  Oak- 
land, where  the  young  perpetrators  were 
convicted.  Upon  McConahay's  recommen- 
dation, the  Santa  Fe  prison  riot  case  was  not 
moved;  the  jury  acquitted  some  inmates, 
and  convicted  others. 

The  presiding  judge  refused  to  have  the 
Reidsville  prison  riot  case  tried  elsewhere, 
"but  at  least  everyone  didn't  get  the  death 
penalty,"  says  McConahay,  a  staunch  oppo- 
nent of  capital  punishment.  "The  idea  is  to 
get  a  fair  trial.  I  have  not  seen  very  many 
circumstances  where  the  guilty  got  off,  but  I 
have  seen  circumstances  where  the  innocent 
or  marginally  guilty  got  convicted.  The  idea 
is  to  get  the  trial  moved  to  a  situation  where 
they'll  wait  at  least  a  day  or  two  before  they 
hang  the  defendant." 

Screening  juries  to  eliminate  pre-trial  bias 
is  hardly  new  to  the  judicial  system,  but 
emphasis  on  the  composition  of  the  pool 
from  which  juries  are  selected  is  a  novel 
development.  The  Supreme  Court  has  ruled 
that  the  pool  must  represent  a  cross-section 
of  the  community  in  which  the  court  is  situ- 
ated, and  social  scientists  have  had  some 
success  in  proving  that  such  pools— particu- 
larly those  that  draw  upon  voter  registration 
lists— are  not  representative.  "It  is  a  well  esta- 
blished finding  of  the  voter  participation 
studies  that  blacks,  women,  younger,  and 
older  people,  blue  collar  workers,  the  less 
educated,  and  lower  income  people  are  seri- 
ously underrepresented  among  registered 
and  actual  voters  relative  to  their  numbers  in 
the  general  population,"  wrote  McConahay 
in  a  1977  study  on  the  uses  of  social  science 
in  trials.  He  noted  that  such  use  is  an  "un- 


intended by-product  of  the  zealous  prosecu- 
tion of  political  and  racial  militants  in  recent 
years." 

But  some  critics  argue  that  a  polling  system 
such  as  the  one  used  for  the  DeLorean  case  is 
a  thinly  veiled  attempt  to  find  sympathetic 
jurors  who  may  exhibit  a  bias  toward  the 
defendant.  "The  lawyers  and  judges  have  no 
problem  with  this  and  they've  never  raised 
the  question,"  says  McConahay,  "but  lots  of 
lay  people  who  have  no  experience  with  the 
courts  do.  We  have  an  adversary  system  of 
justice  and  each  side  does  its  damnedest  to 
win.  There  are  grounds  for  malpractice  if 
they  don't  do  their  best.  It's  the  American 
way." 

McConahay's  goal  is  to  ensure  that  the  law 
operates  on  evidence  rather  than  passion, 
but  he  admits  that  only  a  handful  of  cases  are 
candidates  for  the  type  of  work  he  does. 
"What  you've  got  to  have  is  either  money  of 
your  own  or  a  sexy  case— such  as  a  poor, 
black  prison  rioter.  Your  average  murderer 
doesn't  have  that  kind  of  money,  but  the  case 
usually  doesn't  arouse  that  kind  of  passion." 


SPEAKER  OF 
CHOICE 

The  Reverend  Theodore  Hesburgh, 
president  of  Notre  Dame  University 
for  thirty-three  years,  will  deliver  the 
keynote  address  at  Duke's  commencement 
on  May  5,  the  last  to  be  presided  over  by 
Duke  President  Terry  Sanford. 


Mf    ■'< 


Internationally  known  for  his  expansion 
of  Notre  Dame,  Hesburgh  holds  the  longest 
presidential  tenure  ever  among  major  U.S. 
universities.  An  outspoken  critic  of  racial 
discrimination ,  he  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  from  1957  to 
1972 .  He  holds  100  honorary  degrees  and  is  a 
1964  recipient  of  the  Medal  of  Freedom. 
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The  unanimous  choice  of  a  special  com- 
mittee convened  to  plan  a  number  of  special 
tributes  to  President  Sanford,  Hesburgh  first 
met  the  Duke  president  during  Sanford's 
term  as  governor  of  North  Carolina  from 
1961  to  1965.  "Across  the  years,  they  have 
been  supportive  of  liberal-moderate  causes," 
says  Duke  chancellor  and  committee  mem- 
ber H.  Keith  H.  Brodie,  terming  the  choice 
"fitting  because  they  are  close  friends  and 
colleagues."  Although  not  involved  in  the 
selection  process,  Sanford  says  Hesburgh  is  "a 
more  appropriate  observer  of  university 
activities  than  any  other." 

"There  was  a  feeling  in  the  administration 
that  this  was  someone  acceptable  to  every- 
one, especially  President  Sanford,"  says 
Harold  Lewis,  physics  department  chairman 
and  chairman  of  the  1985  commencement 
committee.  "With  someone  like  Hesburgh, 
you  have  to  get  a  running  start  to  even  get  on 
his  calendar." 


Grabowski:  industry  is  apprehensive 


A  BITTER 

PILL 

Expiring  patents  and  growing  competi- 
tion from  generic  drugs  are  threatening 
many  drug  manufacturers  with  the  big- 
gest shakeout  in  the  industry  since  the  early 
1960s,  says  a  Duke  economist.  As  many  as 
twenty  research-oriented  firms  may  be 
affected,  says  Henry  G.  Grabowski,  an  eco- 
nomics professor  affiliated  with  the  Fuqua 
School  of  Business'  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Business  Regulation. 

"Scientifically,  the  drug  industry  is  doing 
well.  The  economic  side  is  not  so  rosy."  He 
says  an  "apprehensive"  industry  is  being 
squeezed  from  all  sides  and  could  undergo 
structural  changes  that  will  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  research-oriented  firms. 

Grabowski  and  fellow  Duke  economist 
John  M.  Vernon  have  tracked  the  economics 
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of  the  drug  industry  for  more  than  ten  years, 
concentrating  much  of  their  work  on  regula- 
tory policies  affecting  drug  development. 
The  seventeen-year  patent  protection  a  drug 
firm  gets  when  it  introduces  a  new  pharma- 
ceutical product,  says  Grabowski,  is  often 
reduced  to  half  that  by  time-consuming  test- 
ing and  federal  regulatory  procedures. 

In  the  next  few  years,  some  of  the  most  pro- 
fitable drugs  in  history— Valium,  Inderal,  and 
Aldomet— will  be  coming  off  patent  and 
exposed  to  competition  by  cheaper  generics. 
A  bill  to  extend  patent,  sponsored  by  Repre- 
sentative Henry  Waxman  (D-Calif.),  is 
working  its  way  through  Congress,  but  will 
only  aggravate  the  problem,  says  Grabowski, 
because  it  contains  a  compromise  that  ex- 
cludes drugs  introduced  before  January  1982. 
For  drugs  j  ust  beginning  to  move  through  the 
development  pipeline,  the  bill  would  give  up 
to  fourteen  years  of  added  protection.  But  no 
matter  what  the  bill's  outcome  in  Congress, 
existing  major  drugs  will  shortly  be  joining 
the  generic  drug  war. 

While  this  would  be  welcome  news  to 
consumers  and  hospitals,  which  could  ex- 
pect to  pay  less  for  generics,  it  also  poses 
some  long-range  problems.  Less  costly  gener- 
ic drugs  mean  smaller  profits  going  back  into 
the  drug  companies,  meaning  in  turn  less 
money  for  research  and  development  of 
tomorrow's  drugs.  "You  get  yesterday's  drugs 
cheaper,"  says  Grabowski,  "but  it  puts  a  cloud 
over  whether  tomorrow's  drugs  will  be  devel- 
oped. In  a  price  sense,  consumers  will  bene- 
fit in  the  short  run.  The  future  is  not  so 
good." 

The  Duke  economist  notes  that  the  for- 
tunes of  research-oriented  drug  firms  are 
bound  to  their  occasional  big  winner,  such  as 
the  tranquilizer  Valium,  developed  by 
Hoffman-LaRoche.  "Suddenly,  the  outlook 
for  the  immediate  future  is  not  so  good. 
There  are  no  Tagamets  (anti-ulcer  drug)  on 
the  immediate  horizon."  He  says  that  many 
of  the  research-oriented  firms  currently  at 
risk  are  betting  on  new  drugs  under  develop- 
ment "that  may  not  come  through,"  and  for 
that  reason  some  of  them  may  have  to  switch 
from  research  to  manufacturing  generics  to 
survive. 

On  top  of  its  domestic  troubles,  Grabowski 
says  the  industry  faces  growing  competition 
from  Japan,  especially  in  antibiotics.  Japan- 
ese drug  firms  are  strong  in  fermentation 
technology  and,  in  the  manner  of  many 
emerging  industries,  receive  government 
support  for  research  and  development. 

Regulatory  lag,  the  time  between  the 
development  of  a  drug  and  its  approval  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  appeared  to 
be  decreasing  in  the  early  1980s.  But  then 
came  the  withdrawal  of  two  new  drugs,  Ora- 
flex  and  Zomax.  Oraflex,  an  anti-arthritis 
drug  that  its  manufacturer  claimed  could 
actually  reverse  the  disease  in  some  patients, 


was  linked  with  the  deaths  of  a  number  of 
users,  as  was  the  painkiller  Zomax.  The  FDA 
has  returned  to  moving  at  a  glacial  pace, 
Grabowski  says,  with  the  result  that  regula- 
tory lag  is  once  more  increasing.  "Very  little 
is  being  done  about  it.  The  FDA  is  backed  up 
again." 

BRANCHING 

OUT 

The  forestry  school  has  received  a 
major  bequest,  opened  a  center  to 
promote  private  investment  in  tim- 
ber, and  helped  attract  to  Duke  the  Forest 
History  Society  from  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Santa  Cruz. 

The  school  will  receive  $7 .67  million  over 
the  next  sixteen  years  from  the  bequest  of 
Georgia  timber  executive  Raymond  E. 
Sullivan  '26  of  Preston,  Georgia,  who  died  in 
December  1983.  The  bequest  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  Duke's  history.  The  school  will 
receive  the  gift  in  sixteen  annual  payments 
of  $479,866.50. 

All  the  money  from  the  bequest  will  go 
into  the  forestry  and  environmental  studies 
endowment  to  provide  scholarships  in 
Sullivan's  name,  research  and  assistantships, 
and  funding  for  some  faculty  research,  says 
Dean  Benjamin  Jayne. 

After  graduating  from  Duke,  Sullivan  went 
to  southwestern  Georgia  to  work  in  his  uncle's 
lumber  company,  later  striking  out  on  his 
own  to  build  one  of  the  state's  largest  timber 
holdings.  He  once  estimated  that  he  planted 
more  than  40  million  pine  trees  during  his 
career.  Duke  President  Terry  Sanford  calls 
Sullivan's  bequest  "an  outstanding  example 
of  unselfish  giving  that  will  help  assure  the 
finest  education  in  forestry  and  environ- 
mental studies  for  generations  of  Duke  stu- 
dents to  come."  Sanford  gives  much  of  the 
credit  for  the  gift  to  Dean  Jayne,  who  "has 
worked  tirelessly  to  build  the  school's  na- 
tional and  international  reputation." 

Jayne  says  the  bequest  will  allow  the 
school  to  overcome  its  long-standing  inabil- 
ity to  offer  substantial  financial  aid  to  its  159 
students. 

The  forestry  school's  new  research  center 
will  promote  private  investment  in  timber 
growing.  It  will  address  "the  critically  impor- 
tant aspect  of  future  timber  availability  in 
the  United  States,"  says  Dean  Jayne,  "by 
helping  stimulate  investment  in  forestry  from 
such  sources  as  pension  funds  and  limited 
partnerships."  Among  the  expected  off- 
shoots of  the  research  center:  special  inten- 
sive courses  for  foresters  and  tax  advisers, 
conferences,  research  in  all  areas  of  forest 
investment,  and  publications. 

Heading  the  center  is  William  K. 
Condrell,  senior  partner  in  the  Washington, 
DC,  law  firm  of  Steptoe  and  Johnson. 


Condrell  has  been  general  counsel  of  the 
Forest  Industries  Committee  on  Timber 
Valuation  and  Taxation  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  An  adjunct  professor  of  forest  taxation 
at  Duke,  he  has  been  editor  of  Timber  Tax 
Journal— a  national  source  of  information  on 
current  timber  tax  issues— since  1965.  Asso 
ciate  director  of  the  center  is  James  G.  Yoho, 
forest  economics  professor  at  Duke  from 
1957  to  1969.  Yoho  returns  to  Duke  after 
twelve  years  in  international  development 
work  with  International  Paper  Company, 
and  three  years  as  industrial  forestry  profes- 
sor at  Purdue.  He  also  has  held  numerous 
appointments  in  international  trade  matters 
with  private  forestry  organizations  and  gov- 
ernment  agencies. 

The  38-year-old  Forest  History  Society,  an 
organization  devoted  to  the  forest  and  con- 
servation history  of  North  America,  has 
moved  to  Duke  after  a  fifteen-year  affiliation 
with  the  University  of  California  at  Santa 
Cruz.  The  society,  which  has  2,300  mem- 
bers, selected  a  building  in  downtown 
Durham  for  its  headquarters.  Its  director, 
Harold  K.  Steen,  is  a  forester-historian  who 
holds  adjunct  professorships  at  the  forestry 
school  and  in  the  history  department. 

Steen  says  the  society  was  attracted  to 
Duke  because  of  its  forestry  and  history  pro- 
grams, and  its  library  resources.  The  organi- 
zation publishes  the  quarterly  Journal  of 
Forest  History  in  association  with  Duke 
Press,  and  conducts  contract  research  and 
studies  for  private  and  public  agencies. 

Duke  and  the  society  agreed  on  a  ten-year 
affiliation,  "with  ample  provisions  for 
renewal,"  says  Steen.  The  organization's 
research  programs,  publications,  and  library 
will  be  available  to  Duke  undergraduate  and 
graduate  programs. 


THE  HIDDEN 
DISEASE 

Preliminary  results  from  nationwide 
surveys  indicate  that  more  than  15 
million  Americans  may  be  suffering 
from  depression  without  realizing  it,  accord- 
ing to  a  Duke  Medical  Center  psychiatrist. 
Dr.  William  Zung  says  the  data  support  an 
earlier  study  at  Duke  in  which  researchers 
diagnosed  hidden  or  masked  depression  in 
143  cases  of  1,000  patients  seen  at  the  cen- 
ter's Family  Medicine  Clinic. 

"Clinical  depression  is  more  than  a  case  of 
the  blues,"  says  Zung.  "Other  symptoms  may 
include  forgetfulness,  a  persistent  loss  of 
appetite,  the  inability  to  sleep,  and  constant 
fatigue  or  restlessness.  The  problem  is  that 
many  people  fail  to  make  the  connection 
between  these  symptoms  and  clinical  depres- 
sion. That's  why  we  speak  of  it  as  being 
hidden  or  masked.  The  patient  senses  that 


something  is  wrong,  but  he  doesn't  know 
what.  Most  of  us  occasionally  have  insomnia 
or  feel  tired,  but  we  don't  have  these  and 
other  symptoms  of  depression  over  a  long 
I  period,  and  they  don't  occur  in  clusters." 

According  to  Zung,  the  condition  is  found 
in  children  as  well  as  adults,  with  the  highest 
incidence  in  people  ages  25  to  44.  Twice  as 
many  women  as  men  are  diagnosed  as  having 
the  disorder. 

"In  certain  cases,  depression  may  be  associ- 
ated with  a  chemical  imbalance  in  the  brain 
or  a  change  in  the  body  chemistry.  There  are 
different  kinds  of  depression,  each  requiring 
its  own  specialized  type  of  treatment,"  says 
Zung.  Antidepressant  drugs  are  often  used 
successfully  to  treat  depression,  "but  you've 
got  to  identify  it  before  you  can  treat  it." 

Zung  has  been  participating  in  nationwide 
projects  from  which  he  is  assembling  data 
about  depression.  For  more  than  twenty 
years,  general  practitioners  and  psychiatrists 
have  used  his  Self-Rating  Depression  Scale- 
now  translated  into  thirty  languages— to  help 
in  diagnosis.  Zung  describes  the  scale  as  a 
diagnostic  tool  for  monitoring  "the  emotion- 
al vital  signs"  of  a  patient.  It  consists  of 
twenty  statements,  each  of  which  relates  to  a 
specific  characteristic  of  clinical  depression 
in  four  areas:  physical,  psychological,  psycho- 
motor, and  mood.  The  patient  rates  the  state- 
ments according  to  how  applicable  they  are 
to  his  or  her  life  during  the  preceding  two 
weeks.  Examples  include:  I  get  tired  for  no 
reason;  I  have  crying  spells  orfeel  like  it;  I  am 
restless  and  can't  keep  still. 

By  using  a  simple  scoring  method,  physi- 
cians can  use  the  scale  in  conjunction  with 
their  own  clinical  observations  to  gauge  the 
patient's  emotional  state.  Many  older 
Americans  among  the  more  than  1  million 
who  participated  in  last  year's  National 
Health  Fair  Program  took  a  version  of  the 
Zung  scale.  Television  viewers  also  com- 
pleted the  scale  last  May  through  a  Lifetime 
Cable  Network  special  on  psychological 
problems  called  Your  Mental  Health.  Some  18 


million  homes  nationwide  subscribe  to  the 
network.  Viewers  were  asked  to  send  their 
responses  to  Zung. 

The  Duke  psychiatrist  is  also  compiling 
data  from  hundreds  of  physicians  participat- 
ing in  the  National  Depression  Evaluation 
Program,  an  effort  to  evaluate  the  usefulness 
of  the  Self-Rating  Depression  Scale  in  the 
everyday  management  of  depression. 

"The  scale  is  proving  useful  in  evaluating 
therapy  as  well  as  screening  for  depression," 
Zung  says,  noting  that  those  who  are  success- 
fully treated  tend  to  score  better  when  given 
the  scale  again.  Materials  in  the  program 
include  a  taped  interview  with  Zung  by 
comedian  Buddy  Hackett.  The  interview 
theme  is  recognizing  masked  depression  in 
general  medical  practice.  During  the  inter- 
view, Hackett  talks  about  his  own  battle  with 
depression  and  how  Zung  helped  him  over- 
come it. 

HOT  STUFF 

hen  you're  hot,  you're  hot,"  so 
the  expression  goes,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  November  18, 
1984,  issue  of  The  New  York  Times  Magazine, 
Duke  and  a  handful  of  other  colleges  and 
universities  are  virtually  smoking. 

As  defined  in  reporter  Michael  Winerip's 
article,  "Hot  Colleges  and  How  They  Get 
That  Way,"  hot  means  popular,  sought  after. 
"Hot  colleges  lead  to  hot  professional 
schools,  which  lead  to  hot  careers,  and,  pre- 
sumably, hot  lives,"  Winerip  writes.  Ranking 
with  Duke  in  this  rarified  atmosphere— 
though  Duke  emerged  as  the  cover  campus- 
are  such  schools  as  Brown,  the  University  of 
Virginia,  Stanford,  Georgetown,  and  West 
Point.  Since  1979,  applications  at  these 
schools  are  up  anywhere  from  31  percent  to 
45  percent  with  Duke  at  33  percent.  There's 
no  consensus,  the  author  notes,  on  which 
colleges  are  the  hottest  of  the  hot,  nor  any 
substantive  explanation  of  how  the  hot  got 
that  way.  "No  magic  formula  exists,  no  defi- 
nitive list  has  been  uncovered." 

There  is  consensus,  however,  that  com- 
petition among  college-bound  students  to 
go  to  the  "right"  schools  is  keener  than  ever, 
that  high  school  seniors  seem  more  eager  to 
please  and  less  willing  to  take  risks  in  the 
application  process.  As LanceOdden,  head- 
master at  Taft  Prep  in  Watertown,  Connecti- 
cut, views  them,  today's  high  school  students 
compose  the  first  generation  in  this  country 
that  fears  the  world  they're  going  out  into 
might  not  be  as  good  as  the  world  had  been 
before.  "That  means  the  extra  edge  is  impor- 
tant. In  a  meritocracy,  the  credential  is  more 
important  than  ever." 

High  school  students  and  colleges  alike 
are  engaged  in  the  heat  of  competition,  each 
group  hoping  for  a  warm  reception  from  the 
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other.  "Colleges  are  working  harder  than 
ever  to  make  themselves  hot,"  writes  Winerip. 
"This  high  school  generation's  ambition  is 
being  fueled  by  marketing  types  who  have 
taken  over  college  admissions  offices  in  the 
last  decade  and  who  saw  the  demographic 
writing  on  the  wall  years  before." 

Duke  President  Terry  Sanford  suggests  in 
the  article  that  his  school's  popularity  stems 
from  its  emphasis  on  liberal  arts,  and  that 
once  the  good  word  is  out,  it  develops  its  own 
momentum.  "There's  a  hot  line  that  runs  from 
the  college  students  to  their  high  school 
buddies." 

Duke  admissions  officials  say  it's  too  early 
to  measure  the  impact  of  the  Times  cover 
story,  but  there's  little  doubt  that  the  upbeat 
publicity  will  fan  the  flames  at  a  university 
that's  already  considered  a  hot  prospect  by 
high  school  students. 


CONVENTIONAL 
WISDOM 

Times  are  changing.  It  wasn't  long  ago 
that  a  visiting  representative  of  the 
military  might  consider  the  campus  a 
battleground  of  violently  clashing  ideas. 
Not  so  in  October,  when  General  Bernard 
Rogers,  NATO  supreme  commander  in 
Europe,  paid  a  visit  to  Duke.  Rogers  attracted 
a  crowd  of  students  that  almost  filled  Page 
Auditorium,  and  drew  an  appreciative  re- 
sponse to  his  thesis  that  "like  it  or  not,  the 
United  States  is  indeed  a  superpower  with 
super  responsibilities." 

The  heart  of  the  Rogers  message:  the 
smart  NATO  strategy  is  to  hike  expenditures 
for  conventional  arms.  But  the  strategy  is  far 
from  being  put  in  place.  Rogers  said  the  con- 
ventional-weapons gap  between  NATO  and 
the  Warsaw  Pact  is  widening.  If  the  current 
disparities  persist,  the  only  effective 
response  to  a  Soviet-inspired  attack  would  be 
the  nuclear  response.  "By  declining  to  pay 
the  bill  for  adequate  conventional  forces, 
our  nations  have  mortgaged  NATO's  defense 
to  nuclear  weapons,"  he  said. 

Over-reliance  on  nuclear  weapons,  Rogers 
went  on,  could  encourage  Soviet  adventur- 
ism: "A  threat  based  on  nuclear  suicide  is  not 
credible."  An  effective  deterrent,  by  his 
definition,  grows  out  of  a  "flexible  response" 
doctrine.  "The  goal  is  to  make  potential 
costs  to  the  aggressor  outweigh  any  gains. 
You  reach  that  goal  through  a  range  of 
responses  designed  to  create  uncertainty  in 
the  mind  of  the  aggressor.  Greater 
uncertainty  means  aggression  is  less  likely." 
Lacking  flexibility,  NATO  is  opening  the 
door  to  the  Soviets  for  what  Rogers  called 
their  main  policy  goal:  "intimidation  and 
coercion  of  Western  Europe  without  ever 
having  to  fire  a  shot." 


"We  don't  need  to  match  Soviet  forces 
one-to-one,"  Rogers  acknowledged,  but 
NATO  should  be  equipped  to  deliver  a 
"proportional  response"  to  any  aggression. 
He  said  that  to  adequately  support  the 
Western  alliance,  each  "leg"  of  the  "triad"  of 
forces— strategic  nuclear,  theater  (or  short- 
range)  nuclear,  and  conventional— has  to  be 
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firm.  "The  Soviet  Union  and  the  Warsaw 
Pact  have  engaged  in  an  unrelenting  military 
buildup,  quantitatively  and  qualitatively. 
The  day  has  gone  when  we  could  take 
comfort  in  the  belief  that  our  qualitative 
advantage  is  greater  than  the  Soviet 
quantitative  advantage. 

"If  you  knew  everything  I  know,  you'd 
believe  everything  I'd  say,"  Rogers  told  the 
crowd.  It  was  a  well-received  applause  line.  A 
competing  message,  on  the  stationing  of 
medium-range  nuclear  missiles  in  Europe, 
was  delivered  by  two  protestors  outside  the 
auditorium.  Their  sign  read,  "For  the  sake  of 
humanity,  don't  do  it." 


POLITICAL 
PREFERENCES 

According  to  the  results  of  a  mock 
election  and  a  telephone  poll— 
both  conducted  shortly  before  the 
1984  presidential  election— Duke  students 
shared  the  national  presidential  preference 
for  Ronald  Reagan  over  Walter  Mondale.  But 
the  undergraduate  preference  in  the  North 
Carolina  senatorial  race  between  Senator 
Jesse  Helms  and  Governor  Jim  Hunt  placed 
students  far  to  the  left  of  the  majority  of 
voters  in  the  state. 

The  mock  election,  conducted  in  late 
October  by  the  College  Republicans  and  the 
Duke  Democrats,  revealed  a  narrow  prefer- 
ence for  Reagan,  who  received  49.8  percent 
of  the  vote  from  among  1,205  undergradu- 
ates. Mondale  received  48.7  percent  of  the 


vote  while  Libertarian  candidate  David 
Bergland  received  1.5  percent.  Of  1,156  stu- 
dents who  voted  in  the  state  senatorial  race, 

68.5  percent  chose  Hunt,  27.9  percent  chose 
Helms,  and  3.6  percent  went  for  Libertarian 
Bob  Emory. 

A  total  of  256  Duke  undergraduates  were 
randomly  selected  and  interviewed  by  phone 
for  the  poll,  sponsored  by  The  Chronicle,  the 
student  newspaper.  According  to  the  poll, 

56.6  percent  preferred  Reagan,  while  40.6 
percent  preferred  Mondale.  Another  2.8 
percent  preferred  other  candidates  or  were 
undecided.  Some  84  percent  of  the  under- 
graduates surveyed  said  they  were  registered 
to  vote— a  fourth  of  them  in  North  Carolina. 
Of  the  registered  student  voters,  54.2  per- 
cent supported  Reagan,  44  percent  supported 
Mondale,  and  1.8  percent  supported  other 
candidates  or  were  undecided. 

The  telephone  poll  produced  results  close 
to  the  national  outcome  in  the  presidential 
race.  Duke  undergraduates  were  only  a  few 
percentage  points  off  the  national  figures  of 
59  percent  for  Reagan  and  41  percent  for 
Mondale. 

Contrasting  sharply  with  statewide  poli- 
tical sentiment  that  gave  Helms  52  percent 
of  the  vote  and  Hunt  48  percent,  Duke 
undergraduates  in  the  telephone  poll  who 
were  registered  to  vote  in  North  Carolina 
overwhelmingly  supported  Hunt  by  a  76.4  to 
16.4  percent  margin.  The  remaining  stu- 
dents were  undecided. 

"I  think  students  have  been  more  con- 
cerned with  their  careers  than  before,"  James 
David  Barber,  James  B.  Duke  political  sci- 
ence professor,  told  The  Chronicle.  Barber 
agreed  that  campus  support  for  Reagan 
pointed  to  a  shift  to  conservatism.  Colleague 
David  Price,  state  Democratic  chairman,  said 
students  are  counting  on  the  recent  eco- 
nomic upturn  to  benefit  them  in  the  job 
market,  a  position  he  termed  "very  short- 
sighted." Price  said  the  Hunt  landslide  in  the 
campus  vote  was  "a  combination  of  a  strong 
anti-Helms  and  pro-Hunt  attitudes."  He  was 
not  surprised  that  Hunt  had  great  appeal  to 
North  Carolina  students.  "Jim  Hunt  was 
their  governor  throughout  high  school  and 
he  has  a  positive  image  that  North  Carolina 
students  would  be  aware  of." 

In  a  student  interview  with  George 
McGovern,  the  former  U.S.  senator  and  1984 
candidate  for  the  presidential  nomination 
was  asked  to  comment  on  the  student  mock 
election  and  poll.  McGovern,  a  visiting  pro- 
fessor at  Duke,  said  students  are  becoming 
more  conservative,  "just  as  the  whole  coun- 
try is.  Back  in  1972, 1  would  have  carried  the 
Duke  campus  maybe  2-to-l.  There's  no  Viet- 
nam War  to  stir  students  up.  Times  are  com- 
paratively prosperous,  they're  career-oriented, 
and  they're  reverting  more  to  a  normal  pat- 
tern because  there's  nothing  right  now  to 
break  them  out  of  that  pattern." 
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The  War  Everyone  Lost— And  Won: 
America's  Intervention  in  Vietnam's 
Twin  Struggles 

By  Timothy].  Lomperis  Ph.D. '81.  Baton  Rouge: 
Louisiana  State  University  Press,  1984.  176pp. 

hen  the 
smoke  clears, 
the  side  with 
the  most  sol- 
diers  still 
standing  on 
the  battle- 
field is  usual- 
ly considered  the  winner.  At  least  that's  the 
conventional  method  by  which  the  score  is 
kept  during  wartime— the  victories  of  Pyrrhus 
and  his  descendants  notwithstanding.  Thus 
on  April  30,  1975,  when  the  last  Americans 
scrambled  onto  helicopters  from  the  roof  of 
the  U.S.  embassy  and  without  so  much  as  a 
decent  interval,  units  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese army  marched  into  Saigon  (soon  to 
be  renamed  Ho  Chi  Minh  City),  the  out- 
come appeared  to  be  clear.  As  Timothy  J. 
Lomperis,  assistant  professor  of  political 
science  at  Duke,  observes  in  The  War  Every- 
one Lost— And  Won:  "To  most  Americans, 
the  war  in  Vietnam  seems  to  have  been  a 
great  defeat  for  the  United  States,  a  triumph 
for  the  communist  forces  in  Vietnam." 

But  Lomperis,  a  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency  analyst  in  Saigon  in  1973,  attempts 
to  undermine  such  a  logical  consensus  by 
insisting  in  his  conclusion  that  most  Ameri- 
cans also  saw  the  war  as  "a  vindication  of  the 
revolutionary  strategy  of  people's  war."  Fur- 
ther, he  maintains  that  the  communists  were 
guilty  of  "fraud"  and  "cheating,"  and  were 
"hypocritical"  because  in  their  victory  they 
were  not  true  to  their  own  strategy."  As  a 
result,  Lomperis  asserts,  "although  they  won, 
they  also  lost." 


"In  adopting  a 

conventional  war 

strategy,  the  communists 

won  by  a  means  they 

should  have  lost.  The 

United  States,  on  the 

other  hand,  lost  by 

default  what  it  could 

have  won." 

—from  The  War  Everyone  Lost— Ami  Won 


This  kind  of  ambiguous  sophistry  is  not 
only  silly  and  unsound;  it  is  dangerous. 
Lomperis  himself  hints  as  much  in  various 
parts  of  his  argumentative  tract.  For  exam- 
ple, he  quotes  North  Vietnam's  Le  Duan, 
writing  in  Nhan  Dan  (People's  Daily)  in  1970 
that  "There  has  never  been  nor  will  there 
ever  be  a  single  formula  for  carrying  out 
revolution  that  is  appropriate  to  all  circum- 
stances and  times... The  whole  question 
depends  on  the  concrete  conditions  of 
history." 

The  author  suggests  that  if  we  leam  the 
correct  lessons  from  our  experiences  in 
Southeast  Asia,  perhaps  we  won't  make  the 
same  errors  when  we  undertake  the  task  of 
stemming  "the  world  revolutionary  tide  of 
socialism"  in  other  hemispheres.  "Those 
who  contend,  for  example,  that  the  lesson  of 
Vietnam  is  that  the  United  States  should 


adopt  a  policy  of  total  nonintervention,"  he 
writes,  "are  obviously  basing  this  view  on  the 
perception  that  the  United  States  failed  in 
its  intervention  and  therefore  should  not  try 
again.  Granted,  the  United  States  failed,  but 
the  crucial  point  is  not  so  much  the  failure  it- 
self as  it  is  the  nature  and  extent  of  this 
failure." 

America's  "victory"  in  Vietnam,  he  says, 
consisted  of  forcing  the  Vietnamese  to  alter 
their  tactics  from  the  1968  Tet  Offensive 
through  1975,  and  to  shift  to  a  strategy  of 
conventional  warfare.  Lomperis  concedes, 
however,  that  "the  manner  in  which  the 
United  States  succeeded  was  something  like 
swatting  a  fly  with  a  sledgehammer,  and  after 
such  an  effort,  one  hesitates  to  get  enthusias- 
tic about  recommending  future  applications." 

There  are  additional  problems  with  The 
War  Everyone  Lost— And  Won,  apart  from  its 
thesis  and  occasionally  snide  tone.  Lomperis 
depends  quite  heavily  on  a  relatively  small 
number  of  academic  sources,  particularly 
Guenter  Lewy  and  Joseph  Buttinger,  as  well 
as  on  journalistic  accounts  and  the  memoirs 
of  interested  participants  like  General 
William  Westmoreland  and  the  CIA's  Frank 
Snepp.  At  the  same  time,  one  of  his  pivotal 
contentions,  that  "for  the  Vietnamese  the 
idea  of  legitimacy  is  most  clearly  subsumed 
under  the  Chinese  concept  of  the  Mandate 
of  Heaven,"  is  not  substantiated  at  all,  al- 
though it  may  well  be  true. 

People's  war,  and  whatever  lessons  it  may 
teach,  are  extremely  slippery  matters.  As 
defined  and  codified— but  certainly  not 
invented— by  Mao  Zedong,  people's  war  is  a 
strategy  of  the  weak  against  the  strong, 
especially  when  the  strong  are  foreign  in- 
vaders or  colonial  occupiers.  As  expressed  by 
Chairman  Mao,  it  is  a  deceptively  simple 
concept:  The  enemy  advances,  we  retreat; 
the  enemy  camps,  we  harass;  the  enemy 


HAVING  IT  ALL 

Continued  from  page  1 1 

Kerckhoff  won't  buy  that.  "I  don't  think  many 
of  us  go  around,  in  any  meaningful  way, 
worrying  about  that.  If  we  did,  we'd  do  a  lot  of 
other  things  that  we  don't  do  in  order  to  do 
something  about  that." 

Whatever  the  reason,  Yuppies  have  set  the 
trend  for  the  rest  of  America.  Even  Durham, 
Duke's  home  and  Yuppie  breeding  ground, 
has  not  been  left  unscathed— or  unscaf- 
folded— by  the  influence.  Historical,  brick 


tobacco  warehouses  have  been  converted 
into  chic,  and  expensive,  loft  apartments. 
Main  Street  near  East  Campus  has  witnessed 
the  revamping  of  a  formerly  nondescript 
landmark  warehouse  section  into  a  smart 
shopping  mall  with  gourmet  foods,  antique 
book  and  furniture  shops,  and  restaurants 
with  ceiling  fans  and  Sunday  brunch.  One  of 
the  city's  first  serious  health  food  restaurants 
—no  meat  and  no  smoking— has  remodeled 
and  expanded.  It  now  features  a  sleek  bar  sur- 
rounded by  booths  and  tables  for  dining  and 
smoking,  and,  yes,  an  invasion  of  Levelors. 


Yuppies,  satirized  in  books,  targeted  for 
marketing,  and  lured  by  political  parties, 
work  hard  to  earn  the  status  symbols  of  a 
driven  lifestyle  set  forth  from  birth.  It's  not 
that  of  their  parents  but  it  is  all  theirs— and 
ours.  "The  desire  for  a  career,  the  desire  for  a 
ticket  to  something,  and  the  need  to  have 
that  sense  of 'I  know  exactly  where  I'm  going' 
is,  I  think,  very  strong,"  says  Duke's  Kerck- 
hoff. "And  whether  you  attribute  that  to 
the  bomb,  or  the  baby  boom,  competi- 
tion, I  don't  know.  I  sense  that  the  change  is 
real."  B 
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retreats,  we  attack.  But  people's  war  does  not 
travel  well,  and  only  in  China  did  such  a 
matter  of  strategy  and  tactics  become  signifi- 
cantly intertwined  with  revolutionary 
doctrine  to  such  an  extent  that  it  evolved 
into  an  article  of  faith. 

Still,  after  having  fought  a  classic  people's 
war  for  two  decades,  China  invaded  Viet- 
nam in  1979  with  a  conventional  force  in 
order  to  teach  their  former  allies  "a  lesson," 
only  to  have  their  noses  bloodied  by  a  resili- 
ent and  outnumbered  Vietnamese  army.  In 
the  years  since,  the  Chinese  have  an- 
nounced that  people's  war  would  no  longer 
be  the  operative  defensive  strategy  of  their 
newly-modernized  People's  Liberation  Army. 

The  Russians  defeated  Napoleon  and 
Hitler  using  the  principles  of  people's  war, 
but  when  the  time  came  to  repress  the 
Afghan  insurgency,  the  Soviets  chose  in- 
stead to  apply  the  lessons  they  learned 
quelling  urban  uprisings  in  various  Eastern 
European  nations  in  the  post-World  War  II 
period,  i.e.,  by  simply  rolling  in  the  tanks. 
The  best  they  have  been  able  to  do  by  way  of 
innovation  has  been  to  adopt  the  use  of 
heavy  bombing  of  civilian  targets,  rapid 
deployment  of  troops  by  helicopter,   and 


playing  musical-prime-ministers  in  the 
capital— the  sum  total  of  what  they  learned 
watching  the  Americans  get  sucked  into  the 
mire  of  Southeast  Asia. 

In  hindsight,  Lomperis,  says  that  he  does 
"not  subscribe  to  the  view  that  the  Ameri- 
cans had  lost  the  struggle  even  before  they 
began"  their  involvement  in  Vietnam.  I 
believe— and  have  for  more  than  fifteen 
years— that  the  intervention  was  morally 
flawed  from  the  outset,  despite  the  good 
intentions  of  some  of  those  involved  in  the 
effort.  I  agree  with  one  of  the  latter,  Daniel 
Ellsberg,  who  came  to  feel  that  "we  weren't 


on  the  wrong  side;  we  were  the  wrong  side." 
There  are,  to  be  sure,  some  unpleasant 
truths  to  be  told  about  the  North  Viet- 
namese, some  of  which  are  detailed  in  this 
book.  In  their  early  history,  the  Vietnamese 
tended  to  imitate  their  historical  arch- 
enemies, the  Chinese,  and  their  more  recent 
adversaries,  the  Americans,  in  "manifesting 
destiny"  through  territorial  expansion.  After 
taking  power  in  1975  they  drove  thousands 
of  their  loyal  citizens  of  Chinese  descent  to 
sea  in  boats  behind  the  scandalous  excuse  of 
"internal  security."  They  had  made  a  mess  of 
their  economy,  especially  agriculture,  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  now  borrowing  Chinese 
attempts  to  reverse  collectivization  in  the 
countryside  and  reintroduce  initiatives  and 
incentives.  And  they  have  crossed  their 
border  to  overthrow  a  neighboring  regime,  if 
only  to  put  an  end  to  the  Khmer  Rouge  holo- 
caust, and  are  today  bogged  down  in  a 
struggle  in  which  they  are  on  the  receiving 
end  of  the  lessons  of  people's  war. 

—Mark  I.  Pinsky  '69 

Pinsky,  a  freelance  writer,  spent  fifteen  months 
working  as  an  editorial  adviser  to  the  Xinhua  (New 
China)  News  Agency  in  Peking  during  1982  and 
1983,  and  traveling  throughout  Asia. 


QUICKSAND 


OF  CONFUSION 


lmost  a  decade  since 
the  end  of  American 
involvement  in  Viet- 
nam, the  national 
foreign  policy  con- 
sensus shattered  by 
that  war  has  yet  to  be 
rebuilt,  two  political 
scientists  say  in  a  new  book. 

U.S.  foreign  policy  is  in  disarray,  "and  only 
the  truest  of  true  believers  any  longer  believe 
the  Reaganite  nostalgia  and  nostrums  will 
create  order  out  of  shambles,"  say  Ole  R. 
Holsti  of  Duke  and  James  N.  Rosenau  of  the 
University  of  Southern  California.  "The 
president  offers  periodic  assurances  that  only 
'staying  the  course'  will  ensure  better  days, 
but  Americas  allies,  and  perhaps  adversaries 
as  well,  search  for  some  bedrock  of  coher- 
ence beneath  the  quicksand  of  confusion." 
Holsti,  George  V  Allen  professor  of 
political  science,  and  Rosenau,  director  of 
the  Institute  for  Transnational  Studies  at 
USC,  are  the  authors  of  American  Leadership 
in  World  Affairs:  Vietnam  and  the  Breakdown 
of  Consensus  (Allen  6k  Unwin).  They  base 
their  thesis  on  surveys  in  1976  and  1980  of 
more  than  2,200  American  political  leaders, 
military  officers,  foreign  service  officers, 
labor  officials,  business  executives,  and 
others. 
The  study  originated  in  the  suspicion  that 


political  fallout  from  the  Vietnam  war  would 
last  beyond  its  conclusion,  Holsti  says. 
Among  the  major  findings: 

•  American  leaders  remain  "strikingly 
divided"  on  a  broad  range  of  foreign  policy 
questions,  far  exceeding  any  divisions  that 
existed  between  Pearl  Harbor  and  the 
mid-1960s. 

•  The  Vietnam  war  was  a  turning  point  in 
American  history,  and  among  its  casualties 
are  20-year-old  foreign  policy  precepts  that 
are  regarded  as  "virtually  self-evident  truths 
about  international  affairs"  and  America's 
role  in  the  world. 

•  The  effects  of  defeat  in  Vietnam  indeed 
have  lasted  well  beyond  the  end  of  the  war  in 
1975. 

Despite  missteps  in  Lebanon  and  other 
places,  blaming  all  the  nation's  foreign 
policy  woes  on  "unique  deficiencies"  of  the 
Reagan  administration  is  misleading 
because  the  opposition  Democrats  "have 
demonstrated  neither  greater  unity  nor 
notably  creative  solutions  to  these 
problems,"  Holsti  says. 

The  Duke  researcher  says  the  fundamental 
issues  besetting  U.S.  foreign  policy  appear  to 
go  beyond  the  leadership  abilities  of  recent 
presidents  and  their  parties.  "All  recent 
administrations,  whether  Democratic  or 
Republican,  have  failed  in  efforts  to  forge  a 
post-Vietnam  consensus  on  foreign  policy. 
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Since  Vietnam,  we've  been  a  badly  divided 
country  on  foreign  policy  issues,  and  that's 
why  we  haven't  had  many  foreign  policy 
triumphs.  Much  of  the  division  has  been 
along  clear  ideological  lines." 

That  Americans  were  divided  during  the 
war  itself  is  no  secret,  Holsti  and  Rosenau  say 
in  the  book.  "That  long  after  its  conclusion 
the  war  would  continue  to  divide 
Americans— specifically,  because  it  would 
serve  as  the  source  of  quite  divergent  lessons' 
that  would  be  offered  as  prescriptions  to 
guide  the  future  conduct  of  the  nation's 
foreign  policy— was  far  from  self-evident  in 
1975,"  they  write. 

Today,  they  say,  both  supporters  and  critics 
of  U.S.  policy  in  Central  America,  the 
Middle  East,  and  elsewhere  cite  "the  lessons 
of  Vietnam"  to  buttress  their  arguments. 
Vietnam  remains  a  mother  lode  from  which 
to  "extract  nuggets  of  wisdom"  to  guide 
foreign  policy  in  the  world's  hotspots,  Holsti 
and  Rosenau  found,  but  "those  engaged  in 
the  enterprise  seem  unable  to  agree  on 
which  nuggets  are  real  gold,  and  which  are 
merely  fool's  gold." 

The  Vietnam  experience,  they  say, 
abounds  in  ironies,  "not  the  least  of  which  is 
that  an  American  effort  to  prevent  the 
unification  by  force  of  Vietnam  ended  in  a 
unified  Vietnam  and  a  disunited  United 
States."  ■ 
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new  Zenith  computer 
absolutely  free! 

The  IBM-compatible  Z-150 
PC  allows  you  to  run 
virtually  all  software 
designed  for  the  IBM  PC. 
Enhanced  features  include  a 
320K  memory,  storage  that 
can  expand  up  to  640K, 
dual  514"  disk  drives,  and  4  open 
expansion  slots  to  add  peripherals, 
detached  keyboard  even  has  a 
"smarter",  more  logical  key  layout 
make  it  especially  "user  friendly". 
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POPULAR  SOFTWARE  PACKAGES: 

Microsoft  Word  —  Perhaps  the  most 
powerful,  yet  easy  to  use  word 
processing  package  available.  Word 
lets  you  do  more  than  any  other 
program  could  before. 

Multiplan  —  The  electronic  worksheet 
that  enhances  decision-making 
productivity.  You  do  the  brainwork 
and  it  does  the  tedious  calculations. 
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It  was  a  cold,  cold  February  in 
Durham— so  cold  that  Duke's 
Alumni  House  had  to  contend  with 
a  frozen  water  pipe.  As  fate  and  bad 
luck  would  have  it,  the  pipe  burst 
directly  above  the  magazine's  of- 
fices. The  first  item  to  be  dragged 
away  from  the  ensuing  waterfall:  a 
personal  computer  that  risked  be- 
coming waterlogged. 

Among  the  somewhat  soggy 
editorial  staff,  that  gesture  symbol- 
ized how  closely  tied  we  are  to  the 
electronic  age.  Our  personal  com- 
puters have  become  integral  to  our 
working  lives.  Warming  up  the  PC 
has  become  as  natural,  and  as  neces- 
sary, as  switching  on  the  office 
lights.  In  the  production  and  edit- 
ing of  copy,  the  PCs  have,  for  the 
Duke  Magazine  editors,  replaced 
the  typewriter.  Having  the  addition- 
al capacity  to  "talk"  to  typesetting 
equipment  over  a  telephone  line, 
they  have  also  made  keyboard  type- 
setting almost  obsolete. 

One  of  the  individuals  who  has 
helped  shape  the  computer  revolu- 
tion, IBM's  Lewis  Branscomb,  leads 
this  issue.  Branscomb  is  chief  scien- 
tist of  IBM,  and  has  held  an  impres- 
sive assortment  of  science  policy- 
making positions.  Author  Peter 
Maas,  pictured  on  the  back  cover,  is 
computer-oriented  in  a  different 


sense:  Like  Duke  Magazine's  editori- 
al staff,  the  author  of  Serpico  and 
The  Valachi  Papers  no  longer  simply 
writes,  he  word-processes.  The  third 
subject  of  this  issue's  alumni  profiles 
has  his  own  computer  connections. 
Benton  &  Bowles,  the  international 
advertising  agency  run  by  Roy 
Bostock,  has  included  computer- 
maker  Digital  Equipment  Corpora- 
tion among  its  accounts.  Bostock 
notes  that  the  startling  visual  effects 
generated  by  computer  are  having  a 
profound  effect  on  his  industry. 

The  success  of  these  alumni  in 
three  distinct  fields  says  a  lot  about 
their  Duke  experiences.  And  each 
is  continuing  as  a  contributor  to 
campus  life:  Bostock  has  come  to 
campus  to  talk  with  classes  on  issues 
in  advertising.  Branscomb  has  been 
a  guest  speaker  in  a  science  and 
public  affairs  lecture  series.  And 
Maas  is  on  a  committee  of  the  uni- 
versity's arts  and  sciences  campaign 
dedicated  to  perpetuating  the 
memory  of  Duke  professor  William 
Blackburn.  The  committee  is  work- 
ing to  build  a  $3-million  endow- 
ment in  support  of  the  university's 
program  in  imaginative  writing— 
the  sort  of  program  that  promises  to 
produce  future  Peter  Maases. 

—the  editors 
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DUKE  PERSPECTIVES 


COMPUTING 
STRATEGIES 
FOR  BIG  BLUE 


BYROBERTJ.BLIWISE 


LEWIS  BRANSCOMB 


SCIENTIST  FOR  AN  ELECTRONIC  AGE 


An  IBM  vice  president,  Branscomb  is  a  national 

figure  in  science  policy  and  a  major  force  in  the 

computer  revolution. 


It's  been  cited  as  the  pre-eminent 
example  of  good  management  prac- 
tices. It's  been  attacked  as  a  reckless 
abuser  of  market  power.  It's  Big  Blue  of 
Armonk,  New  York.  In  many  ways  the  story 
of  the  corporation  is  the  story  of  the  com- 
puter; and  as  the  computer's  contribution 
grows,  the  corporation's  influence  is 
inescapable. 

He  jokes  about  his  open-ended  job  de- 
scription, but  Lewis  Branscomb  '45  is  one  of 
the  chief  forces  propelling  IBM  through  the 
computer  revolution.  Branscomb,  aside  from 
holding  a  corporate  vice  presidency,  is  IBM's 
chief  scientist.  The  position  gives  him  the 
role,  as  that  job  description  puts  it,  of  "guid- 
ing the  corporation's  scientific  and  technical 
programs  to  ensure  that  they  meet  long-term 
needs."  He  heads  a  small,  revolving  group  of 
IBM  technical  experts  who  advise  the  cor- 
poration on  research,  development,  and 
marketing  strategies.  Branscomb  likes  to 
boast  of  IBM's  research  commitment  to  basic 
science;  and  he  encourages  his  staff,  nearly 
all  with  Ph.D.'s,  to  pursue  their  own  interests 
and  initiatives  much  as  they  would  in  uni- 
versity laboratories.  His  time  at  IBM  has 
coincided  with  a  host  of  scientific  advances. 


Among  them:  the  incredible  shrinking  com- 
puter memory  chip,  which  can  now  store  a 
million  bits  of  information. 

Branscomb  has  played  a  part  in  shaping 
science  policy  in  an  even  larger  context.  In 
1979,  he  was  appointed  by  President  Jimmy 
Carter  to  the  National  Science  Board;  and 
in  the  spring  of  1980,  he  began  a  four-year 
term  as  chairman.  The  board  is  the  policy- 
making body  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  which  funds  a  good  part  of  the 
university  science  research  in  the  United 
States.  After  joining  IBM,  he  took  over  the 
presidency  of  the  American  Physical  Socie- 
ty—an unusual  assignment,  for  an  industry 
scientist,  in  an  organization  of  academics. 
Equally  unusual  is  the  triple  honor  of  his 
membership  in  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  the  National  Academy  of  Engi- 
neering, and  the  National  Academy  of  Pub- 
lic Administration. 

If  there's  a  scientific  method  to  Lewis 
Branscomb's  career,  it's  a  method  that  values 
eclecticism.  This  is  a  scientist  enamored  of 
crossing  boundaries— fields-of-knowledge 
boundaries,  geographic  boundaries.  Earlier 
this  year  he  served  as  an  American  delegate 
to  a  conference  of  thirty  nations  on  the 
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future  of  the  treaty  governing  international 
operations  in  Antarctica.  In  his  National 
Science  Board  days  Branscomb  took  an  in- 
terest in  Antarctica  issues.  And  now  there's  a 
lasting  reminder  of  his  contribution— a  gla- 
cier there  named  in  his  honor. 

Far  away  in  spirit  and  in  geography  from 
the  corporate  colossus  of  high-technology, 
Branscomb  was  born  in  Thomas  Wolfe's 
hometown  of  Asheville,  North  Carolina.  As 
a  boarding-school  student  he  received  what 
he  calls  "a  classical  Southern  education"  in 
the  village  of  Bell  Buckle,  Tennessee— popu- 
lation 365  on  Saturday  night,  when  the 
farmers  were  in  town."  His  father,  a  Rhodes 
scholar,  became  a  professor  of  New  Testa- 
ment theology,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  at  Duke, 
later  director  of  the  library,  and  finally  chan- 
cellor of  Vanderbilt  University  in  Tennessee. 
In  the  middle  of  his  senior  year,  Branscomb 
left  high  school  for  a  World  War  II  "acceler- 
ated trajectory"  through  Duke.  Although 
officially  a  physics  major,  he  also  completed 
the  requirements  for  a  major  in  political  sci- 
ence. While  juggling  his  dual-major 
demands,  he  worked  himself  through  the 
ranks  of  The  Chronicle,  the  student  news- 
paper, to  become  editor.  He  graduated  one 
month  after  turning  19. 

Courtesy  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  Branscomb 
went  off  to  the  Philippines.  Duly  armed  with 
a  science  degree,  he  anticipated  a  "high- 
technology  assignment,"  but  ended  up  as 
commanding  officer  of  a  large  barge.  "It  had 
no  engines,  no  propeller,  yet  it  taught  me  a 
lot  about  Navy  bureaucracy  and  survival." 
After  the  war,  he  went  to  graduate  school  at 
Harvard,  studying  physics  and  broadening 
his  interests  to  include  astrophysics,  geo- 
physics, and  other  subjects.  In  1951  came  a 
research  job  at  the  National  Bureau  of  Stan- 
dards. His  first  assignment  engaged  him  in 
an  experiment  that  verified  an  astrophysical 
theory  for  explaining  the  surface  tempera- 
ture of  the  sun.  That  project  led  to  a  twenty- 
year  career  of  research  into  the  structure  and 
properties  of  negative  ions— atomic  particles 
with  negative  charge,  and  eventually  to  his 
appointment  as  chief  of  the  bureau's  Atomic 
Physics  Division. 

In  1962,  he  left  to  help  create  the  Joint 
Institute  for  Laboratory  Astrophysics  in 
Boulder,  Colorado.  The  institute  largely 
devotes  itself  to  studying  physical  and 
chemical  processes  in  extreme  conditions— 
the  sort  of  conditions  that  characterize  stars. 
Its  scientists  combine  laboratory  work, 
theoretical  atomic  physics,  and  theoretical 
astrophysics.  After  seven  years  there  it  was 
back  to  the  Bureau  of  Standards  for  Brans- 
comb, this  time  with  a  presidential  appoint- 
ment as  director.  His  main  contribution,  he 
says,  was  to  "foster  a  change  in  attitude 
toward  the  bureau  and  recognition  of  its 
potential  as  the  government's  instrument  for 
stimulating  industrial  science  and  technol- 


"Some  people  fear  the 

computer  may  be 

isolating  or 

dehumanizing.  I  believe 

it  has  exactly  the 

opposite  effect." 


ogy."  Science  magazine  simply  gave  him  the 
label  "the  man  who  aroused  the  low-profile 
and  somewhat  sleepy  agency  to  eminence." 

The  shift  to  IBM  in  1972  was,  for  Brans- 
comb, a  radical  reorientation.  He  accepted 
the  IBM  offer,  he  says,  because  it  sounded 
like  the  most  interesting  job  in  the  world— at 
least  for  someone  concerned  about  whether 
the  world  will  learn  to  use  its  technology 
intelligently.  "One  of  the  reasons  I  took  the 
job  is  because  I  had  never  been  in  industry 
and  had  never  studied  in  graduate  school 
most  of  the  scientific  subjects  that  were  vital 
to  this  industry,"  he  says,  "because  they  didn't 
exist  while  I  was  in  graduate  school.  So  I 
figured  it  was  time  to  go  back  to  school 
again.  I  decided  IBM  would  be  a  more  inter- 
esting school  to  go  to  than  a  university. 

"I  went  for  another  reason— and  I'm  seri- 
ous about  this,  though  it  sounds  a  little 
romantic.  I  really  believe  deeply  that  the 
future  of  the  world  depends  to  a  significant 
degree  on  the  attitude  that  people  take 
toward  the  use  of  technology.  And  I  believe 
that  whether  they  choose  to  embrace  tech- 
nology correctly  as  a  means  or  solution  to 
the  world's  problems  rather  than  as  a  threat  is 
heavily  dependent  upon  their  experience 
with  today's  technology  in  today's  world. 
The  technology  that's  most  likely  to  deter- 
mine that  outcome  is  information  technol- 
ogy. The  company  that's  most  likely  to  have 
an  influence  on  how  that  turns  out  is  IBM." 

Branscomb  bristles  at  any  portrayal  of  IBM 
as  an  imitator  rather  than  an  innovator— the 
characterization  that  author  Robert  Sobel 
gave  the  corporation  in  his  unauthorized 
"biography,"  IBM:  Colossus  in  Transition.  The 
outstanding  feature  of  IBM's  recent  history, 
according  to  Branscomb,  is  its  propensity  to 
change.  "We  are  in  many  respects  swifter  to 
respond  to  the  marketplace  than  lots  of 
middle-sized  companies;  and  indeed  in  some 
respects  it's  easier  for  us,  because  we  have  the 
financial  resiliency.  I  don't  fault  the  well- 
known  properties  of  small  companies  to  be 
light-footed  and  swift-moving  and  imagina- 
tive. What  I  object  to  is  a  Boston  Consulting 
Group-Harvard  Business  School  Model  of 
the  geneaology  of  a  corporation  that  says 


inevitably  they  start  bright-eyed  and  bushy- 
tailed,  attracting  growth,  and  then  they  go 
through  a  maturing,  consolidating  phase, 
and  then  they  go  through  a  market-share 
quest,  and  finally  they  go  through  a  dinosaur 
phase.  That  may  have  happened  to  a  lot  of 
badly-managed  businesses,  but  there's 
absolutely  nothing  inevitable  about  it.  And 
if  you  take  any  period  in  IBM's  history  and 
had  asked  the  business  school  pundits  to 
predict  IBM's  future  ten  years  ahead,  they 
would  have  always  predicted  the  dinosaur 
effect.  The  mysterious  thing  is  it  has  never 
happened." 

But  the  best-selling  bible  of  good  manage- 
ment, In  Search  of  Excellence,  whose  verdict 
on  IBM  is  that  it  has  passed  "all  hurdles  for 
excellent  performance,"  considers  the  cor- 
poration a  star  performer  that  consciously 
sacrifices  an  unproven  technology  for  some- 
thing that  works.  Even  in  high-technology 
businesses,  reliability  is  always  preferred  over 
sheer  technical  wizardry,  according  to 
authors  Thomas  J.  Peters  and  Robert  H. 
Waterman  Jr.  They  call  the  phenomenon 
"second  to  the  marketplace  and  proud  of  it." 
Going  back  to  its  early  days,  they  say,  IBM 
has  seldom  put  products  on  the  market  that 
are  right  in  the  forefront  of  new  technology. 

To  Branscomb,  that's  a  "bum  rap."  An  IBM 
engineer  invented  the  magnetic  disk  file, 
used  in  computers  to  store  information;  and 
"most  of  the  competitive  files  have  followed 
the  technical  path  laid  down  by  IBM."  IBM's 
record  of  more  than  500  patents  a  year— the 
sort  of  record  that  helps  put  it  in  the  industry- 
leadership  role— 'speaks  for  itself,"  he  adds. 

IBM's  entry  into  the  personal  computer 
market  was  a  decision  made  with  care  but 
carried  out  with  verve.  The  earliest  ancestor 
of  the  personal  computer  was  a  1974  micro- 
computer produced  by  a  New  Mexico-based 
electronics  firm,  Micro-Instrumentation 
Telemetry  Systems.  Lacking  software— that 
is,  pre-packaged  programs  to  run  them— the 
computers  were  geared  more  to  the  hobbyist 
than  to  the  home  or  business  user.  Radio 
Shack,  the  largest  American  retail  electron- 
ics firm,  offered  its  microcomputer  in  1977. 
Within  two  years  the  "user-friendly"  Apple 
was  challenging  Radio  Shack's  market  domi- 
nance, and  had  become  the  fastest-growing 
firm  in  the  business.  New  competitors,  in- 
cluding Commodore  International,  BASF, 
and  Verbatim,  were  surfacing.  By  1981, 
almost  all  the  manufacturers  of  the  big 
"mainframe"  computers  were  getting  ready  to 
enter  the  field.  Only  then  did  IBM  follow 
suit. 

Big  Blue's  decision  was  "not  made  out  of 
the  blue,"  says  Branscomb.  "For  over  five  years 
we  were  building  the  technical  base  for  enter- 
ing the  PC  business.  But  we  were  sure  we 
didn't  understand  the  market  yet,  and  we 
doubted  whether  anyone  who  was  in  the  busi- 
ness understood  it  either."  Senior  manage- 


ment  set  the  goal  of  a  quick  development 
effort— one  year  from  a  standing  start  to  enter- 
ing the  market,"  as  Branscomb  puts  it.  The 
company  staffed  its  small-computer  labora- 
tory in  Boca  Raton,  Florida,  with  a  special 
working  group.  They  were  given  freedom  from 
the  usual  bureaucratic  demands.  Their 
charge:  not  just  to  design  a  new  machine,  but 
to  consider  what  were,  for  IBM,  some  new 
business  problems.  Never  before,  for  example, 
had  IBM  relied  on  retail  outlets  to  market  its 
products.  Says  Branscomb:  "When  we  en- 
tered the  market,  the  personal  computer  was 
just  about  to  make  a  transition  from  a  hobby 
kind  of  product  to  a  serious  product.  And  in 
fact,  our  entry  had  a  lot  to  do  with  making  it 
a  serious  product."  Even  Apple  was,  in  a  sense, 
pleased  with  competition  from  IBM,  he  adds. 
"They  thought  we  would  establish  it  as  a  cred- 
ible product  for  business  use." 

As  Branscomb  sees  it,  the  evolution  of  the 
PC  points  to  IBM's  brand  of  creativity.  On  a 
fairly  regular  basis  the  company  is  inclined  to 
restructure  itself  dramatically.  For  employees, 
the  emphasis  is  on  loyalty  to  the  company 
rather  than  to  a  particular  division.  "We  pay 
people  better  than  average  for  the  industry, 
but  we  also  ask  people  to  be  prepared  to  take 
on  new  challenges.  A  big  part  of  IBM  is 
internal  re-education,  a  tendency  to  re- 
deploy people  and  to  make  swift  organiza- 
tional change.  There's  a  long  tradition, 
when  we  take  on  something  new,  to  put  a 
special  task  force  together— to  bring  people 
with  different  skills  and  different  tasks  to  a 
new  organization." 

Even  as  personal  computers  become  com- 
monplace, Branscomb  is  hardly  writing  off 
the  large  mainframe  computer— the  tradi- 
tional mainstay  of  the  IBM  corporation.  In 
the  past  few  years,  growth  in  mainframe  pro- 
cessing power  has  paralleled  growth  in  the 
sales  of  the  desktop  computers,  he  says.  He's 
convinced  that  the  future  for  manufacturers 
like  IBM  lies  in  building  "networking"  or  "co- 
operative processing"  capabilities— the 
linking  up  of  the  complex,  powerful  main- 
frames and  the  small,  user-friendly  units. 
"That  combination  is  much  more  powerful 
than  either  by  itself.  And  the  consequence  is 
not  to  reduce  the  load  on  the  mainframe  but 
to  increase  it." 

Unofficial  IBM  biographer  Sobel  argues 
that  mainframes  will  become  a  small  part  of 
IBM's  business— a  small  part  of  the  industry, 
in  fact.  Branscomb  disputes  that.  "The  right 
way  to  diagnose  the  industry  is  to  ask  what 
the  end-user— the  customer— wants,  not  to 
try  to  predict  the  technology.  What  the  cus- 
tomer wants  is  a  broad  set  of  capabilities.  You 
take  office  systems,  you  take  manufacturing 
automation,  you  take  the  electronic  univer- 
sity, you  take  a  transaction  system  for  retail 
business  or  banking,  you  take  scientific  com- 
puting. In  every  case  you  find  groups  in  dif- 
ferent areas  working  together,  and  any  one  of 
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It  hasn't  yet  earned  the 
label  of  a  "pioneering" 
campus  in  the  use  of  com- 
puter technology,  but  Duke  is 
"an  extraordinarily  open  cam- 
pus for  using  technology  and 
employing  it  in  very  creative 
ways."  That  assessment  comes 
from  Patricia  Skarulis,  vice 
chancellor  for  information 
systems.  Skarulis' job  descrip- 
tion points  to  the  institutional- 
izing of  high-tech:  She's  re- 
sponsible for  the  full  spectrum 
of  Duke's  computing  activi- 
ties, including  "instructional 
computing,  research  comput- 
ing, health  care  systems, 
administrative  data  process- 
ing, advanced  office  systems, 
and  local  area  networking." 

With  degrees  in  mathemat- 
ics, Skarulis  went  on  to  posi- 
tions as  a  programmer  analyst 


at  Bowdotn,  assistant  director 
for  programming  and  in- 
formation services  at  Rutgers, 
and  director  of  administrative 
services  and  information  sys- 
tems at  Princeton.  She  started 
her  computer  career  as  a 
member  of  the  technical  staff 
of  Bell  Laboratories. 

Skarulis  shares  that  career 
aspect  with  the  head  of 
Duke's  computer  science 
department,  Donald  J.  Rose, 
who  came  to  Duke  last  fall 
after  six  years  with  Bell  Labs. 
Before  that,  Rose  was  chair- 
man of  computer  science  at 
Vanderbilt  and  associate  pro- 
fessor of  applied  mathematics 
at  Harvard,  where  he  earned 
his  Ph.D. 

In  1978,  when  micro- 
computers were  still  in  their 
infancy,  the  university  ac- 


quired a  set  of  the  machines; 
and  in  1981,  Duke  became 
one  of  the  first  universities  to 
enter  into  a  joint  study  with 
IBM  that  involved  placing 
more  than  a  hundred  IBM 
PCs  around  campus.  That 
same  year  Duke  established 
one  of  the  country's  first  com- 
puter camps. 

Skarulis  is  now  chairing  a 
task  force  exploring  local  area 
networks.  "Essentially,"  she 
says,  "we  want  to  provide  stu- 
dents and  faculty  with  the 
ability  to  communicate  be- 
tween all  the  work  stations 
and  all  the  systems  on  cam- 
pus, and  to  use  this  network 
to  shift  their  work  to  the  most 
appropriate  machine." 

Although  it  involves  "very 
sophisticated  technology,"  net- 
working has  great  promise  at 
Duke,  she  adds.  The  univer- 
sity already  runs  its  own  tele- 
phone system.  And  through 
its  link  to  the  Triangle  Uni- 
versities Computation  Cen- 
ter—owned and  operated  by 
Duke,  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill, 
and  North  Carolina  State  Uni- 
versity— it  has  experience  in 
microwave  transmission  of 
data.  Using  microwave  tech- 
nology, the  computer  science 
departments  at  Duke  and 
UNC  have  established  what 
Skarulis  calls  "two-way  inter- 
active video  classrooms"— 
meaning  that  the  lecturing 
professor  on  one  campus  and 
students  assembled  on  the 
other  can  talk  with  one 
another. 

According  to  Skarulis,  pro- 
fessors across  campus  have 
been  quick  to  adopt  computer 
technology.  But  their  students 
show  the  most  dramatic 
change  in  attitudes  toward 
computers.  "We're  seeing  dif- 
ferences even  between  upper- 
class  students  and  new  stu- 
dents: Students  coming  in 
have  had  computer  experi- 
ence in  high  school,  and  some 
in  grammar  school.  Early 
computer  exposure  is  no 
longer  an  exotic  idea." 


those  areas  requires  a  combination  of  com- 
munications, large  information  processors, 
data  bases,  intelligent  work  stations,  special- 
ized graphics  terminals,  printers  of  various 
kinds,  image  processing.  Where  we're  going 
in  the  future  is  toward  integrative  systems." 
Branscomb  takes  issue  with  another  Sobel 
assumption:  that  most  of  IBM's  competitors 
will,  in  time,  be  merged  out  of  the  busi- 
ness—or at  least  will  be  very  highly  special- 
ized. "Anyone  who  thinks  this  industry  is 
sick  just  isn't  looking  at  the  numbers,"  he 
says.  What  the  numbers  show  is  an  annual 
growth  rate  of  about  15  percent.  Software, 


the  instructions  that  run  computers,  is  the 
most  rapidly  growing  sector  of  the  industry, 
and  the  most  profitable.  Entrepreneurs  with 
the  right  creative  resources  can  start  small 
and  reap  rewards  within  a  short  time.  But 
according  to  Branscomb,  the  industry  trend 
is  toward  more,  not  less,  vertical  integra- 
tion—that is,  the  expansion  rather  than  the 
contraction  of  a  company's  product  line. 
"Intel,  Motorola,  National  Semiconductor— 
they're  all  introducing  hardware  products 
and  systems  products  and  selling  software. 
Companies  like  Digital  Equipment  and 
Hewlett-Packard   are   investing   more   and 
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more  in  semiconductor  technology  and 
technology  for  packaging  [circuits]." 

As  observers  of  the  computer  industry 
interpret  it,  the  personal  computer  element 
in  Branscomb's  network  is  not  just  a  techno- 
logical breakthrough,  but  a  sea  change  for 
the  industry.  Suddenly  it  was  no  longer  man 
vs.  machine;  no  longer  was  the  computer  a 
forbidding  piece  of  hardware  that  performed 
mysterious  operations  in  an  isolated  envi- 
ronment. With  the  arrival  of  the  personal 
computer  the  computer  had  come  home. 
And  computer  literacy  joined  the  three  R's  as 
an  educational  necessity.  But  how  necessary? 

What  most  people  mean  by  computer  lit- 
eracy, says  Branscomb,  is  learning  "how  to  do 
some  very  elementary  things  with  a  com- 
puter so  that  your  fear  of  it  is  removed."  Com- 
puter literacy  that  translates  into  the  ability 
to  write  a  program,  though,  hardly  signifies 
computer  mastery.  And  as  the  computer  cul- 
ture takes  hold,  that  sort  of  exposure  could 
become  almost  irrelevant.  "It's  probably,  at 
this  stage,  a  good  thing  to  do.  But  it's  not 
obvious  to  me  that  computer  literacy  will 
always  make  sense.  We  don't  teach  people 
automobile  literacy.  That  is,  you  don't  need 
to  know  the  name  of  the  little  cam  in  the  car- 
buretor that  opens  up  some  little  valve  some- 
where. You  don't  even  really  need  to  know 
the  car  has  a  carburetor.  You  do  need  to  know 


that  it  requires  gasoline  and  air  to  function. 

"If  you  take  a  computer  literacy  course,  you 
learn  how  to  program  in  BASIC  a  little.  I 
suppose  it's  a  good  idea  to  know  what  pro- 
gramming is  like.  But  in  truth,  nobody  should 
ever  have  to  write  a  program  in  BASIC,  or  in 
any  language,  unless  you're  a  professional 
computer  programmer."  The  popular  pro- 
grams written  for  performing  calculations 
and  text-editing  on  the  personal  computer, 
like  Lotus  123  and  Writing  Assistant,  guide 
the  user  with  instructions  in  simple  English. 
"The  program  asks  you  what  you  want  it  to 
do,  you  tell  the  system  what  you  want  to  do, 
it  does  what  you  tell  it  to  do,  and  you're 
happy.  You  don't  write  statement  numbers 
and  sequential  steps  any  more  than  you 
instruct  the  automobile  to  please  open  the 
valve  in  the  fuel  pumps,  squirt  some  gas  in 
the  carburetor,  add  some  air,  and  put  it  in 
cylinders  1,3,  and  5." 

Branscomb  favors  early  exposure  to  the 
computer  as  a  teaching  tool— at  the  elemen- 
tary school  level.  The  computer's  "greatest 
leverage  in  educational  use,"  he  says,  "is  prob- 
ably at  the  beginning"  of  the  educational 
experience.  And  the  greatest  problem  is  tied 
not  to  getting  the  technology  but  to  teach- 
ing the  teachers  what  to  do  with  it:  As  The 
New  York  Times  reported  in  a  major  survey, 
there's  a  big  gap  between  the  potential  of 


computers  to  create  powerful  new  learning 
situations  and  present  realities  in  the  class- 
room. Although  most  schools  have  made 
substantial  investments  in  computers,  they 
tend  to  use  them  either  to  teach  about  the 
computers  themselves— to  teach  program- 
ming, that  is— or  for  simple  drill  and  prac- 
tice. Pointing  to  that  largely  untapped 
potential,  Branscomb  mentions  "startling 
and  gratifying"  success  with  an  IBM-funded 
project  called  Write  to  Read,  involving  chil- 
dren with  computers  at  the  kindergarten, 
first-,  and  second-grade  levels.  "With  a  com- 
puter application  that  includes  speech  syn- 
thesis and  graphics,  we  can  give  kids  about  a 
half  a  year's  head  start  in  learning  how  to 
read." 

At  the  other  end  of  the  educational  spec- 
trum, on  college  campuses,  computer  use  has 
redefined  tasks  ranging  from  the  rote  teach- 
ing of  foreign  languages  to  the  preparation  of 
reports  on  text  processors.  Students  can  build 
computer  models  that,  with  precision  and 
graphic  clarity,  simulate  the  workings  of 
nature— designing  genetic  experiments  that 
stretch  over  hundreds  of  generations,  mani- 
pulating the  gravitational  force  that  repre- 
sents a  constant  throughout  the  universe. 
But  those  "pragmatic  kinds  of  things,"  says 
Branscomb,  aren't  the  revolutionary  aspects 
of  the  computerized  campus.  The  computer 


revolution  goes  hand-in-hand  with  a  revolu- 
tion in  organizational  behavior. 

"Computers  facilitate  the  establishment  of 
group  relationships  that  cut  across  the  au- 
thority structures,  the  organizational  dia- 
gram of  the  institution.  Universities  have 
very  loose  authority  structures.  There  the 
problem  is  these  little  islands  of  people  are  so 
isolated  from  one  another.  With  an  electron- 
ic bulletin  board,  it's  easy  to  get  an  activity 
going  with  people  with  a  common  interest. 
It  doesn't  have  to  be  a  formal  part  of  the  cur- 
riculum, it  doesn't  have  to  be  approved  by 
any  dean,  but  it's  enriching  to  the  life  of  the 
community.  The  computer  will  reinforce  the 
real  strength  of  a  university— its  diversity,  its 
decentralized  initiative,  its  creativeness." 

A  similar  organizational  impact  will  be  felt 
at  any  "wired  institution— whether  relatively 
democratic,  like  a  university,  or  highly  struc- 
tured, like  IBM.  "Some  people  fear  the  com- 
puter may  be  isolating  or  dehumanizing.  I 
believe  it  has  exactly  the  opposite  effect." 
Communication  by  computer  allows  the 
computer  user  to  "establish  a  relationship 
with  people  that  is  unthreatening  and  that 
can  overcome  some  of  the  barriers  of  proto- 
col and  practice."  But  it's  not  just  a  communi- 
cations barrier  that  the  computer  revolution 
promises  to  break;  traditional  concepts  of 
work  responsibilities  will  fall  as  well. 

The  initial  impact  of  technology  is  to 
"make  more  efficient  what  already  is,"  says 
Branscomb.  "Structural  change  comes  about 
second."  In  the  office,  white-collar  workers 
will  become  more  productive  workers— using 
personal  computers  to  compose  final  drafts 
of  documents,  to  build  their  own  filing  sys- 
tems, and  to  zip  messages  back  and  forth.  Far 
from  predicting  new  unemployment  woes, 
though,  Branscomb  sees  secretaries  "very 
quickly  becoming  administrative  assistants, 
starting  to  take  on  more  and  more  substan- 
tive roles  in  the  conduct  of  the  business— 
because  a  business  always  needs  more  people 
to  contribute  directly  to  its  output,  not  just 
indirectly  as  typing  automatons." 

The  future  described  by  Branscomb  is  built 
on  the  idea  of  the  computer  as  a  liberating 
force  and  a  pervasive  presence.  "User-friend- 
liness" will  be  more  than  a  marketing  theme. 
It  shouldn't  be  necessary  to  plunge  into  a 
300-page  manual  to  operate  an  unfamiliar 
computer  any  more  than  to  operate  an 
unfamiliar  car,  he  says.  For  IBM,  Branscomb 
provided  the  impetus  to  embrace  the  user- 
friendly  spirit.  The  corporation  supports 
about  eighty  psychologists  in  its  laboratories 
who  study  the  interaction  between  humans 
and  machines.  They're  aiming  to  make  the 
manual  obsolete— just  as  the  computer  is 
promising  to  become  a  familiar  household 
object,  at  the  same  time  to  "integrate"  and 
"educate"  the  home. 

As  they  wander  from  room  to  room,  fami- 
lies of  the  future  will  use  wall  screens  to  dis- 


"It's  not  obvious  to  me 
that  computer  literacy 
will  always  make  sense. 
We  don't  teach  people 
automobile  literacy." 


play  home-management  information— from 
payment  records  to  recipes— or  to  call  up 
entertainment— television  programs,  video- 
discs, and  so  on.  But  they  will  also  have  in 
their  household  a  proliferation  of  electronic 
intelligence:  light  switches  that  switch  on 
when  people  enter  a  room  and  off  when  they 
leave,  instantaneous  heating  that  works  in 
the  same  way.  Branscomb  believes  the  key  to 
"wiring"  the  household  fully  for  information 
technology  may  come  with  the  computer's 
ability  to  respond  to  voice  commands.  "A  lot 
of  people  are  not  handy  with  keyboards;  hav- 
ing to  walk  around  the  house  with  a  keyboard 
is  a  little  awkward.  Clearly,  if  you  could  just 
speak  to  the  system  in  the  room  and  say, 
'Channel  9  TV'  or  Audiodiskette  Program'  or 
'light-switch  control,'  it  would  be  nice." 

The  computer  will  evolve  into  a  standard 
element,  even  an  almost-forgotten  element 
of  the  household.  "There  will  be  a  computer 
in  the  radio  and  the  telvision  set  and  the 
telephone.  So  it  won't  make  any  difference  if 
you  think  it's  necessary,  computers  are  going 
to  be  part  of  the  home,  just  as  electric  motors 
are  part  of  the  home.  There  are  forty-four 
electric  motors  in  the  average  household— 
but  people  don't  really  pay  attention  to  that 
fact.  That's  the  way  intelligent  tools  will  end 
up  in  the  house.  The  domino  effect  may 
come  not  from  the  computer  as  we  know  it 
now— the  stand-alone  computer— but  from 
the  integration  of  computer  intelligence 
into  the  everyday  workings  of  the  family." 

Will  a  wired  world  mean  a  world  less  re- 
spectful of  individual  liberty?  Branscomb 
dismisses  the  Orwellian  concern  that  the 
computer  will  boost  state  control  in  a  threat- 
ening way.  The  effect  of  computers  is 
"demonstrably  in  the  other  way,"  he  says.  He 
mentions  the  study  of  an  IBM  scientist  who 
looked  at  the  nations  of  the  world  from  two 
perspectives.  One  was  the  scale  the  Interna- 
tional Telecommunications  Agency  uses  to 
measure  the  pervasiveness  of  communica- 
tions and  information  services;  the  other 
was  a  standard  country-by-country  ranking 
of  social  freedom.  Juxtaposing  the  two  rank- 
ings shows  a  perfect  correlation— that  is, 
accessible  telecommunications  technolo- 
gies are  linked  with  free  expression.  To  the 
extent  that  they  produce  electronic  bulletin 


boards,  computers  work  against  centralized 
control.  "Computers  are  a  force  for  building 
electronic  communities  based  on  common 
interest  and  not  on  common  geography,  and 
independent  of  the  authorities." 

For  all  his  optimism,  Branscomb  has  to 
wonder  whether  the  computer  revolution 
will  deliver  on  its  promise  when  the  govern- 
ment theme  is  no  longer  to  spend  money  and 
spark  progress,  but  to  cut  back  and  cut  out. 
He  does  worry  about  federal  stinginess  toward 
science— though  he  chalks  up  the  Reagan 
administration's  reversal  of  its  "two-year 
hiatus"  in  science  support  as  a  "very 
satisfying"  for  his  National  Science  Board. 
But  he  worries  more  about  the  trends 
shaping  engineering;  and  concern  for 
engineering  education  and  research  domi- 
nated his  four  years  as  chairman  of  the  board. 
In  a  report  to  the  Duke  trustees  in  1982,  he 
pointed  to  shortages  of  engineering  faculty 
and  graduate  students  to  carry  the  research 
program  and  help  with  the  teaching  load. 
The  percentage  of  students  who  choose 
engineering  over  other  majors  in  U.S.  uni- 
versities is  three  times  lower  than  in  Japan, 
six  times  lower  than  in  Germany,  he  said  in 
his  report.  And  for  those  who  choose  engi- 
neering, he  added,  education  proceeds  on 
antiquated  equipment— typically  twice  as 
old  as  similar  equipment  in  the  average 
company. 

Branscomb  credits  engineering  schools 
with  turning  out  students  who  are  innova- 
tive in  research  and  development  work.  But 
he  says  engineers  aren't  adequately  prepared 
either  for  designing  products  for  "efficient, 
quality,  commercial  production,"  or  to  "de- 
velop and  manage  the  design  and  production 
process  in  the  age  of  automation." 

The  university-industry  partnership  is  one 
of  the  frequent  themes  of  Branscomb's  talks. 
For  government,  in  his  view,  the  limited 
responsibility  is  to  "provide  the  engineering 
schools  with  the  wherewithal  to  modernize 
their  curriculums,  to  put  up  fellowships  to 
attract  people  into  new  fields  where  the  new 
careers  are,  and  to  discourage  them  from  the 
old  fields  with  the  dying  careers."  Engineer- 
ing schools  need  access  to  industry  to  bring 
their  students  real  experience  in  problem 
solving  that  they're  not  getting  now,  he  says. 
His  own  company  has  had,  by  Branscomb's 
count,  more  than  1,100  collaborative  proj- 
ects with  nearly  300  universities  world- 
wide—a total  multi-year  commitment  of 
more  than  $170  million.  A  prototype  project 
is  at  Carnegie-Mellon,  which  has  the  goal  of 
giving  its  5,500  students,  faculty  members, 
researchers,  and  professional  staff  access  both 
to  personal  computer  workstations  and 
shared,  central  databases.  Typically  in  such 
projects,  IBM  and  the  university  both  pro- 
vide people.  IBM  provides  funding,  and 
sometimes  needed  equipment. 

Continued  on  page  47 
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PETER  MAAS: 

INVESTIGATIVE  JOURNALIST-TURNED-AUTHOR 

1                                                1 

To  the  man  who  wrote  the  book  on  crime,  corruption, 
and  greed,  maverick  outsiders  are  real-life  heroes. 

he  year  was  1948,  and  while  the 
United  States  was  embraced  in 
post-war  fecundity,  a  college  jour- 
nalist lamenting  his  datelesss  state 
was  writing  a  piece  titled  "Lonely  Hearts 
Here  I  Come"  for  the  campus  humor  maga- 
zine. Outlining  a  series  of  vain  attempts  to 
impress   the   ladies,   student  author  Peter 
Maas  '49  described  a  visit  to  a  male  modeling 
agency.  "I  got  right  in  to  see  the  executive 
director.  He  said  I  wasn't  exactly  what  he  was 
looking  for  but  maybe  he  could  find  a  spot  for 
me.  And  what  a  spot!  Right  between  the 
'before'  and  'after'  ads. ..I  was  going  to  be  'in 
the  process.' " 

One  of  Maas'  early  literary  efforts,  "Lonely 
Hearts"  went  no  further  than  Perkins  Li- 
brary's archives,  where  vintage  copies  of 
Duke  n  Duchess  are  housed.  But  the  char- 
acter it  describes— a  singular  soul  who  never 
quite  fit,  caught  somewhere  after  the  "before" 
and  before  the  "after— has  endured  all  these 
years.  It  thrives  in  the  books  written  by 
Maas,   most   notably   The  Valachi   Papers, 
Serpico,  King  of  the  Gypsies,  and  Mark:  A  True 
Story. 

"If  there's  a  single  theme  in  my  books,"  he 
says,  "it's  that  my  hero  is  an  outsider.  I  think 
I  identify  with  that.  I  was  an  investigative 
reporter  and  even  in  the  world  of  journalism 

that  made  you  an  outsider.  You  couldn't  give 
away  sources,  you  couldn't  tell  people  what 
you  were  doing." 

Joseph  Valachi  was  an  outsider— even  as  a 
mob  insider— and  when  he  started  talking, 
Maas  was  there.  Frank  Serpico  was  an  out- 
sider—even as  an  undercover  cop  with  New 
York's  finest— and  when  he  began  to  sing, 
Maas  was  there.  The  writer  looked  outside 
the  American  mainstream  for  his  exploration 
of  the  Gypsy  subculture,  then  championed 
the  cause  of  Marie  Ragghianti  when  the 
political   neophyte   found   herself  outside 
looking  in  on  corruption  within  the  Tennes- 
see state  government.  In  a  world  punctuated 
by  underworld  crime  and  political  misdeed, 
steeped  in  payoffs  and  sullied  by  greed,  Peter 
Maas  is  there,  tape  recorder  in  hand,  poised 
at  the  edge  of  the  inner  circle. 

He  says  it  all  comes  down  to  contacts— the 
sources,  talkers,  intermediaries,  friends  of  a 
friend— who  help  him  read  between  the  lines 
of  stories  that  are  making  the  rounds  in 
rumor  mills,  in  government  offices,  or  on  the 
front  page  of  The  New  York  Times.  And  once 
an  item  catches  his  interest,  Maas  holds  on 
with  the  tenacity  of  cement  shoes. 

He  took  his  share  of  hard  knocks  from  the 
Italian-American  community  after  the  1968 
publication  of  The  Valachi  Papers,  but  forged 

-an  honest  cop. 
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ahead  in  1973  with  what  he  termed  "a 
landmark  piece  on  the  underworld,"  as  told 
to  him  by  the  then-retired  Mafioso  Frank 
Costello.  Both  the  hook  and  a  sizable  ad- 
vance perished  with  the  untimely  death  of 
Costello  just  a  few  months  into  the  interview. 

Maas  came  upon  the  Valachi  story  while 
working  on  a  piece  about  super-lawyer  Roy 
Cohn  for  The  Saturday  Evening  Post.  As  he 
sat  in  the  New  York  office  of  the  U.S.  attor- 
ney, Robert  Morgenthau,  Maas  overheard  a 
phone  call  during  which  it  became  evident 
that  a  member  of  the  mob  was  talking.  Feign- 
ing indifference,  he  filed  the  information, 
bringing  it  up  later  while  interviewing  per- 
sonal friend  and  then-U.S.  Attorney  Gener- 
al Robert  F.  Kennedy  for  the  Cohn  piece. 
Maas  didn't  know  who  in  the  mob  was  doing 
the  talking  but  he  acted  as  if  he  did;  and 
shortly  thereafter  the  Attorney  General's 
office  gave  him  the  story,  believing  it  was 
breaking  in  the  press  anyway.  Maas  obtained 
access  to  investigative  material  between 
Valachi  and  the  FBI,  and  interviewed 
Valachi  in  prison.  The  result  was  a  blistering 
three-part  series  for  the  Post,  and,  ultimately, 
The  Valachi  Papers. 

"It  was  turned  down  by  twenty-two  pub- 
lishers in  a  row,"  Maas  recalls.  "They  said  the 
Mafia  didn't  sell."  Since  then,  scores  of  books 
on  the  Mafia  have  been  published;  Maas 
likes  to  say  he  created  a  new  industry.  Al- 
though Putnam  eventually  went  with  Maas' 
inaugural  foray  into  organized  crime,  the 
publisher's  reluctance  was  evidenced  by  its 
comparatively  meager  advance  of  $12,000. 
"If  you  write  poems  for  Montana  State  Uni- 
versity you  get  more  than  that.  My  wife, 
Audrey  Gellen,  in  effect  supported  me  while 
I  wrote  it."  Gellen,  novelist  and  television 
writer,  died  in  1975  of  injuries  sustained  in  a 
car  accident. 

While  Valachi  proved  to  be  an  enduring  and 
accurate  account  of  the  Mafia— Maas  says  it's 
still  used  as  a  text  at  the  FBI  Academy  in 
Quantico,  Virginia— its  real  power  came  from 
the  exploration  of  an  individual  rather  than 
an  institution.  "The  reason  I  wrote  the  book 
is  because  it's  about  a  man  who  was  in  the 
Mafia,  who  had  a  memory  like  a  blotter.  Up 
until  then,  all  hoods  had  been  treated  like 
one-dimensional  cartoon  characters.  Here 
was  a  guy  who  worried  about  his  kids' 
education." 

Nonetheless,  people  were  afraid  of  the 
book.  Maas  says  it  was  the  first  the  U.S. 
government  tried  to  suppress  before  publica- 
tion. "Lyndon  Johnson  was  running  for  presi- 
dent and  the  Mafia  was  very  adept  at  whip- 
ping up  the  Italian-American  community, 
one  of  the  largest  voting  blocs  in  the  country. 
A  whole  army  of  senators,  representatives, 
and  judges  went  to  the  White  House  to  say 
the  book  would  defame  all  Italian-Ameri- 
cans." Maas  would  spend  several  years  in  court 
before  he  and  Valachi  emerged  victorious. 


"I  stopped  being  an 

investigative  reporter 

because  I  no  longer 

thought  you  could 

change  the  world.  I 

realized  you  don't  change 

anything.  Just  the  faces 

change." 


Despite  its  inauspicious  beginnings, 
Valachi  took  off  after  its  publication,  selling 
millions  of  copies,  and,  seventeen  years  later, 
making  the  book  and  its  author  the  subject 
of  a  question  in  the  "Baby  Boomer"  edition 
of  Trivial  Pursuit.  "I  guess  I've  arrived,"  says 
Maas. 

The  Valachi  experience  taught  him  a  lesson 
that  he  considers  pivotal  to  writers:  "Do 
what  you  want  to  do."  The  lesson,  however, 
came  at  some  cost.  The  Italian-American 
community  bitterly  attacked  him,  and  he 
was  voted  Public  Enemy  No.  1  by  the  Sons  of 
Italy.  He  recalls  that  his  son,  John  Michael, 
then  in  grade  school,  would  occasionally  re- 
ceive nasty  epithets  about  his  father. 

A  painful  episode  for  Maas,  it  also  moti- 
vated him  when  the  Serpico  story  emerged. 
"Serpico's  parents  came  from  Naples  just  as 
Valachi's  did,  but  here  are  two  people  180 
degrees  apart ,  and  that's  the  danger  of  stereo- 
typing." While  Valachi  was  a  card-carrying 
member  of  organized  crime,  Serpico  was  a 
bead-wearing  "hippie  cop"  who  blew  the 
whistle  on  graft  and  corruption  within  the 
ranks  of  the  New  York  City  police.  His  reve- 
lations, first  to  his  superiors,  and  later,  upon 
finding  innumerable  deaf  ears,  to  The  New 
York  Times,  resulted  in  the  wide-reaching 
Knapp  Commission  hearings  on  police  cor- 
ruption. Serpico  retired  from  police  work  in 
1971,  shortly  after  he  was  shot  in  the  face 
during  a  drug  raid.  Whether  the  maverick 
lawman  was  set  up  that  day  has  never  been 
resolved.  "He's  the  only  pure  man  I've  ever 
known,"  Maas  once  said  of  him. 

The  Serpico  story,  like  The  Valachi  Papers, 
was  not  eagerly  embraced  by  the  publishing 
industry.  Putnam  and  a  chorus  of  others 
questioned  the  interest  in  a  "New  York  cop 
story."  Says  Maas:  "I  argued  that  it  wasn't  a 
cop  story,  but  about  a  guy  who  wouldn't  go 
along  to  get  along.  While  writing  the  book, 
I  knew  that  Serpico's  being  a  cop  added  a  lot 
of  drama  to  the  story.  But  I  put  a  note  over  my 
typewriter  that   said   'Think   of  this   guy 


working  anywhere^-for  an  insurance  com- 
pany, an  ad  agency,  it  didn't  matter. 

"I've  never  written  a  book  I  didn't  want  to 
write,"  he  says,  "where  I  didn't  have  a  real  feel- 
ing for  it,  with  one  exception:  King  of  the 
Gypsies,  and  God  taught  me  a  lesson  there." 
It  was  another  costly  lesson  for  Maas,  who'd 
originally  written  the  piece  as  a  two-part 
series  for  New  York  magazine.  Suddenly  great 
sums  of  money  were  offered  him  to  expand 
the  series  into  a  book,  with  the  seductive 
prospects  of  a  movie  to  follow.  He  didn't  want 
to  write  it,  but  fueled  on  what  hindsight 
reveals  as  "rationalizations  about  cracking 
the  Gypsy  subculture,"  write  it  he  did  in 
1974.  In  retrospect,  he  says  it's  the  only  thing 
he  ever  did  for  the  money— and  the  only  book 
for  which  he's  been  sued. 

The  suits— there  were  thirteen  of  them— 
were  as  colorful  as  the  Gypsies  themselves. 
"One  guy  sued  me  on  a  trademark  viola- 
tion—like he  was  Wheaties  or  something. 
He  claimed  that  he  was  the  king  of  the 
Gypsies.  Another  suit  said  I'd  tried  to  rape  a 
woman  Gypsy."  The  suits,  and  intermittent 
bouts  with  telephone  harassment,  went  on 
for  six  years.  While  all  the  cases  were  even- 
tually thrown  out  of  court,  Maas  had  some 
hefty  legal  bills  to  handle.  "What  got  me  was 
how  the  legal  system  took  these  people  seri- 
ously. They  sued  for  anything  they  could 
think  of,  just  for  the  prestige  they  got  in  the 
community."  The  final— and  ironic— twist  of 
the  knife  came  in  1978  when  the  film  version 
of  the  book  received  uniformly  rotten  re- 
views. Wrote  New  York  Times  film  critic 
Vincent  Canby:  "The  Gypsies  should  sue." 
To  this  day,  the  phone  number  at  Maas' 
apartment  on  New  York's  Upper  East  Side  is 
unlisted— a  last  vestige  of  the  Gypsy  siege. 

Made  in  America  was  Maas'  first  journey 
into  fiction.  "I've  been  accused  of  writing  fic- 
tion, so  I  thought  I'd  try.  In  a  way,  it's  the 
truest  book  I  ever  wrote.  It's  about  money 
and  success  and  it  could  only  happen  here." 
During  a  speaking  engagement  in  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  for  the  novel,  Maas  first  met 
Marie  Ragghianti.  She  would  become  the 
subject  of  his  next  book,  Marie:  A  True  Story, 
which  won  a  Christopher  Award  as  one  of 
the  top  ten  books  of  1983.  The  book  recounts 
the  personal  and  professional  setbacks 
Ragghianti  endured  while  battling  corrup- 
tion in  the  Tennessee  state  government— a 
fight  that  began  ten  years  ago  and  eventually 
rocked  the  Democratic  administration  of 
Governor  Ray  Blanton. 

"She  came  up  to  me  and  said  she  had  to 
reach  Frank  Serpico,"  Maas  recalls.  "She  said 
she  thought  he'd  understand  what  she  was 
going  through."  Maas  asked  her  to  elaborate 
and  the  two  talked  until  4  a.m.  "The  book 
didn't  do  as  well  as  I  thought  it  would  because 
people  found  it  threatening,  and  that's  partly 
the  problem  she  had  in  Nashville.  It's  a  clear 
threat  that  a  woman  could  enter  into  a  man's 
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domain  and  do  what  she  did.  She's  not  a  cop. 
She's  just  an  ordinary  person." 

The  extraordinary  results  eventually  sent 
Blanton  and  several  of  his  key  administrative 
aides  to  jail.  Last  summer,  Blanton  began  a 
three-year  term  for  extortion  and  conspiring 
to  fix  liquor  licenses  in  return  for  a  share  of 
store  profits. 

Maas  figures  that  the  film  version  of  Marie, 
which  completed  production  in  February  at 
producer  Dino  De  Laurentiis'  studio  in 
Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  will  spark 
fresh  interest  in  the  book.  Tentatively  sched- 
uled for  release  next  fall,  the  movie  stars 
Sissy  Spacek  as  Marie.  Maas'  17-year-old  son 
will  appear  in  the  film  as  Marie's  brother.  No 
newcomer  to  the  art,  he's  active  in  school 
and  regional  theater,  and  took  time  away  from 
an  apprenticeship  at  the  prestigious  Wil- 
liamstown  Theater  Festival  last  summer  to 
pursue  an  audition  for  Marie  on  his  own.  The 
movie  is  the  fourth  based  on  Maas'  books. 

"People  sometimes  ask  me  why  there  is  so 
much  movie  interest  in  my  books.  I  think  it's 
because  of  the  strong  characters.  I'm  much 
more  interested  in  the  character  than  the 
story.  I  figure  if  I  have  a  strong  character,  the 
story  will  follow."  Maas  gets  script,  cast,  and 
directorial  approval,  "but  that's  empty  in  a 
sense  because  the  movie  takes  over  with  a  life 
of  its  own." 

Whether  it's  a  life  worth  living  came  into 
question  with  both  Valachi,  "one  of  the  worst 
pictures  I  ever  saw,"  says  Maas,  and  King  of  the 
Gypsies,  which  he  calls  "a  disaster."  In  fact, 
the  film  version  of  Valachi  was  as  difficult  to 
sell  as  the  book.  "No  one  wanted  to  touch  it," 


Peter  Maas '  next  non- 
fiction  work,  tentative- 
ly tided  Spy  Trap,  is 
scheduled  for  publication  this 
fall.  The  book  is  about  a 
former  CIA  agent-turned- 
terrorist  named  Edwin  P. 
Wilson  who  is  relendessly  pur- 
sued across  three  continents 
by  an  assistant  U.S.  attorney, 
Lawrence  Barcella.  Here,  in 
an  excerpt  from  the  book's 
prologue,  the  protagonists  are 
introduced  to  the  reader  as 
they  approach  their  final 
confrontation. 

Flying  tourist  class  on 
Swissair  101,  Barcella  at  least 
rode  in  relative  comfort.  He 
liked  to  think  of  himself  as 
being  six  feet  tall  or  better, 
and  from  the  waist  up  he  was. 
But  his  stubby  legs,  a  legacy  of 
his  North  Italian  heritage, 
reduced  him  to  a  shade  under 
five  feet  ten.  Vain  about  his 
appearance  and  a  dapper 
dresser,  he  had  just  turned 
thirty-seven  and  to  his  dismay 
was  fighting  a  losing  battle 
against  premature  baldness, 
painstakingly  combing  dimin- 
ishing strands  of  hair  over  his 


pate.  He  had,  six  months  be- 
fore, grown  a  neatly  trimmed 
beard  which  gave  him  a  some- 
what devilish  look,  and  vowed 
not  to  shave  it  off  until  he  had 
Wilson  in  custody.  A  lot  of 
Barcella's  friends  joked  that 
he  was  using  the  fugitive  as  an 
excuse  to  counter  the  hair  loss 
on  his  head.  By  contrast, 
Wilson  was  a  legitimate  six 
feet  four,  a  big,  rawboned 
man,  fifty-four  years  old  and 
weighing  240  pounds,  his  hair 
gray,  eyebrows  still  dark  and 
bristling,  with  a  wolfish  smile, 
the  kind  that  did  not  exactly 
light  up  a  room.  He  had  an 
immediate  presence,  at  once 
charismatic  and  menacing. 
But  what  people  most  remem- 
bered about  Ed  Wilson  were 
his  hands,  the  size  of  catcher's 
mitts,  each  one  of  which  could 
easily  wrap  long  powerful  fin- 
gers around  an  average  neck. 
When  people  spoke  about 
Wilson,  they  always  men- 
tioned those  hands,  as  if  they 
represented,  somehow,  his 
essence. 

Five  years  had  passed  since 
Larry  Barcella  first  heard  of 
Wilson,  the  last  three  of  them 


devoted,  obsessively,  to  his 
capture,  bringing  severe  stress 
to  Barcella's  marriage,  disrupt- 
ing his  personal  life  in  count- 
less ways,  eliminating  vaca- 
tions, making  Saturdays  just 
another  workday,  taking  him 
away  from  his  young  daughter 
upon  whom  he  doted,  causing 
him  to  wake  up  constantly  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  won- 
dering where  Wilson  was  at 
that  moment,  what  he  was 
thinking,  what  he  was  plotting. 

There  had  been  no  massive 
law  enforcement  effort,  as  one 
might  think,  to  snare  Edwin  P. 
Wilson.  In  the  beginning,  be- 
fore Barcella  came  on  the 
scene,  it  was  as  though  all  the 
pertinent  parties— the  CIA, 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation, the  Department  of 
Justice— didn't  want  to  deal 
with  the  embarrassment  of 
Wilson.  Or  perhaps  it  had  just 
been  bureaucratic  inertia,  the 
difficulty  of  cracking  the  ap- 
parent impregnability  of  his 
Libyan  sanctuary. 

For  Barcella,  none  of  that 
mattered.  His  tireless  pursuit 
of  Wilson  had  become  person- 
al in  every  sense  of  the  word. 


Maas  recalls.  "One  studio  head  said  'Forget 
it.  I  don't  want  to  have  to  worry  about  start- 
ing my  car  in  the  morning.'  "  When  De 
Laurentiis  expressed  interest,  Maas  hoped 
the  Italian  would  take  the  curse  off  the  film. 
"It  turned  out  to  be  a  mish-mash  because 
Dino  couldn't  find  backers  and  had  to  make 
it  himself.  But  it  made  millions." 

Once  he  has  closed  the  book  on  his  sub- 
jects, Maas  is  protective  of  their  privacy— 
he'll  say  that  Valachi  is  dead  and  that  Serpico 
and  Ragghianti  aren't.  If  pressed,  he'll  add 
that  Serpico's  had  some  legal  problems  that 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  book,  and 
Ragghianti's  joined  the  lecture  circuit.  The 
author  split  with  each  the  money  he  made 
when  the  books  were  sold  to  the  movies,  but 
didn't  share  what  he  made  when  the  books 
were  published.  "I  don't  pay  for  the  story  be- 
cause it  taints  the  books.  But  once  I  sell  the 
book,  it's  no  longer  mine.  It's  their  life  and 
they  should  get  something  for  it." 

By  that,  Maas  does  not  mean  open-ended 
invitations  to  his  summer  home  in  East 
Hampton,  New  York.  "I'm  writing  books,  not 
creating  life-long  friendships.  You  have  to  cut 
it  off  and  it  can  be  kind  of  awkward."  Nor  does 
his  penchant  for  the  ignominious  and  the 
honorable  turn  Maas  into  a  pen  for  hire. 
When  Watergate  luminaries  H.R.  Haldeman 
and  John  Mitchell  approached  Maas  on  sep- 
arate occasions  asking  him  to  write  their 
memoirs,  he  quickly  declined.  "I  told  them  I 
don't  write  as-told-to  books.  It's  my  book  and 
they  have  nothing  to  do  with  what's  in  be- 
tween the  pages.  They  have  a  tough  time 
believing  that.  But  they're  anxious  for  me  to 


write  for  them  because  they  think  U.S.  Crime 
is  stamped  on  the  pages.  Frankly,  what  they 
did  was  pretty  ordinary.  I  want  something  dif- 
ferent." Haldeman  later  approached  a  Duke 
classmate  of  Maas',  writer/producer  Joe 
DiMona  '47,  who  agreed  to  the  collabora- 
tion. The  end  result  was  The  Ends  of  Power. 

Maas  told  himself  he  wasn't  going  to  write 
any  more  nonfiction  once  Marie  was  finished, 
but  backed  off  the  promise  when  colorful 
stories  about  a  former  CIA  agent  began 
appearing  on  the  front  page  of  The  New  York 
Times.  In  1981,  a  House  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence  launched  an  investigation 
into  the  activities  of  former  agent  Edwin  P. 
Wilson,  who,  two  years  later,  would  face 
thirty-two  years  in  prison  and  fines  totaling 
$345,000  for  smuggling  arms,  shipping  ex- 
plosives, and  generally  enhancing  the  mili- 
tary advantage  of  Colonel  Moammar 
Qadhaafi's  Libyan  terrorists.  Wilson  also 
enhanced  his  personal  coffers  by  an  esti- 
mated $22  million. 

Maas  was  hooked,  not  specifically  by 
Wilson,  but  by  Assistant  U.S.  Attorney 
Larry  Barcella's  pursuit  of  Wilson.  "It's  a  kind 
of  throwback  to  the  most  profound  of  Ameri- 
can myths,  which  is  the  Western  man  chas- 
ing the  outlaw  and  the  eventual  confronta- 
tion." Maas  describes  the  story  as  a  true-life 
spy  thriller.  "There  are  so  many  absurd  twists 
of  fate,  coincidences,  chance  meetings,  and 
accidents  that  if  I  wrote  this  as  a  novel,  you'd 
never  believe  me."  Author  Joseph  C. 
Goulden's  book  about  the  Wilson  case,  The 
Death  Merchant,  hit  the  bookstores  in  August. 
Continued  on  page  46 
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DUKE  PERSPECTIVES 


THE  BUSINESS 
OF  FRIENDLY 
PERSUASION 


BY  SUSAN  BLOCH 


ADVERTISING: 


IMAGE-BUILDING  IN  THE  MARKETPLACE 


And  now  a  message  from  the  people  behind  the 
billion-dollar  industry  that  creates  convincing  mes- 
sages for  consumers. 


When  E.F.  Hutton  talks,  peo- 
ple listen,  so  fill  it  to  the  rim 
with  Brim,  and  please  don't 
squeeze  the  Charmin. 
Those  ubiquitous  advertising  catch- 
phrases.  As  annoying  as  static  cling,  they're 
as  effective  as  an  extra-strength  pain  reliever. 
Trenchant  gems  of  advertising  genius,  they 
endow  products  with  name  recognition— in 
a  business  where  familiarity  breeds  success. 
General  Foods  Corporation  will  spend  $20 
million  this  year  with  Benton  &.  Bowles 
advertising  agency  to  make  consumers  think 
Brim  when  they  think  decaf.  Chrysler  Cor- 
poration recently  spent  $10  million  on  a 
campaign  with  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  to  make 
car-buyers  think  Colt  when  they  think 
Japanese  import.  "It's  all  the  Japanese  you 
need  to  know,"  is  the  advertising  theme, 
based,  say  the  campaign's  architects,  on  the 
public  perception  that  Japanese-made  cars 
are  of  higher  quality  than  their  American- 
made  counterparts.  To  drive  the  point  home, 
actors  in  the  television  commercial  remove 
their  shoes  before  getting  into  the  car. 
AT&T,  taking  a  new  get-tough  tack  against 
competitors  in  telecommunications,  is 
reportedly  spending  some  $300  million  this 


year  in  advertising  that's  all  American.  One 
ad  shows  a  classroom  of  Japanese  executives 
reading  the  book  AT&T  wrote  on  quality. 

Then  there's  the  $12  million  American 
Cyanamid  spends  with  Ted  Bates  to  advertise 
Pine  Sol  liquid  cleaner,  the  $14-million  Hefty 
Bags  and  Baggies  account  that  Wells,  Rich, 
Greene  recently  bagged  from  Bates,  the  $30 
million  Leo  Burnett  will  use  to  advertise 
RCA  TVs  and  VCRs. 

Advertising  is  the  industry  of  friendly  per- 
suasion but  the  competition  is  fierce— both 
for  advertising  accounts  and  consumer  favor. 
And  while  the  new  and  improved  advertising 
agency  of  today  is  a  labyrinth  of  sophisticated 
marketing,  account  management,  merchan- 
dising, and  media  buying,  an  advertising 
campaign's  success  or  failure  is  still  deter- 
mined the  old-fashioned  way:  each  time  a 
consumer  selects  one  brand  over  another. 

For  a  product  to  find  a  place  in  the  con- 
sumer's shopping  basket,  it  must  first  have  a 
place  in  the  consumer's  mind.  "We  call  it 
giving  a  product  a  place  to  live,"  says  Roy 
Bostock  '62,  president  of  Benton  &  Bowles 
advertising  agency  and  a  twenty-year  veteran 
of  the  business.  "We  try  to  find  a  way  of  arti- 
culating to  the  consumer  the  benefits  of  the 
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product  or  service— a  rationale  for  buying  it. 
Then,  and  very  importantly,  we  need  to  give 
a  unique  character  to  the  product  among  its 
competitors." 

The  challenge— the  high  art  of  advertis- 
ing—is creating  meaningful  distinctions  in 
the  consumer's  mind  between  one  product 
and  the  myriad  others  with  roughly  the  same 
generic  benefits.  "It  is  a  highly  competitive 
business  when  you  get  into  categories  where 
all  the  products  are  delivering  similar  bene- 
fits," says  Bostock,  "and  it  comes  down  to  the 
creativity  of  the  advertising  agency  working 
with  the  client  to  create  advertising  that  is 
more  persuasive  than  the  competitors'.  " 

For  Crest  toothpaste,  that  means  a  no- 
nonsense,  therapeutic  character,  which  has 
been-  the  basis  of  the  campaign  for  genera- 
tions. For  Cool  Whip,  the  character  is  fresh 
taste,  "like  what  Mom  used  to  make  at  home," 
says  Bostock.  Benton  &  Bowles  translated 
home  into  the  mythological  Tucker's  Inn, 
long-time  purveyor  of  desserts  topped  with 
dollops  of  the  stuff.  Why  a  country  inn 
instead  of  a  fancy  New  York  restaurant?  The 
target  audience  for  Cool  Whip  dessert  top- 
ping is  not  America's  upper  crust.  It's  main- 
stream America.  "That's  where  we  want  the 
product  to  live." 

Taste  is  also  the  basis  for  B  &  B's  Brim 
campaign,  which  distinguishes  the  product 
from  other  decafs  that  are  promoted  on  the 
healthful  qualities  of  no  caffeine.  Sanka, 


To  Duke  anthropology 
professor  William 
O'Barr,  what  advertisers 
have  to  say  about  laundry 
detergents  and  frozen  foods 
isn't  nearly  so  interesting  as 
what  the  advertisements  have 
to  say  about  American 
culture. 

In  two  undergraduate 
courses  he  teaches,  O'Barr 
approaches  ads  as  cultural 
documents,  which  reveal  a  lot 
about  the  ideals,  values,  and 
beliefs  promoted  by  the  mass 
media.  "The  thing  I'm  parti- 
cularly interested  in  is  trying 
to  help  students  understand 
how  culture  changes,  where  it 
comes  from,  and  the  role  of 
advertising  in  reflecting  or  in- 
fluencing culture.  That's  the 
anthropological  twist." 

In  "Advertising  and  Society," 
students  examine  TV  com- 
mercials to  see  what  else  is 
being  promoted.  "For  exam- 
ple, commercials  ostensibly 
promoting  food  products,  soap 
powders,  and  household 
cleansers  additionally  proffer 
images  of  society's  relation- 
ships. They  show  who  does 
the  cooking,  how  families 
should  look.  Commercials 
seldom  show  people  eating 
alone,  thereby  suggesting, 
however  innocuously,  that 


consumption  of  food  ought  to 
be  a  social  activity.  Despite 
the  fact  that  more  than  half 
the  adult  women  in  America 
work  outside  the  home,  com- 
mercials continue  to  show 
women  most  frequently  in 
their  traditional  homemaking 
roles. 

"By  considering  commer- 
cials as  social  myths,  students 
quickly  learn  to  see  and  evalu- 
ate for  themselves  the  ways  in 
which  advertising  not  only 
reflects  cultural  beliefs  and 
practices  but  also  reinforces 
and  perpetuates  them." 

"Language  of  Advertising" 
evolved  from  research  O'Barr 
did  several  years  ago  on  lan- 
guage in  the  courtroom,  a 
study  which  revealed  that 
how  something  is  said  can  be 
more  important  than  what  is 
said.  That  intrigued  Foote, 
Cone  &  Belding  when 
executives  from  the  ad  agency 
read  of  O'Barr's  work  in  The 
New  York  Tunes.  The  agency 
gave  O'Barr  a  grant  to  apply 
his  research  to  advertising, 
and  the  course  developed 
from  there.  Students  cast  a 
critical  eye  on  the  language 
used  in  advertising,  in  one 
sequence  examining  from 
legal  and  linguistic  points  of 
view  the  fine  distinctions 


between  truthful  and 
deceptive  advertising.  "The 
law  holds  advertising  responsi- 
ble for  what  it  says,  not  what 
people  hear,"  says  O'Barr. 
"People  often  hear  things  that 
advertisers  wanted  them  to 
hear  but  did  not  actually  say." 

O'Barr  hopes  to  increase  the 
number  of  advertising  courses 
offered  in  the  liberal  arts  cur- 
riculum, particularly  since  the 
existing  courses  cannot  keep 
pace  with  student  interest. 
Last  spring's  language  course 
saw  100  students  vying  for  fif- 
teen places.  Last  semester's 
"Advertising  and  Society" 
drew  156  students  even 
though  the  class  was  not  listed 
in  the  course  catalogue. 
"Word  of  mouth,"  O'Barr 
explains. 

He  would  also  like  to  see  the 
university  play  a  significant 
role  in  preserving  these  cul- 
tural documents.  "The  history 
of  advertising  is  not  well  docu- 
mented, because  neither  busi- 
nesses nor  advertising 
agencies  are  historical 
archives.  But  we're  going  to 
look  back  on  this  generation 
and  see  advertising  as  one  of 
the  major  forms  of  communi- 
cation in  our  society,  and  one 
of  the  major  art  forms  as  well." 


whose  spokesman  was  Robert  "Dr.  Marcus 
Welby"  Young,  has  enjoyed  such  high  visibil- 
ity among  consumers  that  the  brand  name  is 
often  used  generically— in  the  same  manner 
as  Kleenex  tissue,  Xerox  machines,  and  Styro- 
foam  cups.  Says  Bostock,  "A  large  part  of  our 
thinking  for  Brim  was  not  to  emphasize  the 
health  aspect.  That's  a  very  different  posi- 
tioning than  a  lot  of  decaffinated  coffees 
that  go  right  at  'You  are  older  now  and  your 
system  can't  handle  all  that  caffeine.'  " 

As  the  whiney  Mr.  Whipple,  actor  Dick 
Wilson  built  his  career  on  the  unlikely  habit 
of  squeezing  bathroom  tissue,  a  campaign 
structured  on  softness,  "stated  in  an  unusual 
way,"  says  Bostock.  "Charmin  is  testimony  to 
the  importance  of  continuing  a  strong  cam- 
paign." This  one's  been  going  on  for  some 
twenty  years. 

Building  a  character  for  Hardee's,  the 
2,300-unit  fast-food  chain  based  in  Rocky 
Mount,  North  Carolina,  was  something  of 
an  uphill  battle  for  B  &  B,  which  won  the 
battle  but  lost  the  war  with  the  recent  depar- 
ture of  the  $35-million  account.  Comment- 
ing in  The  New  York  Times  on  the  breakup, 
Bostock  cited  their  "inability  to  agree  on  cer- 
tain key  strategic  issues."  Nonetheless, 
Hardee's  and  B  &  B  shared  a  colorful  decade 
together,  fraught  with  the  discord  and  har- 
mony that  mark  any  marriage. 

When  the  Hardee's  account  came  to  B  & 
B,  it  was  suffering  from  terminal  blandness 


and  ranked  a  solid  fourth  in  consumer  recog- 
nition tests  against  Wendy's,  McDonald's, 
and  Burger  King.  "Their  burgers  and  fries 
were  fine,  their  service  was  fine,  their  girls 
were  cute,  their  parking  lots  were  clean," 
creative  director  Ed  Caffrey  told  Back  Stage 
magazine.  "Everything  was  there  but  it  never 
came  to  mind.  I  told  the  client,  'Hardee's 
reminds  me  of  a  girl  in  English  class.  She 
wasn't  homely.  She  wasn't  beautiful.  She 
wasn't  dumb  and  she  wasn't  bright.  She 
wasn't  a  snappy  dresser  but  she  wasn't  a  sloppy 
dresser.  She  was  unremarkable.  We've  got  to 
emerge  from  this  state  of  unremarkableness 
and  endow  Hardee's  with  a  personality.' " 

What  emerged  were  good  ol'  boys  Road- 
runner  and  Ernie,  two  unsuccessful  but  lik- 
able stock  car  drivers  whose  good  looks  and 
gregarious  personalities  layered  country  ham 
over  the  white-bread  image  of  Hardee's,  in- 
creasing the  average  unit  volume  of  the  com- 
pany's outlets  by  43  percent.  The  campaign 
proved  consistent  with  B  &  B's  motto,  "It's 
not  creative  unless  it  sells." 

A  more  recent— and  far  less  successful- 
advertising  strategy  for  the  fast-food  outlet 
was  a  product  tie-in  with  the  feature  film 
Gremlins.  The  idea  evolved  on  the  heels  of 
the  extraordinary  box-office  success  of  an- 
other Stephen  Spielberg  film,  E.T— in  which 
Reese's  Pieces  candy  had  a  major  supporting 
role  after  the  makers  of  MStMs  declined  the 
tie-in  opportunity.  While  Hardee's'  product 
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did  not  appear  in  the  film,  the  chain  began 
offering  a  plethora  of  books  and  cuddly, 
stuffed  creatures  based  on  Gremlins  char- 
acters. The  promotion,  which  began  before 
the  film  opened,  was  clearly  targeted  toward 
young  children. 

Unfortunately,  Hardee's'  cuddly  creatures 
turned  out  to  be  vicious,  destructive,  and 
blood-thirsty  beasts  in  the  film— shocking 
many  an  unsuspecting  parent  who'd  brought 
children  to  the  theater.  Gremlins,  originally 
rated  PG  by  the  Motion  Picture  Association 
of  America,  became  the  catalyst  for  the  new 
PG13  rating,  which  effectively  excluded  the 
very  audience  B  &.  B  had  targeted  with  the 
tie-in  campaign. 

"To  be  very  frank,  we  got  caught  by  surprise 
by  the  movie,"  says  Bostock.  "Because  of  the 
way  Spielberg  handled  the  movie  and  its 
merchandising  rights,  people  who  bought 
into  the  rights  did  not  know  all  the  specifics 
of  the  movie."  Specifically,  there  was  no 
script  review  and  no  pre-screening.  "Spiel- 
berg was  playing  with  a  very  strong  hand," 
Bostock  adds,  "because  he's  a  very  successful 
maker  of  movies.  The  promotion  is  over  and 
it  didn't  hurt  the  relationship  with  our  client. 
But  we  can  all  look  at  the  situation  objec- 
tively and  we  know  the  results  were  not  what 
we  would  have  liked  because  the  movie  was 
not  what  we  thought  it  would  be."  No  sur- 
prises next  time  around.  A  subsequent 
Hardee's  promotion  for  the  young  set  was 
structured  around  time-tested  Walt  Disney 
cartoon  characters. 

Despite  the  occasional  campaign  wrinkle, 
Benton  &  Bowles  has  been  building  product 
images  for  fifty-six  years,  and  posts  annual 
billings  of  $1.1  billion.  "We're  the  fourteenth 
largest  communications  company  in  the 
world,"  Bostock  says.  Benton  &  Bowles  is  a 
prime  example  of  the  not-so-new  wave  in 
advertising— what  the  industry's  own  practi- 
tioners have  dubbed  "the  mega-agency" 
phenomenon.  Members  of  the  B  &  B  cor- 
porate family  merely  begin  with  its  domestic 
agencies  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Houston, 
and  Los  Angeles.  Then  there  are  its  wholly- 
owned  partner  companies:  graphics  from 
Ted  Colangelo  Associates;  public  relations 
from  Manning,  Selvage  &.  Lee;  health-care 
advertising  from  Medicus  Intercon  Interna- 
tional, Inc.;  and  full-service  television 
production  from  Telecom  Entertainment, 
Inc.  B  &.  B's  international  operations  extend 
into  thirty-four  countries,  from  Amsterdam 
to  Tokyo.  Bostock  says  the  expansion  is  in 
response  to  client  demand  for  multiple  com- 
munications services.  Today,  more  than  25 
percent  of  B&B's  business  is  done  through  its 
partner  companies. 

Agency  restructuring  parallels  other  signif- 
icant changes  in  the  advertising  industry. 
The  media  explosion— the  rapid  prolifera- 
tion of  new  television  outlets  through  cable, 
the  increased  use  of  radio  and  print  media— 


"There  isn't  a  national 

advertiser  I  know  of  that 

would  deliberately  make 

a  false  claim,"  says 

Bostock.  "It's  just  not 

smart  business." 


is  a  mixed  blessing,  says  Bostock.  The  growth 
of  cable  television  has  created  new  advertis- 
ing frontiers,  and  some  industry  observers  of 
Madison  Avenue  suspect  that  even  the  cable 
movie  channels  will  begin  carrying  com- 
mercials to  improve  sagging  profit  margins. 
But  more  media  outlets  mean  media  frag- 
mentation, which  makes  it  more  difficult  to 
reach  all  the  consumers  all  the  time.  "There 
was  a  time  in  this  country  when  you  could 
reach  90  percent  of  the  country  in  a  four- 
week  period  of  time  through  television  com- 
mercials," says  Bostock.  "Now,  with  a  multi- 
plicity of  channels,  it's  more  difficult  to  reach 
them." 

It's  also  more  costly.  Ten  years  ago,  the 
average  cost  of  a  30-second,  prime-time 
commercial  was  $31,000,  with  a  high  of 
$60,000.  Today,  the  average  cost  of  that  same 
30-second  time  slot  is  $86,000,  and  it  can 
run  as  much  as  $200,000.  A  30-second  spot 
on  the  popular  television  series  St.  Elsewhere 
costs  $77,000.  Move  the  same  spot  over  to 
the  mini-series  Mistral's  Daughter,  and  the 
price  tag  is  $104,000.  One  minute  of 
advertising  during  this  year's  Super  Bowl 
cost  $1  million. 

Despite  the  pitfalls  of  media  fragmenta- 
tion, the  industry,  says  Bostock,  is  enjoying 
relative  and  unaccustomed  freedom  from 
government  intervention  and  regulation 
regarding  advertising  practices.  "I  think 
there  has  been  a  shift  in  attitude  in  Washing- 
ton. I  would  term  it  a  much  more  realistic 
and  appropriate  attitude  than  had  been  the 
case  prior  to  the  Reagan  administration." 

In  Bostock's  view,  recent  Federal  Trade 
Commission  policy  decisions  reflect  greater 
trust  both  in  the  advertising  industry's  self- 
regulatory  process  and  the  consumer's  intel- 
ligence. "The  advertising  industry  has  been 
extremely  successful  in  self-regulation.  The 
National  Advertising  Review  Board  has  been 
much  more  effective  than  any  government 
regulatory  agency  in  stopping  or  changing 
advertising  that  is  unsupportable,  deceptive, 
or  unfair. 

"At  one  time,  regulatory  agencies  required 
enormous  amounts  of  data,  and  what  they 
were  doing  was  looking  for  problems,  assum- 


ing that  there  was  something  that  had  to  be 
wrong.  It  was  an  expensive  and  time-con- 
suming process  to  go  through."  Regulatory 
watchdogging  was  viewed  as  excessive, 
according  to  Bostock,  and  consumer  groups 
appeared  to  be  over-reacting.  "There  was  an 
action  in  California  on  sugared  cereals- 
people  claiming  they  were  somehow  devas- 
tating the  children  of  America.  There's  not  a 
shred  of  evidence  to  support  that.  In  my 
judgment,  it  was  just  some  over-zealous  con- 
sumer groups  assuming  a  point  of  view  that 
was  not  supported  in  fact.  Some  of  this 
thinking  got  translated  into  the  regulatory 
agencies,  and  in  my  personal  opinion,  some 
of  the  FTC  commissioners  were  attempting 
to  modify  or  inaugurate  social  policy  as 
opposed  to  enact  and  enforce  the  laws  that 
Congress  had  passed.  They  were  acting  as 
independent  determiners  of  social  policy  for 
the  country." 

Bostock  supports  what  he  terms  "a  more 
realistic  point  of  view"  on  the  part  of  the 
Reagan  administration's  FTC,  which  is 
chaired  by  James  Miller  III.  And  that  view  is 
that  the  consumer  is,  in  Bostock's  words,  "a 
pretty  smart  person." 

Critics  of  the  current  FTC  posture  argue 
that  after  a  decade  of  sweeping  reform  against 
unfair  or  deceptive  advertising,  today's  con- 
servative administration  is  hanging  up  the 
broom.  Among  the  concerns  is  that  the  FTC 
is  weakening  its  standards  of  proof  when  pro- 
duct claims  are  challenged.  The  FTC  recent- 
ly rewrote  the  definition  of  deception  in 
advertising  to  include  the  standard  that  a 
consumer  has  to  be  "acting  reasonably  under 
i  the  circumstances."  Opponents  of  the  revi- 
sion argue  that  the  "reasonable"  standard— 
whereby  a  challenged  claim  could  be  coun- 
tered by  the  position  that  a  reasonable  con- 
sumer would  not  be  misled— is  difficult  to 
define  and  might  discourage  deceptive  ad- 
vertising suits  by  making  them  harder  and 
more  costly  to  win. 

"There  isn't  a  national  advertiser  I  know  of 
that  would  deliberately  make  a  false  claim," 
says  Bostock.  "It's  just  not  smart  business. 
We're  trying  to  fulfill  customer  needs  and 
build  long-term  franchises  and  if  you  don't 
come  at  it  that  way,  the  consumer  won't  come 
back  and  use  your  product  again.  Sure,  there 
are  consumer  groups  that  should  be  pro- 
tected, but  we  don't  need  to  spend  vast  sums 
of  money  by  the  government,  the  agencies, 
and  the  manufacturers  involved  to  protect 
consumers  from  one  bar  soap  manufacturer 
and  a  claim  that  might  be  made  for  it." 

Another  significant  regulatory  issue  that 
Bostock  says  has  dissipated  to  some  degree  is 
advertising  to  children.  "There  was  support 
on  the  FTC  to  cut  back  or  ban  it  altogether. 
A  Byzantine  set  of  regulations  were  devel- 
oped that  purported  to  meet  the  objectives 
of  curtailing  [television]  advertising  to  cer- 
tain age  groups  at  certain  hours.  It  was 
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bizarre— kids  watch  FV  at  all  different  time 
frames.  Slowly,  the  concept  emerged  that  it's 
not  right  for  the  federal  government  to  regu- 
late in  that  detail,  particularly  as  opposed  to 
parents  regulating  it  in  the  home  if  they 
choose  to. 

"You  can  advertise  legitimately  and  well  to 
kids  in  a  way  that's  not  harmful  and  provides 
them  with  information  on  products  they  like 
and  want.  Clearly,  you  need  to  set  tighter 
standards  on  yourselves  as  advertisers  and 
agencies  when  you're  advertising  to  chil- 
dren. The  potential  to  create  a  perception 
for  the  product  that  cannot  be  filled  is 
greater  with  a  child  than  with  an  adult, 
though  I'll  tell  you  a  lot  of  children  are  very 
savvy." 

Duke  anthropologist  William  O'Barr  sees 
a  more  insidious  threat  to  children  from  ad- 
vertising—particularly TV  commercials.  "Tele- 
vision is  perhaps  the  most  important  teach- 
ing medium  in  our  society.  Upon  graduation 
from  high  school,  the  average  American 
child  has  spent  more  time  watching  televi- 
sion than  he  or  she  has  spent  in  classrooms, 
and  much  of  this  viewing  has  included  re- 
peated exposure  to  the  more  than  50,000 
commercials  produced  each  year.  Advertis- 
ing teaches  a  reasoning  process  that  is  differ- 
ent from  traditional  logical  reasoning  in  that 
conclusions  are  based  on  limited  evidence." 
It's  advertising's  peculiar  brand  of  evidence- 
compacted  into  the  28  seconds  alloted  for  the 
typical  TV  commercial.  "What  I'm  con- 
cerned about  in  the  long  run,"  says  O'Barr,  "is 
what  happens  to  a  generation  of  children 
who  are  taught  to  draw  conclusions  on  that 
kind  of  basis." 

Critics  of  contemporary  advertising  charge 
that  the  portrayal  of  American  life  through 
commercials  is  thoroughly  uncontemporary 
in  its  continued  stereotyping  of  men  as 
breadwinners  and  women  as  homemakers. 
Why  hasn't  the  industry  kept  pace  with 
social  changes?  "It  has,"  says  Bostock.  "We 
live  or  die  by  our  ability  to  market  effectively 
to  the  men  and  women  of  America.  Many  of 
our  products  are  purchased  by  women  and 
our  advertising  is  geared  to  the  reality  of 
their  lives.  But  we  will  be  criticized  some- 
times by  people  who  perceive  the  reality  to 
be  different  than  it  is." 

Bostock  is  well  aware  that  women  make  up 
more  -than  half  of  the  American  workforce, 
but  he  doesn't  think  that  "in-home"  product 
campaigns  are  necessarily  less  relevant  to 
working  women.  "To  assume  that  you  need 
to  do  something  differently  because  people 
are  conducting  their  lives  in  different  ways 
has  to  be  analyzed  product  by  product." 
Women  diaper  exclusively  in  Pampers  com- 
mercials, but  a  recent  Crest  campaign 
focused  on  a  father-child  relationship,  which 
Bostock  says  is  a  "direct  outgrowth  of  the 
recognition  of  working  mothers." 

A  perpetually  hot  topic  in  advertising  is 


"If  you  try  to  sell 

mayonnaise  in  a  sexy 

way,  consumers  will  look 

at  it  and  say  it's  not 

relevant,  its  got  nothing 

to  do  with  making 

sandwiches." 

ROY  BOSTOCK 
President,  Benton  &  Bowles 


sex,  although  compared  to  its  European 
counterparts,  American  advertising  is  down- 
right pristine  as  far  as  sexual  content  is  con- 
cerned. But  Bostock  says  that's  changing— 
gradually— as  a  result  of  changing  points  of 
view  that  started  with  the  sexual  revolution 
of  the  1960s.  "There  has  been  a  greater  ac- 
ceptance by  the  general  public  of  sex  in  the 
public  arena,  including  advertising,  although 
we're  in  the  Dark  Ages  compared  to  Europe. 
Some  of  the  European  advertising  is  enor- 
mously sensual,  bordering  on  the  erotic. 
There  is  a  puritanical  strain  to  this  country 
that  really  moderates  that  kind  of  advertising." 
What's  risque  in  American  advertising? 
Bostock  recalls  the  Brooke  Shields  designer 
jeans  campaign  on  television,  during  which 
a  short-lived  display  of  public  disapproval 
came  between  Shields  and  her  Calvin  Kleins. 


He  says  that  the  Paco  Rabanne  perfume  print 
campaign  is  also  fairly  provocative  by  Ameri- 
can standards  in  its  suggestion  of  a  bedroom 
encounter.  Calvin  Klein  fragrance  print  ads 
go  Paco  one  better  by  showing  a  couple  in 
bed— the  woman  in  a  dominant  position  for 
women's  fragrances,  and  vice  versa  for  the 
men's.  "I  also  think  many  of  the  diet  soft 
drinks  have  clear  sexual  overtones"  says 
Bostock.  "But  when  you  get  into  household 
products,  it's  hard  for  me  to  envision  selling 
them  through  sex.  If  you  try  to  sell  mayon- 
naise in  a  sexy  way,  all  consumers— whether 
conservative  or  liberal  on  the  use  of  sex  in 
advertising— will  look  at  it  and  say  it's  not 
relevant,  it's  got  nothing  to  do  with  making 
•sandwiches." 

Advertising  is  all  about  the  making  of 
images— images  of  products  and  the  con- 
sumers who  use  them.  But  the  industry's 
higher  ups  admit  that  advertising  itself  could 
probably  use  some  image  enhancement. 
"Fundamentally,  the  industry  is  an  advo- 
cate," says  Benton  &  Bowles  Chief  Executive 
Officer  Jack  Bowen.  "The  advertising  indus- 
try is  continually  selling  something  to  you 
and  me  on  behalf  of  a  manufacturer  or  pro- 
vider of  services.  As  a  consumer,  I  don't  al- 
ways want  to  buy.. Any  industry  that  is  a 
constant  advocate  day  in  and  day  out, 
twenty-four  hours  a  day,  trying  to  persuade 
you  to  do  something,  has  a  very  difficult  task 
in  making  you  like  them,  in  making  you 
listen." 

Not  infrequently  the  industry  is  accused  of 
creating  consumer  need— subliminally  or 
overtly— which,  in  turn,  is  fulfilled  by  speci- 
fic products  or  services.  Bostock  doesn't  buy 
it.  "I  have  never  seen  a  shred  of  evidence  that 
advertising  works  on  some  subliminal  basis 
to  coerce  or  encourage  people  to  do  some- 
thing they  didn't  want  to  do.  This  whole 
arena  of  thought  that  advertising  somehow 
convinces  people  to  buy  things  they  don't 
want  or  need  is  just  not  true.  You  cannot 
create  needs  among  consumers.  There  may 
be  unfulfilled  needs  that  a  product  coming 
along  may  fulfill.  In  the  mid-Sixties,  disposa- 
ble diapers  came  along,  and  now  they  are  the 
dominant  diaper  in  the  country  and  around 
the  world.  Now  some  people  may  say  we 
could  have  gotten  along  with  cloth  diapers 
but  if  you  talk  to  any  mother  out  there  today, 
she'll  tell  you  you're  crazy— or  worse." 

So  there  was  a  problem  called  "ring  around 
the  collar"  before  television  told  us  so? 
"Absolutely,"  Bostock  says.  "Just  ask  women 
who  wash  shirts  at  home  to  rank  the  most 
important  problems  they  deal  with  in  wash- 
ing shirts  and  they  will  tell  you  it  is  the  dirt 
that  comes  from  sweat  on  the  neck  and  cuffs. 

"The  interesting  thing  to  me  is  that  the 
people  who  criticize  advertising  for  creating 
needs  never  consider  themselves  as  being 
coerced.  It's  always  somebody  else  down  the 
street."  IB 
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'hen  "China,  7,000  Years  of  Dis- 
covery" came  to  the  High  Muse- 
um of  Art  in  January,  the  Atlanta 
Duke  Alumni  Association  arranged  a  pri- 
vate showing.  Nearly  600  alumni  and 
spouses  attended  the  wine  and  cheese  recep- 
tion and  exhibition  of  pre-13th  century 
Chinese  technology,  science,  and  art.  The 
major  exhibit,  which  also  included  demon- 
strations by  Chinese  craftspeople,  was  part  of 
Georgia  Tech's  centennial  celebration. 

"Apart  from  receptions  surrounding  sport- 
ing events,  this  was  our  most  successful  local 
club  event— in  terms  of  numbers,"  says 
Albert  A.  Fisher  '80,  alumni  affairs  field 
representative  for  forty-five  of  the  ninety 
local  clubs.  Says  Stan  Brading  75,  Atlanta 
club  president,  "Bob  Astley  '66  and  Vickie 
Bubas  Baird  75  deserve  all  the  credit  for 
organizing  and  arranging  this  year's  museum 
reception  and  tour." 

Last  year,  the  Atlanta  club  conducted  an 
extensive  survey  of  its  regional  membership. 
The  study,  devised  by  marketing  expert 
Harry  Nolan  '64,  helped  determine  the 
kinds  of  activities  the  club's  members  would 
be  willing  to  support.  "While  there  is  a  con- 
tingent interested  in  sporting  events,"  says 
Fisher,  "the  survey  showed  that  there  is  a 
greater  interest  among  many  of  our  Atlanta 
alumni  in  cultural,  academic,  and  educa- 
tional activities."  Last  year's  special  recep- 
tion to  celebrate  the  opening  of  the  High 
Museum's  new  wing  attracted  approximately 
300  local  alumni. 

A  regular  newsletter  contributes  to  the 
success  of  the  Atlanta  club  through  promo- 
tion of  upcoming  events  and  the  recapping 
of  past  ones.  Nationally,  about  ten  clubs  have 
their  own  newsletters,  from  San  Francisco  to 
Wilmington,  Delaware.  "Some  of  our  clubs 
use  the  newsletter  format  in  conjunction 
with  their  individual  event  notices.  This 
keeps  alumni  updated  and  informed  of  activ- 
ities over  a  period  of  several  months,"  says 
Barbara  Demarest  '83,  who  handles  the 
other  half  of  the  nation  as  field  representa- 
tive for  alumni  affairs.  She  produces  a  quar- 
terly newsletter  of  her  own  for  local  club 


presidents  and  contacts.  "Club  newsletters 
are  particularly  effective  in  the  larger,  metro- 
politan areas  where  we  plan  for  a  more  varied 
membership.  We  encourage  all  clubs  to  try 
newsletters  because  they  lead  to  better  long- 
range  planning  and  increased  involvement." 

Innovative  programs  have  had  generally 
good  results  among  the  clubs,  but  the  sports- 
related  receptions  still  attract  loyal  Blue 
Devils  in  droves.  A  Duke  University  Metro- 
politan Alumni  Association  (DUMAA) 
football  reception  for  the  Duke  vs.  West 
Point  game  drew  more  than  1,000.  When 
the  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  area  clubs  co- 
sponsored  a  reception  for  the  Duke  vs. 
Northwestern  basketball  game,  600  people 
attended.  The  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego 
Clubs  co-sponsored  a  reception  and  reserved 
a  bloc  of  tickets  for  the  two-day  Trojan  Clas- 
sic basketball  tournament  in  December;  and 
the  Duke  Club  of  Washington,  DC. ,  secured 
a  large  bloc  of  tickets  for  Duke  vs.  Maryland 
in  January,  offering  reservation  forms  in  its 
newsletter.  Televised  games  also  provide  a 
good  reason  for  clubs  to  hold  gatherings  at 
homes  or  places  suitable  for  large-screen 
viewings. 

Variety  in  programming  reflects  the  vari- 
ety in  alumni  interests  and  ages.  DUMAA, 
the  New  York  City-based  club,  has  a  new  af- 
filiation with  The  Princeton  Club.  Its  first 
event  there  was  a  January  luncheon,  featur- 
ing Olympic  swimming  champion  and  Duke 
junior  Nancy  Hogshead,  for  current  students 


and  their  parents.  The  same  month  DUMAA 
offered  something  for  young  alumni,  Duke 
Night  at  the  Surf  Club. 

To  encourage  increased  alumni  involve- 
ment, the  Alumni  Affairs  office  is  using  vari- 
ous ways  to  inform  alumni  of  their  local  club's 
activities.  For  more  information  on  club 
activities  and  how  to  get  involved,  contact 
Fisher  or  Demarest,  Alumni  House,  614 
Chapel  Drive,  Durham,  N.C.  27706;  (919) 
684-5114  (collect)  from  North  Carolina  or 
1-800-FOR-DUKE  elsewhere. 


ALUMNI 
TRUSTEES 

Edward  S.  Donnell  '41,  Fitzgerald  S. 
Hudson  B.S.C.E.  '46,  John  A.  Kos- 
kinen  '61,  and  Judy  C.  Woodruff  '68 
have  been  nominated  to  represent  alumni  on 
Duke's  board  of  trustees  for  six-year  terms. 
Both  Donnell  and  Hudson  are  trustees  up  for 
re-election.  Donnell  has  been  a  trustee  since 
1974  and  Hudson  since  1979. 

Donnell,  who  was  chairman,  president, 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  Montgomery 
Ward  and  Company,  stepped  down  in  1982. 
He  was  also  president  of  Marcor,  Incorpor- 
ated, subsidiary  of  Mobil  Corporation,  where 
he  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors. 
Donnell,  a  Duke  President's  Associate  and 
member  of  the  Washington  Duke  Club,  is  on 
the  Fuqua  School  of  Business's  board  of  visi- 
tors. In  1974,  he  established  the  Edward  S. 
Donnell  Endowment  Fund.  He  is  married  to 
Rose  Goldsmith  Keuffner  Donnell  '41,  and 
two  of  their  four  children  are  Duke  graduates. 
Hudson  is  the  chairman  of  Collier  Cobb 
and  Associates,  Incorporated,  of  Charlotte, 
the  largest  casualty  insurance  agency  in  the 
Carolinas  before  its  merger  .with  Aetna  Life 
&.  Casualty  of  Hartford  in  1982.  It  now  has 
offices  in  five  states  and  four  other  countries. 
Hudson  joined  Collier  Cobb  in  1950,  be- 
came president  in  1970,  and  chairman  and 
owner  in  1973.  Hudson,  who  received  the 
engineering  school's  Distinguished  Service 
Award  in  1978,  is  a  member  of  the  school's 
board  of  visitors.  He  is  married  to  Susan 
Wainwright  Bridger  Hudson.  One  of  his  four 
children  is  a  senior  at  Duke. 
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Koskinen  is  president  and  chief  operating 
officer  of  Victor  Palmieri  and  Company,  In- 
corporated, legal,  financial,  and  manage- 
ment specialists  dealing  in  salvaging  busi- 
nesses in  trouble.  A  Rhodes  Scholar,  he  is  a 
graduate  of  Yale  Law  School.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  Duke's  General  Alumni  Association 
in  1980  and  is  a  member  of  the  Barrister's 
Club,  the  Washington  Duke  Club,  and  the 
William  Preston  Few  Society,  and  serves  on 
the  board  of  visitors  of  Policy  Sciences  and 
Public  Affairs.  He  is  married  to  Patricia  Salz 
Koskinen.  They  have  two  children. 

Woodruff  is  chief  Washington  correspond- 
ent for  the  MacNeil-Lehrer  Newshour  on 
PBS.  Earlier  she  was  White  House  corre- 
spondent for  NBC  News.  She  is  a  member  of 
the  board  of  visitors  of  Wake  Forest  Univer- 
sity and  the  University  of  Georgia's  journal- 
ism school.  She  is  married  to  Al  Hunt,  and 
they  have  a  son. 

Duke's  charter  calls  for  the  election  of  one- 
third  of  its  trustees  by  graduates  of  the  uni- 
versity. Every  two  years,  in  odd-numbered 
years,  the  terms  of  four  of  the  twelve  alumni 
trustees  expire.  The  executive  committee  of 
the  General  Alumni  Association's  board  of 
directors  submits  a  list  of  names  to  the  uni- 
versity's president  for  submission  to  the  trus- 
tees. Four  names  are  then  approved  for  final 
submission  to  the  alumni  body,  with  addi- 
tional nominations  permitted  by  petition. 

After  notice  appears  in  print,  alumni  may 
submit  a  petition  within  thirty  days  nominat- 
ing additional  persons  and  signed  by  one- 
half  of  1  percent  of  the  alumni  body  of 
64,000-or  320  names. 

The  alumni  affairs  director  maintains  a 
confidential  roster  of  alumni  recommended 
as  trustees— and  he  welcomes  and  encour- 
ages recommendations  by  alumni  at  any 
time.  The  next  election  will  be  for  terms  that 
expire  in  1987 .  Submit  names  and  biograph- 
ical information  to  M.  Laney  Funderburk  Jr. 
'60,  Director  of  Alumni  Affairs,  614  Chapel 
Drive,  Durham,  N.C.  27706. 


A  RETURN 
ENGAGEMENT 

Alumni  Weekend,  June  6-9,  marks 
the  end  of  an  era  at  Duke.  Return- 
ing alumni  will  have  a  final  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  President  Terry  Sanford  when 
he  addresses  the  General  Alumni  Associa- 
tion meeting  in  Reynolds  Theater  on  June  8. 
Sanford  officially  retires  July  1.  Reunion 
classes  ending  in  5  and  0  (1930-1970),  mem- 
bers of  the  Half  Century  Club,  and  all  other 
alumni  are  invited. 

Doug  Arnold  '80,  assistant  director  for 
class  programming,  expects  more  than  1,500 
alumni,  spouses,  and  their  children  to  at- 
tend. Dormitory  accommodations  are  avail- 
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able  and  a  list  of  recommended  hotels  will  be 
included  with  registration  materials.  For 
alumni  children  and  grandchildren  ages 
5-16,  the  Junior  Versity  program  begins 
Friday  afternoon  and  features  field  trips, 
picnics,  sports,  and  other  activities. 

The  registration  tent  opens  at  2  p.m.  on 
Thursday,  June  6  on  West  Campus,  where  a 
welcome-home  reception  for  early  arrivals  is 
scheduled  for  6  p.m. 


On  Friday,  alumni  can  choose  from  a  varie- 
ty of  tours,  panel  discussions,  and  activities. 
Among  them  are  morning  golf  and  tennis 
tournaments  followed  by  organized  tours  of 
the  art  museum,  the  Primate  Center,  Fuqua 
School  of  Business,  the  Phytotron  and  green- 
houses, Duke  Hospital  North,  the  gardens, 
and  the  DUPAC  facility.  The  program  offers 
panels  on  academics,  athletics,  and  a  talk 
and  tour  at  the  new  Nello  Teer  Engineering 
Library,  as  well  as  the  engineering  alumni 
picnic,  the  Nursing  Alumni  Association's 
annual  luncheon,  and  an  estate  planning 
seminar.  At  7  p.m. ,  there's  a  cocktail  buffet  in 
Bryan  Center  for  all  alumni  and  an  alumni 
dance  and  cabaret  beginning  at  9  p.m. 

Duke  geologist  Orrin  Pilkey  Jr.  will  discuss 
"Development  and  the  Erosion  of  our  Coast- 
lines" at  10  a.m.  Saturday  in  Reynolds  Thea- 
ter, followed  by  President  Sanford's  farewell 
address  to  alumni. 

The  Alumni  Picnic  begins  at  12:30  p.m. 
on  the  East  Campus  lawn,  a  panel  discussion 
on  student  life  at  2  p.m.,  and  a  panel  on 
"Admissions,  Financial  Aid,  and  Alumni"  at 
2:30.  Individual  class  dinners  begin  at  6:30. 

Following  various  class  breakfasts  on  and 
off  campus  Sunday,  a  special  service  will  be 
held  in  the  Duke  Chapel,  celebrating  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  chapel's  dedication. 


At  1  p.m.,  the  Half  Century  Club  will  induct 
new  members  at  its  annual  luncheon. 

The  classes  of  1975  and  1980  will  hold 
their  reunions  during  Homecoming  Week- 
end, November  1-3.  Doug  Arnold  can  pro- 
vide more  information  about  Alumni  Week- 
end or  fall  reunions.  His  address:  Alumni 
House,  614  Chapel  Drive,  Durham,  N.C. 
27706;  (919)  684-5114  (collect).  Outside 
North  Carolina,  dial  1-800-FOR  DUKE. 


PLAYING 
FAVORITES 


The  newest  entrants  into  Duke's  Sports 
Hall  of  Fame— inducted  in  April— are 
former  athletic  director  and  football 
coach  Jimmy  DeHart,  football  All-America 
and  former  broadcaster  Al  DeRogatis  '49,  bas- 
ketball All-America  Mike  Lewis  '68,  and 
football  All-America  and  NFL  veteran  Bob 
Matheson  '67 .  The  latest  honorees  bring  the 
total  number  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  to  fifty. 

DeHart  was  football  coach  at  Duke  from 
1926  to  1930.  During  his  tenure  he  began 
building  a  top-caliber  program,  and  he  was 
the  driving  force  behind  construction  of 
today's  Wallace  Wade  Stadium.  He  had  a 
24-23-2  coaching  record  at  Duke,  with  his 
final  1930  team  posting  an  8-1-2  record.  He 
died  in  1935  at  the  age  of  41. 

DeRogatis  played  football  for  Duke  from 
1945  to  1948  and  ranks  as  one  of  the  univer- 
sity's greatest  defensive  tackles,  receiving  All- 
Southern,  All-Dixie,  and  All-America 
honors.  He  played  four  years  with  the  New 
York  Giants  and  then  became  the  team's  radio 
broadcaster.  He  later  joined  NBC  as  a  foot- 
ball analyst.  DeRogatis  is  now  a  vice  presi- 
dent with  Prudential  Insurance  and  lives  in 
Spring  Lake,  New  Jersey. 

Lewis  was  a  Duke  basketball  standout  from 
1966  through  1968,  helping  the  Blue  Devils 
to  a  No.  3  national  finish  in  1966.  Duke  had 
a  combined  40-15  during  Lewis'  junior  and 
senior  years,  and  played  in  the  NIT  both 
years.  Lewis  holds  the  Duke  record  for  best 
career  rebounding  average  at  12.5.  He  fol- 
lowed his  collegiate  career  with  six  years  in 
the  ABA.  The  Kernersville,  North  Carolina, 
resident  is  a  sales  representative  for  Dillard 
Paper  Company. 

Matheson,  whose  two-year  Duke  football 
career  began  in  1966,  earned  All-ACC  and 
All-America  honors.  As  a  senior,  he  was  the 
team's  captain  and  most  valuable  player.  A 
first-round  draft  pick  of  the  NFUs  Cleveland 
Browns,  he  spent  thirteen  years  as  an  NFL 
linebacker,  four  with  Cleveland  and  the  last 
nine  with  the  Miami  Dolphins.  He  played  on 
three  Super  Bowl  teams.  Matheson  spent  two 
years  as  an  assistant  football  coach  at  Duke 
before  returning  to  the  Dolphins  as  an  assist- 
ant coach.  He  lives  in  Hollywood,  Horida. 


CLASS 
NOTES 


Write:  Class  Notes  Editor,  Alumni  Affairs, 
Duke  University,  614  Chapel  Dr.,  Durham,  N.C. 
27706 


News  of  alumni  who  have  received  grad- 
uate or  professional  degrees  but  did  not 
attend  Duke  as  undergraduates  appears 
under  the  year  In  which  the  advanced 
degree  was  awarded.  Otherwise  the  year 
designates  the  person's  undergraduate 
class. 


20s  &  30s 


Benjamin  O.  Aiken  72,  A.M.  '27  is  writing  a 
book  called  Forty-two  Years  in  the  Life  of  a  Teacher. 

Kermlt  L.  Grogan  A.M.  '34  received  the  Emory 
and  Henry  College  Alumnus  of  the  Year  Award  in 
May. 

J.T.  Shackford  '34,  B.Div.  '38  is  an  associate  pas- 
tot  emeritus  at  St.  Luke's  United  Methodist  Church  in 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  president  of  the  Middle  Okla- 
homa Professional  Association  of  Clergy,  a  member  of 
the  Oklahoma  City  Rotary  Club,  and  an  avid  golfer. 

Wilson  O.  Weldon  M.D.  '34  is  the  author  of  Not 
Afraid!,  published  in  1984  by  The  Upper  Room.  He 
dedicated  the  book,  a  guide  to  dealing  with  fear,  to 
Terry  Sanford. 

Dowd  Bangle  '35  is  the  chairman  of  the  interna- 
tional youth  exchange  program  of  the  Stratford  Rotary 
Club  in  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 

Clara  Raven  M.D.  '36  received  the  Elizabeth 
Blackwell  Award  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Women's  Association.  In  1982,  she  re- 
ceived the  Flag  Award  from  the  Michigan  State 
Medical  Society  in  recognition  of  accomplishments 
and  services  rendered  for  women  in  medicine  and  for 
paraprofessional  activities. 

Charles  Rowe  Vail  B.S.E.E.  '37  retired  in  1983 
from  Georgia  Tech,  where  he  was  a  professor  of  elec- 
trical engineering  and  a  member  of  the  administra- 
tion. He  was  named  associate  dean  emeritus  of  engi- 
neering by  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University 
System  of  Georgia.  He  is  still  a  registered  Professional 
Engineer  and  is  active  at  local,  regional,  and  national 
levels  in  professional  societies.  He  is  also  a  lay  leader 
at  the  Embry  Hills  United  Methodist  Church.  He 
lives  in  Tucker,  Ga. 

Stewart  M.  "Skip"  Alexander  '39  is  the  golf 
pro  at  the  Lakewood  Country  Club  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.,  where  he  has  been  a  club  professional  for  over  30 
years. 

William  Stowell  Doyle  '39  was  elected  a  county 
commissioner  for  Kent  County,  Mich.  He  was  also 
nominated  to  be  the  district  governor  of  Rotary  for 
District  629,  which  stretches  approximately  600 
miles,  from  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  to  Waw  Waw, 
Ontario. 


40s 


Paul  R  Ader  '40  is  the  author  of  three  novels  and 
one  treatise  on  handicapping  thoroughbred  horses. 
His  latest  publication  is  The  Big  Win.  His  novel,  The 
Commander,  is  scheduled  for  publication  this  year. 
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Literary  England 
May  10-19 

Fly  to  London  for  a  five-night  stay.  Two  nights 
in  Brighton:  Visit  Chartwell,  the  Churchill 
Memorial  Museum;  Hever  Castle  and 
Gardens;  Penshurst  Place;  and  the  Royal 
Pavilion.  One  night  in  Windsor  in  a  restored 
Victorian  mansion  overlooking  the  Thames. 
Your  university  host  is  Oliver  Ferguson, 
professor  of  English.  Approximately  $2,000 
from  New  York. 

May  19-25:  optional  excursion,  with  lecture 
tours,  to  Bath,  Bristol,  Salisbury,  Blenheim 
Palace,  Oxford,  and  the  Cotswolds. 

Cote  du  Rhone  Passage 
June  21- July  4 

Fly  to  Paris  for  three-day  stay.  Train  to  Lyon  to 
board  M/S  Kroes  for  a  five-night  cruise  on  the 
Rhone  River  with  stops  in  Vienne,  Valence, 
Viviers,  Orange,  Avignon,  and  Aries.  Coach 
to  Monte  Carlo  for  three-day  stay. 
Approximately  $2,400  from  Atlanta. 


North  to  Alaska 
July  8-15 

Fly  to  Vancouver,  British  Columbia.  Board  the 
Royal  Princess  for  six  nights  of  cruising, 
including  Glacier  Bay,  with  Juneau  and  Sitka 
as  ports  of  call.  Disembark  at  Victoria,  B.C., 
for  an  overnight.  Approximately  $1,700,  with 
bargain  air  add-ons. 

Passage  off  the  Czars 
July  17-August  2 

Fly  to  Bucharest,  Romania,  for  a  two-night 
stay.  Cruise  on  the  Danube,  the  Black  Sea,  and 
the  Dneiper  River  through  the  Ukraine  to 
Kiev.  Fly  to  Moscow  for  a  three-day  stay.  Your 
university  host  is  Magnus  Krynski,  professor 
and  chairman  of  Slavic  languages. 
Approximately  $3,000  from  Atlanta. 

Best  off  France, 
Italy,  the  Greek  Isles 
September  19-October  3 

Fly  to  Nice,  France,  for  an  overnight.  Board 
the  Golden  Odyssey  and  cruise  the 
Mediterranean.  Ports  of  call:  Portofino,  Capri, 
Malta,  Rhodes,  Mykonos,  Athens,  Corfu, 
Dubrovnilc,  Ravenna,  to  Venice  for  a  two- 
night  stay.  Your  university  host  is  Dr.  William 
G.  Anlyan,  professor  and  chancellor  for 
health  affairs.  Staterooms  start  at  $2,700  per 
person,  including  air  from  New  York. 

The  Orient 

October  18-November  2 

Fly  to  Japan  for  three  nights  in  Tokyo.  Coach 
to  Kamakura  to  see  the  Great  Buddha,  then 
on  to  Hakone  for  an  overnight.  Take  the 
"bullet  train"  to  Kyoto  for  two  days  of 
exploring.  Fly  to  Beijing,  the  capital  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  for  three  days  of 
sightseeing.  Fly  to  Hong  Kong  for  four  days  of 
touring  and  shopping.  Approximately  $4,000 
from  Los  Angeles. 

November   2-8:   optional   excursion   to 
Bangkok  and  Singapore. 


TO  RECEIVE  DETAILED  BROCHURES,  FILL  OUT  THE  COUPON  AND  RETURN  TO 
BARBARA  DeLAPP  BOOTH  '54,  DUKE  TRAVEL,  614  CHAPEL  DRIVE,  DURHAM, 
N.C.  27706,  (919)684-5114. 

□  ENGLAND                         □  ALASKA                                         D  FRANCE,  ITALY,  GREEK  ISLES 
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LOVE  AT  FIRST  BITE 


ost  people  go 
to  great 
i  lengths  to  get 
rid  of  termites.  But 
Elizabeth  A.  McMahan 
'46,  A.M.  '48  goes  all 
the  way  to  Central 
America  to  study  them. 

A  nationally  recog- 
nized expert  on  termite 
behavior,  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina 
zoologist  has  also  tra- 
veled to  Australia, 
Egypt,  and  India  to 
study  the  wood-eating 
insects.  This  summer 
she'll  return  to  Panama 
for  termite  studies  she's 
conducting  through 
the  Smithsonian  Tropi- 
cal Research  Institute. 

After  thirty  years  ob- 
serving termite  colonies 
in  the  damp  terrain  of 
the  world's  tropical  rain 
forests,  McMahan  has  a 
few  claims  to  fame. 
While  working  in  Vene- 
zuela in  1967,  she 


knocked  open  a  log 
and  discovered  a  new 
species  of  termito- 
philes— small  beetles 
that  live  with  termites. 
Etymologists  later 
named  the  find 
Neophilotermes 
mcmahanae,  in  honor 
of  the  researcher.  Just  a 
few  years  ago,  while 
working  in  Costa  Rica, 
she  was  the  first  person 
to  discover  a  curious 
fishing  technique  used 
by  an  assassin  bug 
known  as  Salvavata 
variegata.  The  insect 
dangles  a  dead  termite 
over  the  nest  to  attract 
and  catch  its  next  ter- 
mite prey.  The  practice 
had  never  been  seen 
before  in  any  insect 
species,  and  numerous 
national  science  maga- 
zines and  major  news- 
papers jumped  on  the 
story. 
McMahan  got  the 


bug  for  bugs  as  a  farm 
girl  in  western  North 
Carolina.  "I  guess  I  was 
a  tomboy  for  those 
days,  because  my  cou- 
sin and  I  were  outside 
all  the  time— our  poc- 
kets full  of  tadpoles  and 
that  sort  of  thing.  I  can 
remember  lying  on  my 
stomach  sprinkling 
sugar  on  ant  hills  to 
watch  them  take  it  into 
the  nest."  One  of  her 
many  insect  collections 
even  took  a  blue  ribbon 
at  the  Davie  County 
Fair.  Though  she 
majored  in  psychology 
at  Duke— and  spent  five 
years  working  at  the 
university's  para- 
psychology lab— zool- 
ogy was  her  passion. 

She  received  her 
master's  in  zoology  at 
Duke,  and  her  doctor- 
ate from  the  University 
of  Hawaii.  Her  doctoral 
dissertation  was,  of 


course,  on  termites. 

Now  she's  passing 
along  her  etymological 
expertise  to  her  college 
students.  A  frequent 
guest  lecturer  on  the 
college  circuit,  she's 
also  a  favorite  resource 
of  local  high  school 
science  students.  While 
her  research  interest  is 
not  in  ridding  the  world 
of  termites,  other  scien- 
tists who  would  like  to 
control  them  are  bene- 
fiting from  her  work. 

"Unless  you  know 
everything  about  the 
life  cycle  of  termites," 
she  says,  "you  don't 
know  at  what  point 
you  can  attack  them 
best."  And,  no,  she 
doesn't  have  any  ter- 
mites gnawing  away  at 
her  Chapel  Hill  home. 
"My  father  told  me 
long  ago  that  it  would 
be  a  disgrace  if  I  did." 


Edward  M.  Brown  '41  is  a  volunteer  coordinator 
for  the  Peace  Priority  Program  of  the  United  Church 
of  Christ  in  the  Southeast  Conference  states.  He  lives 
in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Ina  M.  Lepage  A.M.  '41  is  retiring  from  teaching 
after  24  years.  She  lives  in  Athol,  Mass. 

Margaret  L.  Simpson  '41  retired  in  September 
1983  as  registrar  of  Salem  College  after  38  years  with 
the  school.  She  lives  in  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 

George  L.  Sullivan  '41  is  retired  and  working  part 
time  as  a  real  estate  agent.  He  is  a  lifetime  member  of 
the  Long  Beach  Elks  Lodge  in  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Walter  R.  Benson  '42,  M.D.  '44  retired  from  the 
UNC-Chapel  Hill  School  of  Medicine's  pathology 
department  in  June. 

Ray  Holder  B.Div.  '42  is  the  author  of  The  Missis- 
sippi Methodists  1799-1983.  He  lives  in  Jackson,  Miss. 


William  W.  Thompson  '42,  B.S.M.  '47,  M.D.  47 
was  elected  unopposed  to  the  school  board  in 
Okanooga  County,  Fla. 

William  C.  Dackis  B.S.M.E.  '44  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  N.Y.  chapter  of  the  American  Red 
Cross. 

John  J.  Powell  M.Div.  '44  is  retired  and  serving 
the  Mill  Spring  Charge,  Western  N.C.  Conference  of 
the  United  Methodist  Church.  He  and  his  wife,  Irene 
Cook,  live  in  Mill  Spring,  N.C. 

Frances  C.  Shumway  A.M.  '44  has  been  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Nursing  Services  Associa- 
tion, a  worldwide  charity,  since  1975. 

Margaret  R.  Spencer  '44  returned  to  school  at 
Tulane  University  at  age  53,  receiving  a  master's 
degree  in  social  work.  She  is  now  a  psychiatric  social 
worker  at  De  Paul  Hospital  in  New  Orleans. 


John  F.  Houtman  Jr.  '46  retired  from  Kirkwood 
Tires  Inc.  in  Newark,  Del.  He  was  a  founder  and  vice 
president.  He  is  a  consultant  to  the  company  and 
other  Delaware  tire  dealers. 

Martha  Bishop  Garrick  R.N.  '47,  B.S.N.  '47  is 
the  corporate  secretary/treasurer  of  the  Garrick  Caro- 
lina Office  Supply  Co.  She  lives  in  Jacksonville,  N.C. 

Earl  B.  Hadlow  '47,  J.D.  '50  left  the  law  firm  of 
Mahoney,  Hadlow  &  Adams  to  become  vice  chair- 
man and  general  counsel  of  Barnett  Banks  of  Florida, 
Inc. 

James  B.  Thomas  '47  retired  from  Weyerhaeuser 
Co.  after  37  years.  He  worked  in  various  management 
positions  in  six  different  states. 

Kenneth  L.  Well  '47  is  a  financial  consultant  with 
Shearson  Lehman  American  Express  in  West  Port, 
Conn.  He  and  his  wife,  Barbara,  live  in  Stamford, 
Conn. 

Stanley  J.  Curtis  '49  retired  from  ARMCO,  Inc., 
after  32  years  with  the  national  supply  division. 

Rosalie  Prince  Gates  '49,  A.M.  '61,  Ph.D.  '65  is 
the  director  of  Cooperating  Raleigh  Colleges,  which 
organizes  cross-registration  between  participating 
Raleigh  colleges  and  universities. 

Justyn  Neuhauser  Hlndersman  '49  is  busi- 
ness manager  of  Southern  Illinois  University's  theater 
department.  She  is  active  in  the  S.I.U.  Women's  Club 
and  the  Carbondale  City  Pan-Hellenic.  Her  husband, 
Charles,  is  vice  president  for  financial  affairs  at  S.I.U. 

Zeta  G.  Ruegger  R.N.  '49,  B.S.N.  '49,  who  lives 
in  Hillsdale,  N.J.,  is  active  in  church  and  community 
affairs. 


50s 


Clay  S.  Felker  '51,  who  founded  New  York  maga- 
zine, is  the  editorial  director  of  Adweek  magazine.  His 
wife,  Gail  Sheehy,  is  the  author  of  six  books,  includ- 
ing Passages  and  Pathfinders. 

William  Eugene  Brown  '52  is  a  real  estate  agent 
with  Century  21  Heritage  Realty  Co.  in  Greensboro, 
N.C. 

Carl  G.  France  M.Div.  '53  is  director  of  education 
and  community  services  for  Reid  Funeral  Home  in 
Ashland,  Va.,  and  the  Hopewell  Chapel  of  J.T. 
Morriss  &.  Son,  Inc,  in  Hopewell,  Va.  He  offers 
educational  programs  for  churches,  civic  clubs, 
convalescent  homes,  hospitals,  and  hospice 
volunteers. 

David  Hurst  '53  is  the  author  of  The  Heroes  of 
Coach  David  Hurst,  a  collection  of  letters  he  sent  out 
at  the  end  of  every  season  to  the  parents  and  friends 
of  Sycamore  High  School  football.  He  coached  the 
Sycamore  Aviators  for  nearly  30  years.  He  has  written 
another  book  and  several  articles  dealing  with  the 
technical  aspects  of  football.  He  and  his  wife, 
Colleen,  have  one  daughter  and  live  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Raymond  H.  Baur  B.S.C.E.  '54  is  pursuing  a  new 
career  in  art. 

Herbert  S.  Gates  Jr.  '54  is  on  the  faculty  of  Oral 
Roberts  University  Medical  School  and  employed  in 
the  gynecology  department  of  the  City  of  Faith  Medi- 
cal and  Research  Foundation. 

Royce  H.  Riddick  Jr.  '54  was  elected  president  of 
the  Greensboro,  N.C,  chapter  of  the  American 
Society  of  Chartered  Life  Underwriters. 

Charles  H.  Becker  '56  is  president  of  Becker- 
Beskin  and  Associates,  Inc.,  general  insurance  agents, 
brokers,  and  consultants,  with  offices  in  Richmond 
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and  Virginia  Beach,  Va.  He  lives  in  Richmond  with 
his  wife,  Judy. 

Elizabeth  Ellis  '56  is  a  programmer  with  IBM  in 
Gaithersburg,  Md.,  where  she  lives  with  her  husband, 
Richard  L.  Elkins. 

Robert  Green  '56,  M.D.  '60  is  in  orthopedic  sur- 
gery practice  in  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  where  he  lives 
with  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  and  three  sons.  His  oldest 
son,  Robert,  is  a  freshman  at  Duke. 

Kenneth  L.  Albrecht  '57  is  president  of  the 
National  Charities  Information  Bureau  in  New  York 
City.  He  lives  in  Middletown,  N.J. 

Lynne  W.  Matiney  '58  was  elected  to  the  board  of 
trustees  of  Lutheran  Family  Services,  N.C.  Synod,  and 
the  Donor  Resources  Development  Subcommittee  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  Blood  Services,  Carolinas 
Region. 

MARRIAGES:  Clay  S.  Felker  '51  to  Gail  Sheehy 
on  Dec.  16.  Residence:  New  York  City... Charles  N. 

Becker  '56  to  Judy  Rose  on  Nov.  25.  Residence: 
Richmond,  Va. 


Louise  Ellis  Burnett  '60,  a  junior  high  school 
counselor  in  Tampa,  Fla.,  recently  served  on  two 
district-wide  committees  to  assist  the  superintendent 
in  implementing  recent  legislation.  Her  husband, 
Gordon,  has  been  named  Outstanding  Principal  in 
Hillsborough  County  for  two  consecutive  years. 

Sarah  Myers  Russell  '60  is  a  senior  programmer/ 
analyst  with  the  Dade  County  School  Board.  She 
writes  that  she  enjoys  racing  her  19-foot  Flying  Scot 
day  sailor,  raising  hibiscus,  and  bicycling.  She  and  her 
husband  live  in  Miami,  Fla. 

Harold  C.  Mauney  Jr.  '60  is  the  superintendent 
of  the  western  division  of  Southern  Railway  Company 
in  Louisville,  Ky. 

Martha  Tovell  Nesbltt  '61,  M.A.T.  '62  is  vice 
president  of  academic  and  student  affairs  at  DeKalb 
Community  College,  DeKalb  County,  Georgia. 

H.  Barrett  Howe  Jr.  '62  is  a  professional  photog- 
rapher. He  lives  in  Marina  Del  Rey,  Calif. 

Madeline  H.  Lamb  '62  established  her  own  law 
firm  in  Chester,  Pa. 

Edwin  R  Payne  '62  is  senior  vice  president  and 
director  for  Prudential  Bache  Securities  in  New  York 
City. 

Theodore  C.  Steffens  '62  is  a  captain  in  the 
U.S.  Naval  Reserve  and  a  judge  advocate  with  the 
General  Corps. 

Carla  Boden  Britton  '63  is  a  beauty  and  colot 
consultant  and  has  her  own  international  marketing 
business.  She  lives  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  with  her  hus- 
band, Ely,  and  their  two  children. 

James  S.  Mayson  M.D.  '63  owns  and  operates 
the  Riverside  Industrial  Medical  Clinic  in  Riverside, 
Calif. 

Richard  Wildon  Smith  '63  has  been  appointed 
executive  director  of  the  Osceola  County  Council  on 
Aging  in  Kissimmee,  Fla.  He  has  received  numerous 
local,  state,  and  national  awards  and  commendations 
for  his  leadership  in  the  social  services  field. 

J.  Bruce  Mulligan  '64  established  his  own  law 
firm  in  Winston-Salem,  N.C,  where  he  lives  with  his 
wife,  Mary  Ann,  and  their  two  children. 

Sarah  A.  Reed  '64  received  a  Ph.D.  in  accounting 
in  May  and  is  now  an  assistant  professor  of  accounting 
at  Texas  A  &  M  University. 


J.  Paul  Davenport  M.Div.  '65  is  a  minister  at 
Milford  Hills  United  Methodist  Church  in  Salisbury, 
N.C. 

Bobbie  L.  Shull  '65  is  an  associate  professor  of 
obstetrics-gynecology  at  Texas  A  &.  M  School  of 
Medicine,  chief  of  gynecology  at  Scott  White  Clinic, 
and  director  of  the  residency  training  program  in 
obstetrics-gynecology  at  Scott  White  Hospital. 

Harold  E.  Wright  '65  is  a  commercial  real  estate 
developer  in  Florida,  where  he  lives  with  his  wife, 
Elyn,  and  son. 

James  A.  Brown  Jr.  Ph.D.  '66  is  the  president  of 
Enjaie  International  Ltd.,  a  wholesale  import  firm  in 
Reston,  Va. 

Joseph  A.  Comfort  Jr.  '66  is  chairman  of  the 
anesthesiology  department  at  Waterman  Medical 
Centet  in  Eustis,  Fla. 

Russell  W.  Engle  '66  is  managing  director  for  The 
Consulting  Group,  Marketing  Corporation  of 
America. 

Philip  W.  Gold  '66,  M.D.  70  is  chief  of  clinical 
neuroendocrinology  at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  in  Bethesda,  Md.  He  and  his  wife,  Carol  D. 
Gold  '69,  live  in  Washington,  DC,  and  have  three 
children. 

Jeremy  J.  Hewes  '66  is  the  editor  of  PC  World 
Books  and  Macworld  Books,  a  series  of  computer 
books  about  the  IBM  PC  and  the  Apple  Macintosh 
published  by  PC  World  Communications,  Inc.  She  is 
the  author  of  Worksteads  and  Reduoods:  The  World's 
Largest  Trees,  and  the  co-author  of  Writing  in  the 
Computer  Age.  She  lives  in  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Mary  M.  Saunders  '66  is  an  associate  professor  of 
English  at  Hampden-Sydney  College  in  Virginia  and 
is  on  sabbatical  this  year.  Her  husband,  James  Hoban, 
is  an  associate  professor  of  communications  at 
Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College. 

Louis  Wright  Ph.D.  '66  is  a  professor  of  physics  at 
Ohio  University  in  Athens,  Ohio.  He  and  his  wife, 
Karin,  have  two  daughters. 

Carol  G.  Barbour  '67  has  a  private  practice  in 
psychotherapy  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  and  is  the  direc- 
tor of  psychiatric  services  for  the  Lakewood  Clinic. 
She  and  her  husband,  Sid  Gilman,  the  chairman  of 
the  University  of  Michigan's  neurology  department, 
live  in  Ann  Arbor. 

Hathan  W.  Ferguson  M.H.A.  '67  is  the  assistant 
administator  for  Chippenham  Hospital  in  Richmond, 
Va. 

Chao  H.  Hu  M.S.  '68,  Ph.D.  '70  was  appointed 
acting  state  bridge  engineer  with  the  Delaware 
Department  of  Transportation. 

Tom  Clark  '69  was  promoted  to  commander  in  the 
U.S.  Naval  Reserves  and  to  senior  vice  president  with 
U.S.  Trust,  a  New  Yotk  City  trust  company.  He  is 
president  of  the  Metropolitan  Alumni  Association  in 
New  York  City,  Duke's  largest  local  alumni  club. 

James  R.  Dover  '69  was  promoted  to  vice  presi- 
dent for  planning  and  marketing  at  the  Riverside 
Healthcare  Association  in  Newport  News,  Va. 

William  R.  Erwln  '69  is  the  director  of  public  rela- 
tions for  the  North  Carolina  Hospital  Association. 
He  lives  in  Durham. 

William  "Bill"  C.  Head  M.H.A.  '69  received  the 
1984  Young  Federal  Health  Care  Administrator 
Award.  He  was  promoted  to  lieutenant  colonel  in  the 
U.S.  Air  Force.  He  is  chief  of  the  medical  computer 
systems  division  at  the  U.S.  Air  Force  School  of 
Health  Care  Sciences  and  is  responsible  for  all  medi- 
cal computer  training  for  the  Air  Force  worldwide.  He 
also  serves  as  the  regent-at-large  on  the  American 


THE  INSIDE  STORY 


A  little  inside  in- 
formation 
about  the  new 
Insider  Trading  Sanc- 
tions Act  comes  from 
Cecile  Zaugg  Srodes 
'64,  director  of  legisla- 
tive affairs  for  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange 
Commission. 

The  law,  approved  by 
the  Congress  and  signed 
into  law  last  August,  is 
an  effort  to  stem  the 
practice  of  illegally 
buying  or  selling  secu- 
rities based  on  inside 
information.  The  act 
allows  the  SEC  to  seek 
civil  penalties  equal  to 
three  times  the  profits 
resulting  from  insider 
trading. 

"The  only  thing  the 
commission  could  do 
when  it  caught  some- 
one trading  on  inside 
information  was  make 
them  give  back  the 
money  they  had  gained 
from  the  transaction,'' 
says  Srodes.  "It  wasn't 
really  a  deterrent  be- 
cause insider  trading  is 
a  difficult  practice  to 
catch  in  the  first  place. 
So  if  all  you  risk  is  giv- 
ing back  the  money 
that  you  wouldn't  have 
had  otherwise,  it's  really 
not  much  of  a  deterrent 
at  all." 

While  the  triple  pen- 
alty law  won't  make  it 
any  easier  for  the  SEC 
to  catch  insider  traders, 
odds  are  that  fewer  peo- 
ple will  consider  the 
gamble.  Says  Srodes, 
"People  will  think  three 
times  before  engaging 
in  insider  trading." 

The  first  suit  under 
the  new  act  is  against 
several  individuals  and 
companies  accused  of 
profiting  by  $138,000 
from  the  advanced 


knowledge  that  pub- 
lisher McGraw-Hill,  In- 
corporated, planned  to 
buy  Monchik-Weber 
Corporation,  a  com- 
puter systems  market- 
ing company.  At  issue  is 
a  series  of  overlapping 
personal,  business,  and 
family  relationships  that 
the  complaint  charges 
the  defendants  ex- 
ploited for  profit 
through  stock  pur- 
chases before  public  dis- 
closure of  McGraw- 
Hill's  plans  to  buy 
Monchik-Weber.  Stock 
prices  often  rise  follow- 
ing such  disclosures  be- 
cause the  price  offered 
is  above  the  market 
price. 

It  took  more  than  two 
years  for  the  triple 
penalty  proposal  to 
emerge  from  Congress 
and  be  signed  into  law, 
relatively  rapid  by  Hill 
standards,  admits 
Srodes,  who's  been  in 
charge  of  dealings  with 
Congress  on  behalf  of 
the  SEC  since  last  July. 
She  came  to  the  com- 
mission after  three  years 
as  associate  minority 
counsel  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce,  an  SEC 
oversight  committee. 

A  part  of  Washington 
since  1966,  Srodes  first 
served  as  legislative 
assistant  and  office 
manager  for  Repre- 
sentative James  Broy  hill 
(R-N.C),  and  later  as 
legislative  counsel  to 
Representative  Matthew 
Rinaldo  (R-NJ.).  Her 
law  degree  came,  cum 
laude,  from  American 
University  in  1978. 

She  lives  in  northwest 
Washington  with  her 
business  journalist 
husband,  James  Srodes. 
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$50,000 
Cash 


or 


Appreciated  Stock 


Donated  to 

Annuity  Trust 

with  Income 

to  Child 


Savings  #1 

Income  Tax 

Deduction 

$31,050 


Savings  #2 
Capital  Gains  Tax 

Avoided  if 
Appreciated  Stock 


5  year, 
10%  payout 


Duke  receives 
Year  6 

$50,000 


Child's  Total 
Income  $25,000 


GIVE  YOUR  CHILD 

OR  GRANDCHILD 

INCOME  FOR  COLLEGE 

WHILE  MAKING 

A  GIFT  TO  DUKE 


If  you  establish  an  Annuity  Trust  with  $50,000 
in  principal  and  an  income  payout  of  $5,000  for 
your  child  or  grandchild,  you  will  receive  an 
immediate  tax  deduction  of  approximately 
$31,050,  which  will  generate  an  after  tax  savings 
of  about  $12,420  (assuming  a  40%  Federal  in- 
come tax  bracket).  Furthermore,  $25,000  of  in- 
come ($5,000  times  5  years),  goes  directly  to  the 
child  at  essentially  no  tax  to  him  or  her. 


Moreover,  if  you  transfer  appreciated  (and  low- 
yielding)  stock,  you  completely  avoid  the 
inherent  capital  gains  tax  liability.  Duke  has 
had  considerable  experience  tailoring  these 
trusts  to  individual  needs.  For  further 
information,  please  call  Michael  R.  Potter  at 
(919)  684-5347  or  684-2123  or  write  him  at 
Duke  University,  2127  Campus  Drive,  Durham, 
North  Carolina  27706. 

®1985  Duke  University 
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College  of  Hospital  Administrators'  Council  of  Re- 
gents. He  lives  with  his  wife,  Debbie,  in  Wichita  Falls, 
Texas. 

Hiram  H.  Hllty  Ph.D.  '69  is  the  author  of  Towards 
Freedom  for  All,  a  book  about  the  North  Carolina 
Quakers  and  slavery. 

Gregory  K.  Lehne  '69  is  an  assistant  professor  of 
medical  psychology  at  Johns  Hopkins  University's 
medical  school.  He  also  has  a  private  practice  in 
psychology,  specializing  in  evaluation  and  treatment 
for  sexual  disorders. 

John  Thomas  Sigmon  '69,  Ph.D.  '83  is  an  assis- 
tant professor  of  environmental  sciences  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia.  His  wife,  Linda  Tall  Sigmon 

'69,  M.Ed.  '80,  is  the  executive  director  of  the  Virginia 
Engineering  Foundation  at  U.Va.'s  School  of  Engi- 
neering and  Applied  Science  .  They  moved  to 
Charlottesville  from  Oxford,  NC.  Linda  was  assistant 
director  for  local  associations  and  travel  at  Duke's 
alumni  affairs  office. 

James  H.  Smith  '69  is  a  partner  and  in  charge  of 
tax  services  for  the  Emst  &  Whinney  Utility  Group 
in  Washington,  DC.  He  and  his  wife,  Kimberly,  have 
two  sons. 

Anne  Workman  '69  was  elected  judge  of  the  state 
court  of  DeKalb  County,  Ga.,  the  first  woman  to  serve 
on  this  bench.  She  was  an  adjunct  professor  of  law  at 
Emory  University  and  judge  of  the  magistrate  court  of 
DeKalb  County.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Decatur- 
DeKalb  Bar  Association,  American  Bar  Association, 
Atlanta  Bar  Association,  and  the  Lawyers  Club  of 
America. 

MARRIAGES:  James  Bobbltt  Powell  M.D'64 
to  Anne  Arendell  Ellington  on  Oct.  20.  Residence: 
Burlington,  NC.  .  .  .  Marsha  A.  Halfman  B.S.N. 
'66  to  Michael  Franey  on  Feb.  3,  1984.  Residence: 
Huntington  Beach,  Calif.  .  .  .  Carol  G.  Barbour 
'67  to  Sid  Gilman  on  Aug.  18.  Residence:  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 

BIRTHS:  A  daughter  to  William  Joseph 

Raynes  B.S.E.E.  '63.  Named  Robin  Ayn...A  son  to 
Joseph  H.  Moreng  Jr.  B.S.C.E.  '64  and  Linda 
Moreng  on  Dec.  2,  1983.  Named  Brett. ..Third  child 
and  second  daughter,  adopted  by  Virginia  Blatt 
Culver  B.S.N.  '67  and  Peter  J,  Culver  on  Oct.  9, 
1983,  in  Korea.  Named  Rebecca  Elizabeth. ..First  child 
and  daughtet  to  Charles  R.  Fyfe  Jr.  '68,  M.B.A. 
'74  and  Patricia  Bennett  Fyfe  '76  on  Dec.  9. 
Named  Shannon  Elizabeth. .Third  daughter  to 
Michael  B.  Johnson  '68  and  Ellen  Bors 
Johnson  '68  on  Oct.  23. ..Second  child  and  son  to 
Bobby  Mitchell  Blddle  '69  and  Robert  Martin 
Biddle  Jr.  on  July  20,  1983.  Named  Scott 
Mitchell. .Third  child  and  second  daughter  to  Carol 
D.  Gold  '69  and  Philip  W.  Gold  '66,  M.D.  70  on 
Nov.  21. 


TAKING  IT  TO  THE  STREETS 


Jay  E.  Barrett  B.S.N.  '70  is  a  major  in  the  U.S. 
Army  Reserve  and  is  the  technical  representative  for 
the  New  England  territory  for  the  Argon  Medical 
Corp.  of  Athens,  Texas.  She  lives  in  Walpole,  Mass. 

Morris  V.  Boley  Jr.  B.S.E.E.  '70  is  a  senior  electri- 
cal engineer  with  Armco,  Inc.,  in  Baltimore.  He  lives 
in  Glenelg,  Md.,  with  his  wife,  Karen,  and  their 
daughter. 

James  C.  Dearth  '70  is  an  associate  professor  and 
vice  chairman  of  pediatrics  at  the  University  of 
Alabama  at  Birmingham.  His  wife,  Joanne  Yoder 
Dearth  '70,  was  the  swim  coach  for  a  local  swim 
team  and  is  PT.A.  president-elect  for  the  Vestavia 


Getting  dis- 
covered has 
been  a  shatter- 
ing experience  for  Steve 
Fogelman  '84.  It  all 
started  when  he  was  6, 
"when  every  father 
gave  every  son  a  magic 
kit,"  he  remembers. 
"Well,  I  kept  mine." 

But  the  public  can  be 
cruel.  Fogelman  was 
considered  merely  the 
new  kid  on  the  block. 
By  age  13,  he  had  to 
punch  up  his  act  by 
adding  a  little  comedy. 
Finally,  he  was  getting 
somewhere.  The  sum- 
mer after  his  freshman 
year  at  Duke,  Fogelman 
was  resident  magician 
at  Busch  Gardens.  But 
that  didn't  quite  cut  it 
for  him. 

The  Big  Apple  beck- 
oned. He  learned  that 
the  streets  were,  indeed, 
made  of  gold  when  he 
tried  out  his 
magic/comedy  act  on 
the  street.  1  made  more 


money  in  six  weeks 
than  in  all  my  summers 
at  Busch  Gardens.  And 
I  liked  it.  It  let  me  hang 
out  on  the  street  and 
the  hours  were  great." 

New  York  is  a  city  of 
eight  million  stories  — 
and  almost  as  many 
street  comics.  "There 
are  very  few  good 
comedians,  but  there 
are  millions  of  street 
comics,"  Fogelman  says. 
"Other  people  were 
stealing  my  act,  so  I 
came  up  with  an  act  no 
one  could  steal." 

Glass  walking  was  his 
big  break.  "I  never 
trained  or  anything.  I 
heard  about  it  from  a 
Japanese  magazine." 
Combining  that,  some 
gymnastics,  and  comic 
patter  made  him  a 
smash  hit.  "I  was  one  of 
the  top  twelve  street 
acts." 

Using  about  200 
broken  bottles,  he  pre- 
pares a  four-foot  path 


on  a  blanket.  First,  he 
prances  through  the 
jagged  shards.  Then  he 
lies  down  bareback  on 
the  glass  path  and  sum- 
mons someone  from 
the  audience  to  stand 
on  his  chest.  After  that 
feat,  he  shows  the  audi- 
ence that  he  has  sur- 
vived with  barely  a 
scratch. 

How  does  he  do  it?  "I 
can't  really  put  it  in  to 
words.  It's  just  some- 
thing you  learn.  I  don't 
know  why  it  works." 
And  the  hazards?  "I 
only  got  ripped  up 
once.  I  didn't  notice  it, 
just  a  gash  on  the  toe." 

Making  it  big  on  the 
streets  finally  brought 
Fogelman  indoors,  as  a 
stand-up  comic.  But  he 
had  done  that  locally. 
"My  first  stand-up  rou- 
tine was  about  two 
years  ago  at  Stephen's, 
After  All  in  Chapel 
Hill.  I  was  on  stage  five 
minutes."  On  campus, 


he's  performed  at  Okto- 
berfests  and  Spring- 
fests,  and  has  taken  his 
street  act  to  Chapel 
Hill's  Apple  Chill,  as 
pictured. 

Last  year,  he  appeared 
at  New  York's  Catch  a 
Rising  Star,  and  he  has 
played  clubs  up  and 
down  the  East  Coast.  "I 
like  performing,"  he 
says.  "As  a  profession, 
it's  been  going  very 
well.  It  kind  of  hap- 
pened and  I'm  enjoying 
it.  It's  allowed  me  to 
travel  and  make  some 
money." 

But  Fogelman,  who 
was  a  psychology 
major,  is  more  goal 
than  gold  oriented.  "I 
would  like  to  end  up  in 
production — videos, 
maybe.  I've  got  the 
ideas,  but  I'd  like  to  be 
the  person  who  works 
with  other  people  with 
ideas,  to  take  them  and 
make  them  real." 
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Hills  Elementary  East  School.  She  also  chairs  the 
Duke  Alumni  Admissions  Advisory  Committee  for 
the  Birmingham  area. 

Joan  Shepherd  Pedersen  70  is  doing  a  one- 
year  doctoral  internship  as  a  counseling  psychologist 
in  the  Office  of  Organization  and  Human  Develop- 
ment at  the  General  Accounting  Office  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

David  B.  Spencer  70  is  an  attorney  in  private 
practice  in  New  Orleans.  He  is  president  of  Spencer 
Investments  Corp.  and  owner  of  the  Cornstalk  Hotel 
in  the  French  Quarter.  He  and  his  wife,  Deborah, 
have  one  daughter. 

John  Robert  Alpay  M.S.  71,  Ph.D.  74  is  work- 
ing for  the  Aerospace  Corp.  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Stephen  M.  Bonwich  B.S.M.E.  71  was  pro- 
moted to  manager  of  non-nuclear  quality  assurance  at 
the  Supervisor  of  Shipbuilding  in  Newport  News,  Va. 
He  lives  in  Chesapeake,  Va.,  with  his  wife,  Mary,  and 
their  two  children. 

Lynn  W.  Jellnskl  71  is  head  of  the  polymer 
chemistry  research  department  at  AT&T  Bell  Labora- 
tories in  Murray  Hill,  N.J.  She  is  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Experimental  NMR  Con- 
ference and  the  Federation  of  Analytical  Chemistry 
&  Spectroscopy  Societies  program  committee. 

Diane  E.  Miles  B.S.N.  71  is  on  the  faculty  of 
Parent/Child  Nursing  at  the  University  of  Maine  in 
Orono,  and  president  of  Family  &.  Community  Con- 
sultants, Inc. 

Warren  L.  Plttman  71  is  a  rector  of  Saint 
Anselm  of  Canterbury  Episcopal  Church  of  Garden 
Grove,  Calif.,  and  vice-chair  of  Saint  Anselm's  immi- 
grant and  refugee  community  center  board  of  directors. 

Kathryn  P.  Sheron  71  has  developed  an  editing 


service,  is  working  as  a  cub  scout  den  leader,  and  is 
singing  in  a  madrigal  group.  She  lives  in  Poolesville, 
Md. 

Clayton  M.  Steinman  71  is  an  associate  profes- 
sor of  communications  at  Florida  Atlantic  University 
in  Boca  Raton.  His  wife,  Patricia  L.  Garrett  72, 

is  a  senior  load  forecasting  analyst  for  Florida  Power 
and  Light  in  Miami. 

Arthur  J.  Tremaine  71  and  his  associates  have 
formed  a  new  law  firm,  Daleiden,  Thompson  &. 
Tremaine,  Ltd.,  in  Chicago. 

Ellen  A.  Watklns  71  is  manager  of  word  process- 
ing at  I.S.C.  Systems  Corp.  in  Spokane,  Wash. 

James  D.  Armstrong  72  is  president  of 
Armstrong  Associates,  a  real  estate  firm  specializing 
in  investments,  consulting,  and  management. 

G.  Raymond  Brown  Ph.D.  72  is  president  and 
founder  of  PsyMax,  Inc.,  a  microcomputer  consulting 
firm  which  specializes  in  computer  services  to  psychi- 
atrists and  psychologists. 

Danny  C.  Crowe  72  is  a  partner  in  the  law  firm 

Turner,  Padget,  Graham  &  Laney  in  Columbia,  S.C., 
specializing  in  litigation.  He  is  also  an  interim  judge 
for  the  City  of  Columbia  Municipal  Court. 

Patricia  L.  Garrett  72  is  a  senior  load  forecasting 
analyst  for  Florida  Power  and  Light  in  Miami.  Her 
husband,  Clayton  M.  Steinman  71,  is  an  associ- 
ate professor  of  communications  at  Florida  Atlantic 
University  in  Boca  Raton. 

Jeanne  Curtis  Hurwltz  72  is  studying  to 
become  a  certified  financial  planner.  She  lives  in 
Hutchinson,  Kan.,  with  her  husband,  Michael,  a 
hematologistoncologist,  and  their  daughter. 

AngelO  H.  Magafan  72  is  a  founder  and  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  Atlas  Restaurant  Equipment  Co. 


A  wide  range  of  liberal  arts  and  pre-professional  courses 
12  programs  for  study  abroad 
No  admissions  testing: 

Applications  accepted  from  college  graduates, 
individuals  in  good  standing  at  an  accredited 
institution,  and  students  accepted  at  an  accre- 
dited institution. 

For  more  information,  a  brochure  and  an  application, 
call  or  write:    DUKE  UNIVERSITY 

Summer  Session  Office 
121  Allen  Building 
Durham,  NC  27706 
684-2621 


of  Tysons  Corner,  Va. 

Michael  H.  Rivner  72  is  an  assistant  professor  of 
neurology  and  director  of  the  EMG  laboratory  at  the 
Medical  College  of  Georgia  at  Augusta. 

Slgmund  I.  Tannenbaum  72,  M.D.  76  is  in  the 

private  practice  of  urologic  surgery  in  Greensboro, 
NC. 

Barbara  Ann  Baker  73  works  as  a  media  rela- 
tions specialist  for  Wachovia  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  in 
Winston-Salem,  NC. 

Jeffrey  John  Davidson  73,  A.M.  77,  J.D.  77  is 

a  partner  in  the  Washington,  D.C,  law  firm  Chowell 
&  Moring.  He  specializes  in  environmental  and 
energy  litigation. 

Carol  Crowgey  Dykstra  B.S.N.  73  has  moved 
to  England  for  several  years.  Her  husband,  Ken,  will 
be  chief  of  pediatrics  at  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Lakenheath  Hospital. 

Dlanna  G.  Jones  73  was  promoted  to  manager  of 
optical  analytical  systems  and  applications  at  Tracor 
Northern  in  Middleton,  Wise.  She  received  her  Ph.D. 
in  1978  from  Florida  State  University. 

Dennis  Norman  Mehring  73  is  a  manager  of 
personnel  services  for  LTV  Steel  Co.  He  lives  in 
North  Olmsted,  Ohio,  and  has  two  children. 

James  Paul  Miller  73  has  been  in  the  private 
practice  of  internal  medicine  in  Columbus,  Ga.,  for 
four  years.  He  and  his  wife,  Christie  Dunn  Miller 

B.S.N.  74,  have  three  daughters. 

Glenn  Richard  Relchardt  73  became  a  partner 
in  the  Washington,  DC,  law  firm  Kirkpatrick, 
Lockhart,  Hill,  Christopher  &  Phillips,  where  he  will 
continue  practicing  as  a  litigator  and  international 
trade  lawyer. 


DUKE  UNIVERSITY 

YOUNG 

WRITERS' 

CAMP 

JUNE  16-28 
A  camp  for  young  people  ages  10-16 

During  the  10-day  workshop,  you  will 
be  able  to  learn  from  practicing  writers 
and  will  receive  guidance  to  further 
develop  your  own  writing  style.  Groups 
will  be  divided  by  age  and  interest  and 
will  utilize  informal  indoor  meeting 
rooms  and  the  Duke  grounds.  Faculty 
are  themselves  authors  and  have  experi- 
ence working  with  children  and  young 
adults.  Campers  may  stay  on  campus  or 
commute.  For  a  complete  description 
phone  919-684-6259  or  just  send  the 
attached  coupon  NOW. 

Mail  to:    DUKE  UNIVERSITY  YOUNG  WRITERS  CAMP 
The  Bishop's  House 
Duke  University/Durham,  NC  27708 
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Pamela  Ann  Stewart  73,  M.Div.  76  is  a  chap- 
lain at  one  of  four  state  mental  hospitals  in  Florida, 
the  G.  Pierce  Wood  Memorial  Hospital  in  Arcadia. 

Mark  Douglas  Taylor  73  is  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Tyndale  House  Publishers,  Inc.,  of 
Wheaton,  111. 

Dennis  Y.  Washburn  73,  M.Div.  76  was  ap- 
pointed dean  of  the  Carolinas  Diocese  of  the  South 
Anglican  Catholic  Church.  He  lives  in  Aiken,  S.C. 

David  John  White  73  is  a  terminal  manager  for 
Roadway  Express,  Inc.,  in  Baltimore,  Md. 

Curtis  William  Martin  74  is  a  partner  in  the  law 
firm  Griffin,  Cochrane  6*  Marshall.  He  lives  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  with  his  wife,  Claire  Potter  Martin 

77. 

James  L.  Morris  74  is  practicing  management 
labor  and  employment  law  with  the  Newport  Beach 
office  of  the  Los  Angeles  law  firm  Musick,  Deeler  6* 
Garrett.  He  lives  in  Corona  del  Mar,  Calif. 

Ann  Pelham  74  lives  in  Moscow,  U.S.S.R,  with 
her  husband,  Robert  Cullen,  a  Newsweek  magazine 
correspondent.  They  have  two  children. 

Steven  F.  Roark  74,  M.D.  78  completed  his 
cardiology  fellowship  at  Duke  in  1984  and  is  now  an 
associate  in  medicine  at  the  medical  center  and  direc- 
tor of  DUPAC  (Duke  University  Preventive  Approach 
to  Cardiology).  His  wife,  Virginia  White  Roark 
74,  is  in  graduate  school  at  Duke  in  zoology.  They 
have  one  son. 

Merl  W.  Baker  75  is  vice  president  of  Louis  Harris 
and  Associates  in  New  York  City.  His  wife,  Rita, 
teaches  German  at  Greenwich  High  School,  Green- 
wich, Conn. 

Mark  Byrd  Ballard  75  is  working  on  a  Ph.D.  in 


computer  science  at  the  Oregon  Graduate  Center.  His 
wife,  Marguerite  "Mopsy"  Mautner  Ballard 

75,  is  working  as  a  physician's  assistant  at  the 
Woodbum  Pediatric  Clinic.  They  live  in  Portland, 
Ore. 

Wanda  Joyce  Bettinl  75  teaches  French  and 
English  at  Louisburg  High  School  in  Louisburg,  N.C. 
She  lives  in  Garner,  N.C,  with  her  husband,  Mark 
WUliard. 

Jeffrey  D.  Blass  75  is  an  assistant  vice  president 
for  NCNB  National  Bank.  He  is  a  metropolitan  area 
director  of  branches  in  Charlotte,  N.C,  responsible 
for  eight  branch  offices.  He  lives  in  Matthews,  N.C, 
with  his  wife,  Cam,  and  their  three  children. 

Terrl  Jackson  Forsyth  B.S.N.  75  is  a  pediatric 
nurse  practitioner  at  Emory  Regional  Perinatal  Cen- 
ter. Her  husband,  Paul,  is  at  Columbia  Theological 
Seminary.  They  live  in  Decatur,  Ga. 

Steven  C.  Garland  75  is  an  attorney  with  the 
law  firm  Moore,  Van  Allen,  Allen  &  Thigpen  in 
Charlotte,  N.C.  He  has  two  children. 

Sandra  Wiles  Hill  B.S.N.  75,  who  teaches  pre- 
natal exercise  classes,  mother/baby  exercise  classes, 
and  Lamaze  classes,  was  elected  president  of  ASPO 
Lamaze  for  Greatet  Atlanta. 

Gregory  V.  Keating  75  is  in  a  post-doctoral  resi- 
dency in  prothodontics  at  the  Naval  Dental  School  in 
Bethesda,  Md.  He  and  his  wife,  Mary,  have  a  son. 

David  P.  McCallle  Jr.  B.S.E.  75  has  begun  a 
fellowship  in  electrophysiology  at  Children's  Hospital 
in  Boston.  His  wife,  Nancy,  teaches  at  Boston's  Muse- 
um of  Fine  Art,  and  they  have  one  son. 

John  Alan  Snider  75  is  an  instructor  for  pilots 
flying  F-lll  tactical  fighters  at  the  U.S.  Air  Force 


A  New  Castle  In  The  Sand 
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Fighter  Weapons  School,  Mountain  Home  Air  Force 
Base,  Idaho. 

Thomas  B.  Stanley  III  75  is  the  director  of  busi- 
ness development  for  Landmark  Communications, 
Inc.  He  lives  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  with  his  wife,  Nancy, 
the  director  of  the  Stanley  Gallery  of  Contemporary 
Fine  Art. 

Marilyn  Stopher  Snook  75  is  teaching  the 
mentally  handicapped  in  the  Chapel  Hill-Carrboro 
city  schools.  She  and  her  husband,  Richard  Clark, 
live  in  Chapel  Hill. 

Thomas  J.  Staverosky  75  is  working  in  the 
commercial  real  estate  lending  department  of  Ameri- 
can Bank  &  Trust  Co.  of  Pennsylvania.  He  is  also 
teaching  a  course  in  real  estate  at  Penn.  State's  Berks 
County  campus. 

Scott  Wells  75  is  an  analyst-programmer  with 
University  Analytics  in  Durham.  His  wife,  Lua 
Martin  Wells  '80,  is  a  baker  at  Ninth  Street  Bakery 
and  a  caretaker  of  infants  at  Young  World  Day  Care, 
both  in  Durham. 

Philip  L.  Wlllman  75  is  with  the  law  firm  Moser 
Marsalek  of  St.  Louis.  He  was  an  assistant  attorney 
general  for  the  Illinois  attorney  general  in  environ- 
mental law. 

Terence  D.  Campbell  76  is  the  chief  surgical 
resident  at  Indiana  University.  His  wife,  Jessica,  is  a 
vascular  surgery  fellow  at  I.U. 

Germaine  N.  Fauntleroy  76  is  a  financial  ana- 
lyst for  Du  Pont  in  Carolina  Beach,  N.C,  and  owner 
and  general  partner  of  B.L.F.  Associates. 

Paul  A.  Gelep  76  is  a  law  partner  in  the  Holiday, 
Fla.,  law  firm  Bilirakes,  Gelep,  Miller  and  Knox. 

James  A.  Lehman  A.M.  76,  Ph.D.  '81  received 
the  1984  Pitzer  College  Alumni  Faculty  Excellence 
Award  and  was  named  associate  editor  of  Economic 
Inquiry,  a  journal  of  the  Western  Economic 
Association. 

Michael  J.  Peterson  B.S.M.E.  76,  M.S.  78  is 
vice  president  of  the  systems  and  technology  division 
of  Comfort  Control,  Inc.,  which  applies  state-of-the- 
art  technology  to  the  construction  industry.  He  lives 
in  Franklin,  Tenn. 

Matthew  J.  Scott  76  is  an  investment  and  tax 
consultant  with  Coordinated  Financial  Planning  in 
Raleigh.  His  wife,  Cathy,  is  an  account  coordinator 
with  Howard,  Merrill  &  Partners. 

Sarah  Jane  Schwarzenberg  76  is  a  fellow  in 
pediatric  gastroenterology  and  part  of  a  pediatric  liver 
transplant  team  at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

Elizabeth  Anne  Taylor  76  is  attending  Harvard 
University's  Kennedy  School  of  Government. 

James  H.  Taylor  Jr.  Ed.  P.  76  is  rector  of  the 
board  of  visitors  at  James  Madison  University  in 
Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Vedica  C.  Woods  M.S.N.  76  is  an  instructor  in 
the  nursing  school  at  the  University  of  Kansas. 

Keiko  Hsu  B.S.E.  77  lives  with  her  husband, 
Kenneth  Beilstein,  in  Hong  Kong.  She  is  the  General 
Electric  Co.  sales  manager  for  electrical  construction 
equipment  in  eastern  Asia. 

Jeff  Clark  Kuhnreich  77  completed  a  tour  of 
duty  as  an  instructor  for  the  U.S.  Navy  F-14  "Tomcat" 
fighter.  He  is  now  the  anti-air  warfare  operations  of- 
ficer for  a  naval  battle  group  comprised  of  destroyers, 
cruisers,  and  carriers  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  where  he 
lives  with  his  wife,  Carol. 

Guy  V.  Mercer  77  and  Kathryn  Lynn 

Mercer  77  were  elected  co-presidents  of  the  North- 
em  Ohio  Duke  alumni  association.  They  also  head 
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the  Cleveland  area  alumni  admissions  advisory 
committee. 

Bruce  F.  Metge  77  completed  his  J.D.  at  North- 
western University's  law  school  in  1981  and  is  associ- 
ated with  the  law  firm  Mintz,  Levin  in  Boston,  Mass. 
His  wife,  Leslie  L.  Smith  77,  completed  a  Ph.D. 
in  clinical  psychology  at  Boston  University  in  1982. 
She  works  for  the  Charles  River  Hospital,  Wellesley, 
Mass.,  and  is  in  private  practice. 

Merritt  L.  Nickinson  77  received  her  master's  of 
divinity  from  Columbia  Theological  Seminary  and  is 
the  associate  pastor  at  Momingside  United  Church  in 
Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

William  J.  Secrest  77  is  in  the  Project  Finance 
Group  of  General  Electric  Credit  Corp.  He  and  his 
wife,  Deborah  E.  Horton  75,  live  in  Richardson, 
Texas,  and  have  one  daughter. 

Karen  Thomas  77  is  a  junior  resident  in  internal 
medicine  at  Mt.  Aubum  Hospital  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.  She  is  planning  a  residency  in  psychiatry  at  the 
Mass.  Mental  Health  Center  in  Boston. 

Margaret  A.  Bailey  78  is  working  at  the  Conn. 
Mental  Health  Center  in  New  Haven,  where  she  does 
family  evaluations  and  individual  outpatient 
psychotherapy. 

James  Strouse  Campbell  78  completed  a 


clerkship  with  Chief  Justice  William  H.  Erickson  of 
the  Colorado  Supreme  Court  and  now  practices  law 
with  Rothgerber,  Appel,  Si  Powers  in  Denver,  special- 
izing in  securities  regulation. 

Rodney  Joe  Dlllman  J.D.  78  is  an  associate  with 
the  law  firm  Levett,  Rockwood  &.  Sanders  in  West- 
port,  Conn.,  practicing  commercial  real  estate  finance 
law. 

Richard  L.  Edwards  78  is  leaving  the  Washing- 
ton, DC,  firm  Dickstein,  Shapiro  &  Morin  to  take  a 
position  with  the  Justice  Department's  Criminal 
Enforcement  Division. 

David  Arthur  Fox  M.F.  78  works  for  the  Fla. 
Department  of  Agriculture's  forestry  division.  He  lives 
in  Tice,  Fla.,  with  his  wife,  Mary  Ann  Heidrich. 

Marguerite  M.  Hester  78  is  working  on  her 
M.B.A.  at  Duke's  Fuqua  School  of  Business. 

Darryl  B.  Kurland  78  is  in  his  last  year  of  resi- 
dency in  family  practice  in  Glen  Bumie,  Md. 

Christopher  Kenneth  Lynn  78  received  his 

M.D.  from  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio  at  Toledo  in 
1983. 

John  Dunton  Leimert  78  is  a  resident  in  pedia- 
trics at  Yale-New  Haven  Hospital.  He  and  his  wife, 
Dr.  Jean  L.  Chabo,  live  in  Rocky  Hill,  Conn. 


Michael  Ellis  McConnell  BSE.  78  has  ac- 
cepted a  fellowship  at  the  Cincinatti  Children's  Hos- 
pital in  Ohio. 

Anne  Sprecher  Mueller  78  is  an  account 
supervisor  for  a  medical  advertising  firm  in  New  York 
City  and  working  on  her  M.B.A. 

Nancy  Schmid  B.S.N.  78  is  working  on  a  master's 
degree  in  nursing  administration  at  the  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  at  Buffalo. 

John  D.  Watt  78  was  promoted  to  the  newly 
created  position  of  manager  for  administrative  affairs 
with  the  Metropolitan  Richmond  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  Virginia. 

Wendy  Avery  79  is  an  occupational  therapist  at 
New  York  Hospital  in  New  York  City. 

Bruce  Alan  Bain  79  was  elected  manager  of  the 
asset/liability  management  department  of  Sun  Bank 
in  Miami,  Fla.  He  lives  in  Pompano  Beach. 

Gregg  Jonathan  Berdy  79  is  a  resident  in 
ophthalmology  at  the  Bethesda  Eye  Institute  of  St. 
Louis  University. 

Elizabeth  A.  Buss  79  is  a  second-year  general 
surgery  resident  at  Wilford  Hall  U.S.  Air  Force  Medi- 
cal Center  in  San  Antonio,  Texas. 


Introducing  the  Duke  Alumni  Polo 


A  100%  cotton  polo  shirt 
embroidered  with  the 
Duke  Alumni  logo 
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make  a  good  thing  even 
better.  And  so  now  it  is 
possible  to  own 
one  of  these  great 
shirts  because  of 
what  is  on  it,  not  in 
spite  of  it.  In  white  or 
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only  $24.95.  For  tele- 
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call  (919)  489-4140. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  These 
shirts  are  not  available  at  the 
Duke  University  Bookstore. 
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Peter  Mitchell  Glllon  79  left  the  law  firm 
Morgan,  Lewis  &.  Bockius  to  join  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  office  of  McKenna,  Conner  6*  Cuneo.  He  prac- 
tices environmental  law. 

Sheryl  J.  Gmoser  B.S.N.  79  is  working  in  the 
pediatric  intensive  care  unit  at  Texas  Children's  Hosp- 
ital in  Houston. 

Kevin  S.  Hannon  79,  M.F.  '80  is  a  science  adviser 
for  Trial  Lawyers  for  Public  Justice,  a  Washington, 
DC,  public  interest  law  firm.  He  is  also  attending 
Georgetown  Law  School  at  night. 

Jennifer  A.  Hlllman  79,  M.Ed.  79  graduated 
from  Harvard  Law  School  in  1983  and  traveled  for  two 
months  in  China  after  the  bar  exam.  She  is  an  associ- 
ate with  the  law  firm  Patton,  Boggs  6*  Blow  in 
Washington,  DC. 

Christopher  M.  Kane  79,  J.D.  '82  is  a  hospital 
consultant  with  Amherst  Associates  Inc.  His  wife, 
Susan  Pearsall  Kane  B.S.N.  79,  is  an  assistant 
head  nurse  at  Henrietta  Egleston  Hospital  for  Chil- 
dren. They  live  in  Stone  Mountain,  Ga.,  with  their 
son. 

Craig  Bennett  McLaughlin  B.S.E.E.  79  is  a 
maintenance  manager  for  Van  Leer  Containers,  Inc., 
in  Jersey  City,  N.J.  He  and  his  wife,  Kathleen,  live  in 
West  Caldwell,  N.J. 

Scott  David  Poelker  B.S.E.E.  79  is  working  on 
his  master's  in  electrical  engineering  at  Georgia  Tech. 

R.J.  Sandoval  79  is  a  strategic  planner  with  All 
Saints  Health  Care,  Inc.,  the  second  largest  hospital 
in  Fort  Worth,  Texas.  He  also  teaches  economics  part 
time  at  Texas  Christian  University. 

Erin  W.  Spencer  79  graduated  in  May  from 
Harvard  Business  School  and  is  working  in  corporate 
finance  at  Salomon  Brothers  in  New  York  City. 

Nicholas  Zaldastanl  B.S.C.E.  79  is  attending 
Harvard  Business  School. 

MARRIAGES:  Morris  V.  Boley  Jr.  B.S.E.E.  70 
to  Karen  Marie  Simpson  on  May  7,  1983.  Residence: 
Glenelg,  Md. .  .  .  Dorothy  Anne  Bryan  A.M. 
72  to  Bruce  Burnham  Cosgrove  on  Sept.  29.  Resi- 
dence: Raleigh. Curtis  William  Martin  74  to 
Claire  Elaine  Potter  77  on  Feb.  12,  1983.  Resi- 
dence: Atlanta. ..Mark  Byrd  Ballard  75  to 
Marguerite  "Mopsy"  Mautner  75  in  August 
1983.  Residence:  Portland,  Ore.  .  .  .  Terrl  D. 
Jackson  B.S.N.  75  to  Paul  Edward  Forsyth  on  June 
30.  Residence:  Decatur,  Ga.  .  .  .  Matthew  J. 
Schott  76  to  Catherine  Kelley  on  March  24,  1984. 
Residence:  Raleigh. ..Usa  Galen  Flschbeck  77 
to  Charles  Franklin  Miller  on  Oct.  13.  Residence: 
Chapel  Hill. ..Lawrence  E.  Goldenhersh  77  to 
Deborah  Anne  Sena  on  Sept.  9.  Residence:  Pacific 
Palisades,  Calif.  .  .  .  Bruce  F.  Metge  77  to  Leslie 
L.  Smith  on  Sept.  22.  Residence:  Boston... Stephen 
Clay  Rhudy  J.D.  77  to  Maclyn  A.  Humphrey 
78  on  Dec.  10,  1983.  Residence:  Raleigh.. .Jean  A. 
Ramsey  B.S.M.E.  78  to  Alan  R.  Simmons  on 
Sept.  29.  Residence:  Huntington,  WVa.  .  .  . 
Camilla  Robinson  78  to  William  Barnes 
Hauptfuhrer  on  Oct.  20.. Craig  Bennett 
McLaughlin  B.S.E.E.  79  to  Kathleen  A.  Karchus 
on  Aug.  4.  Residence:  W  Caldwell,  N.J.  .  .  . 
Elizabeth  Reiser  79  to  Douglas  Williams  on  July 
2,  1983.  Residence:  Wheaton,  111. 

BIRTHS:  Second  child  and  son  to  Susan  G. 
Bohannan  70  on  Sept.  13.  Named  Jonathan 
Guy... First  child  and  daughter  to  Morris  V.  Boley 
Jr.  B.S.E.E.  70  and  Karen  Simpson  Boley  on  May  16. 
Named  Christine  Lynn. ..A  son  to  Clayton  M. 
Stelnman  71  and  Patricia  L.  Garrett  72  on 
Sept.  11.  Named  Daniel  Paul  Garrett- 
Steinman... Second  daughter  to  Danny  C.  Crowe 
72  on  July  31.  Named  Colin  Elizabeth. ..Second  child 


and  son  to  Angelo  H.  Magafan  72  on  Oct.  2, 
1983.  Named  Aristides... Third  son  to  Michael  H. 
Rlvner  72  on  Aug.  5.  Named  Peter  Alex. ..Third 
child  and  first  son  to  Jeffrey  R.  Boswell  73  and 
Sandra  Campbell  Boswell  B.S.N.  74  on  Oct. 
20.  Named  Douglas  Jeffrey... Second  daughter  to 
Deborah  S.  Douglas  73  on  Sept.  15.  Named 
Emily.. .First  child  and  daughter  to  Marvin 
Edward  B.  Lymberls  73,  M.D.  77  and  Pamela 
Lymberis  on  Feb.  10.  Named  Mary  Elizabeth... .A  son 
to  Robert  E.  Bernstein  74,  M.H.A.  76  on  Oct. 
17,  1983.  Named  Gregory  Matthew.. .A  daughter  to  J. 
Randolph  Colahan  74  on  May  16.  Named 
Kathryn  Randolph. ..First  child  and  daughter,  adopted 
by  Harriet  Cashelle  Dlshman  A.M.  74  and 
Bruce  Dishman  on  July  7.  Named  Christina 
Cashelle.. .First  child  and  daughter  to  Merl  W. 
Baker  75  and  Rita  Baker  on  April  20.  Named 
Jessica  Marie... Third  child  and  second  son  to 
Jeffrey  D.  Glass  75  and  Cam  Glass  on  June  2. 
Named  Dwight  Steven. ..First  child  and  son  to 
Gregory  V.  Keating  75  and  Mary  Pingree 
Keating  on  April  4,  1984. ..Second  child,  a  son  to 
Mary  A.  Kozy  B.S.N.  75  on  Dec.  29,  1983.  Named 
David  Alderman. ..Second  daughter  to  Thomas  J. 
Staverosky  75  on  June  20.  Named  Lea 
Diane.. .First  child  and  son  to  G.  Richard 
Wagoner  Jr.  75  on  Nov.  15,  1983,  in  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil.  Named  G  Richard  "Trip"  III. ..First  child  and 
daughter  to  Patricia  Bennett  Fyfe  76  and 
Charles  R.  Fyfe  Jr.  '68,  M.B.A.  74  on  Dec.  9. 
Named  Shannon  Elizabeth...A  daughter  to  Philip 
A.  Mcleod  76  on  July  21.  Named  Allison 
Jane.. .First  child  and  son  to  Walter  R.  Novlck  77, 
M.B.A.  78  and  Alexandra  Sands  Holland  Novick  on 
Nov.  27.  Named  Peter  Walter... A  daughter  to 
Margaret  McCurry  Rapp  77  and  James  A. 
Rapp  75  on  Feb.  14,  1984.  Named  Margaret 
Lynam...A  daughter  to  John  M.  Lovelace  77  and 
Michelle  Moore  Lovelace  on  June  10.  Named 
Meredith  Fay. .A  son  to  Henry  R.  Rossell  Jr.  77 
on  Nov.  16,  1983.  Named  Andrew.. .A  son  to  Nancy 
D.  Nelson  78  on  Jan.  1,  1984.  Named  James 
Robert... Second  child  and  daughter  to  Michael 
Ellis  McConnell  B.S.E.  78  on  Dec.  24, 1983. 
Named  Mary  Carolyn...A  daughter  to  Herbert 
David  Steele  Jr.  M.B.A.  78  on  Sept.  24.  Named 
Molly  Erin.. .A  son  to  Sarah  H.  Stelndel  J.D.  78 
on  Sept.  26.  Named  Phillip  Alan. ..First  son  to 
Christopher  M.  Kane  79,  J.D.  '82  and  Susan 
Pearsall  Kane  B.S.N.  79  on  Oct.  7.  Named 
Austin  Michael. ..First  son  to  Cathy  Scheurer  79 
on  April  26.  Named  Thomas  McGee. 


80s 


Louis  M.  Agnone  '80  graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  South  Florida  College  of  Medicine  in  June  and 
is  now  a  resident  at  the  University  of  Illinois  in 
Chicago. 

Barry  Fredrlc  Baker  '80,  M.F.  '82  is  working  for 
the  investment  banking  firm  of  Drexel  Bumham 
Lambert  in  Providence,  R.I. 

Robert  Lewis  BoltUCh  '80  is  an  intern  at  South- 
ern Medical  Center  of  N.  Miami,  Fla. 

Jane  Marie  Boswick  '80  is  a  research  analyst  in 
the  division  of  cardiology  at  Duke's  medical  center. 
Richard  Gregg  Caro  B.S.C.E.  '80,  after  four  years 
of  active  duty  in  the  U.S.  Navy,  will  pursue  a  career  in 
civil  engineering. 

Thomas  L.  Cureton  B.H.S.  '80  received  a  mas- 
ter's in  public  administration  from  Brigham  Young 
University  in  August. 


Cindy  A.  Droleski  '80,  former  director  of  techni- 
cal services  at  The  Samuel  Clemens  Performing  Arts 
Center  in  Elmira,  N.Y.,  is  now  the  director  of  the 
Dibden  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  in  Johnson, 
Vt. 

Thomas  Henry  Flournoy  B.S.M.E.  '80  is  flying 
"Tomcats"  for  the  U.S.  Navy  in  San  Diego,  Calif.  He 
recently  completed  a  seven-month  Pacific/Indian 
Ocean  deployment  aboard  the  U.S.S.  Kittyhawk. 

Elaine  Sealey  GanSZ  '80  is  an  account  executive 
for  C.M.G.  Telemarketing  in  Washington,  DC,  and 
was  active  in  the  Reagan-Bush  reelection  campaign. 
K.  Delancey  Joyce  B.S.M.E.  '80  is  a  systems 
engineer  in  the  marketing/sales  division  of  IBM.  She 
lives  in  Washington,  DC 

Paul  Francis  Kasuba  '80  graduated  from  Tufts 
University's  medical  school  in  1984. 

John  Joseph  Kirch  '80  has  returned  from  Japan, 
where  he  completed  a  scholarship  business  study  pro- 
gram sponsored  by  Japan's  Ministry  of  International 
Trade  and  Industrialization.  He  worked  as  an  inde- 
pendent consultant  to  Bank  of  America  in  Tokyo.  He 
will  live  in  Hong  Kong,  where  he  has  been  offered  a 
permanent  expatriate  position. 

Carole  Ann  Klove  B.S.N.  '80  is  a  second-year  law 
student,  the  chairwoman  of  public  relations/market- 
ing for  the  Junior  League  of  Los  Angeles,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Los  Angeles  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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June  9-14-  July  14-19  •  July  21-26 

Beginner-Intermediate-Advanced 
Co-Ed       Ages  9-18 
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Age:  _ 


.  Male 


.  Female. 


Mailing  Address: 
City: 


.State: 


.Zip: 


Previous  Tennis  Experience 


Home  Tel.:  _ 
Business  Tel.: 


For  our  brochure,  please  complete  and  mail  to: 

Charlie  Frangos 

Duke  University- Dept.  of  Athletics 

Durham,  N.C.  27706  Tel.  |919|  684-2202 
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Beneath  the  Surface— 
The  10th  Annual  Marine 

Lab  Seminar 

April  26-28 

Here's  the  opportunity  to  take  that  marine 
science  course  that,  you  missed  in  college 
with  the  Lab's  own  faculty.  Become  a 
student/researcher  in  one  of  five  marine 
science  mini-courses.  Lectures,  lab  and  field 
work  for  a  "beneath  the  surface"  experience 
in  historic  Beaufort  by  the  sea. 

Spoleto  Festival,  U.S.A. 

May  24-27 

join  us  in  Charleston,  S.C.,  a  city  steeped  in 
history  and  unhurried  Southern  charm,  for 
three  delightful  days  at  the  well  located 
Meeting  Street  Inn.  Choose  from  a 
magnificent  selection  of  dramatic,  musical 
and  visual  arts.  Professor  George  Williams, 
Charleston  native  and  chairman  of  Duke's 
English  department,  will  be  our  Duke  host. 

Autumn  Weekend 

on  Martha's  Vineyard 

October  17-20 

Enjoy  a  stimulating  weekend  at  the  Harbor 
View  Hotel  in  scenic  Edgartown,  Massachu- 
setts. You  will  explore  current  issues  with 
several  of  Duke's  premier  professors, 
including  geologist  Ornn  Pilkey,  economist 
Allen  Kelley,  and  political  scientist  Sheridan 
Johns.  Seminars,  lectures,  and  field  trips 
along  with  the  chance  to  experience  a 
spectacular  New  England  fall  at  the  shore. 


For  more  information  as  it  becomes 
available,  please  write:  Barbara  DeLapp 
Booth  '54,  Alumni  Colleges,  614  Chapel 
Drive,  Durham,  N.C.  27706. 


Name 

Class 

Address 

Gty 

Street 

Zrp 

Phone 

Jean  Stedman  Luning  B.S.M.E.  '80  is  working 
as  an  analyst  for  Communications  Satellite  Corp.  in 
Washington,  DC.  She  completed  her  master's  in  inter- 
national affairs  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  1983 . 

Robin  MacDonald  B.S.N.  '80  is  a  primary  nurse 
in  a  surgical/shock  trauma  intensive  cate  unit  and  pur- 
suing a  master's  in  health  administration  at  George 
Washington  University. 

Michele  Magnin  B.S.M.E.  '80  received  her 
M.B.A.  from  Georgetown  University  in  May. 

Denise  Leslie  McCain  '80  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Florida's  law  school  in  May  and  is  an 
assistant  state  attorney  for  the  9th  judicial  circuit  in 
Orlando. 

Brenda  R.  Miller  '80  is  working  at  Sweetwater 
Hospital  in  Sweetwater,  Tenn.,  as  a  director  of  physi- 
cal therapy.  She  lives  in  Knoxville. 

Robert  Leonard  Orr  '80  is  teaching  sciences, 
coaching  lacrosse,  and  living  on  a  farm  in  Newton, 
Pa.,  with  his  wife,  Holly. 

Christopher  Brian  Shols  '80  received  his  mas- 
ter's in  chemical  engineering  from  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity in  June  and  works  for  Zoecon  Corp.  in  Palo  Alto, 
Calif. 

Kari  Luanne  Still  '80  is  a  clinical  nurse  in  the 
neonatal  intensive  care  unit  at  Rainbow  Babies  and 
Children's  Hospital  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  She  earned 
her  doctorate  in  nursing  from  the  Frances  Payne 
Botton  School  of  Nursing  at  Case  Western  Reserve 
University. 

Alison  Ruth  Vullle  B.S.M.E.  '80  is  a  reliability 
engineer  with  Night  Vision  and  Electro-optics  Labo- 
ratory in  Ft.  Belvoir,  Va. 


Lua  Martin  Wells  '80  is  a  baker  at  Ninth  Street 
Bakery  in  Durham  and  a  caretaker  of  infants  at  Young 
World  Day  Care.  Her  husband,  Scott  Wells  75,  is 

an  analyst  programmer  with  University  Analytics  in 
Durham. 

Douglas  Richard  Whitaker  '80  graduated  from 
Harvard  Business  School  and  has  a  position  in  corpor- 
ate finance  at  Piper,  Jaffray,  &  Hipwood,  a  regional 
investment  bank  in  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Tina  Sherry  Alster  B.S.N.  '81  is  a  third-year 

medical  student  at  Duke. 

Carol  White  Casper  A.H.C.  '81  is  a  senior  staff 
physical  therapist  at  Boulder  Memorial  Hospital  in 
Boulder,  Colo. 

Mitchell  Jay  Chiger  '81  is  president  of  Modern 
Television  Associates,  Inc.,  a  New  Jersey-based  video 
tape  production  company  specializing  in  corporate 
communications  and  advertising.  He  and  his  wife, 
Wendy,  live  in  Livingston,  N.J. 

Daniel  Marc  Dorf  man  '81  is  in  his  senior  year  at 
the  Ohio  State  University  Medical  School  and  will 
pursue  a  residency  in  physical  medicine  and 
rehabilitation. 

Barbara  Springer  Edwards  B.S.N.  '81  is  a  staff 
nurse  in  the  coronary  care  unit  at  Alexander  Hospi- 
tal, Alexandria,  Va.  She  is  also  working  on  her  mas- 
ter's degree  in  theology  at  the  Wesley  Theological 
Seminary  in  Washington,  DC. 

Otis  Kennedy  Forbes  III  '81  has  taken  a  com- 
mission in  the  U.S.  Navy  as  an  officer  in  the  Judge 
Advocate  General  Corps  following  his  graduation 
from  the  T.C.  Williams  School  of  Law  in  Richmond, 
Va.,  in  May. 


AN  INVESTMENT  THAT  YIELDS 
INSIGHT  AND  KNOWLEDGE 

DUKE      UNIVERSITY 

In  a  world  where  information  is  obsolete  months 
after  being  learned,  the  real  need  is  to  develop 
abilities  to  think  and  to  analyze;  to  nurture  a 
broader  vision;  to  view  literature,  history, 
philosophy,  the  arts,  and  science  and  technology 
from  new  perspectives. 

The  Master  of  Arts  in  Liberal  Studies  (M  ALS)  is 
an  innovative  graduate  degree  program  for  part- 
time  adult  students  who  seek  the  challenge  of 
learning.  It  is  an  interdisciplinary  program  that 
permits  students  to  design  an  individual 
course  of  study. 

Entrance  examinations  are  not  required. 
Application  procedures  are  reduced  to  the 
essentials.  Courses  taught  by  Duke's  finest 
professors  are  scheduled  at  convenient  times. 

The  most  rewarding  investment  you  will  ever 
make  is  an  investment  in  your  personal  growth 
and  development.  Call  or  write  the  MALS  office 
for  a  brochure  and  an  application. 

MASTER  OF  ARTS  IN  LIBERAL  STUDIES 

122  Allen  Building,  Duke  University 
Durham,  North  Carolina  27706 
919-684-3222 


APPLY  NOW  FOR 
SUMMER  OR  FALL 
ADMISSION 
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Charles  Emmanuel  Frangos  '81  is  the  Duke 
women's  tennis  coach. 

Nancy  Moran  Harris  '81,  M.B.A.'83  is  a  market 
planner  for  AT&T  Technologies.  Her  husband, 
Charles  Harris  M.B.  A.'83 .  is  doing  research  and 
development  budget  planning  for  ATckT.  They  live  in 
Hopatcong,  N.J. 

William  Franklin  Heff  ner  '81  is  an  assistant  sys- 
tems developer  with  S.A.S.  Institute  of  Cary,  N.C. 

Katherine  Gertrude  Tabern  '81  is  a  student  at 
the  J.  L.  Kellogg  Graduate  School  of  Management  at 
Northwestern  University. 

Mary  Margaret  Scott  '81  is  a  fourth-year  medi- 
cal student  at  the  University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago, 
with  plans  to  apply  to  residency  programs  in  obstetrics 
and  gynecology. 

Edward  Hennen  Wright  B.S.M.E.  '81  is  working 
on  his  master's  in  engineering  at  the  University  of 
Virginia,  where  his  wife,  Diane,  is  completing  law 
school. 

John  Elliott  Backe  '82  is  an  assistant  account 
executive  with  Compton  Advertising,  Inc.,  in  New 
York  City. 

William  Daniel  Dlckerson  '82  is  a  graduate  stu- 
dent at  Louisiana  State  University  in  Baton  Rouge. 

Joanne  Bechta  Dugan  M.S.  '82,  Ph.D.  '84  is  a 

research  assistant  professor  in  the  departments  of 
computer  science  and  electrical  engineering  at  Duke. 

Kevin  E.  Flynn  B.S.M.E.  '82  is  working  on  a  mas- 
ter's degree  in  industrial  and  systems  engineering  at 
San  Jose  State  University  in  San  Jose,  Calif.  His  wife, 
Mary  Ott  Flynn  B.S.M.E.  '82,  is  working  on  her 
master's  in  manufacturing  systems  engineering  at 
Stanford  University.  They  live  in  Stanford,  Calif. 


Susan  Elizabeth  Funking  B.S.N.  '82  is  working 
in  the  intensive  care  unit  at  Sibley  Hospital  in 
Washington,  DC.  She  lives  with  Jacquie 
Herbert  B.S.N.  '82  and  Susie  Schie  B.S.N.  '82. 

Stephen  Russell  Henley  M.H.A.  '82  is  an 
assistant  administrator  at  the  Walter  Reed  Army 
Medical  Center,  Washington,  DC,  and  a  second-year 
law  student  at  George  Washington  University  Law 
School's  evening  division. 

Edith  E.  M.  Johnson  '82  is  completing  her  mas- 
ter's degree  in  international  relations  at  the  Fletcher 
School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy  in  Washington,  DC. 
She  will  study  in  Hong  Kong  during  the  1985-86  aca- 
demic year  on  a  Rotary  Foundation  Scholarship,  con- 
centrating in  East  Asian  business  relations. 

Bruce  Taylor  Kroeschell  B.S.M.E.  '82  is  at- 
tending UNC's  Graduate  School  of  Business  in 
Chapel  Hill. 

Jesus  A.  Lopez-Heredia  A.M.  '82  is  an  opera- 
tions specialist  at  Kansas  City  Health  Care  and  com- 
pleting requirements  to  sit  for  the  C.P.A.  examina- 
tion. He  and  his  wife,  Ann,  live  in  Lawrence,  Kan. 

Sarah  K.  Mondano  B.S.N.  '82  is  an  R.N.  and 
office  manager  for  a  surgeon  in  private  practice.  She 
and  her  husband,  Mark,  a  doctor,  live  in  Chelmsford, 
Mass. 

Craig  Heiner  Ruetzel  '82  is  in  his  first  year  of 
medical  school  at  the  University  of  Texas  Health 
Science  Center  in  San  Antonio. 

Michael  Silverman  '82  is  a  second-year  medical 
student  at  the  University  of  Maryland.  His  wife, 
Madge  Silverman  '82,  is  an  assistant  manager  for 
Citicorp,  Financial.  They  live  in  Baltimore. 

Joel  Howard  Swofford  '82  was  elected  to  the 


Wake  Forest  University  chapter  of  the  Sigma  Xi 
Scientific  Research  Society. 

Peter  Andrew  Winston  M.H.A.  '82  is  the  ad- 
ministrative coordinator  of  outpatient  services  at 
Southern  Memorial  Hospital  in  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

Terry  Lynn  West  Ph.D.  '82  is  an  assistant  scientist 
at  the  Institute  for  Coastal  and  Marine  Resources  of 
East  Carolina  University,  doing  research  on  the  effects 
of  fresh  water  discharge  on  recruitment  and  growth  of 
finfish  and  shellfish  and  on  the  colonization  of  man- 
made  salt  marshes  by  invertebrates. 

Ronald  Wayne  Atwood  83  is  a  student  at 
Eastern  Virginia  Medical  School  and  the  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Class  of  1987. 

Laura  Brooks  Bird  '83  is  attending  the  Medical 
College  of  Virginia  in  Richmond. 

William  Allen  Burt  '83  is  in  his  first  year  of  a 
clinical  psychology  program  at  the  University  of 
Tennessee  at  Knoxville. 

Harvey  Michael  Chimoff  '83  is  an  account 
executive  for  Borman/Williams  Inc.,  a  New  York  City 
public  relations  firm. 

Charles  Keith  Coleman  '83  is  a  graduate  stu- 
dent in  education  at  Lehigh  University  in  Bethlehem, 
Pa. 

Karen  Kaye  Davis  B.S.N.  '83  is  working  at  N.C. 

Memorial  Hospital  in  Chapel  Hill  on  a  neurology/ 
general  medicine  floor. 

Stephanie  Ann  Eaton  B.S.N.  '83  is  an  R.N.  in 
clinical  research  at  Duke's  medical  center.  She  is  on 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Durham  County  Ameri- 
can Cancer  Society  and  co-facilitator  of  Durham 
County's  I  Can  Cope  program.  She  is  a  hospice  volun- 
teer for  Triangle  Hospice,  is  on  the  steering  commit- 


The  Duke  Oxford  Shirt 


Dear  Fellow  Duke  Graduate, 

Lee  and  I  are  pleased  to  announce 
that  we  have  have  commissioned  the 
Aetna  Shirt  Corporation  of  Baltimore, 
Maryland  to  design  the  new  Duke 
Oxford  Buttondown  Shirt.  In  business 
since  1916,  Aetna  Shirt  is  the  licensee 
for  world  famous  designer  Adolfo.  For 
over  65  years,  Aetna  has  designed  and 
manufactured  the  highest  quality  men's 
and  ladies'  shirts  for  hundreds  of  out- 
standing stores  throughout  the  country. 

Men's  shirts  are  available  in  100% 
cotton  and  permanent  press  —  60%  cot- 
ton/40% dacron  polyester.  Each  shirt  is 
available  in  both  a  regular  and  tapered 
cut.  When  ordering,  please  specify 
which  body  style  you  require,  your  neck 
and  sleeve  sizes,  as  well  as  the  color(s) 
desired.  Ladies  shirts  are  available  in 
sizes  4-16,  perma-press  only.  Each  shirt 
will  be  distinctively  monogrammed  on  the  cuff  with  navy  Duke  lettering. 

For  a  limited  time  only,  we  are  able  to  offer  you  a  quantity  purchase  discount.  Regularly 
priced  at  $30.00  each ,  you  may  purchase  three  shirts  for  $85 .00,  six  for  $  1 65 .00,  or  one  dozen 
for  $324.00.  You  may  choose  any  assortment  of  colors  and  sizes  you  wish  to  qualify  for  this 
discount. 

All  checks  or  money  orders  should  be  made  payable  to  Duke  Shirts  and  remitted  to:  Im- 
ages In  Ivy,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Lexington,  Va.  24450.  Master  Card  and  Visa  purchases  are 
welcome.  As  your  Duke  Buttondown  will  be  tailored  to  your  requirements,  please  allow  6-8 
weeks  for  delivery. 

Proudly  display  your  support  of  Duke  while  making  this  quality  addition  to  your  fashion 
collection. 

Sincerely, 

Harry  L.  Wolf  '69 

Lee  Murphy  Wolf  '70 


Duke  Oxford  Buttondown 
Order  Form 


StrMt  Addrctt  . 
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Men's  Colors 
White,  Blue,  Ecru,  Pink.  Lilac 

Ladies'  Colors 

White,  Blue,  Yellow,  Pink,  Lilac 

$30.00  each  (for  1  or  2  shirts)/3  shirts  - 

$85.00/6  shirts  -  $165.00/12  shirts  -$324.00 

Remit  to:  Images  In  Ivy,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1567, 

Lexington,  Virginia  24450 
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tee  of  Durham  and  Orange  County's  Cansurmount 
program,  is  the  1983  Duke  School  of  Nursing  class 
tepresentative,  and  serves  on  the  Nursing  Alumni 
Executive  Council. 

Thomas  Taylor  Fair  '83  has  opened  a  stereo 
repair  shop,  Sound  Sense  Stereo  Service,  in  Durham. 

D.  Alex  Falrley  Jr.  B.S.E.  '83  is  a  field  manager  for 
C.R.S.S.  Constructors/Managers.  He  is  working  on 
the  construction  of  the  S.  Florida  Evaluation  and 
Treatment  Center  in  Miami,  Fla. 

Bethany  C.  Flint  A.H.C  '83  works  for  American 
Dade  Technical  Sales,  a  division  of  American  Hospi- 
tal Supply  Corp.  She  lives  in  Cusselberry,  Fla. 

Lawrence  L.  Friedman  J.D.  '83  passed  the  bar 
exams  in  New  York,  North  Carolina,  and  Florida  in 
the  past  year. 

Philip  Mark  Goldman  '83  is  a  second-year  medi- 
cal student  at  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio. 

Sherrle  Allse  Grenltz  '83  is  working  as  a  credit 
analyst  for  NCNB  National  Bank  of  Florida  as  part  of 
their  management  training  program. 

Charles  Edward  Harris  M.B.A.  '83  is  working 
for  ATSjT  Technologies  in  research  and  development 
budget  planning.  His  wife,  Nancy  Moran  Harris 

'81,  M.B.A.  '83,  is  a  market  planner  for  AT&T.  They 
live  in  Hopatcong,  N.J. 

Peter  Bradley  Latson  '83  is  an  assistant  man- 
ager for  Britches  of  Georgetowne,  a  clothing  retailer, 
in  Fairfax,  Va. 

Katherlne  Lewis  '83  works  for  Dow  Chemical  in 
its  Cincinnati  office. 

David  William  Marttala  '83  is  a  second-year  law 
student  at  Vanderbilt  University's  law  school. 

Stephanie  Beth  Mazer  '83  is  working  on  her 
M.B.A.  at  the  University  of  Chicago's  Graduate 
School  of  Business,  where  she  is  specializing  in  health 
administration. 

Elizabeth  Mooers  '83,  a  special  assistant  to  Sen. 
Edward  Kennedy,  lives  in  Washington,  DC. 

Geeta  Pasi  '83  is  a  graduate  student  in  the 
Institute  of  French  Studies  at  New  York  University. 

Suzanne  Marie  Rich  '83  was  a  special  assistant 
for  scheduling  to  Maureen  Reagan  during  the  Reagan- 
Bush  campaign  and  is  now  an  adminisrrative  assistant 
to  Maureen  Reagan,  a  consultant  to  the  Republican 
Party  on  women's  issues. 

Kristen  Lynne  Sifers  '83  is  working  on  an 
M.B.A.  at  Columbia  Business  School  in  New  York 
City. 

Trad  Sittason  '83  is  the  assistant  director  of 
annual  giving  at  DePaul  University  in  Chicago,  111., 
where  her  husband,  Paul  Stark  '83,  is  enrolled  in 
the  ministry  Ph.D.  program. 

Gregory  William  Stocks  '83  is  attending  Baylor 
College  of  Medicine  in  Houston,  Texas. 

Elisabeth  Joy  Tolmach  '83  is  a  second-year  law 
student  at  the  University  of  Virginia.  She  lives  in 
Great  Falls,  Va.,  with  her  husband,  Daniel  F.  Katz 

J.D.  '83. 

Susanne  Gaye  Tolmach  '83  finished  training  at 

the  New  York  University  Publishing  Institute  and 
lives  in  New  York  City. 

John  Arthur  Armstrong  III  M.B.A.  '84  is  an 
account  executive  with  Peterson,  Howell  6k  Heather 
of  Baltimore,  Md. 

David  Lawrence  Bowser  '84  is  an  intern  with 
the  St.  Petersburg  Times  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Laura  M.  Douglas  '84  is  a  technical  manager  for 


Pacific  Bell.  Her  husband,  George  F.  Veh  '83,  is  a 
sales  representative  for  Owens-Coming  Fiberglass. 
They  live  in  San  Francisco. 

Liisa  Tiina  Kuhn  B.S.M.E.  '84  is  an  associate 
engineer  in  radar  signature  technology  with  General 
Dynamics  Convair  in  San  Diego. 

Maria  Theresa  D.  Rojas  '84,  who  lives  in  the 
Los  Angeles  area,  is  an  environmental  chemist  for 
Analytical  Research  Laboratories,  Inc. 

MARRIAGES:  Stephen  John  Brake  '80  to 

Pamela  J.  Downing  on  Oct.  6.  Residence:  New  York 
City... Susan  Dorsey  Eshelman  '80  to  Mark 
Elliott  on  June  30.  Residence:  Charlotte... Elizabeth 
Claire  Green  '80  to  David  L.  Snyderwine  Jr. 
M.B.A.  '82  on  Aug.  18.  Residence:  Wheaton, 

Md Robert  Leonard  Orr  '80  to  Holly  J. 

Schroder  on  June  16.  Residence:  Newton,  Pa.  .  .  . 
Pamela  J.  Larsen  '81  to  John  O.  Williams  on 
April  28.  Residence:  Salonga,  N.Y.  .  .  .  Mary 
Jones  McManaway  '81  to  Donald  Hugh 
Tucker  '81  on  Nov.  3.  Residence:  Raleigh. ..Nancy 
E.  Moran  '81,  M.B.A.'83  to  Charles  Edward 
Harris  M.B.A.'83  on  Oct.  27.  Residence: 
Hopatcong,  N.J.  .  . .  James  Arthur  Pope  J.D. 
'81  to  Alexandra  M.  Hightower  on  Sept.  29.  Resi- 
dence: Raleigh. .Wendy  Sawczyn  '81  to  Lee 
Arthur  Caplan  on  July  18  in  Baltimore. .Thomas 
Weldon  Walker  Jr.  '81  to  Sherry  D.  Wilson  on 
July  24,  1983.  Residence:  Warrensburg,  Mo.  .  .  .  Lisa 
Elizabeth  Weber  '81  to  Craig  H.  Cowen  on  June 
23.  Residence:  Annapolis,  Md.  .  .  .  Edward 
Hennen  Wright  B.S.M.E.  '81  to  Diane  Alvey 
Montllor  on  Sept.  15.  Residence:  Charlottesville, 

Va Danal  Alexander  Blessis  B.S.C.E.  '82 

to  Patsy  Jean  Poole  on  Oct.  13.  Residence: 
Raleigh.. .Richard  Hugh  Foster  J.D.  '82  and 
Ann  Minor  Howard  on  Oct.  13.  Residence:  Tulsa, 
Okla..  Gregory  Gosnell  '82  to  Christine  Hoy 
'83  in  September.  Residence:  Potomac,  Md.  .  .  . 
John  David  Lane  B.S.M.E.  '82  and  Cynthia 
Renee  Mason  '82  on  July  14.  Residence:  Cleve- 
land Heights,  Ohio.. .Nancy  Patricia  Pivirotto 
B.S.N.  '82  to  William  Albert  Barbe  on  Oct.  6  in 
Greenwich,  Conn.  .  .  .  Kirk  Alan  Rose  '82  to 
Susan  Ann  Braunlich  on  Aug.  13,  1983.  Residence: 
Bloomington,  111. ..Michael  Eric  Silverman  '82 
to  Madge  Wynne  Silverman  '82  in  June.  Resi- 
dence: Baltimore... David  L.  Snyderwine  Jr. 
M.B.A.  '82  to  Elizabeth  Claire  Green  '80  on 
Aug.  18.  Residence:  Wheaton,  Md.  .  .  .  Peter 
Andrew  Winston  M.H.A.  '82  to  Aggie  Matthews 
on  July  1.  Residence:  Las  Vegas... Timothy  Lewis 
Auman  M.Div.  '83  to  Jill  Ellen  Lindsey  on  Oct.  13 
in  Duke  Chapel.  Residence:  Charlotte.. .Jane 
Lewis  Bennett  '83  to  Mark  J.  Taeger  on  July  14. 
Residence:  Baltimore... Christine  Hoy  '83  to 
Gregory  Gosnell  '82  in  September.  Residence: 
Potomac,  Md. .  . .  Daniel  F.  Katz  J.D.  '83  to 
Elisabeth  Joy  Tolmach  '83  on  May  26.  Resi- 
dence: Great  Falls,  Va.  .  .  .  Jung-Yoi  K.  Lim  '83  to 
Grace  H.  Kim  on  July  15.  Residence:  Kinston, 
N.C. . . .  Andrew  McClintock BSE.  '83  to 
Diana  Leslie  Spitzer  '83  on  Dec.  29.  Residence: 
Pensacola,  Fla.  . . .  Traci  Sittason  '83  to  Paul 
Stark  '83  on  Dec.  29.  Residence: 
Chicago... George  F.  Veh  '83  to  Laura  M. 
Douglas  '84  on  July  21.  Residence:  San 
Francisco.. .Robert  John  Verbiar  Ph.D.  '83  to 
Laura  Susan  Lehman  '83.  Residence:  Verona, 
N.J. . .  .  David  Edison  Wooten  B.H.S.  '83  and 
Judith  Ann  Christison  on  Oct.  6. 

BIRTHS:  A  son  to  Jeffrey  W.  Reedy  B.S.E.E.  '80 
and  Katherine  Ann  Reedy  on  June  17.  Named 
Edward  William. ..First  child  and  daughter  to  Nancy 
Wilkov  '80  and  Paul  Silverman  on  Feb.  13.  Named 
Melissa  Wilkov  Silverman...A  son  to  Jessica 
Harper  Starr  '82  and  David  W.  Starr  on  March  23. 
Named  David  W  Jr. 


DEATHS 


The  Register  has  received  notice  of  the  following 
deaths.  No  further  information  was  available. 

Lloyd  C.  Brothers  '21  on  Sept.  9  in  Palos  Verdes, 
Calif.  . . .  John  I.  Mclntyre  V    Selby  M. 
Rawlings  '30  on  Dec.  8  in  Tyler,  Texas.. .James  F. 
Evans  '31  on  Oct.  26  in  Winter  Park,  Fla.  .  .  .  Leo 
L.  Edwards  '32  on  Sept.  10, 1983. ..David 
Tarver  B.D  '34  on  Dec.  23  in  San  Diego.. .Blaine 
R.  Harkness  B.S.E.E.  '35  on  Sept.  21. ..Robert 
C.  Varela  '35  in  June  1983.  Thomas  Earl 
Jordan  Ph.D.'36  on  Feb.  1, 1984. ..Jean  Merkel 
Deghule  '40. ..Jean  Oehm  Hennings 
'41... Albert  Rawlings  Hutson  Jr.  '41  on  Nov. 
21. ..Stuart  Reiley  Ducker  Jr.  MD.  '44. H. 
Lamar  Roberts  MD  '44. William  B. 
Anderson  '51  on  July  26. ..Mary  McElrath 
Bowling  '51  of  Sandersville,  Ga.,  on  Oct. 
16. ..Edith  Rehm  Geriner  '53  on  May 
27. .William  L.  Gray  '55  on  July  27  in  Miami, 
Fla Robert  S.  Rixse  M.D.  '72  on  July  1... 

Wixie  Elma  Parker  '21  on  July  7  in  Greensboro, 

N.C,  after  a  brief  illness.  She  was  a  librarian  for  Duke 
until  she  retired  in  1963.  She  is  survived  by  a  sister. 

Ethel  H.  Merritt  Hanner  '24  on  Jan.  4  in 
Lexington,  N.C.  She  is  survived  by  her  husband, 
Robert  Neil  Hanner  '24,  and  a  sister,  Ruth 
Merritt  19. 

Langley  M.  Weber  '27  on  May  27  in  Bedford,  Va. 
He  was  retired  from  the  C.  M.  Weber  Construction 
Co.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Edmonia  Berry  Weber; 
a  son;  three  grandchildren;  a  sister,  Pauline 
Weber  Robertson  '29;  and  two  brothers,  includ- 
ing John  M.  Weber  '29. 

Pearl  Bradshaw  Griffin  '26  on  Aug.  10  in 
Monroe,  N.C.  She  was  a  retired  school  teacher.  She  is 
survived  by  two  sisters,  three  children,  seven  grand- 
children, and  four  great-grandchildren. 

George  W.  Beverly  '27  in  Asheville,  N.C.  on 
Aug.  31  At  Duke,  Beverly  was  the  captain  of  the  track 
team  and  held  the  Southern  Conference  high  jump 
record  for  12  years.  He  was  a  member  of  Delta  Sigma 
Phi  fraternity  and  Tombs  honorary  society.  He  was  a 
member  of  Central  United  Methodist  Church, 
serving  on  the  board  of  stewards,  and  a  member  of  the 
Kiwanis  Club.  The  founder  of  Beverly  Realty  Co.,  he 
was  president  of  the  Asheville  Board  of  Realtors  and 
active  in  the  N.C.  Association  of  Realtors.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  Joan  Pollock  Beverly,  son 
George  W.  Beverly  Jr.  '59,  a  daughter,  two 
grandchildren,  and  three  brothers. 

John  Sabin  Leach  '30  on  July  26  in  Washington, 
N.C,  after  a  long  illness.  At  Duke,  he  was  a  member 
of  Pi  Kappa  Phi  fraternity.  He  retired  as  chairman  of 
the  board  after  37  years  with  the  Eureka  Lumber  Ga 
He  was  a  lifetime  member  of  St.  Peter's  Episcopal 
Church,  where  he  had  served  on  the  vestry.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Washington  Rotary  Club  and  a  life- 
time member  of  the  Salvation  Army  Advisory  Board. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mary  Louise  Ethridge  Grist; 
three  sons,  including  John  Sabin  Leach  Jr.  '62 
and  Richard  McPhail  Leach  '67;  a  daughter; 
five  grandchildren;  and  a  sister,  Edith  Leach 
Snow  '32. 

Anne  Reynolds  Norton  Chambers  R.N.  '33 
on  Jan.  9  in  Durham.  A  member  of  the  first  class  to 
graduate  from  the  School  of  Nursing,  she  worked  as  a 
nurse  and  counselor  at  the  school's  Nurses  Health 
Office.  She  was  the  widow  of  Duke  track  coach 
Robert  L.  Chambers.  She  is  survived  by  three  daugh- 
ters, including  Jo  C.  Carpenter  '63;  four  sisters, 
including  Elva  N.  Pursley  '23;  11  grandchildren, 
and  a  great-grandchild. 
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Fred  L.  Hayes  '33  on  Aug.  16  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  He 
had  retited  as  a  manufacturing  teptesentative  from  the 
3M  Co.  after  20  years.  He  was  a  past  president  of 
Buckhead  Little  League  Baseball  and  a  membet  of 
Saint  Martin  in  the  Fields  Episcopal  Church.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  Mary  Bradsher  Hayes  '31, 
two  sons,  and  two  daughters. 

Raven  I.  McDavId  Jr.  A.M.  '33,  Ph.D.  '35  on 
Oct.  21  of  a  heart  attack  in  Chicago.  He  was  a  profes- 
sor of  English  at  the  University  of  Chicago  for  20 
years  and  was  editor  of  the  Linguistic  Atlas  of  the 
Middle  and  South  Atlantic  States  and  of  the  Linguis- 
tic Atlas  of  the  North  Central  States,  projects  which 
when  completed  will  consist  of  close  to  60  volumes. 
He  was  a  Fulbright  Fellow  in  Scandinavia  and  re- 
ceived honorary  doctorates  from  the  Sorbonne  in 
Paris  and  from  Duke.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  three 
sons,  and  a  daughter. 

John  J.  Zimmerman  '33  on  Dec.  3  in  Long 
Beach,  Calif.  At  Duke,  he  was  a  member  of  Sigma 
Alpha  Epsilon  fraternity  and  lettered  on  the  Duke 
golf  team.  He  was  retired  from  the  Ford  Motot  Co.  as 
a  cost  analyst.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Ruth  D. 
Zimmerman,  two  sons,  five  grandchildren,  and  five 
brothers. 

Fred  C.  Edwards  '38,  j.D.  '41  in  July.  At  Duke,  he 
played  both  football  and  basketball  under  coaches 
Wallace  Wade  and  Eddie  Cameron.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  Ariel  M.  Edwards  '38. 

C.  Thomas  Latimer  '41  of  High  Point,  N.C,  in 
April  1984.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Eleanor 
Powell  Latimer  '42;  two  daughters,  Eleanor 
Sue  Latimer  '65  and  Joy  L.  Taylor  73;  and  a 
son,  C.  Thomas  Latimer  III  '80,  M .IV  '83. 

Beatrice  Morrison  '41  on  Nov.  12, 1983,  in 
Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio.  She  is  survived  by  her  husband, 
E.S.  Smith  Ph.D.  '43. 

Nan  Bunn  Cummlngs  B.S.N.  '42  on  Sept.  19  in 
Asheboro,  N.C.  She  was  the  retired  director  of  the 
nursing  department  at  Randolph  Technical  College. 
She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Raymond  E. 
Cummings,  her  father,  a  sister,  and  a  brother. 

Anne  English  Stewart  Furlow  '55  on  Sept.  13 
in  Arlington,  Va.,  of  cancer  She  was  the  chief  librar- 
ian at  the  U.S.  Treasury  Department  library.  She  was 
an  elder  and  member  of  the  choir  at  the  Church  of 
the  Covenant  and  a  member  of  the  Treasury  Histori- 
cal Society,  the  Bellevue  Forest  Garden  Club,  the 
International  Club,  and  the  Hospitality  and  Informa- 
tion Service,  where  she  welcomed  and  introduced  the 
spouses  of  foteign  diplomats  to  the  Washington  area. 
She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Edward,  thtee  step- 
sons, and  two  stepgrandchildren. 

Nancy  Louise  Benolt  70  on  Dec.  7  in  a  traffic 
crash  in  Dallas,  Texas.  She  was  a  partner  in  the  Dallas 
law  firm  Thompson  and  Knight,  practicing  real  estate 
law.  She  was  active  in  the  Dallas  Bar  Association,  500 
Inc. ,  and  the  Tower  Club.  She  was  to  have  married  on 
Dec.  29.  She  is  survived  by  her  parents,  Harry  and 
Arlene  Benoit,  and  two  sisters. 

Sharon  Murphy  Morris  71  on  Nov.  27  in 
Chapel  Hill,  N.C,  of  cancer.  She  is  survived  by  her 
husband,  Doug  Morris  71,  and  three  children. 

Ralph  Per  van  Ph.D.  74  of  a  heart  attack  in 
Melbourne,  Australia,  while  attending  a  conference  as 
Commissioner  for  Community  Relations  for  the  State 
of  Western  Australia.  He  served  as  executive  secretary 
of  the  Center  for  Commonwealth  and  Comparative 
Studies  and  as  an  instructor  in  political  science  at 
Duke.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Rayma  Pervan,  and 
two  children. 

Steve  A.  Frls  B.S.E.E.  76  of  Yuma,  Ariz.,  on  Dec. 
12  in  a  crash  of  his  private  plane.  While  at  Duke,  he 
was  a  member  and  president  of  Phi  Kappa  Psi  frater- 


nity and  commanding  officer  of  the  NROTC  drill 
team.  After  graduating,  he  was  commissioned  in  the 
U.S.  Marine  Corps.  He  earned  his  wings  as  a  naval 
aviator  in  1978  and  was  a  Marine  jet  pilot  and  wea- 
pons tactics  instructor.  He  was  buried  with  full  mili- 
tary honors  at  Quantico  National  Cemetery  in 
Virginia.  He  is  survived  by  his  parents  and  two  sisters. 

William  E.  Whitford 

Retired  senior  consultant  for  engineering  affairs 
William  E.  Whitford  '27  died  on  December  1.  He  was 
82. 

After  graduation,  Whitford  joined  the  Duke  staff  as 
director  of  operations  and  maintenance,  a  position  he 
held  for  40  years.  He  was  named  senior  consultant  for 
engineering  affairs  and  retired  in  1972. 

Whitford  served  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
North  Carolina  Museum  of  Life  and  Science.  He  was 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Durham  Civitans,  and 
acted  as  its  director  and  chaplain. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Lola;  a  son,  William  E. 
Whitford  Jr.  '60;  a  daughter,  a  brother,  a  sister,  and 
three  grandchildren 

Charles  A.  Dukes 

Duke  assistant  vice  president  emeritus  Charles  A. 
Dukes  '29  died  December  7  in  Duke  Hospital.  He  was 
77.  Although  he  retired  in  1967,  he  continued  as  a 
consultant,  with  his  service  to  the  university  span- 
ning 55  years. 

After  receiving  his  bachelor's  degree,  Dukes  began 
immediately  as  advertising  manager  of  the  Duke 
Alumni  Register.  He  also  held  several  alumni  and 
public  relations  positions  before  being  named  director 
of  alumni  affairs  in  1946.  He  became  assistant  vice 
president  in  1963. 

Dukes  was  executive  secretary  of  the  National 
Council,  forerunner  of  the  General  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, from  1947  to  1963  and  a  member  of  the  Duke 
Athletic  Council  from  1944  to  1963.  University  and 
alumni  officials  from  a  nine-state  area  gave  him  the 
first  Randolph  Lewis  Fort  Award  in  1969  at  a  meeting 


of  the  National  Alumni  Council.  He  was  cited  for 
"having  best  exemplified  the  splendid  qualities  of 
professional  service." 

A  scholarship  was  named  in  his  honor  in  1980, 
endowed  by  Duke's  alumni  association,  and  an  award, 
the  Charles  A.  Dukes  Award  for  Outstanding  Volun- 
teer Service  to  Duke  University,  was  established  by 
the  alumni  association  in  1983. 

In  1978,  Dukes  was  named  Man  of  the  Yeat  by  the 
Durham  Kiwanis  Club.  He  was  president  of  the 
Durham  Kiwanis  Club  in  1949  and  lieutenant  gover- 
nor of  the  Carolina  Kiwanis  District  in  1958. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Aurelia  Adams  Dukes;  a 
son,  Charles  A.  Dukes  Jr.  '56,  LL.D.  '57;  a  sister; 
and  three  grandchildren,  including  David  L. 
Dukes  '84. 

Mario  deLeon 

Duke's  fencing  coach  Mario  deLeon  died  December  12 
in  Duke  Hospital  aftet  a  brief  illness.  He  was  46. 
Despite  limited  grant-in-aid  assistance,  deLeon  built 
the  fencing  program  into  one  of  the  region's  best. 

The  Austin,  Texas,  native  graduated  from  North 
Texas  State  and  later  received  his  mastet's  in  medical 
illustration  from  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia.  In 
addition  to  coaching,  he  worked  as  a  medical  artist  at 
The  Leon  Studios. 

Before  coming  to  Duke,  deLeon  was  an  assistant 
coach  at  North  Texas  State  and  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.  He  was  an  assistant  at  Duke  for  three 
years  before  becoming  head  coach  in  1979.  His  overall 
coaching  records  at  Duke  were  40-14  with  the  women 
and  37-41  with  the  men.  Duke's  women's  team  was 
16-5  last  season  and  competed  in  NCAA  regional 
play.  In  1981,  the  Duke  women  finished  14th  at  the 
A1AW  (Association  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics  for 
Women)  championships. 

DeLeon's  men's  team  competed  in  the  1983  NCAA 
tournament  and  was  represented  by  individual  per- 
formers in  1980-81,  1981-82,  and  last  year. 


Wouldn't  you 
miss  us  if  we 
weren't 
dropping  in 
every  two 
months? 


D 


uke  Magazine  has  already  earned  a  place  among  the  nation's  most 
respected  university  magazines.  But  competing  priorities  make  it  dif- 
ficult for  the  university  to  cover  ever-rising  printing  and  mailing  costs.  Your 
special  contribution  to  the  magazine  will  help  ensure  that  it  remains  vital, 
compelling,  and  imaginative  editorially  and  visually. 

The  suggested  "voluntary  subscription"  for  one  year  is  $10.  To  enable  us  to 
keep  up  the  good  work,  please  send  your  check  (payable  to  Duke  Magazine)  to: 
Duke  University,  614  Chapel  Drive,  Durham,  North  Carolina  27706. 
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DUKE  FORUM 


HIDDEN  POLLUTION 


Editors: 

I  must  take  strong  exception  to  a  comment 
made  by  W.  Kip  Viscusi  in  the  September- 
October  1984  issue  of  Duke  Magazine 
["Straight  Talk  About  Regulation"].  While 
commenting  about  the  regulation  of  indus- 
tries that  have  historically  been  large  pollu- 
ters, he  said:  "...high-tech  is  basically  clean. 
So  as' we  go  to  a  more  white-collar  society,  we 
go  to  a  safer  society." 

The  experience  of  Silicon  Valley  has 
shown  this  statement  to  be  naive,  mislead- 
ing, and  incorrect. 

At  this  very  moment,  ground  water  is  being 
contaminated  in  San  Jose  by  toxic  chemicals 
leaking  from  companies  in  the  high-tech 
electronics  industry.  Semiconductor  manu- 
facturers make  heavy  use  of  toxic  chemicals 
in  the  manufacturing  process.  In  San  Jose, 
many  toxic  leak  sites  have  been  identified 
near  residential  neighborhoods.  Cleanup 
has  been  slow.  Concern  has  increased  over 
the  effect  of  such  sites  on  unborn  children. 

Trade  groups  in  this  area  are  forming  task 
forces  to  speed  cleanup  activities  as  a  result 
of  public  pressure.  However,  the  contamina- 
tion problems  are  often  complex  and  involve 
more  than  one  polluter. 

High-tech  is  not  a  panacea  as  Viscusi  leads 
us  to  believe.  It  may  not  have  tall  smoke- 
stacks belching  clouds  of  smoke.  But  the 
damage  done  underground  may  be  just  as 
serious. 

Gary  P.  Campanella  '73,  M.B.A.  76 
San  Jose,  California 

FOR  THE  RECORD 

Editors: 

Regarding  "Roster  Care:  The  Evolution  of  a 
Eailure"  [November-December],  Peter  English 
evidently  does  not  know  his  Hebrew  biblical 
history.  He  has  Moses  the  victim  of  abandon- 
ment in  the  Old  Testament  story  (Exodus  2). 
This  does  great  harm  to  the  reputation  of 
Moses'  mother,  who  could  not  hide  him  any 
longer  from  the  infanticidal  Pharoah  and 
devised  the  plan  to  craft  a  small  ark,  place 
Moses  in  it,  and  float  it  in  the  water  where 
Pharoah's  daughter  went  to  take  her  daily  bath 
so  she  would  discover  it.  Meanwhile,  Moses' 
sister  was  stationed  nearby  to  offer  to  find  a 
nurse  (Moses  own  mother)  for  the  child.  This 


certainly  is  not  abandonment! 
Roy  B.  Brown  M.Div.  '43 
Agency,  Iowa 

CLIMATE 

OF  DEBATE 

Editors: 

Surely  you  must  have  misquoted  Dr. 
Franklin  in  your  November-December  issue. 
As  an  authority  on  American  history,  he 
could  not  have  meant  that  "the  fundamental 
rights  to  which  we  [black  Americans]  are 
entitled  under  the  Constitution... were  not 
nearly  so  important  as  having  a  job..." 
Certainly  he  cannot  be  suggesting  that  we 
adopt  a  system  such  as  the  Soviet  Union, 
where  unemployment  is  not  allowed. 

The  solution  to  poverty  (black  or  white)  is 
to  remove  government  interference  from  the 
free  market.  The  American  capitalistic  sys- 
tem is  the  best  anti-poverty  machine  ever 
devised  by  man.  The  examples  of  racism 
which  Dr.  Franklin  cites  are  for  the  most  part 
the  result  of  governmental  action:  blacks 
being  jailed,  paid  less  than  whites  by  the 
Army,  and  subjected  to  separate  schools  by 
local  governments.  Even  his  example  with 
respect  to  the  doubling  of  black  households 
headed  by  women  since  the  mid-1960s  has 
been  attributed  by  some  scholars  to  have 
resulted  from  the  Great  Society  programs 
which  began  in  the  mid-1960s. 

Dr.  Franklin's  call  for  a  more  vigorous  pro- 
intervention  posture  by  government  reminds 
me  of  Hannibal's  call  for  more  elephants, 
which  Duke  Magazine  showed  to  be  a  quest 
for  a  goal  by  a  futile  method. 

Alexander  J.  Ogrinz  III  '65 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

Editors: 

The  abiding  spectre  of  72  million  illiterate 
Americans  described  in  the  article  about 
Professor  Franklin  ["A  Continuing  Climate 
of  Racism"]  and  his  thoughts  on  the  Reagan 
Administration's  racism  is  an  issue  of  which 
racism  is  a  part  only.  The  hardhearted  elitism 
which  our  federal  government  propounds 
betrays  our  present  society  and  our  posterity. 
Having  turned  their  backs  on  those  in 
desperate  need  of  substantial  education,  job 
training,  and  the  other  basic  tools  for 
participation  in  America's  existence  and 
growth,  the  president  and  his  people  have 
lighted  a  short  fuse. 


The  ineluctable  result  of  our  government's 
disinheritance  of  the  ever-increasing  under- 
class—black, white,  young,  immigrant,  and 
homeless— will  be  a  craving  for  the  goods  and 
life  enjoyed  by  the  employed  and  educated 
few.  In  the  end,  what  they  can't  earn  they  will 
steal;  what  they  can't  learn  they  will  resent 
and  reject;  what  they  can't  achieve  by  indus- 
try and  ambition  they  will,  with  some  justifi- 
cation, hate. 

The  terrifying  promise  of  current  presiden- 
tial policy  is  that  wider  police  authority  will 
be  required  to  protect  the  some  of  us  from  the 
rest  of  us.  In  the  end,  Ronald  Reagan  is  the 
enemy  of  every  American's  liberty. 

Dwight  Reginald  Whitte  J.D.  '82 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
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OF  MEANING 

Editors: 

I  was  disturbed  by  Gregory  Kimble's  asser- 
tion in  the  November-December  article  on 
the  Talent  Identification  Program  that  Duke 
"accidentally  did  a  good  thing  when  we  made 
it  a  little  bit  expensive  for  people  to  send  their 
kids  here"  since  the  "little  bit"  high  tuition 
insures  that  parents  will  "care  about  the  experi- 
ence their  kids  are  having  here." 

This  statement  seems  to  suggest  that  only 
parents  who  are  willing  to  pay  a  great  deal  for 
their  children's  education  genuinely  care 
about  it.  This  assumption  is  fallacious,  how- 
ever, since  there  are  many  parents  who  care 
deeply  about  their  children's  education,  who 
know  their  bright  children  are  neglected  in 
the  public  schools,  but  who  are  simply  unable 
to  afford  anything  better. 

Furthermore,  I  question  editor  Robert 
Bliwise's  touting  the  correlation  between  gifted 
T.I.P.sters  and  parents  with  advanced  degrees. 
Is  the  implication  that  if  a  parent  has  not  been 
in  a  position  to  earn  an  advanced  degree,  he  or 
she  does  not  "value  the  intellect"?  Or,  worse, 
that  the  bright  child  of  such  a  parent  does  not 
deserve  to  have  his  or  her  intellect  nourished? 

Kimble  and  Bliwise's  observations  smack  of 
an  elitism  of  the  affluent,  and  they  seem  to 
contradict  T.I.P.'s  purported  interest  in 
"achieving  diversity"  through  financial  aid.  I 
hope  that  latter  goal  is  truly  the  guiding 
sentiment  of  both  T.I. P.  and  Duke. 

Theresa  Lloyd  '74 
Dobbs  Ferry,  New  York 
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CROSSING  THE 
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Classics  never  die,  they 
just  become  subject  to 
endless  reinterpreta- 
tion.  Take  Zen  and  the 
Art  of  Motorcycle 
Maintenance.  The 
sales  pitch  hailed  it  as 
"the  most  widely  ac- 
claimed book  of  the  decade."  Now  it's  a  new 
decade,  and  still  you'll  find  Zen  on  college 
reading  lists,  in  the  ubiquitous  "Self-Help" 
corners  of  book  shops,  and  at  the  centerpiece 
of  some  of  academe's  heady  debates. 

The  book  has  little  to  do  with  Zen  Bud- 
dhism, and  less  with  motorcycle  mainte- 
nance. Like  any  good  treatise,  Zen  works  on 
many  levels  of  understanding.  Its  most  basic 
message  is  a  call  for  the  meshing  of  art  and 


SCIENCE,  TECHNOLOGY, 
AND  HUMAN  VALUES 

BY  ROBERT  J.  BLIWISE 

science,  for  some  interlocking  between  the 
"romantic"  and  the  "classic"  modes,  as  author 
Robert  Pirsig  puts  it.  "The  romantic  mode  is 
primarily  inspirational,  imaginative,  crea- 
tive, intuitive.  Feelings  rather  than  facts  pre- 
dominate. 'Art'  when  it  is  opposed  to  'Sci- 
ence' is  often  romantic. ..It  proceeds  by  feel- 
ing, intuition,  and  aesthetic  conscience. 
The  classic  mode,  by  contrast,  proceeds  by 
reason  and  by  laws." 

One  result  ot  this  dichotomy:  a  society  of 
two  cultures.  In  Pirsig's  words,  "Persons  tend 
to  think  and  feel  exclusively  in  one  mode  or 


the  other  and  in  doing  so  tend  to  misunder- 
stand and  underestimate  what  the  other 
mode  is  all  about."  No  common  ground 
draws  together  these  competing  visions  of 
reality.  "And  so  in  recent  times  we  have  seen 
a  huge  split  develop  between  a  classic  culture 
and  a  romantic  counterculture— two  worlds 
growingly  alienated  and  hateful  toward  each 
other  with  everyone  wondering  if  it  will  al- 
ways be  this  way,  a  house  divided  against 
itself." 

The  Pirsig  formulation,  though  imagina- 
tively brought  out,  is  far  from  original. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  English  novelist  C.P 
Snow  inveighed  against  the  tendency  of  edu- 
cational forces  to  "make  the  cultural  divide 
more  rigid."  Snow,  according  to  his  own 
description,  was  by  training  a  scientist,  by 


STHV  director  Alex  Roland:  a  two-culture  teacher 


vocation  a  writer.  Despite  his  own  successful 
balancing  act,  Snow,  in  3iis  book  The  Two 
Cultures,  placed  literary  intellectuals  and 
scientists  at  opposite  poles.  Between  them: 
"a  gulf  of  mutual  incomprehension— some- 
times hostility  and  dislike,  but  most  of  all 
lack  of  understanding." 

Can  the  gulf  be  bridged?  That's  the  ques- 
tion confronting  Duke's  Science,  Technol- 
ogy, and  Human  Values  Program;  and  ac- 
cording to  program  leaders,  there's  plenty  of 
bridging  yet  to  be  done. 

At  the  core  of  the  program  is  a  "matrix"  of 
more  than  fifty  courses  tied  to  STHV's 
theme— closing  the  intellectual  distance  be- 
tween the  sciences  and  engineering  on  the 
one  hand,  the  humanities  and  social  sci- 
ences on  the  other.  Taught  in  departments 
across  the  campus,  the  courses  range  from 
"Aesthetics,  Design,  and  Culture"  to  "Philo- 
sophical Issues  in  Medical  Ethics."  Under- 
graduates enrolled  in  the  program  take  any 
five  courses  from  the  matrix— a  supplement 
to,  rather  than  a  substitute  for,  the  tradition- 
al major.  As  seniors  they  enroll  in  a  two- 
semester  seminar,  typically  team-taught  by 
professors  on  subjects  ranging  from  health- 
care technology  to  nuclear  power. 

Since  Science,  Technology,  and  Human 
Values  came  to  Duke  six  years  ago,  it  has  held 
its  own  despite  shifting  student  interests. 
Says  STHV  director  and  associate  professor 
of  history  Alex  Roland:  "When  the  program 
started  out,  it  reflected  a  rather  widespread 
trend  throughout  the  country  that  led  to  pro- 
grams in  science,  technology,  and  society. 
The  late  Seventies  was  generally  in  the 
United  States  a  period  of  disenchantment 
with  all  institutions— government,  big  busi- 
ness, and  science  and  technology."  Our  sci- 
ence and  technology  together  represented  a 
sort  of  Frankenstein's  monster— wildly  out  of 
control  and  desperately  in  need  of  taming. 
This  was,  after  all,  the  decade  of  the  near- 
nuclear  catastrophe  at  Three  Mile  Island,  an 
orbiting  Skylab  falling  from  the  sky,  and 
babies  coming  from  test  tubes.  A  good  dose 
of  humanity  would  set  the  scientists  on  a 
better  course. 

From  such  sentiments  arose  science,  tech- 
nology, and  society  programs,  meant  "to 
humanize  the  technicians,  the  scientists, 
and  the  engineers— that  is,  to  introduce  them 
to  the  human,  social,  and  cultural  dimen- 
sions of  their  activities,"  Roland  says.  Many 
educators,  he  adds,  would  now  like  to  see  the 
gap  between  the  two  cultures  closed  "from 
both  directions." 

A  teacher  of  military  history  and  the  his- 
tory of  technology,  Roland  is  an  example  of 
one  with  roots  in  each  of  the  two  cultures: 
He  graduated  with  an  engineering  degree 
from  the  Naval  Academy;  later  joined  the 
Marine  Corps,  and  while  stationed  in 
Hawaii  earned  a  master's  in  history  at  the 
University  of  Hawaii;  and,  in  1974,  com- 


"Our  students  know  that 

ten  years  from  now 

they're  going  to  be  in  a 

position  of  making  some 

tough  decisions,  and 

they  won't  be  able  to 

calculate  the  answer  out 

of  a  textbook." 


pleted  a  Ph.D.  in  military  history  at  Duke. 
His  Ph.D.  came  as  the  national  spirit  was 
turning  decisively  against  the  Vietnam  War; 
and  as  a  military  historian,  he  faced  uncer- 
tain job  prospects  in  academe.  So  he  became 
a  historian  for  NASA— an  unusual  assign- 
ment, he  points  out,  since  it  involved  him  in 
"an  agency  with  no  history."  He  joined  the 
Duke  faculty  in  1981,  taking  over  for  his 
Duke  mentor,  Theodore  Ropp,  who  had 
retired. 

One  of  the  program's  originators  and 
Roland's  predecessor  as  director  is  a  one-time 
chemistry  major  who  developed  a  fascina- 
tion with  history.  As  a  Princeton  graduate 
student,  Seymour  Mauskopf  studied  both 
medieval  history  and  the  history  of  science. 
Mauskopf  traces  STHV's  origins  to  the 
mid-1970s,  when  Duke  professors  from 
various  disciplines  brought  in  prominent 
speakers  on  science  and  public  affairs  topics. 
(STHV  has  since  taken  over  the  Roundtable 
on  Science  and  Public  Affairs,  which 
attracts  such  high-powered  speakers  as  the 
director  of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
and  the  director  of  the  Congressional  Office 
of  Technology  Assessment.)  Other  faculty 
groups  were  meeting,  more  informally, 
around  the  theme  of  ethics  and  the 
professions.  Such  "commonality  of  interest 
in  science  and  society,"  says  Mauskopf, 
invariably  made  a  curricular  impact. 

First  came  an  effort  to  strengthen— and 
especially  to  "humanize— pre-medical  edu- 
cation at  Duke.  That  effort  attracted  support 
from  the  Commonwealth  Fund,  in  turn 
inspiring  the  provost  to  organize  faculty 
committees  on  the  various  aspects  of  re- 
vamping pre-medical  education.  One  of  the 
committees,  which  Mauskopf  headed, 
developed  the  plan  for  STHV.  A  grant  from 
the  Pew  Memorial  Trust  supported  the 
fledgling  program— officially  unveiled  in 
1979— for  its  first  three  years. 

In  Mauskopf  s  view,  STHV  comes  down  to 
an  effort  at  consciousness-raising.  "I  would 
like  to  see  students  who  come  through  the 


program  aware  of  the  historical  roots  of  the 
profession  they're  entering,  the  ethical 
dimensions  of  what  they  might  be  doing. 
Whether  this  will  lead  to  any  courageous 
martyrs,  it's  hard  to  say.  I  would  hope  it  pro- 
duces a  maturity,  a  certain  wisdom,  that  will 
make  them  better  citizens." 

But  with  the  Eighties  has  come  less  of  a 
fixation  on  the  evils  of  institutions— or  on 
technology  run  rampant.  At  many  universi- 
ties, programs  in  science  and  society,  parti- 
cularly programs  that  have  evolved  into 
formal  majors,  are  withering.  For  the  serious 
student  and  future  job-seeker,  technology  is 
a  source  of  opportunity,  not  a  source  of 
anxiety.  Do  those  programs,  then,  represent 
a  trend  whose  time  has  come  and  may  some 
day  be  gone?  Mechanical  engineering  pro- 
fessor George  Pearsall  says  Duke's  engineer- 
ing curriculum  is  one  of  the  most  flexible  of 
any  university— something  that  attracts  stu- 
dents with  a  technical  orientation  but  with 
wide-ranging  interests.  And  what's  trendy 
isn't  necessarily  what's  important.  Pearsall 
argues  that  the  regulatory  environment  has 
forced  the  professional  engineer  to  be,  more 
than  ever,  an  ethically-aware  engineer: 
"Engineers  are  now  responsible  for  environ- 
mental pollution,  safety,  those  kinds  of 
issues,  and  they  ought  to  be.  But  those 
weren't  the  big  things  when  I  was  in  school." 

The  coming  together  of  the  two  cultures, 
in  Pearsall's  view,  is  mandated  by  more  than 
a  regulations-happy  government.  With 
greater  reliance  on  technology  comes  greater 
need  for  applying  human  values,  he  says. 
"One  of  the  things  technology  has  done  is  to 
create  options  that  Aristotle  and  Socrates 
and  Plato  didn't  have  to  worry  about.  The 
engineer  is  faced  with  ethical  decisions  all 
the  time  when  he's  designing  something." 

Pearsall's  own  field  is  product  safety  and 
failure  analysis:  "What  I  do  for  a  living  is 
figure  out  why  things  broke  and  how  to  make 
them  so  they  don't  break,  particularly  if  their 
breaking  is  life-threatening."  How  safe  is  safe 
enough?  What's  going  to  be  traded  off  to 
ensure  absolute  safety?  "I  can  make  a  car 
that's  much  safer  than  the  one  I  drive 
around.  It's  going  to  look  like  a  Sherman 
tank,  and  who  can  afford  to  buy  it?  Energy 
concerns  and  pollution  concerns  and  eco- 
nomy concerns  are  leading  us  into  small  cars. 
It  doesn't  matter  if  the  Cadillac  hits  the 
Toyota  or  the  Toyota  hits  the  Cadillac;  it's 
bad  for  the  Toyota.  And  yet  as  a  society  we've 
made  that  decision:  In  fact,  we're  putting 
people  in  little  cars  at  risk.  It's  basically  an 
issue  of  ethics — if  you  want  to  use  the  term  of 
the  program,  human  values." 

In  his  courses,  he  presents  ethical  issues  in 
"a  decision-making  context"  and  not  in  a 
"preachy"  way,  says  Pearsall.  Somewhat  ironi- 
cally, Pearsall  sees  the  much-derided  forces 
of  pre-professionalism  as  a  boon  to  programs 
like  STHV.  "One  of  the  characteristics  of 
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being  a  professional  is  that  you  make  deci- 
sions for  other  people.  Our  students  know 
that  ten  years  from  now  they're  going  to  be  in 
a  position  of  making  some  tough  decisions, 
and  they  won't  be  able  to  calculate  the  an- 
swer out  of  a  textbook.  They're  going  to  be 
doing  something  that  affects  somebody's 
quality  of  life  and  maybe  whether  somebody 
lives  or  dies." 

Life  and  death  decisions  are  much  on  the 
mind  of  one  senior  in  the  program,  Michael 
Mendelow,  a  pre-medical  student.  Mendelow 
began  at  Duke  as  a  biomedical  engineer.  A 
house  course  with  Snow's  The  Two  Cultures 
as  its  main  text  persuaded  him  to  change 
direction.  The  direction  he  took  was  a  self- 
designed  major,  which  he  calls  "Technology 
and  Humanity— a  choice  that  came  after  he 
looked  through  the  catalogue,  noted  down 
every  course  that  interested  him,  and  noticed 
a  common  theme.  This  version  of  a  Science, 
Technology,  and  Human  Values  exposure 
turned  out  to  be  perfect  for  a  pre-med,  he 
says:  Medicine  has  exerted  a  profound  influ- 
ence on  society,  after  all,  and  society  on 
medical  practice,  since  ancient  times. 

Before  beginning  his  concentration,  "I  had 
never  seen  myself  as  attuned  to  politics  or 
public  policy  or  anything  like  that,"  Mende- 
low says.  "But  I  can  really  appreciate,  espe- 
cially as  I  get  close  to  graduating,  that  these 
are  things  doctors  are  going  to  have  to  deal 
with  whether  they  like  it  or  not.  Questions 
like  what  medical  technology  is  appropriate 
and  who's  going  to  pay  for  it  aren't  being  left 
to  the  doctor  any  more.  With  the  public  tak- 
ing part  in  medical  decisions,  being  a  doctor 
means  being  involved  in  public  education." 

Beyond  his  pre-med  requirements,  Mende- 
low has  done  medical  research  in  Duke's  Eye 
Center,  getting  a  close-up  look,  he  says,  at 
some  cost-benefit  issues  posed  by  medical 
technology.  And,  he  has  shaped  his  major 
with  a  deep  plunge  into  the  STHV  course 
matrix— studying  issues  posed  by  biomedical 
engineering  and  artificial  organs  in  an  engi- 
neering course,  by  public  policy  and  social 
values  in  a  public  policy  course.  One  of  his 
selections  this  semester,  "Technology  Assess- 
ment and  Social  Choice,"  is  team-taught  by  a 
religion  professor  and  a  mechanical  engi- 
neering professor.  Their  focus  is  the  techno- 
logical and  ethical  implications  of  micro- 
electronics. Enrolling  graduate  students  and 
medical  students  as  well  as  undergraduates 
like  Mendelow,  the  history  department's 
"Health  and  Human  History"  is  looking  at 
how  society  has  both  spurred  and  stymied 
medical  progress. 

Participating  professors  in  STHV,  like  the 
students  they  encounter,  tend  to  be  inter- 
disciplinary in  orientation.  Even  in  his 
junior  high  school  days,  STHV  director 
Roland,  a  historian  of  technology  as  well  as  a 
military  historian,  says  he  showed  a  high 
aptitude  for  mathematics  and  science  and  a 


An  archaeologist  of 
international  repute, 
Robert  McCormick 
Adams  has  made  his  mark— as 
Dean  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
Ernestine  Friedl  put  it— in 
"one  of  the  last  romantic  pro- 
fessions left."  Introducing 
Adams  before  his  February 
campus  talk,  Friedl  pointed 
out  that  the  archaeologist  has 
shifted  his  field  work  to 
Washington,  D.C.  Last  year  he 
took  over  as  secretary  of  the 
venerable  Smithsonian 
Institution. 

Adams  was  a  featured 
speaker  in  the  Round  Table 
on  Science  and  Public  Affairs, 
which  Duke's  program  in 
Science,  Technology,  and 
Human  Values  absorbed  two 
years  ago.  Experts  taking  part 
in  the  lecture  series  have 
turned  their  focus  to  topics 
ranging  from  the  energy  crisis 
to  the  ethics  of  health  care. 
Their  job  at  Duke  is  to  present 
major  national  and  interna- 
tional problems  to  which  sci- 
ence and  technology  are— or 
could  be— significantly 
related. 

In  addition  to  Adams,  this 
year's  series  has  attracted 


Rustum  Roy,  geochemistry 
professor  at  The  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  speaking  on 
"Is  American  Science  Policy 
the  Enemy  of  American  Tech- 
nology?"; Jay  W.  Forrester  of 
MIT's  System  Dynamics  Pro- 
gram, on  "The  Economy  in 
the  Next  Decade";  Brookings 
Institution  guest  scholar  Paul 
B.  Stares,  on  "Star  Wars: 
What's  In  It  for  You?";  and 
Margaret  W.  Rossiter,  a  histori- 
an of  science,  on  "Women 
Scientists  Since  1940." 

For  Adams,  formerly  pro- 
vost of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  the  topic  of  choice 
was  "Museums  and  Universi- 
ties." The  continuing  chal- 
lenge to  great  museums  like 
the  Smithsonian,  he  said,  is  to 
enlighten  a  fickle,  nebulous, 
but  essential  constituency— 
the  general  public  Wrenching 
social  changes— "the  develop- 
ment of  cultural  pluralism, 
the  deterioration  of  the  pri- 
mary and  secondary  school 
systems"— make  that  mission 
all  the  more  urgent,  and  all 
the  more  difficult. 

While  museums  need  to 
change  with  changing  times, 
institutional  processes  slow 


them  down,  he  suggested. 
"Frozen"  departmental  struc- 
tures, for  example,  interfere 
with  efforts  to  exhibit  archae- 
ological artifacts  in  a  be- 
havioral context.  With  the 
traditional  reluctance  of 
museums  to  embark  on 
"deaccessioning,"  or  weeding 
through  collections,  "accept- 
ance of  new  fields  of  knowl- 
edge is  difficult." 

The  Adams  message  has 
relevance  for  Duke's  own  art 
museum.  When  John  Spencer 
became  museum  director,  he 
took  a  hard  look  at  the  collec- 
tion and  began  a  continuing 
process  of  examination,  eval- 
uation, and  deaccessioning. 
Spencer  had  the  African  col- 
lection professionally  eva- 
luated and  divided  into  three 
categories:  worthy  of  exhibi- 
tion; good  enough  for  study  to 
be  made  accessible  to  stu- 
dents, faculty,  and  researchers; 
and  material  to  lend,  sell,  or 
give  away. 

The  Duke  art  museum 
stands  to  benefit  from  the  cur- 
rent campaign  for  the  arts  and 
sciences.  Some  of  the  funds 
raised  for  the  Nancy  Hanks 
Endowment— the  arts-oriented 
element  of  the  $200  million 
campaign— will  go  toward 
endowing  galleries,  a  curator- 
ship  or  directorship,  and  mu- 
seum acquisition  and  exhibi- 
tion programs. 

Museums  are  in  the  busi- 
ness of  showing  alternate  ways 
of  looking  at  the  world  and  of 
exciting  imaginations,  Adams 
said.  "Exhibits  don't  have  to 
be  acts  of  creation  that  are 
essentially  frozen  and  didactic" 


I 
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strong  interest  in  humanities  and  social  sci- 
ences. Others  who  cross  easily  between  the 
two  cultures  are  naturally  drawn  to  the  pro- 
gram, he  says.  "An  interest  on  my  part  is  to 
see  questions  from  other  than  the  historian's 
perspective.  And  the  program  is  very  con- 
ducive to  that."  As  an  undergraduate,  Pearsall 
had  to  come  to  grips  with  a  difficult  choice 
between  engineering  and  art.  "I  wasn't  smart 
enough  to  understand  that  the  two  of  them 
are  in  fact  part  of  the  same  thing.  There's  a 
lot  of  art  in  design." 

Another  professor  with  long  involvement 
in  STHV,  botany's  Richard  White,  strikes  a 
familiar  theme  about  the  program:  "We've 
been  successful  at  taking  bright,  interested 
science-oriented  students  into  questions  of 
philosophy  and  ethics  and  the  social  impli- 
cations of  science.  We've  been  less  successful 
at  engendering  some  interest  in  and  under- 
standing of  science  in  non-scientists."  Scien- 


tists, says  White,  have  an  image  problem. 
They're  thought  of  as  being  narrow—and  I 
think  this  is  a  narrow  view  in  itself.  I've  al- 
ways been  very  impressed  with  the  breadth  of 
the  science  students  in  the  program."  White 
sees  STHV  as  a  broadening  opportunity  for 
already  broad-minded  scientists;  he  worries, 
though,  about  the  reluctance  of  the  non- 
scientist  to  cross  over  to  the  other  culture. 

Of  the  seventy  or  so  Science,  Technology, 
and  Human  Values  students,  only  a  small 
number  come  from  the  humanities  and 
social  sciences.  Most  are  science  majors;  a 
sizable  number  are  engineering  majors.  Even 
with  STHV  firmly  in  place,  the  traffic  flow 
between  the  two  cultures  is  largely  in  one 
direction.  Of  the  twenty-seven  students  in 
Mauskopfs  "Science  in  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury" course— a  history  course— only  two  are 
history  majors.  "That  tells  the  tale."  For  some 
Continued  on  page  47 
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dvances  in  technol- 
ogy have  helped 
make  our  lives 
easier  than  those  of 
our  ancestors.  But 
along  with  innova- 
tion, the  20th  cen- 
tury seems  to  have 
spawned  a  society  with  a  very  self-centered 
view  of  the  world. 

Today,  references  to  the  "me  generation" 
abound,  and  popular  self-help  books  on  top- 
ics from  assertiveness  training  to  individual 
fulfillment  line  the  bookshelves  of  home 
after  home  across  the  country.  Although 
these  do-it-yourself  books  claim  to  promote 
individual  welfare,  is  such  a  strong  self- 
preoccupation  healthy? 

No,  say  two  Duke  psychologists.  Accord- 
ing to  Lise  and  Michael  Wallach,  it  isn't 
healthy  for  people  to  ignore  the  interests  of 
others.  Caring  about  other  people  is  an 
intrinsic  motivation,  not  one  that  is  based 
on  egocentric  needs;  and  by  helping  others, 
we  can,  in  fact,  help  ourselves. 

The  Wallachs  have  come  together  in  the 
past  as  a  research  team.  In  1977 ,  they  reported 
on  their  study  of  kindergarten-age  children 
in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia.  They  found 
that  many  poor  children  fail  in  reading  be- 
cause they  can't  recognize  phonemes— the 
separate  sounds  in  spoken  words.  Phonemes 
are  the  building  blocks  of  speech,  and  must 
be  recognizable  in  heard  words  for  a  child  to 
learn  adequately.  Almost  all  of  the  poor 
children— but  virtually  none  of  those  from 
middle-class  homes— did  poorly  on  tasks 
requiring  phonemic  analysis  of  spoken 
words,  the  Wallachs  found.  "The  ability  to 
hear  different  sounds  as  different,"  they 
reported  in  the  Journal  of  Educational  Psychol- 
ogy, "is  far  from  sufficient"  to  enable  children 
to  succeed  on  reading-readiness  tests  usually 
prescribed  by  schools.  Yet  most  reading  in- 
struction assumes  that  children  can  compre- 
hend phonemes.  As  a  remedy,  the  Wallachs 
designed  a  teaching  kit  for  use  in  the  schools 
that  emphasizes  phonemic  analysis. 
More  recently,  Michael  Wallach  turned  to 
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"Psychology  has  pushed 

people  against  the 

traditional  values  of 

concern  for  others  and 

the  good  of  society,  and 

toward  looking  out  for 

No.  1." 


fifth-grade  children  for  a  different  project. 
Along  with  Nathan  Kogan  of  the  Education- 
al Testing  Service,  he  looked  at  creativity— 
what  it  is,  how  you  get  it,  and  how  to  encour- 
age it.  They  based  their  project,  in  part,  on  a 
quiz  given  to  their  151  subjects.  Among  the 
questions  on  the  quiz:  How  many  ways  can 
you  think  of  to  use  a  newspaper?  What  are 
some  similarities  between  milk  and  meat? 
Draw  two  pictures:  a  triangle  with  three  cir- 
cles around  it  and  two  semi-circles  above  a 
straight  line.  What  do  these  pictures  indicate? 
Wallach  and  Kogan  were  looking  for 
responses  that  showed  something  about  the 
ability  to  come  up  with  original  and  varied 
possibilities,  to  consider  alternative  solu- 
tions to  a  problem,  to  find  links  between 
unrelated  ideas,  and  to  extend  an  idea  in  new 
directions.  So  the  child  who  answered  "rip  it 
up"  was  considered  to  have  a  creative  way  at 
looking  at  commonplace  items  such  as  a 
newspaper;  similarities  between  milk  and 
meat  brought  such  creative  answers  as  "gov- 
ernment-inspected." The  abstract  drawing  of 
the  triangle  with  three  circles  around  it  pro- 


duced a  vision  of  "three  mice  eating  a  piece 
of  cheese,"  among  other  creative  responses. 
What  was  extraordinary  about  the  results, 
says  Wallach,  was  the  lack  of  any  consistent 
connection  between  the  more  creative  re- 
sponses and  intelligence.  The  American 
education  system  puts  all  the  emphasis  on 
intelligence  and  ignores  the  creative  younger 
who  may  be  out  of  step  and  "marching  to  his 
or  her  own  drummer,"  he  suggests.  When  the 
reseachers  compared  the  results  of  the  crea- 
tivity tests  on  the  children  with  results  of 
intelligence  measures,  "a  definite  divergence 
was  obtained.  A  child  who  was  creative  by 
our  measures  would  just  as  likely  be  of  low 
intelligence  as  of  high  intelligence.  Like- 
wise, a  child  who  was  relatively  low  in  crea- 
tivity by  our  measures  would  as  likely  be  of 
high  intelligence  as  low  intelligence." 

The  Wallachs  approached  the  study  of 
selfishness  from  different  perspectives- 
Michael,  from  problems  in  personality  and 
motivation,  and  Lise,  from  the  philosophy  of 
psychological  theory.  By  studying  theories 
used  in  therapy  and  taught  to  students,  the 
Wallachs  found  that  the  science  of  psychol- 
ogy often  provides  support  toward  selfishness 
and  away  from  a  concern  for  others. 

"We  were  concerned  with  the  problem  of 
selfishness  in  society,"  says  Michael  Wallach. 
"But  as  psychologists,  we  felt  a  particular 
responsibility  to  ask  the  question  of  whether 
psychology  itself,  through  its  theories  and 
therapy,  might  be  contributing  to  selfishness." 
It's  not  that  psychology  has  created  our 
selfish  attitudes,  but  it  has  supported  them, 
says  Lise  Wallach.  Because  therapy  often 
i  directs  clients  inward,  it  can  encourage  self- 
preoccupation  that  ignores  the  individual's 
!  roles  in  relation  to  other  people.  "As  a  result, 
:  psychology  has  pushed  people  against  the 
traditional  values  of  concern  for  others  and 
the  good  of  society,  and  toward  looking  out 
for  No.  1."  People  are  faced  with  conflicting 
feelings  of  motivation,  often  questioning 
the  sincerity  of  their  altruistic  behavior.  In 
i  other  words,  even  when  we  do  things  for 
|  others,  is  it  because  we  expect  something 
|  good  in  return? 
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The  Wallachs  say  no.  There  is  an  innate 
basis  for  concern  about  others  as  well  as 
ourselves.  Selfishness  has  been  nourished 
through  psychology's  misplaced  emphasis  on 
self-fulfillment  as  the  ultimate  goal.  How- 
ever, many  self-oriented  theories  of  motiva- 
tion and  behavior  are  beginning  to  change, 
says  Michael  Wallach.  "Earlier  evidence  said 
that  our  own  needs  were  at  the  root  of  our 
conduct,  but  further  evidence  showed  that 


Michael  Wallach  agrees.  "Largely,  the  con- 
cern has  been  to  improve  mental  health.  It 
looked  as  if  self-focus  was  a  means  to  this 
end,  so  psychology  took  on  a  preoccupation 
with  the  self.  This  is  an  important  distinc- 
tion to  make,  because  psychology's  inten- 
tions were  for  the  best,  yet  psychologists  were 
developing  theories,  the  logical  thrust  of 
which  inevitably  drew  people  toward  en- 
couraging selfishness.  There  is  an  element  of 


From  the  preface  of  the 
Wallachs'  Psychology's 
Sanction  for  Selfishness 
(W.H.  Freeman  and  Company): 

There  is  currently  in  our 
society  an  enormous  emphasis 
upon  the  self,  widely  recog- 
nized in  books  and  articles  on 
narcissism,  self-concern,  and 
preoccupation  with  "me."  A 
surprisingly  broad  and  in- 
fluential range  of  psychologi- 
cal theory  turns  out  to  legiti- 
mize selfishness. 

Although  this  is  usually  far 
from  what  is  intended,  sup- 
port is  lent  by  academic  think- 
ers as  well  as  clinicians,  by 
Freudians  as  well  as  anti- 
Freudians,  by  behaviorists  as 
well  as  contenders  against 


behaviorism,  and  by  psycholo- 
gists who  investigate  altruism 
as  well  as  by  those  who  deny 
its  existence.  Support  is  lent 
even  by  psychologists  who 
themselves  deplore  the  ad- 
verse moral  impact  of  psychol- 
ogy's teachings. 

We  examine  [in  the  book] 
the  historical  points  of 
departure  that  have  played 
such  a  pervasive  and  enduring 
role— sometimes  explicit, 
sometimes  implicit— in  the 
panoply  of  current  clinical 
and  academic  work.  Our 
analysis  suggests  that  the  roots 
of  psychology's  ubiquitous 
sanction  for  selfishness  lie  in 
fundamental  assumptions 
about  motivation  that  almost 
all  psychologists  have  come  to 


take  for  granted.  We  attempt 
to  demonstrate  that  these 
assumptions  constitute  hold- 
overs from  a  time  when  they 
possessed  a  scientific  plausibil- 
ity that  they  now  lack. 

The  directions  taken  by 
psychological  theorizing  that 
serve  to  support  and  encour- 
age selfishness  do  not,  we 
find,  seem  justified  in  the  light 
of  current  knowledge  and  evi- 
dence. Counter  to  the  thrust 
of  most  thinking  about  moti- 
vation, a  different  picture  may 
be  emerging,  suggesting  that 
we  can  be  genuinely  moti- 
vated by  ends  outside  of  our- 
selves and  that  this  may  in 
fact  be  therapeutic  for  the 
individual  as  well  as  beneficial 
for  the  group. 


motivation  was  not  just   in  reference  to 
oneself." 

If  altruistic  motivation  can  be  good  for  us 
and  selfishness  bad,  where  did  psychology  go 
wrong?  "Psychology  never  intended  to  make 
people  more  selfish,"  says  Lise  Wallach.  "The 
belief  was  that  people  would  continue  to 
help  others,  even  with  a  strong  self-focus." 


tragedy  there." 

The  Wallachs  make  their  case  for  the 
benefits  of  altruism  in  Psychobgy's  Sanction 
for  Selfishness,  a  composite  of  five  years  of 
research  exploring  why  psychological  theory- 
has  supported  selfishness  and  looking  for 
alternatives.  Their  aim  is  to  redirect  psycho- 
logical work  from  a  self-orientation  to  an 


others -orientation. 

Concern  for  the  well-being  of  others  as  a 
therapeutic  means  toward  one's  own  well- 
being  can  be  traced,  say  the  authors,  to 
primitive  healing  rituals.  They  also  cite  un- 
selfish behavior  in  the  actions  of  small  chil- 
dren playing  together  as  evidence  of  our 
inherent  desire  to  reach  out  to  other  people. 

Reactions  to  the  book  are  varied.  Thera- 
pists interested  in  encouraging  unselfish 
behavior  on  the  part  of  their  clients  have 
reacted  with  relief,  says  Michael  Wallach,  to 
finding  academic  support  for  their  intui- 
tions. Other  therapists  deny  that  there  is  a 
problem,  while  still  others  admit  that  the 
problem  exists,  but  deny  that  psychology  is 
to  blame  for  it. 

Whatever  their  views,  some  therapists  are 
beginning  to  modify  their  approaches  to 
therapy,  the  Wallachs  point  out.  Increasing- 
ly, therapists  are  directing  their  clients' 
behavior  toward  roles  and  responsibilities  for 
others  instead  of  toward  themselves.  "Al- 
ready some  therapists  are  changing  their  out- 
look as  the  theoretical  base  changes,"  says 
Michael  Wallach.  "There  are  some  winds  of 
change  blowing  from  within  psychology,  and 
also  there  are  factors  outside  the  field."  The 
Wallachs  mention,  for  example,  a  renewed 
interest  in  ethics  found  on  various  fronts, 
from  medicine  to  politics. 

In  fact,  the  Wallachs  plan  to  focus  on  the 
role  of  ethics  in  society  as  a  follow-up  to  their 
study  of  selfishness  in  psychology.  They  want 
to  explore  how  people  view  ethics  and  the 
differing  ways  they  understand  their  obliga- 
tions to  one  another. 

How  does  this  emphasis  on  selfishness  and 
ethics  affect  people  outside  the  realm  of 
psychological  counseling?  Although  they 
direct  their  research  mainly  to  the  academic 
community,  the  Wallachs  believe  their 
findings  have  implications  for  the  general 
public  as  well.  "Psychology  has  had  a  tre- 
mendous impact  on  the  lay  person's  thinking 
that  has  not  been  identified  as  coming  from 
psychology,  as  such,"  says  Lise  Wallach. 

Attitudes  toward  bringing  up  children  is 
one  area  in  which  psychology  plays  a  promi- 
nent role.  For  example,  she  says,  "our  ideas 
imply  that  people  need  not  fear  raising  their 
children  with  an  emphasis  on  traditional 
values'— that  it  is  good  to  help  other  people 
without  always  looking  out  for  No.  1. 

"Probably  one  of  the  biggest  effects  is  that 
people  will  be  able  to  trust  their  wishes  to 
benefit  others  more  and  not  have  to  adopt  a 
feeling  of  cynicism  about  their  altruistic 
tendencies,"  says  Michael  Wallach.  "People 
will  not  have  to  be  relentlessly  skeptical  as  to 
whether  their  aims  are  sincere  and  healthy. 
These  doubts  have  been  seeded  by  out- 
moded ideas  in  psychology;  and  getting  away 
from  these  doubts  should  be  liberating."   ■ 

Courtright  is  a  free-lance  writer  living  in  Chapel  Hill. 
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Two  members  of  the 
track  team  have  come 
late  to  practice  from  a 
lab  class.  They  ap- 
proach Coach  Al 
Buehler  and  apologize, 
but  Buehler  shakes  his 
head.  He  understands 
lab  classes,  and  priorities  at  Duke. 

In  thirty  years  of  coaching  track  and  cross 
country,  Buehler  has  seen  many  changes.  He 
has  seen  the  Atlantic  Coast  Conference 
grow  from  a  raw  colony  to  a  superpower,  capa- 
ble of  grand  television  contracts  and  colossal 
budgets.  He  has  also  seen  his  track  and  field 
program  shorn  of  scholarships,  and  without 
outstanding  athletes,  relegated 
to  mediocre  win-loss  records. 

But  Buehler  is  philosophical, 
even  positive.  He  talks  as  eager- 
ly about  the  honor-roll  students 
on  his  teams  today  as  he  does 
about  his  past  championships 
and  his  Olympians,  Dave  Sime 
'58  and  Bob  Wheeler  74.  "This 
program  allows  the  chance  for 
the  high  school  athlete  to  con- 
tinue his  athletic  career,"  he 
says. 

Football  and  basketball  enjoy 
the  ACC  limelight,  reaping 
media  exposure  and  fan  wor- 
ship. Another  Duke  sport,  soc- 
cer, is  pushing  to  join  those  two 
as  a  permanent  star  and  revenue- 
producer.  Duke's  non-revenue 
sports,  meanwhile,  are  busy  be- 
yond the  media  attention,  challenging  their 
athletes  and  kindling  the  spirit  of  amateur- 
ism—and doing  it  all  frugally. 

The  men's  track  and  field  program  is  a  case 
in  point.  Buehler,  still  an  active  runner  him- 
self, says  he  loves  his  job  and  working  with 
the  athletes— with  people  like  James  Daniell 
'85.  Daniell,  hot  and  weary  from  a  cross- 
country workout,  says  athletics  is  "the  single 
greatest  thing  I've  gotten  from  Duke."  He 
doesn't  mind  the  two  daily  workouts,  the 
twelve  to  eighteen  miles  he  runs,  the  shin 
splints  and  the  blisters.  He  is  proud  of  the 
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The  rewards  are  big, 

even  if  the  budgets  are 

not. 


cohesiveness  of  the  cross-country  team,  on 
which  he  is  one  of  the  top  runners.  "It  takes 
the  kind  of  commitment  all  Duke  athletes 
have,"  he  says.  "It  requires  giving  up  a  lot  of 
parties.  You  have  heard  it  all  before  but  it's 
true— it's  commitment,  dedication." 

Daniell's  comments  would  please  not  only 
his  coach  but  the  man  whose  office  is  direct- 
ly above  the  stadium  in  the  Finch-Yeager 
Building.  Athletic  Director  Tom  Butters 
talks  about  the  values  that  reward  athletes 
like  Daniell.  Butters  has  charted  the  course 
for  Duke  athletics  for  seven  years,  and  the 
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non-revenue  sports,  he  says,  have  received 
increasing  financial  support. 

The  NCAA  posts  limits  on  the  number  of 
scholarships  for  each  non-revenue  sport. 
Duke,  which  does  not  have  the  funds  to  fill 
each  limit,  must  make  some  hard  decision? 
on  where  to  spend  its  money.  The  obvious 
formula  is:  more  scholarships  equals  more 
good  athletes  equals  more  success.  Butters, 
with  a  broad  strategy,  has  drawn  some  schol- 
arhip  money  from  sports  that  were  not  suc- 
cessful and  injected  it  into  those  he  felt  could 
prosper,  generally  in  sports  that  don't  require 
as  many  players  or  scholarships  to  be  com- 
petitive. Putting  five  scholarships  in  tennis, 
for  example,  has  made  the  twelve-member 
Duke  men's  team  an  ACC  con- 
tender. Swimming  would  need 
fourteen  in  both  men's  and 
women's  to  challenge,  and  with 
Duke's  scholarships  worth  ap- 
proximately $12,000,  that 
amounts  to  $336 ,000  for  a  chal- 
lenging  program,  against 
$120,000  for  strong  men's  and 
women's  tennis  programs. 

One  sport  that  didn't  survive 
in  any  form  was  gymnastics. 
After  the  coach  resigned  last 
spring,  Duke  had  a  program 
that  lacked  leadership  and  that 
was  far  from  competitive.  But- 
ters chose  to  eliminate  it,  al- 
lowing the  four  women  who  had 
scholarships  to  retain  them 
until  graduation. 
The  non-revenue  sports  oc- 
cupy 20  percent  of  the  $7.5  million  athletic 
department  budget,  which  runs  a  $1.7  mil- 
lion deficit  in  the  total  university  budget. 
Business  Manager  Joe  Alleva  points  out  that 
a  North  Carolina  or  a  Clemson  can  offer 
three  scholarships  at  $4,000  for  every  one 
Duke  gives.  The  NCAA  scholarship  limit  is 
seventy  for  men's  and  111  for  women's  non- 
revenue  sports;  Duke  now  gives  thirty-three 
in  men's  and  thirty-four  in  women's.  Some 
Duke  teams  individually  are  at  the  limit,  or 
are  close  to  it:  men's  and  women's  tennis, 
men's  and  women's  golf,  and  women's  basket- 


ball.  All  except  women's  basketball  have 
been  ranked  nationally,  at  some  point,  in  the 
top  twenty. 

Lacrosse,  volleyball,  wrestling,  and  field 
hockey  award  some  scholarships  but  con- 
siderably fewer  than  the  NCAA  limit.  Along 
with  track,  swimming  and  fencing  are  non- 
scholarship  sports. 

Donations  have  helped  Duke  support  a 
wide  range  of  sports.  Contributions  from  the 
Iron  Dukes— the  university's  athletic  boost- 
ers club— have  swelled  to  1983's  figure  of  $1 
million.  Much  of  that  money  has  gone  to 
renovating  facilities,  which  Alleva  says  were 
the  worst  in  the  country  for  Division  I 
schools  six  years  ago.  Most  of  the  work  has 


scholarship  dollars  to  attract  a  larger  number 
of  student  athletes.  The  coaches  say  the  ar- 
rangement has  worked  well  for  both  Duke 
and  the  athletes— several  of  whom  have 
turned  down  full  scholarships  at  other 
schools.  And  Butters,  to  meet  new  circum- 
stances, will  juggle  a  quota.  Take  the  case  of 
Olympic  swimmer  Nancy  Hogshead  '86.  Bob 
Thompson,  the  swimming  coach,  did  not 
recruit  Hogshead  because  she  was  talented 
enough— academically  and  athletically— to 
attend  any  university  in  the  country.  When 
she  visited  North  Carolina  to  look  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  and  North 
Carolina  State,  she  decided  to  look  at  Duke 
as  well. 


Soccer  is  Duke's 
Cinderella  story.  In  the 
span  of  a  decade  it  has 
gone  from  a  threadbare  exist- 
ence to  a  plush  eleven  scho- 
larships -  the  NCAA  limit 
The  team  has  been  ranked 
consistently  in  the  top  ten, 
even  No.  1  during  the  last 
three  years,  which,  admitted- 
ly, made  the  1984  season 


record  of  12-5-3  and  no 
NCAA  playoff  bid  difficult  to 
swallow,  even  if  this  was  a  re- 
building year  for  the  team. 

In  1981,  Coach  John 
Rennie's  squad  reached  the 
NCAA  final  game,  where  it 
lost  to  Indiana.  Blue  Devils 
Joe  Ulrich  '84  and  Michael 
Jeffries  '84  have  each  been 
voted  national  soccer  player 


of  the  year,  and  junior  All- 
America  Tom  Kain,  a  member 
of  the  '84  Olympic  team,  was 
named  to  the  All-America 
team  for  the  third  straight 
year  as  well  as  being  runner 
up  for  national  player  of  the 
year  honors. 

Athletic  Director  Tom 
Butters  has  responded.  A  new 
stadium  with  lights  has  been 
built,  and  Duke  is  charging 
admission  for  the  first  time. 
"We  anticipate  losing  money 
this  year,"  Butters  says.  "But 
we  feel  soccer  will  be  a 
revenue-producing  sport."  He 
points  out  that  crowds  of  more 
than  100,000  gathered  in  the 
Rose  Bowl  to  watch  two  non- 
American  teams  in  the 
Olympic  finals.  "I  anticipate  a 
day  when  25,000  to  30,000 
people  will  watch  a  Duke 
soccer  match." 

The  Duke  crowds  this  year 
have  ranged  from  2,500  to 
4,000.  According  to  Business 
Manager  Joe  Alleva,  ticket 
sales  have  more  than  covered 
the  expenses  of  putting  on  the 
games. 

Butters  says  that  some  non- 
revenues,  such  as  golf  and 
fencing,  are  not  spectator 
sports,  but  he  sees  a  possibility 
for  women's  basketball  and 
baseball,  among  others,  to  be- 
come revenue-producing. 


been  done  on  Wallace  Wade  and  Cameron 
Indoor  stadiums— where  the  crowds  come- 
but  the  soccer  stadium  has  been  built  and 
lighted,  the  baseball  field  has  gone  from  a 
cow  pasture  to  a  comely  park,  and  $200,000 
has  gone  to  spruce  up  the  golf  course.  Butters 
says  that  all  athletes  are  treated  alike— in 
facilities,  equipment,  coaching,  and  travel. 
"We've  tried  not  to  discriminate." 

Duke  gives  partial  scholarships  to  many  of 
its  athletes  in  non-revenue  sports,  stretching 


Thompson  was  surprised  to  find  this 
world-class  swimmer  in  his  office.  "There  she 
was,  the  best  swimmer  in  the  country,  and 
she  said,  'Coach,  I  want  to  come  to  Duke.'  " 
Thompson  wasn't  sure  the  competitive  level 
was  right  for  her,  but  when  Hogshead  re- 
mained firm,  he  took  her  to  meet  Butters. 
They  talked,  and  convinced  of  Hogshead's 
determination  to  attend  Duke,  Butters  of- 
fered her  a  scholarship.  And  Duke  gained 
the  services  of  a  woman  who,  two  summers 


later,  would  win  four  medals  at  the  Los 
Angeles  Olympics. 

Thompson  doesn't  have  any  swimmers  of 
Hogshead's  caliber  in  the  pool  now.  But  he 
does  have  eager  competitors  like  Susan 
Wolfe  '86,  who  enjoys  the  daily  regimen  of 
practice,  even  if  it  takes  five  hours  out  of  her 
day.  "The  team  is  like  a  family,"  she  says. 
Getting  up  at  6:00  for  morning  practice- 
there  is  an  afternoon  edition,  too— is  some- 
thing that  Matt  Kredich  '87  doesn't  relish, 
but  he  is  used  to  it  by  now.  He's  from  Dur- 
ham, the  son  of  two  doctors  on  the  Duke 
faculty,  and,  according  to  Coach  Thomp- 
son, has  great  potential  as  a  swimmer.  Wrap- 
ping himself  in  a  towel,  Kredich  reflects 
upon  his  sport  and  what  it  means  to  him. 
"Last  year  was  the  first  year  I  took  the  sport 
seriously.  I  got  a  lot  of  rewards,  made  friends. 
I  like  the  fact  that  it  is  non-revenue.  It  brings 
out  a  certain  kind  of  swimmer— a  person 
who  likes  the  sport.  I  enjoy  practice  most  of 
the  time.  You  get  into  it,  you  use  your  brain  in 
a  different  way.  It  relaxes  me.  The  benefit  of 
it  is  the  discipline  you  learn." 

The  sport  challenges  the  athlete.  It  also 
challenges  the  coach,  who  is  faced  with  the 
task  of  preparing  his  team  to  swim  against 
teams  with  twenty-eight  athletes  on  scholar- 
ship. Thompson,  who  has  the  perfect  coach- 
ing voice— deep,  gravelly,  certain— has  the 
perfect  philosophy,  it  seems.  "These  kids  are 
so  into  what  they're  doing.  They  are  as  in- 
volved as  State's  or  UNC's.  It  is  the  progress 
they  show,  that's  how  we  judge  them." 
Thompson  uses  time  standards  to  measure 
them.  No  matter  who  the  opponent  is,  what 
matters  is  whether  their  time  has  improved. 
And  by  swimming  against  some  teams  with 
resources  similar  to  Duke's,  the  team  has  been 
at  the  .500  mark  the  last  two  years.  "This  is 
one  of  the  purely  amateur  sports,"  he  says. 

Thompson,  like  the  other  coaches  of  the 
non-revenue  sports,  realizes  that  when  the 
top  two  sports  go  well,  the  athletic  depart- 
ment's coffers  fill,  and  money  trickles  down 
into  his  program.  "Football  and  basketball 
support  the  rest  of  us,"  he  says.  Thompson 
also  helped  save  his  sport  at  a  time  when  it 
was  one  of  several  being  considered  for  the 
budgetary  guillotine. 

This  dark  age  for  non-revenues  came  in 
1979,  when  Duke  examined  the  costs  of  all 
its  sports,  and  singled  out  eight  for  possible 
extinction.  Thompson  met  with  Butters  and 
argued  not  for  more  scholarships  but  for  sur- 
vival, pointing  out  that  the  sport  was  vital  to 
forty  students.  "Swimming  would  never  have 
lived  on  the  club-sport  level,"  he  says.  "It  is  a 
discipline  sport.  And  Tom  respected  my 
stand."  The  program,  along  with  the  other 
seven,  was  saved.  Thompson  says:  "This 
sport  is  for  our  student  body.  We  don't  cut 
anyone  who  comes  out."  He  says  the  team 
has  first-rate  equipment,  travels  and  eats 
well.  "It's  a  good  program  for  the  money." 
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At  the  next  layer  up  from  swimming  and 
track  are  sports  where  the  coaches  seek  top- 
twenty  national  ranking,  and  have  at  least 
some  scholarships  to  attract  the  athletes 
who  can  help  reach  that  billing.  Some  of 
these  are  women's  sports,  which  have  been 
boosted  by  Title  IX,  and  indirectly,  the 
women's  rights  movement.  Butters  main- 
tains that  Duke  has  always  had  a  commit- 
ment to  women's  sports.  The  women's  sports 
budget  has  jumped  from  $35,000  in 
1977— when  he  became  athletic  director— 
to  its  present  figure  of  $750,000. 

One  of  the  recipients  is  a  new  program, 
women's  track  and  cross  country.  Coach 
Mike  Forbes  has  four  scholarships  to  award  in 
the  next  four  years,  and  with  that  foundation 
has  visions  of  building  an  outstanding  pro- 
gram. "In  five  years,  we  can  have  a  ranked 
team,"  he  says.  "We  are  looking  for  a  person 
geared  to  this  academic  situation  and  look- 
ing for  a  scholarship.  I  think  Duke  can  be 
more  successful  in  non-revenue  sports  than 
in  any  other  area."  He  cites  Stanford  as  an 
example  of  a  program  that  has  ranked  teams 
in  fencing,  swimming,  volleyball,  and  tennis. 
"Non-revenue  sports  attract  the  high-aca- 
demic person,  self-disciplined  people,  people 
who  set  long-term  goals."  Forbes  says  the 
Duke  facilities  are  among  the  best  in  the 
country,  especially  the  cross-country  course 
that  winds  through  Duke  Forest. 

The  pioneer  for  female  runners  at  Duke 
was  Elison  Goodall  78,  who  won  the  Penn 
Relays'  5,000-meter  by  300  yards,  beating 
Joan  Benoit,  of  Olympic  marathon  fame. 
But  Goodall  had  to  practice  with  the  men's 
team.  Now,  women's  track  internationally 
has  received  an  Olympic  spark  from  runners 
such  as  Benoit  and  Mary  Decker,  and  the  ef- 
fect can  be  seen  in  the  fledgling  Duke  pro- 
gram. Ellen  Reynolds  '86,  who  has  run  the 
10,000-meter  in  35  minutes,  38  seconds,  has 
a  goal  of  qualifying  for  the  NCAA  district 
meet,  and  becoming  an  All-America.  "You 
have  to  give  up  a  lot,"  she  says  while  rubbing 
ice  on  a  hamstring.  "But  this  is  what  I  want 
to  be  doing;  I  do  this  instead  of  a  sorority." 

On  a  Friday  night  inside  Cameron,  the 
scoreboard  flashes  up  a  lead  for  Duke.  There 
are  no  fast  breaks  or  slam  dunks  to  arouse  the 
crowd.  The  game  is  volleyball,  and  the  ath- 
letes are  as  intense  as  a  Tommy  Amaker  or  a 
Dan  Meagher,  althought  they  often  smile 
after  the  more  vicious  points.  The  tallest 
Duke  player  is  Diane  Brown  '86.  At  six  three, 
she  can  watch  the  opposition  shrink  when 
she  goes  up  for  a  spike.  Although  she  comes 
from  Chapel  Hill,  she  considered  UNC  "too 
large  for  me."  Brown  says  that  since  her  fresh- 
man year,  the  program  has  received  more 
money,  and  the  team  has  improved  markedly. 
The  team,  which  boasted  a  final  season 
record  this  year  of  31-9  and  was  undefeated 
during  conference  play,  met  its  goal  of  win- 
ning the  ACC  championship,  reaching  the 


The  athletic  department 

has  drawn  some 
scholarship  money  from 

sports  that  were  not 

successful  and  injected  it 

into  sports  that  don't 

require  as  many  players 

or  scholarships  to  be 

competitive. 


final  sixteen  of  the  NCAA  championship 
before  losing  to  national  champ  UCLA. 
"This  is  the  first  year  we  flew  [to  some 
games],"  she  says.  The  schedule  included  a 
trip  to  California  for  the  first  of  Duke's  two 
showdowns  with  UCLA  and  a  rTiatch  against 
volleyball  power  Pepperdine. 

The  engineer  of  the  sport's  surge  is  Coach 
Jonathan  Wilson.  When  he  took  over  five 
years  ago,  the  program  offered  no  scholar- 
ships. Two  years  later,  Wilson  received  an 
allotment  of  seven  to  be  spread  over  four 
years.  He  now  has  three  athletes  on  full 
grants  and  three  on  partials.  "This  is  the  best 
team  I've  had,  by  far,"  he  says.  He  likes  the 
personality,  the  grit  of  his  team.  "The  type  of 
athlete  here  is  very  motivated  academically. 
They  could  have  gone  to  a  lesser-ranked  aca- 
demic school  and  worked  less,  but  they  came 
here  to  achieve.  They  have  a  superb  work 
ethic." 

Wilson  clearly  has  a  passion  for  the  sport. 
He  talks  about  it  becoming  revenue-produc- 
ing like  some  California  programs,  but  he 
also  knows  that  Duke  has  some  steps  to  take 
before  reaching  that  peg.  "A  ranking  would 
help,  and  a  ranking  is  helped  by  scheduling. 
But  we  can't  do  too  much  too  fast.  We  have 
had  a  very  generous  start  financially,  but  the 
fire  is- going  to  need  more  fuel." 

The  Olympic  volleyball  experience, 
Wilson  says,  has  given  the  sport  a  needed 
injection  of  hype.  Both  U.S.  squads  won  gold 
medals.  "Volleyball  benefited  the  most  of  all 
the  sports  in  terms  of  exposure.  The  sport 
now  has  to  make  its  impact  in  the  next  four 
years.  We're  ready  to  consolidate,  just  like 
golf  and  tennis  had  their  big  spurt  and  then 
consolidated." 

One  volleyball  player  who  is  especially  in- 
volved is  Susan  Wilson  '86,  who  is  also  the 
coach's  wife.  They  met  at  a  tournament  in 
Virginia;  he  was  the  Duke  coach,  she  a 
Virginia  player.  They  married  the  next  year 
and  she  transferred  to  Duke.  Says  the  coach: 


"It's  an  interesting  situation.  There's  a  lot  of 
challenges  for  both  of  us.  So  far,  it's  been  very 
positive.  She's  a  very  good  player,  and  is  fully 
accepted  by  the  team." 

Lacrosse  Coach  Tony  Cullen  '80  under- 
stands what  it  means  to  be  a  Duke  athlete 
better  than  most  coaches.  He  played  for  the 
Blue  Devils  as  an  undergraduate.  In  his  fresh- 
man year,  though,  he  was  playing  for  Hobart 
College,  a  lacrosse  power.  "It  was  the  sport  on 
campus,"  he  says.  Hobart  won  the  national 
championship  his  freshman  year,  but  when 
the  team  took  a  trip  to  Duke  that  spring, 
Cullen  liked  what  he  saw— the  campus,  the 
weather,  the  academics.  He  transferred, 
joining  a  Duke  team  under  Coach  John  Espy 
that  fought  to  a  No.  12  ranking  in  1978  and 
a  No.  15  ranking  in  1979.  Cullen  became  an 
All-America.  But  when  he  graduated,  the 
sport  became  one  of  the  eight  programs  that 
were  considered  for  possible  extinction.  The 
program,  he  recalls,  went  nowhere  for  two 
years. 

Cullen  went  to  Cornell's  business  school, 
and  found  some  hefty  offers  in  private  in- 
dustry, but  he  also  applied  for  the  vacant 
lacrosse  coaching  job  at  Duke.  When  he 
interviewed  he  recommended  that  Duke 
award  some  scholarships  in  the  sport  and 
become  competitive.  Cullen  was  hired.  The 
program— with  four  scholarships  distri- 
buted—is building. 

"We're  having  a  great  deal  of  success  in 
recruiting,"  he  says.  "My  recruiting  is  focused 
on  an  education  at  Duke.  And  here  you  can 
play  the  best  possible  lacrosse  against  great 
competition." 

Cullen  appreciates  the  workload  of  the 
Duke  student.  He  appreciates  the  time 
commitment  involved  in  balancing  sports 
and  academics,  but  the  complainer  cannot 
fool  a  man  who  has  been  through  the  grind 
himself.  He  says:  "Our  No.  1  priority  is  aca- 
demics. I  would  like  to  get  our  program  to 
contend  provided  I  don't  have  to  compro- 
mise." He  draws  a  parallel  between  his  sport 
and  soccer;  lacrosse  has  fielded  respectable 
teams  the  past  two  years  against  a  demand- 
ing schedule.  "Two  years  down  the  road  I 
think  we'll  be  top  ten.  There  are  two  recruited 
classes  in  school  now.  Once  we  have  four, 
we'll  be  very  competitive." 

After  a  Friday  practice,  a  few  lacrosse 
players  rest  on  the  stone  wall  behind  Card 
Gym.  They  have  a  goal— to  move  the  pro- 
gram to  the  same  level  as  soccer.  But  their 
approach  is  balanced.  Jeff  Sindler  '87  calls 
lacrosse  "a  pure  amateur  sport.  You  play  it 
because  you  love  the  game."  Adds  a  class- 
mate, Maurice  Glavin:  "A  lot  of  people  look 
at  us  and  say  it  must  be  hard,  but  the  more 
discipline  you  get,  the  better  you  do."        ■ 

Miller  is  a  free-lance  writer  living  in  Chapel  Hill. 
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TAXING 
PROPOSAL 


Proposed  revisions  in  federal  tax  laws 
could  have  the  unintended  effect  of 
hurting  charitable  donations  to 
higher  education,  according  to  research  con- 
ducted by  Charles  T.  Clotfelter,  vice  provost 
for  academic  policy  and  planning  at  Duke. 

In  a  report  he  prepared  as  a  consultant  for 
Independent  Sector,  which  represents  some 
600  charitable  organizations,  Clotfelter  said 
that  donations  from  individuals  to  colleges 
and  universities  would  decline  by  29  percent 
if  the  Treasury  Department's  proposal  to  sim- 
plify taxes  becomes  law.  Among  other  tax  re- 
form plans  likely  to  be  debated  in  Congress 
in  coming  months,  the  Bradley-Gephardt 
flat-tax  proposal  would  lead  to  a  41  percent 
drop,  Clotfelter  reported. 

Experts  predict  donations  from  individuals 
to  colleges  and  universities  will  total  $3  bil- 
lion in  1985.  According  to  Clotfelter's  analy- 
sis, the  Treasury  Department's  plan  would 
mean  higher  education  will  receive  about 
$2.1  billion— a  decrease  of  approximately 
$900  million.  The  charitable  giving  portion 
of  the  plan  would  allow  taxpayers  who  item- 
ize their  deductions  to  deduct  contributions 
only  if  they  exceed  2  percent  of  income. 

The  Treasury  plan  would  severely  limit  the 
value  of  deductions  individuals  can  take 
when  they  donate  property  that  has  grown  in 
value,  such  as  stocks  and  bonds,  and  real 
estate.  Deductions  would  be  allowed  for  gifts 
of  property  at  either  the  fair  market  value  or 
the  original  purchase  price  adj  usted  for  infla- 
tion—whichever amount  is  less.  The  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Universities  estimates 
that  40  percent  of  gifts  to  higher  education 
are  made  in  the  form  of  appreciated  property. 

The  plan  would  also  eliminate  the  tax-free 
status  of  certain  fringe  benefits,  such  as  tui- 
tion benefits  employers  provide  for  their 
employees. 

Clotfelter  reported  that  the  flat-tax  plan 
proposed  by  Senator  Bill  Bradley  of  New 
Jersey  and  Representative  Richard  Gephardt 
of  Missouri— both  Democrats— would  still 
make  charitable  contributions  deductible, 
but  all  itemized  deductions  would  be  at  the 
lowest  (14  percent)  rate  on  the  tax  scale, 
regardless  of  an  individual's  income  level. 

The  proposals  have  sparked  alarm  among 
officials  in  higher  education,  who  say 
schools  depend  on  charitable  contributions 


Clotfelter:  charitable  concerns 

for  their  economic  survival. 

Will  the  tax-code  changes  affect  Duke's 
current  fund  drive,  the  $200  million  cam- 
paign for  the  arts  and  sciences?  Campaign 
chairman  Joel  Fleishman  says  Duke  is  joining 
with  other  colleges  and  universities  to  fight 
some  provisions  of  the  proposed  legislation— 
those  provisions  that  threaten  to  remove  in- 
centives for  charitable  giving.  "At  most  the 
tax  bill  will  have  some  marginal  effect  on  the 
campaign,  but  it  will  not  undercut  the  effort." 

For  charitable  givers  who  feel  well-con- 
nected with  a  cause,  hopes  for  tax  relief  don't 
dominate  plans  for  giving,  says  Fleishman. 
"People  realize  this  is  an  extraordinary  time 
for  Duke— a  once-in-a-lifetime  chance  to 
help  Duke  enter  the  21st  century  in  a  posi- 
tion of  tremendous  strength."  Endowment 
giving,  which  is  at  the  heart  of  the  campaign, 
is  "an  investment  in  the  future  of  higher  edu- 
cation," in  Fleishman's  words.  "Giving  that's 
seen  as  an  investment  will  be  the  least  af- 
fected by  any  tax  system." 


POINT 
OF  PRIDE 


uke  football's  2-9  record  this  season 
was  something  of  a  disappointment 
for  Coach   Steve   Sloan   and  his 

gridmen,  but  they  didn't  walk  away  empty 

handed. 


As  Sports  Illustrated  phrased  it,  Duke  "may 
not  play  pigskin  with  the  best  these  days,  but 
the  Devils  certainly  know  how  to  lug  that 
sheepskin." 

Duke  and  Notre  Dame  shared  the  College 
Football  Association's  1984  Academic 
Achievement  Award  for  graduating  the 
highest  percentage  of  their  football  players. 
The  association  bases  its  award  on  the  per- 
centage of  scholarship  players  recruited  in 
1978-79  who  graduated  within  five  years, 
making  no  exceptions  for  student-athletes 
who  withdraw  from  school  for  any  reason. 

Duke  graduated  twenty-two  of  twenty- 
three  students  (95.6  percent),  while  Notre 
Dame  graduated  twenty-seven  of  twenty 
eight  (96.4  percent),  setting  the  pace— a 
brisk  one  at  that— for  the  remaining  sixty- 
one  member  schools.  The  average  rate  for  all 
recruits  was  a  dismal  46.8  percent.  Duke, 
which  also  won  the  award  in  1981,  and  Notre 
Dame  turned  in  the  highest  graduation  per- 
centages ever  in  the  four-year  history  of  the 
award.  Special  recognition  went  to  the  uni- 
versities of  Virginia  and  Wyoming,  the  only 
other  member  schools  with  graduation  rates 
above  75  percent. 

Duke  President  Terry  Sanford  expressed 
delight  about  the  academic  honor:  "This 
award  is  a  solid  measure  of  achievement  in 
precisely  the  kinds  of  things  we're  trying  to 
do  at  Duke,  where  we  believe  that  student- 
athletes  are  students  first." 

WATERING  DOWN 
THE  PROBLEM 

rilling  fluids  dumped  into  the  ocean 
by  offshore  oil  rigs  pose  no  signifi- 
cant danger  to  marine  life  despite 
the  claims  of  some  environmental  groups  to 
I  the  contrary,  says  a  Duke  marine  biologist 
who  headed  a  national  review  of  the  practice. 
About  two  million  metric  tons  of  drilling 
fluid  wastes  are  dumped  into  U.S.  offshore 
waters  each  year,  half  that  amount  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  fluids  are  quickly  di- 
luted by  sea  water  and  rendered  essentially 
harmless  to  marine  life,  says  John  D.  Cost- 
low,  director  of  the  Duke  Marine  Laboratory 
in  Beaufort,  North  Carolina,  and  an  inter- 
nationally known  marine  geologist. 

Costlow  was  chairman  of  the  National 
Research  Council  panel  that  conducted  a 
three-year  review  of  the  biological  effects  of 
on-site  drilling  fluid  disposal  on  the  outer 
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continental  shelf.  The  panel  issued  its  find- 
ings and  recommendations  in  a  180-page 
report,  "Drilling  Discharges  in  the  Marine 
Environment." 

While  the  panel  said  it  could  find  no  seri- 
ous problems  with  current  drilling  practices, 
it  made  several  recommendations.  Of  these, 
says  Costlow,  two  urge  special  caution:  drill- 
ing fluid  discharges  should  be  prevented 
from  burying  particularly  sensitive  seafloor 
environments  that  are  not  exposed  to  the 
natural  depositions  of  sediment;  and  the  use 
of  certain  toxic  additives,  such  as  diesel  fuel, 
should  be  monitored  or  limited. 

Diesel  fuel  is  sometimes  added  to  drilling 
fluids  for  lubrication  purposes.  Although 
diesel  fuel  may  be  added  to  drilling  fluid  in 
small  amounts,  Costlow  says,  U.S.  fluids  are 
usually  75  percent  water. 

According  to  Costlow,  there  is  no  one 
standard  drilling  fluid,  but  rather  many  that 
are  used  for  special  drilling  situations.  Oil 
rigs  cannot  operate  without  drilling  fluids, 
the  vital  lubricants  for  rotary  drills.  The 
fluids  also  remove  cuttings  beneath  the  bit, 
control  pressure,  cool  the  drill  string,  and 
seal  the  well.  Although  the  fluids  are  recircu- 
lated, contamination  with  suspended 
material  eventually  requires  their  disposal. 
When  disposal  is  made  on-site,  the  fluid  and 
cuttings  fall  to  the  seabed,  generally  within 
1,000  meters  downcurrent  of  the  oil  rig. 

This  long-standing  practice  has  come 
under  sharp  attack  by  several  environmental 
groups,  particularly  in  southern  California, 
where  increased  offshore  drilling  is  expected 
in  the  next  few  years.  Costlow  says  these 
groups  were  sharply  critical  of  oil  industry 
representation  on  the  thirteen-member 
review  panel.  "We  could  not  develop  a  broad- 
spectrum  review  without  having  them  [three 
oil  industry  representatives]  included,"  he 
says.  "It  would  be  like  having  a  St.  Patrick's 
Day  parade  without  the  Irish." 

The  marine  biologist  says  the  nation  will 
continue  to  drill  offshore,  and  that  disposal 
of  drilling  fluids  other  than  in  the  ocean  is 
impractical  in  most  cases.  Critics  argue  that 
fluids  can  be  barged  to  the  mainland  for  dis- 
posal in  waste  sites,  he  says,  but  that  would 
run  the  risk  of  contaminating  groundwater 
supplies.  "Barging  to  the  mainland  is  begging 
the  question.  Once  groundwater  is  contamin- 
ated, it  won't  be  made  clean  again  in  our 
lifetimes." 

So  far  as  he  is  concerned,  there  is  no  reason 
to  spend  more  money  researching  the  marine 
impact  of  drilling  fluids  unless  current  fluid 
compositions  are  changed  to  include  highly 
toxic  substances.  The  review  panel  expressed 
some  concern,  however,  about  disposal  in  estu- 
aries and  other  low-energy  marine  environ- 
ments, Costlow  adds.  More  studies  need  to  be 
done  in  those  areas,  he  says,  since  the  panel 
was  charged  only  with  assessing  the  impact  of 
disposal  on  the  outer  continental  shelf. 
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ONCE  MORE 
TO  OXFORD 


u 


rsula  Werner  '85 ,  A.B.  Duke  scholar 
and  English  major,  is  one  of  thirty- 
two  United  States  recipients  of  the 

Rhodes  scholarship  for  1985.  She  comes 

from  Coral  Gables,  Florida. 


The  scholarship,  established  in  1902  by 
Cecil  Rhodes,  Oxford  University  graduate 
and  British  colonial  pioneer,  provides  reci- 
pients with  a  two-year  grant  to  study  at 
Oxford.  The  award  recognizes  outstanding 
scholarly  performance  and  leadership  out- 
side the  academic  arena. 

Werner  says  she  plans  to  study  the  devel- 
opment of  women's  literary  tradition.  She 
has  already  studied  at  the  prestigious  univer- 
sity as  a  participant  in  the  Duke-sponsored 
summer  program  at  Oxford. 

The  winners,  who  competed  with  1,116 
other  candidates  nationwide,  will  study  at 
Oxford  with  scholarship  winners  from  four- 
teen other  nations.  Werner  was  one  of  eleven 
Duke  students  to  apply  for  the  scholarship 
this  year.  Marie  Miranda  '85  was  a  finalist  in 
the  82-year-old  competition,  which  has  been 
open  to  women  since  1976. 

GARDEN 

VARIETY 

East  will  meet  West  in  the  Sarah  P. 
Duke  Gardens  with  the  development 
of  a  25-acre  arboretum  containing 
trees  and  shrubs  native  to  the  Far  East. 

Preliminary  site  preparation  has  begun  on 
the  Asiatic  Arboretum,  the  largest  develop- 
ment of  a  new  horticultural  area  in  the  gar- 
dens since  their  founding  in  1938.  The  new 
arboretum,  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the 


South,  is  being  developed  on  a  wooded  site 
east  of  a  small  flood-control  lake  constructed 
last  year,  says  William  L.  Culberson,  chair- 
man of  Duke's  botany  department  and  direc- 
tor of  the  gardens.  The  initial  phase  of  devel- 
opment probably  will  take  five  years  and  cost 
about  $75,000,  he  says,  but  the  arboretum 
will  not  be  mature  for  twenty  years  or  more. 

The  arboretum  will  be  the  second  theme 
development  in  the  gardens.  The  Blomquist 
Garden  of  Native  Plants,  which  covers  about 
seven  acres,  has  been  developed  over  the  last 
decade. 

Plantings  in  the  arboretum  will  include 
flowering  varieties  that  produce  spectacular 
displays  of  color  in  the  spring.  "Some  of  the 
young  Asiatic  trees  will  come  from  large 
botanical  gardens  such  as  Harvard  Univer- 
sity's Arnold  Arboretum  and  Longwood 
Gardens  in  Philadelphia,"  says  Culberson. 
"Others  will  be  propagated  at  Duke." 

Among  the  species  are  many  well  known 
to  Americans:  magnolias,  maples,  witch- 
hazels,  hollies,  alders,  sweetgums,  and  bam- 
boos, part  of  a  botanical  heritage  shared  by 
eastern  North  America  and  the  Orient.  Ac- 
cording to  Culberson,  the  explanation  for 
this  phenomenon  is  found  in  a  mix  of  biolog- 
ical and  geological  history.  Modern  plants 
arose  during  the  Miocene  era  some  12  million 
years  ago,  and  quickly  spread  over  much  of 
Asia,  Europe,  and  North  America  to  form 
what  botanists  call  the  ArctoTertiary  Forest. 
But  toward  the  end  of  the  Miocene  the  cli- 
mate began  to  deteriorate  and  the  great  arctic 
sheets  moved  south.  The  ArctoTertiary 
Forest  was  devastated,  especially  in  Europe. 

In  North  America  and  Asia,  however, 
large  land  masses  to  the  south  offered  havens 
for  the  survival  of  ArctoTertiary  plants. 
Thus,  the  floras  of  eastern  North  America 
and  Asia  today  are  closely  related.  Some,  like 
the  American  Yellow  Poplar  and  the  Chinese 
Yellow  Poplar,  are  "virtual  look-alikes,  distin- 
guished only  by  minute  technical  character- 
istics," Culberson  says.  Plantings  of  such 
"species  pairs"  of  Asian  and  American  trees 
will  be  a  special  feature  of  the  arboretum. 

OFF  THE  RECORD 


D 


uke  archivists  are  pointing  to  a 
potentially  serious  threat  to  the  his- 
torical record:  the  nation's  increas- 
ing reliance  on  computer  disks  and  other 
magnetic  storage  devices  to  hold  immense 
quantities  of  data. 

They  are  concerned  that  the  rapid  pace  of 
technological  change  in  computers— a  3- 
year-old  machine  is  considered  obsolete- 
will  leave  heaps  of  magnetic  disks  and  tapes 
that  will  be  unreadable  to  historians  of  the 
next  century.  Such  obsolescence  caused  by  a 
failed  technology  or  completely  overrun  by 
technical  advances  is  not  new,  but  the  scale 


of  the  problem  is  beyond  anything  historians 
have  ever  faced,  the  archivists  say. 

William  King  '61,  A.M.'63,  Ph.D.70, 
Duke  archivist  and  historian  by  training,  has 
a  reel  of  magnetic  wire  in  his  Perkins  Library 
office  that  can't  be  played  back;  there  is  no 
machine  available  at  the  university  to  do  it. 
The  wire  recording  was  made  in  the  1940s, 
before  tape  recording  superseded  that  primi- 
tive technology. 

According  to  King,  a  future  historian  may 
well  have  a  floppy  disk— the  device  used 
today  in  most  personal  computers  to  store 
data— that  contains  300  pages  of  material, 
but  find  no  machine  available  to  display 
what  is  on  it.  Most  floppy  disks  are  5  V4  inches 
square.  That  size  is  beginning  to  encounter 
competition  from  disks  that  are  only  3V2 
inches  square. 

The  problem  of  different  disk  sizes  is  com- 
pounded by  different  operating  systems— the 
housekeeping  programs  that  are  required  to 
run  word  processing  and  other  applications- 
used  in  Apple,  IBM,  and  other  brands  of  com- 
puters. A  de  facto  standard  was  set  by  the  IBM 
Personal  Computer  after  its  1981  introduc- 
tion, but  it  now  is  being  superseded  by  IBM 
machines  that  do  not  offer  full  compatibility. 

"Probably  only  5  percent  of  all  records 
need  to  be  preserved,"  King  says,  "but  that  5 
percent  is  extremely  important.  Archivists 
are  also  grappling  with  the  long-term  usability 
of  videotapes,  which  are  plagued  by  the  lack 
of  recording  and  playback  standards." 

All  magnetic  recording  media  pose  special 
storage  and  handling  problems.  A  floppy  disk 
is  extremely  fragile,  the  data  on  it  even  more 
so.  A  fingerprint  on  the  iron-oxide-coated 
disk  itself  can  destroy  pages  of  data.  Tapes  are 
especially  susceptible  to  extremes  in  temper- 
ature and  humidity.  And  archivists  say  no 
one  knows  how  long  the  magnetic  charge  on 
a  disk  or  tape  will  last.  The  charge  can  be 
erased  by  something  as  innocent  as  a  magne- 
tic key  chain. 

Researchers  report  that  videotape  made  in 
the  mid-1950s,  when  the  technology  was 


introduced,  is  still  playable.  But  to  be  on  the 
safe  side,  master  videotapes  of  Duke's  Living 
History  interviews  with  notable  Americans 
will  go  to  the  Library  of  Congress  in  Wash- 
ington ,  D.C. ,  for  preservation  in  cold-storage 
vaults.  When  new  computer  equipment  is 
installed  at  Duke,  vital  data  such  as  student 
records  are  immediately  transferred  to  the 
new  system. 


King  contemplating  a  "primitive"  wire  recording 


needed  for  the  first  phase  of  the  project— 
covering  India,  Pakistan,  Bangladesh,  and 
Burma— can  be  found  in  Duke's  Perkins 
Library,  he  says.  The  British  colonial  records 
are  so  detailed  that  he  can  provide  an  accu- 
rate picture  of  land  use  changes  in  some  400 
districts,  decade  by  decade,  back  to  1870. 
"We  can  also  supply  good  estimates  for 
changes  as  far  back  as  1700,  although  thin- 


COMMON 
CAUSE 


A  Duke  history  professor  is  applying 
his  detailed  knowledge  of  South- 
ern Asia  to  a  national  study  of  the 
global  rise  in  atmospheric  carbon  dioxide 
levels.  Research  being  conducted  by  John  F. 
Richards  will  help  scientists  participating  in 
the  study,  including  several  botanists  at  Duke, 
determine  the  amount  of  carbon  released  by 
extensive  land  clearing  in  south  and  south- 
east Asia  since  1700. 

The  ultimate  aim  is  to  draw  up  a  picture  of 
world  land  use  and  vegetation  changes  from 
1700  to  the  present.  Richards  describes  his 
effort  as  something  of  a  rarity— bringing 
together  science  and  humanities  to  work 
toward  a  common  objective. 

Usually  more  at  home  with  the  history  of 
Indian  potentates  than  the  global  carbon 
cycle,  Richards  and  his  research  associates— 
who  include  ecologist  Elizabeth  Flint 
Ph.D.'80  and  historian  Edward  Haynes  70, 
A.M.72,  Ph.D'75— are  using  extremely 
detailed  British  colonial  and  other  land  use 
records  to  carry  out  the  five-year  study  for 
Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory. 

Richards  says  he  became  involved  in  the 
project  because  he  and  his  associates  knew 
what  kinds  of  records  to  look  for  and  where 
to  find  them.  In  fact,  most  of  the  records 


Richards  reveiing  in  Duke  Museum's  Indian  Ocean 
Arts  Festival 

ning  historical  sources  prohibit  the  kind  of 
certainty  possible  for  the  19th  and  20th  cen- 
turies," he  adds. 

The  Duke  historian  says  scientists  need  to 
know  how  much  carbon  was  released  into 
the  environment  by  land  clearing  to  help 
complete  a  mathematical  model  of  the  glo- 
bal carbon  cycle.  "Given  a  specific  knowl- 
edge of  the  vegetation  cover  of  a  district,  and 
to  a  certain  extent,  its  changing  density  or 
composition  over  time,  an  ecologist  can 
determine  the  number  of  tons  of  carbon  re- 
leased per  acre  by  land  conversion  over  the 
entire  period  or  on  an  annual  average." 

Carbon,  in  the  form  of  carbon  dioxide,  is 
taken  up  by  plants  during  photosynthesis.  In 
its  free  state  in  the  atmosphere,  however,  the 
colorless,  ordorless  gas  traps  the  sun's  heat 
through  the  "greenhouse  effect,"  which  some 
scientists  hold  responsible  for  a  worldwide 
warming  trend.  Richards  says  the  global  car- 
bon dioxide  level  has  been  rising  since  the 
onset  of  the  Industrial  Revolution.  But  it  has 
been  measured  on  a  steady,  scientific  basis 
only  since  1958. 

In  1958,  he  says,  the  average  carbon  diox- 
ide level  was  319  parts  per  million.  By  1984, 
it  had  risen  to  344  ppm.  Some  researchers 
have  said  that  the  level  could  double  in  the 
next  100  years  at  the  present  consumption  of 
carboniferous  fossil  fuels. 
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The  contribution  of  land  clearing  and 
vegetative  changes  to  carbon  release  can  be 
gauged  by  what  has  happened  in  south  and 
southeast  Asia,  according  to  Richards.  In 
that  region  alone,  clearing  between  1860 
and  1920  amounted  to  15  percent  of  the  total 
land  cleared  and  brought  under  cultivation 
worldwide.  This  immense  destruction  of 
tropical  and  subtropical  forests— which  serve 
as  repositories  of  carbon— released  tremend- 
ous amounts  of  the  element  into  the  atmos- 
phere through  burning  and  decomposition. 
Richards  says  the  driving  force  behind  forest 
destruction  was  economic  exploitation  by 
Western  European  colonial  regimes,  which 
controlled  the  entire  area  by  the  middle  of 
the  19th  century. 


IN  THE  EYE 
OF  THE  STORM 

CBS,  accustomed  to  bringing  the  news 
to  millions  of  television  viewers,  has 
_  itself  been  prominent  in  the  news— as 
defendant  in  a  controversial  libel  suit  brought 
by  General  William  Westmoreland,  com- 
mander of  U.S.  forces  in  Vietnam,  and  as  the 
object  of  a  stock  takeover  bid  led  by  North 
Carolina  Senator  Jesse  Helms. 

Both  actions  have  placed  CBS,  Inc.  and 
CBS  News  at  the  center  of  widespread  debate 
over  questions  of  free  press  and  responsible 
journalism.  The  controversy  thus  far  was 
enough  to  prompt  Thomas  H.  Wyman, 
chairman  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
CBS,  Inc.,  to  change  the  topic  of  the  speech 
he  delivered  in  February  at  Duke's  Sloan  Col- 
loquium in  Communications.  "I  had  origi- 
nally thought  I  might  talk  about  the  impact- 
real  and  not  so  real— of  new  technologies  on 
the  world  of  television,"  he  told  the  Duke 
audience,  "but  for  lots  of  obvious  reasons  I 
have  turned  to  another  subject." 

The  subject  was  the  importance  of  a  re- 
sponsible press  in  performing  what  Wyman 
termed  "the  vital  function  of  keeping  the 
public  informed.. That  responsibility  in- 
cludes an  obligation  to  report  on  what  is 
happening  in  society  and  its  major  institu- 
tions...These  groups  are  often  embroiled  in 
controversy— sometimes  with  each  other. 
And  controversy  produces  heat.  Some  of  the 
heat,  unfortunately,  is  apt  to  be  directed 
against  the  press  itself.  So  broadcast  journal- 
ists, like  all  professional  journalists,  have  to 
be  prepared  to  take  the  heat— from  bankers, 
generals,  leaders  of  special  interest  groups, 
civil  servants,  educators,  students,  elected 
officials,  and  those  who  would  like  to  be- 
come elected  officials. 

"In  fact,  something  would  be  very  wrong  if 
any  one  of  these  influential  and  powerful 
groups  felt  completely  comfortable  with  the 
press.  It  would  mean  that  journalists  were 
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not  asking  important  and  frequently  disquiet- 
ing questions,"  Wyman  said. 

In  his  $120-million  suit,  which  Westmore- 
land dropped  shortly  before  the  18-week-old 
trial  was  set  to  go  to  the  jury,  the  retired 
general  contended  that  CBS  libeled  him  in 
its  broadcast  of  CBS  Reports:  The  Uncounted 
Enemy:  A  Vietnam  Deception.  The  program 
suggested  that  enemy  strength  in  Vietnam 
before  the  Tet  offensive  had  been  deliberate- 
ly under-reported  in  order  to  create  an  image 
of  progress  that  would  justify  continuing  the 
war. 

The  Vietnam  broadcast  represented  "the 
kind  of  investigative  report  that  we  feel  is 
vital  to  a  free  society,"  said  Wyman.  "I  can 
understand  why  many  people  may  have  been 
upset  by  this  broadcast.  The  Vietnam  War 
period  was  a  difficult  one  for  this  country— 
and  we  suffered  greatly... CBS  could  easily 
have  avoided  controversy  by  not  airing  the 
program,  or  by  choosing  some  less  controver- 
sial issue.  In  short,  we  could  have  practiced 
an  in-house  form  of  prior  restraint." 

Wyman  acknowledged  that  the  broadcast 
"violated  a  number  of  our  own  standards  with 
respect  to  methods  of  preparation.  We  inves- 
tigated those  charges,  and  I'm  sorry  to  say, 
found  some  of  them  to  be  true." 

Turning  to  the  the  stock  takeover  attempt- 
prompted  by  Senator  Helms'  feeling  that 
different  management  could  stem  allegedly 
biased  news  reporting— Wyman  said,  "The 
issue  is  thus  before  us:  Who  is  to  monitor  the 
objectivity?"  He  cited  instances  in  his  net- 
work's history  where  "one  political  party  or 
another  becomes  convinced  that  we  are 
'against'  them.  Orville  Freeman,  secretary 
of  agriculture  under  President  Johnson,  felt 
that  way  about  a  CBS  documentary  called 
Hunger  in  America.  In  1973,  the  Demo- 
crats sued  CBS  for  equal  time  on  the  Viet- 
nam War.  Charles  Colson,  of  the  Nixon 
administration,  pressured  CBS  not  to  broad- 
cast a  report  on  Watergate.  In  convention 
years,  when  we  cover  the  Republicans,  the 
Democrats  complain.  When  we  cover  the 
Democrats,  the  Republicans  complain. 

"We  expect  this.  After  all,  complaining 
about  the  coverage  you  get— or  about  the 
coverage  your  opponents  get— is  part  of  the 
political  game.  But  frankly,  it  is  often  an  at- 
tempt to  manipulate  the  press.  And  some- 
times it  is  an  attempt  to  intimidate." 

Wyman  also  emphasized  the  "separation 
of  power"  between  CBS  corporate  manage- 
ment and  the  network's  news  division.  "It  is 
this  professional  independence  and  integrity 
which  the  senator  and  his  supporters  would 
have  you  overlook. 

"The  press  can  be  infuriating,"  Wyman 
concluded.  "It  can  also  be  arrogant,  insensi- 
tive, sensationalist,  self-important,  patroniz- 
ing, and  more.  But  these  are  more  likely  to  be 
the  results  of  personality  and  style  than  of 
policy  and  direction.  We  also  make  mistakes, 


but  not  as  often  as  our  critics  suggest.  The 
absolutely  polite,  respectful,  and  error-free 
press  does  exist— in  countries  where  it  is 
totally  controlled." 


GUIDANCE 


An  associate  professor  in  the  divinity 
school  says  that  while  there  is 
widespread  interest  in  learning 
how  to  interpret  the  Bible,  "unfortunately, 
what  many  people  want  to  do  when  they 
approach  the  Bible  is  to  find  support  for 
whatever  pet  theories  they  might  have." 

Clarifying  the  text  for  the  purpose  of  under- 
standing its  original  meaning  was  the  motiva- 
tion behind  James  M.  Efird's  new  book,  How 
to  Interpret  the  Bible. 

"The  Bible  has  been  used  for  all  kinds  of 
weird  things,  as  justification  for  fighting 
wars,  for  unilateral  disarmament,  creation  of 
the  state  of  Israel,  and  arms  build-up,"  says 
Efird  Ph.D.'62,  associate  professor  of  biblical 
language  and  interpretation  in  the  divinity 
school.  "I  thought  lay  people  were  ready  for  a 
how-to  book  on  the  Bible."  In  the  book's  pre- 
face, he  notes,  "Proper  interpretation  of  the 
Bible  is  really  very  difficult,  for  the  Bible  is  a 
collection  of  sixty-six  books,  each  of  which 
had  a  beginning  in  a  specific  time  and  place, 
quite  far  removed  from  present  culture  and 
thought  patterns." 

As  with  Efird's  previous  eight  books,  How 
to  Interpret  the  Bible  is  written  for  the  average 
reader.  "What  I'm  trying  to  do  is  make  schol- 
arly material,  conclusions,  and  methods 
available  to  the  laity  in  terms  they  can 
understand.  I  would  rather  write  a  book  I 
know  is  going  to  affect  the  lives  of  thousands 
of  people  out  there  in  their  daily  existence 
than  a  technical  article  maybe  ten  people 
will  read." 

The  book  opens  with  a  survey  of  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  the  many  approaches  used 
to  interpret  the  Bible.  Efird  says  such  ap- 
proaches range  from  literary  and  political  to 
sociological  and  psychological.  "After  look- 
ing at  the  various  ways  people  have  of  ap- 
proaching the  Scriptures,  I  try  to  set  forth 
what  I  call  an  eclectic  support."  He  divides 
the  Scriptures  into  seven  areas,  each  exam- 
ined in  one  chapter:  the  Torah,  historical 
books,  prophets,  wisdom,  apocalyptic  litera- 
ture, the  Gospel,  and  Letters.  He  says  the 
most  common  mistake  in  Bible  interpreta- 
tion is  taking  everything  literally.  "For  in- 
stance, most  people  don't  understand  that 
Jesus  was  a  wisdom  teacher  and  used  hyper- 
bole in  his  teaching.  When  he  says,  'Sell  all 
and  give  to  the  poor,'  it's  a  hyperbole  state- 
ment to  make  a  point." 

Efird  joined  the  Duke  faculty  in  1962. 
How  to  Interpret  the  Bible  is  published  by  John 
Knox  Press. 


Huestis  (right)  exercising  an  interest 


Charles  B.  Huestis,  the  university's 
chief  business  and  finance  officer 
since  1966,  retired  March  31.  Eugene 
McDonald,  chief  legal  counsel  for  the  uni- 
versity, has  been  named  senior  vice  president 
for  administration  in  a  streamlining  move 
that  consolidated  the  university's  business 
and  legal  offices. 

As  Duke's  senior  vice  president,  with  re- 
sponsibility for  much  of  the  university's  and 
medical  center's  daily  operation,  Huestis  has 
been  instrumental  in  the  growth  of  the 
campus.  During  his  tenure,  the  number  of 
employees  increased  from  6,400  to  14,700, 
while  the  annual  budget  increased  from  $56 
million  to  $450  million. 

Huestis  says  he  has  seen  much  change  at 
the  university  since  1966.  "Duke  is  a  more 
exciting,  intellectual,  and  cultural  environ- 
ment than  it  was  when  I  arrived.  There  are 
more  national  and  international  undertak- 
ings. The  university  is  getting  more  national 
attention  because  of  President  Sanford's 
initiatives,  but  we  have  maintained  a  strong 
sense  of  community  with  a  relatively  small 
student  body  in  which  every  student  can  find 
his  or  her  place." 

Within  his  own  division,  Huestis  says  he  is 
particularly  proud  of  installing  controls  for 
balanced  budgets,  at  the  same  time  that 
improvement  has  come  to  employee  wages 
and  benefits;  establishing  a  professional 
internal  audit  staff  and  modern  telecom- 
munications system;  creating  a  $9  million 
deferred  maintenance  program,  now  almost 
complete;  and  development  of  what  he  terms 
"one  of  the  most  professional  public  safety 
departments  in  higher  education." 


During  his  tenure  at  Duke,  Huestis  has 
been  active  in  conservation  work  in  North 
Carolina  and  other  states,  serving  as  a  trustee 
of  the  Sierra  Club  Foundation  from  1969  to 
1979.  He  was  chairman  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Nature  Conservancy  from  1979  to  1983. 
He  represented  Duke  on  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Research  Triangle  Institute  from 
1969  to  1980  and  will  continue  to  serve  as  a 
trustee  and  member  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  Research  Triangle  Foundation. 

A  mountaineer  who  participated  in  sever- 
al major  climbs,  including  the  1963  U.S. 
Everest  expedition,  Huestis  has  maintained 
a  strong  interest  in  Duke's  intercollegiate 
sports.  "Knowing  the  player  adds  a  real 
dimension  of  emotional  attachment"  to  the 
university,  he  says.  Huestis  and  his  wife, 
Kathryn,  a  staff  accompanist  in  the  music 
department,  will  continue  to  live  in  Dur- 
ham. He  plans  to  devote  more  time  to  the 
Explorers  Club  and  Nature  Conservancy, 
and  adds:  "I  have  things  to  write,  pictures  to 
take,  mountains  to  climb,  and  Alaskan 
malamutes  to  raise  and  show." 


THE  COST 
OF  QUALITY 
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ndergraduate  tuition  for  Trinity  Col- 
lege students  will  increase  by  12  per- 
cent for  the  1985-86  academic  year, 
raising  the  cost  from  $7,380  to  $8,270. 
Undergraduate  tuition  for  the  engineering 
school  will  increase  11.9  percent  for 
1985-86,  from  $7,920  to  $8,870. 

The  Trinity  College  tuition  increase  is  the 
second  largest  in  the  school's  history— after  a 
15  percent  increase  in  1982-83— but  will 
benefit  faculty  support,  financial  aid,  and 
course  development,  say  university  officials. 


The  increase  is  about  3  to  4  points  greater 
than  the  average  projected  increase  at  twenty- 
three  comparable  universities.  But  the  new 
tuition  figure,  approved  by  the  board  of  trus- 
tees during  its  December  meeting,  will  still 
give  Duke  a  lower  tuition  figure  than  eight- 
een of  the  comparable  schools.  Princeton 
heads  the  list  with  a  projected  1985-86  tui- 
tion of  $11,000,  while  Rice  University  finds 
itself  on  the  other  end  with  a  projected  tui- 
tion of  $4,100. 

An  editorial  appearing  in  the  student 
Chronicle  before  the  board  of  trustees  voted 
on  the  tuition  proposal  supported  the  in- 
crease: "The  board  should  approve  the  in- 
crease, which  will  amount  to  about  4  percent 
after  adjusting  for  academic  inflation,  be- 
cause the  additional  revenue  will  fund  nec- 
essary changes  while  not  altering  Duke's  bar- 
gain status  among  comparable  universities." 

According  to  Provost  Phillip  Griffiths,  the 
increase  will  help  the  university  attract  and 
support  distinguished  faculty  members,  as 
well  as  boosting  educational  initiatives. 
Among  those  initiatives:  expansion  of  the 
undergraduate  research  assistantship  pro- 
gram, computer  equipment,  library  hold- 
ings, and  course  development  in  interna- 
tional studies  and  foreign  languages.  The 
undergraduate  financial  aid  budget  will  grow 
by  31.6  percent.  In  part  that  growth  reflects 
an  emphasis  on  increasing  the  number  of 
North  Carolina  students  and  minority  stu- 
dents at  Duke  by  improving  financial  aid 
packages. 

Revenues  will  also  be  used  to  fund  an  ex- 
panded summer  internship  program  for  Duke 
students  whereby  the  university  would  pay 
up  to  half  the  interns'  earnings.  Griffiths  says 
the  new  program  will  begin  in  1986. 

The  trustees  also  approved  two  new  tui- 
tion payment  programs.  The  Deferred  Tui- 
tion Payment  Plan  allows  parents  to  pay 
annual  costs  over  nine  months  with  no  in- 
terest charge.  The  Guaranteed  Tuition  Plan 
enables  the  university  to  lend  parents  four 
years  of  tuition,  with  repayment  of  the  sum 
over  forty-four  months.  The  tuition  rate  is  set 
at  the  level  of  the  student's  entering  year, 
and  a  tax-deductible  interest  charge  helps 
offset  anticipated  tuition  increases  during 
the  term  of  the  agreement.  Both  plans  will 
be  available  for  the  1985-86  academic  year. 

Tuition  increases  were  also  approved  by 
the  trustees  for  Duke's  graduate  and  profes- 
sional schools,  led  by  the  medical  school 
with  a  14-4  percent  increase  for  first-year  stu- 
dents to  $10,500.  Tuition  for  second-year 
students  is  $9,800,  and  $272  per  semester 
hour  for  third-  and  fourth-year  students,  up 
6.8  percent.  The  divinity  school's  tuition  is 
up  11.7  percent  at  $2,300  per  semester.  The 
law  school's  tuition  is  up  8.9  percent  at  $330 
per  credit  hour,  and  the  Fuqua  School  of  Busi- 
ness is  up  8 .6  percent  at  $5 ,050  per  semester. 
The  increase  for  forestry  and  environmental 
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studies  is  less  than  1  percent  at  $256  per 
credit  hour,  as  is  the  graduate  school  at  $263 
per  credit  hour. 

rentage;  Civilization  and  the  Jews,  a 
television  series  that  explored  the 
Jewish  role  in  5 ,000  years  of  history, 
owes  much  of  its  historical  and  theological 
accuracy  to  two  faculty  members  in  Duke's 
religion  department. 

Professor  Eric  Meyers  and  his  wife,  Associ- 
ate Professor  Carol  Meyers,  were  academic 
consultants  and  writers  for  the  series.  They 
also  were  guides  for  the  film  crew  in  Israel. 
Called  "a  feast  of  research,  language,  and 
photography"  by  The  New  York  Times,  Herit- 
age aired  nationally  in  October  and  Novem- 
ber over  the  Public  Broadcasting  Service. 

Narrated  by  internationally  recognized 
Israeli  diplomat  Abba  Eban,  the  series  was 
born  six  years  ago  at  the  urging  of  Durham 
native  Eli  N.  Evans.  Evans  is  author  of  The 
Provincials:  A  Personal  History  of  jews  in  the 
South,  and  chairman  of  the  Charles  H. 
Revson  Foundation.  A  $10  million-plus  pro- 
duction emerged,  funded  largely  by  the 
Revson    Foundation    and    the    National 


Endowment  for  the  Humanities. 

Eric  Meyers  worked  with  Evans  and  Marc 
Siegel,  senior  editorial  consultant,  in  devel- 
oping the  initial  list  ot  academic  experts  in 
various  periods  ot  Jew  ish  h  istory.  For  the  next 
several  years,  the  Meyerses  made  regular  trips 
to  New  York  to  confer  with  the  editorial  staff, 


offering  their  own  expertise  for  the  parts  of 
the  series  that  focused  on  Christianity.  "A 
student  in  my  Old  Testament  class  last  year 
who'd  been  unaware  of  my  involvement  in 
the  series  saw  the  first  few  segments,"  says 
Carol  Meyers.  "He  told  me  he  thought  much 
of  it  sounded  familiar,  and  after  looking  at 
his  class  notes  he  knew  why." 

The  production  crew  traveled  to  fifteen 
countries  for  Heritage,  which  begins  with  the 
ancient  Near  East  and  the  destruction  of  the 
Israelite  kingdom.  The  nine-part  series  re- 
counts the  mass  exile  to  Babylonia,  then 
moves  to  classical  Greece  and  Rome  and  the 
spread  of  Jewish  ideas  to  the  Hellenistic 
world  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean.  It  also 
examines  the  Jewish  experience  in  Islamic 
Spain,  as  an  aspect  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, during  the  Holocaust,  and  in  modern 
Israel. 

The  Meyerses  accompanied  the  crew  on 
location  in  Israel.  There  they  helped  identify 
archaeological  sites  appropriate  to  some  of 
the  periods  documented  in  the  series. 

The  two  professors  say  they  were  satisfied 
with  the  finished  product.  "I  thought  it  was 
very  well  done,"  says  Carol  Meyers.  "The  series 
presented  ideas  very  clearly,  with  enough 
room  for  the  audience  to  assimilate  and  think 
about  them." 


MAAS 

Continued  from  page  1 1 

But  Maas,  whose  nearly  completed  book  is 
tentatively  titled  Spy  Trap,  says  the  two  differ 
substantially  in  their  approaches  to  the  story. 
With  his  emphasis  on  Barcella  and  his  pur- 
suit of  Wilson,  Maas  once  again  highlights 
the  outsider  on  the  inside.  "Barcella's  a 
maverick,  like  all  the  other  people  I've  writ- 
ten about." 

A  self-styled  expert  on  corruption,  the 
55-year-old  Maas  says  it's  all  a  matter  of 
money.  "That's  the  common  denominator.  I 
find  that  everyone  seems  to  have  an 
immediate  need  for  cash— whether  it's  a  cop 
on  the  street  corner  or  whatever.  How  could 
the  CIA  not  wonder  about  Wilson,  who,  on 
some  $25,000  a  year  was  living  on  a 
3,500-acre  estate  in  Virginia?  Even  in 
Serpico's  time,  if  a  detective  suddenly- 
bought  a  three-acre  estate  in  Westchester 
County,  you'd  think  that  would  raise  a  few 
eyebrows.  But  people  just  say  how  smart  the 
guy  is.  They  get  so  hung  up  on  the  'moles' 
that  they  can't  handle  the  obvious. 
Generally  speaking,  the  money's  not  big. 
Wilson  was  an  exception— his  network  was 
worth  some  $22  million  when  he  was 
caught.  But  even  if  the  money's  not  big,  it's 
cash  and  it's  untaxable." 

Maas  cut  his  teeth  on  journalism  at  Duke, 
where  he  first  wrote  investigative  stories  for 
the  student  Chronicle  at  the  urging  of  its  edi- 
tor, Clay  Felker  '51,  now  a  consultant  and 


columnist  for  Adu'eek.  The  two  were  part  of 
what  Maas  terms  "the  gray-flannel  genera- 
tion," the  campus  literati— the  writers  and 
editors  of  the  Chronicle  and  Duke  'n  Duchess. 
He  still  sees  a  few  members  of  its  ranks— Bob 
Loomis  '49,  senior  editor  at  Random  House 
(publisher  of  Marie  as  well  as  the  books  of 
William  Styron  '47);  Guy  Davenport  '48, 
author  and  professor  of  English  at  the 
University  of  Kentucky;  DiMona;  and 
Felker,  who,  as  founder  and  editor  of  New 
York  magazine,  enlisted  the  services  of  Maas 
as  a  contributing  editor  from  1968  to  1971. 

Almost  none  of  the  publications  for  which 
Maas  worked  during  the  Fifties  and  Sixties 
exists  today;  all  but  New  York  were  victims  of 
an  editorial  shift  to  special  interests.  The  so- 
called  New  Journalism  had  also  begun  to 
emerge,  embracing  a  more  personal  writing 
style,  and,  in  Maas'  words,  "liberating  non- 
fiction  writers.  I  use  some  fictional  tech- 
niques associated  with  the  New  Journalism, 
but  it  can  be  very  seductive.  Writers  can  start 
making  things  up,  when  at  the  heart  of  all 
nonfiction  is  killing  yourself  to  find  out  what 
really  happened." 

Maas  joined  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
shortly  after  graduating  from  Duke,  then 
became  associate  editor  of  Collier's.  He 
moved  to  Look  in  1959.  During  his  Look  days, 
one  of  his  investigative  stories  brought  the 
release  of  Edgar  Lebatt,  who'd  been  on  death 
row  in  Louisiana  for  fourteen  years— longer 
than  any  other  American  prisoner.  Maas 
remembers  being  arrested  after  speaking  with 


a  black  informant  in  a  segregated  bar.  "I  forgot 
that  segregation  works  both  ways,  and  this 
was  1960." 

Two  years  later,  Maas,  then  working  for  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  uncovered  a  case  of 
espionage  involving  Igor  Cassini,  who, 
under  the  pen  name  of  Cholly  Knickerbocker, 
was  the  country's  most  powerful  gossip  col- 
umnist. Maas  revealed  Cassini  as  a  highly 
paid  secret  agent  for  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic dictator,  General  Rafael  Trujillo,  and  the 
Look  report  resulted  in  Cassini's  indictment 
and  conviction.  A  profound  friendship  be- 
tween Maas  and  Robert  Kennedy  began  that 
year  when  Kennedy  initiated  proceedings 
against  Cassini,  despite  the  fact  that  the  col- 
umnist had  been  a  long-time  friend  of  Joseph 
Kennedy,  father  of  the  attorney  general  and 
the  president.  "That's  when  I  discovered  the 
bedrock  RFK  and  precisely  what  he  stood 
for,"  Maas  would  later  write  on  the  sixteenth 
anniversary  of  Bobby  Kennedy's  death. 

"I  stopped  being  an  investigative  reporter 
because  I  no  longer  thought  you  could 
change  the  world.  I  realized  you  don't  change 
anything.  Just  the  faces  change,"  Maas  says  of 
his  transition  from  investigative  reporting  to 
books.  "What  I  write  about  has  already  hap- 
pened, so  there  are  no  major  revelations.  I 
work  with  the  characters  and  their  layered 
relationships.  The  best  I  can  hope  for  with 
my  books  is  to  make  people  think,  reflect  on 
themselves  and  what  they  might  do  in  simi- 
lar situations."  B 
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CULTURAL  DIVIDE 

Continued  from  page  35 

non-scientists  and  non-engineers,  the  lan- 
guage of  science  and  engineering  is  frighten- 
ing; for  others,  there's  downright  hostility 
toward  alien  fields,  he  says. 

But  for  engineering's  Pearsall,  "It's  more 
important  to  familiarize  humanists  with 
technology  than  the  opposite,  and  we  have 
done  very  little  of  it.  It's  more  important 
simply  because  of  numbers.  We're  turning 
out  a  whole  lot  more  liberal  arts  majors  than 
we're  turning  out  engineers."  Though  he 
calls  himself  "not  a  big  fan"  of  Ralph  Nader, 
Pearsall  seizes  on  the  Nader  message  deliv- 
ered in  a  campus  visit  some  years  ago.  "He 
said  one  of  the  real  missions  of  a  university  is 
to  turn  out  educated  consumers.  And  we're 
not  doing  that.  We're  not  turning  out  people 
who  can  determine  if  something  is  a  good 
house  or  a  good  car  or  a  good  steam  iron  or 
anything  else.  If  any  of  the  mystery  of  tech- 
nology is  involved,  people  don't  even  know 
the  right  questions  to  ask." 

Holding  even  less  faith  in  most  course 
requirements  than  in  most  Naderisms,  Pear- 
sall says  he  would,  still,  favor  some  educa- 
tional device  to  ensure  that  "our  graduates  go 
out  of  here  not  being  baffled  by  technology, 


In  the  late  Seventies,  our 
science  and  technology 
came  to  represent  a  sort 

of  Frankenstein's 

monster— wildly  out  of 

control  and  desperately 

in  need  of  taming. 


"On  the  other  hand,  m>  respon- 
sibility to  society  makes  me  want  to  stop  right  here." 


not  being  victimized  by  it."  The  classic  retort 
to  his  position  is  that  "I  don't  have  to  know 
how  my  car  works  in  order  to  drive  it  to 
work,"  he  says.  "And  that's  true  as  long  as  that 
car  operates  correctly.  Once  that  car  ceases 
to  operate  correctly,  you  become  a  potential 
victim  of  any  mechanic.  It's  like  going  into  a 
hospital  and  saying  to  the  doctor,  'I  hurt,'  and 
letting  the  doctor  say,  'well,  then,  we're  going 
to  cut  your  leg  off.'  I  grew  up  in  an  era  when 
you  accepted  the  physician  as  God:  The 
physician  knew  things  you  didn't  know.  In 
the  same  way  that  we  are  demystifying  medi- 
cine and  demystifying  law,  we've  got  to 
demystify  technology,  simply  by  educating 
the  consumer." 

But  Pearsall  can  find  an  optimist  in  one  of 
his  former  students,  Michael  Mendelow,  the 
pre-med  with  the  custom-made  major. 
Mendelow,  inspired  earlier  by  the  concepts 
of  C.R  Snow  and  now  sitting  on  STHV's 
steering  committee,  sees  a  certain  inevitabil- 
ity to  the  breaking  down  of  barriers  between 
the  two  cultures.  "You  just  have  to  think 
about  how  many  people  in  English  courses 
are  starting  to  use  computers  in  writing  their 
papers.  Given  the  way  society  is  going,  I 
don't  think  people  are  going  to  be  as  shy  of 
technology  and  science.  I  predict  a  happy 
marriage  between  the  scientists  and  the 
humanists."  ■ 


COMPUTING 

Continued  from  page  7 

For  technologically-minded  IBM,  univer- 
sities represent  a  source  of  future  customers 
as  well  as  a  producer  of  knowledge  and  exper- 
tise. So  corporate  self-interest  is  clearly  at 
work.  But  Branscomb  doesn't  advocate  turn- 
ing universities  into  "computer  development 
labs";  he  says  the  object  is  to  produce  "new 
and  non-proprietary  knowledge— not  new 
products."  He  acknowledges  that  universi- 
ties might  be  tempted  to  turn  themselves 
into  "job-shop  R  6k  D  organizations"  in  the 
quest  for  a  financial  windfall.  But  he  thinks 
abuse  of  the  university-industry  partnership 
is  unlikely.  "There's  no  way  a  university  is 
going  to  be  able  to  exercise  the  market  judg- 
ments to  choose  the  projects  that  make  good 
financial  sense."  Projects  like  Carnegie- 
Mellon,  says  Branscomb,  show  the  univer- 
sity's value  as  a  proving  ground  rather  than  a 
substitute  commercial  lab.  "There  is  a 
synergy  between  what  universities  want 
today  and  what  commercial  industry  will 
require  tomorrow.  Universities  now  are 
driving  innovations,  and  those  innovations 
will  lead  to  systems  configurations  that  will 
dominate  industry." 

The  idea  of  a  sweeping  "industrial  policy— 
government's  selecting  and  directly  financing 
commercial  technologies— isn't  appealing  to 
Branscomb.    He   wouldn't   take   industrial 


policy  beyond  what  he  calls  "a  carefully 
structured  national  program  of  research- 
not  development— on  things  of  importance 
to  significant  sectors  of  industry.  Just  as  we 
have  microelectronic  centers  mostly  fi- 
nanced by  states  and  industries,  we  probably 
ought  to  have  metallurgical  and  materials  sci- 
ence laboratories."  Occasionally,  govern- 
ment can  get  together  with  the  private 
sector  and  organize  "some  really  intelligent 
long-term  strategy  for  the  technological 
renovation  of  an  industry,"  he  says.  "But  it's 
hard  to  do,  and  it's  only  been  done  in  rare 
cases.  The  much  safer  assumption  is  that  you 
need  to  invest  in  people  and  intellectual 
underpinnings,  and  then  you  just  have  to 
hope  and  pray  that  business  managers  will 
use  their  resources  effectively.  Those  who 
want  to  directly  subsidize  industrial  research 
and  development  are  just  looking  for  a  short- 
cut to  what  is  a  harder  problem.  The  reason 
companies  are  not  competitive  is  not 
because  they  don't  have  enough  money,  but 
because  they  spend  the  money  on  the  wrong 
things  or  they  don't  spend  the  money  at  all.  If 
the  government  gives  them  the  money, 
they're  still  not  going  to  spend  it  on  the  right 
things." 

Branscomb  exudes  confidence  in  IBM's 
ability  to  do  the  right  things,  even  as  the 
computer  revolution  redefines  the  industry. 
And  he  sees  the  computer  power  generated 
by  IBM  as  a  force  for  unlocking  creative 
potential,  not  as  a  force  for  diminishing  what 


it  means  to  be  human.  Mechanized  transpor- 
tation didn't  produce  a  flabby  human  race;  it 
allowed  people  to  redirect  their  physical 
energies  elsewhere.  And  smarter  "thinking 
machines,"  rather  than  doing  too  much  of 
our  thinking  for  us,  will  only  inspire  new 
efforts  at  intellectual  achievement.  Smarter 
machines  will  require  smarter  operators  to 
use  them,  to  stretch  them  to  their  capacities, 
and  to  improve  on  them.  "The  net  effect  of  a 
computer's  being  able  to  do  something  at  a 
high  level  of  intelligence  is  to  put  pressure  on 
people  to  use  that  system." 

The  task  that,  above  all  others,  seems  to 
engage  him  is  what  he  calls  "artificial  per- 
sonality." That  doesn't  mean  building  a  com- 
puter to  reason  as  people  do— the  goal  of  the 
artificial-intelligence  researchers— but  mak- 
ing the  computer  behave  as  we  want  it  to.  For 
the  revolution  to  proceed  apace,  computers 
have  to  be  built  easier  to  use. 

Branscomb  tells  the  story  of  a  New  York 
television  reporter  who,  pressed  by  his  edi- 
tors, agreed  to  abandon  his  ancient  and 
cherished  typewriter.  So  into  his  home  went 
a  modern  word  processor,  connected  to  his 
newspaper's  editorial  system.  He  tried  it  for 
three  weeks,  and  then  told  his  editors  to  take 
it  out.  His  wife  confided  to  Branscomb  that 
the  reporter's  parting  words  to  the  machine 
were,  "I  saw  the  future,  and  I  sent  it  back." 

It's  a  good  line  for  a  laugh.  It  has  to  be  a  dis- 
comfitting  thought  for  the  chief  scientist  of 
IBM.  ■ 
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Tiger  Lilies:  An  American 
Childhood. 

By  Fielding  Dawson.  Durham:  Duke  Univer- 
sity Press,  1984.  213  pp. 

Literary  Utopias  are  notori- 
ously unconvincing  places. 
A  moment  of  skepticism 
on  the  reader's  part,  a 
breadth  of  cool  reserva- 
tion, and  the  visionary  fab- 
ric tears,  the  tapestry 
comes  apart  in  scraps  and 
tatters.  The  audience  begins  to  look  at  details; 
this  idea  may  seem  sound  and  that  one  viable, 
but  this  one  here... Oh  no,  that  would  never 
work. 

And  so  an  American  writer  will  often 
locate  his  Utopia  in  childhood,  where  it  can- 
not be  rebutted  or  gainsaid.  The  experience 
is  irrefutable,  indelible;  the  incidents  are 
vivid  after  however  many  confused  decades; 
the  vision  appears  whole  and  seamless. 

Nor  is  the  Utopian  childhood  without  its 
political  character.  Mark  Twain's  Huck  and 
Jim  sliding  easy  on  their  raft  down  America's 
aorta  comprise  a  true  democracy.  Moneyless, 
classless,  anonymous,  they  devise  a  creed  of 
humanist  decency  which  is  an  absolute 
necessity  for  their  minuscule  society,  even 
while  they  know  that  it  cannot  stand  up 
against  the  brutal  dictates  of  the  larger  socie- 
ty they  must  sooner  or  later  rejoin.  . 
Fielding  Dawson's  colorful  and  closely  ■ 
recollected  childhood  is  cut  from  a  differ- 
ent bolt  of  cloth  than  Mark  Twain's,  but  it 
presents  an  analogous  aspect.  Tiger  Lilies  is  a 
celebration  of  the  fresh,  true,  anarchic 
impulses  of  earliest  youth.  It  is  painstakingly 
accurate  down  to  the  barefoot  cuts  and 
bruises,  to  the  odors  of  kitchen,  pigpen,  and 
schoolroom,  to  the  various  intimidating  sizes 
with  which  the  world  accosts  children. 
Dawson  delivers  a  plethora  of  incident, 
detail,  and  anecdote,  and  attempts  to  pre- 
sent these  with  sterling  and  mostly  un- 
adorned factuality. 

His  method  seems  at  first  as  anarchic  as  his 
materials.  Tiger  Lilies  is  not  organized  chrono- 
logically: We  do  not  follow  the  feckless  and 
winning  Fee  Dawson  from  his  birth  in  1930 
through  the  years  of  the  Second  World  War. 
Rather,  his  principles  of  narration  seem 
musical,  his  emphases  are  less  autobiograph- 
ical than  lyric,  and  he  hopes  by  these 
methods  to  preserve  inviolate  what  he  recog- 
nizes as  the  true  character  of  his  experiences. 
His  account  is  both  minute  in  detail  and 


seemingly  casual  in  structure— which  is  to 
say  that  Tiger  Lilies  is  built  from  the  inside 
out.  Image  and  intimate  revelation  deter- 
mine the  shape  of  his  account,  and  not  an 
arbitrarily  determined  narrative  line. 

Here  is  a  sample,  part  of  a  memory  of 
gathering  apples  to  feed  to  the  pigs: 

The  trees,  right  on  the  floor  of  the  valley, 
made  a  natural  orchard.  They  were  small 
and  stunted,  but  the  apples  were  big  and  I 
picked  them  carefully,  although  the  grass 
and  the  leaves  under  the  trees  were  full  of 
them,  but  mostly  rotten,  so  I  reached  up, 
pulled  the  branch  down,  and  picked 
apples,  smelling  their  warm  sweetness. 
They  were  spotted  and  pitted,  kind  of 
freckled,  and  hard  and  once  in  a  while  I 
ate  one  um  they  were  good. 


Artist:  Cara  D.  Fisher 


Easy  to  see  the  advantages  that  such  close- 
ly rendered  recollection  gives  Dawson.  The 
experience  is  freed  (though,  importantly,  not 
entirely)  of  sentimental  nostalgia.  The  lan- 
guage seems  to  disappear  into  the  event;  it 
becomes  transparent,  shades  into  colloquial- 
ism, until  finally  um  it  becomes  sharply 
immediate.  No  longer  has  it  taken  place  in 


the  past;  it  is  taking  place  now,  right  at  this 
moment. 

And  that's  not  all  of  it.  The  event,  having 
become  not  recollection  but  immediate  ex- 
perience, eases  again  into  pastness,  into 
reverie: 

When  my  bucket  was  full  I  lay  on  my 
back  in  the  tall  grass  with  my  arms  out- 
flung,  and  1  watched  the  tops  of  grass 
blades  bend  in  the  breeze  before  my  eyes. 
Refractions  twinkled  and  blurred  as  blade 
tips  touched  and  drifted  apart.  I  watched 
bees  race  through  the  currents  on  the  soft 
valley  wind.  I  have  always  loved  the  bees, 
and  perhaps  I  am  a  bee. 

The  appearance  of  Tiger  Lilies  marks  some- 
thing of  a  departure  for  Duke  University 
Press.  The  Press  has  published  absorbing 
autobiographical  volumes  by  Helen  Beving- 
ton  and  Wallace  Fowlie,  but  Dawson's  book 
can  as  easily  be  regarded  as  fiction  as  autobio- 
graphy. Tiger  Lilies  reads  like  a  novel  and  has 
a  novel's  immediate  attractiveness;  it  surely 
ought  to  appeal  to  any  reader  who  enjoys 
carefully  styled  fiction. 

But  the  question  of  whether  Tiger  Lilies  is 
fiction  or  nonfiction  is  relatively  unimpor- 
tant. Every  thoughtful  book  creates  its  own 
individual  genre.  In  publishing  this  book, 
Duke  Press  recognizes  Dawson's  stature  as  an 
important  contemporary  author  and  at  the 
same  time  broadens  its  opportunities  to 
bring  out  other  work  which  is  usually 
designated  —  or  denigrated  —  as  "crea- 
tive." This  development  should  be 
seen  as  healthy  in  a  time  when  the 
humanities  must  labor  to  win  back 
once   more   the   wide   audience 
which  has  temporarily  absented 
'-£  itself. 

'      Tiger  Lilies  is  a  good  book  to  win  readers 

with.  Doesn't  childhood  have  a  ready-made 

audience?  If  not,  then  it  ought  to  acquire 

one  when  it  finds  so  eloquent  an  impresario 

as  Fielding  Dawson. 

-FredChappeH'6l,AM.'64 

Chappell,  professor  of  literature  and  writing  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro,  is  the 
author  of  eight  books  of  poetry.  In  1980,  he  received 
the  North  Carolina  Award  for  Literature,  and  recent- 
ly shared  Yale  University's  Bollingen  Prize  in  Poetry. 
He  just  published  Castle  Tzingal,  his  latest  poem 
since  completing  the  tetralogy  Midquest— comprising 
River,  Bloodfire,  Wind  Mountain,  and  Earthsleep. 
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hen  I  go  on 
camera  for  die 
McNefl-Lehrer 
NewsHoor,  the 
contributions  of 
many  people 
have  made  it  possible. 
Technicians,  researchers, 
journalists,  and  others  work 
together  to  produce  an  end 
product  of  which  we  can 
all  be  proud. 

The  same  is  true  for 
the  Duke  Annual  Fund.  As 
Chairwoman  of  the  1984-85 
drive,  I  have  developed  a 
new  appreciation  for  the 
role  each  of  us  plays  in  the 
financial  well-being  of  our 
alma  mater.  The  support 
we  provide  is  needed  more 
than  ever— given  shrinking 
sources  of  outside  aid— and 
what's  required  is  a  team 
effort. 

When  I  wrote  to  you  in 
the  fall,  I  asked  you  to  think 
about  the  value  of  your 
Duke  education.  If  you're 
like  me,  you  appreciate 
Duke  more  now  than  ever. 
I  hope  that  you  will  demon- 
strate your  pride  in  our 
university  by  giving  as 
generously  as  possible  to 
the  Annual  Fund  before  the 
campaign  ends  June  30. 
Think  of  what  Duke  has 
meant  to  you  when  you 
make  your  decision. 


THE  DUKE  ANNUAL  FUND 
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tJo  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come, 

$>€  it  OitlOWtl  that  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  flcaberoic  Council,  representing  the 
faculty  of  Dttkeltatversiti),  the  following  Resolution  was  abojrteb  on  February  21, 1985, 
in  recognition  of  the  loyal  services  renbereb  to  the  llniverstty  by  its  sfrth  ^President, 


who  occupieb  the  highest  office  of  this  'University  from  December  15,  1969  to  June  50, 1985. 

^1/  fjereflS  "Gerry  Sanforb  accepteb  the  presidency  of  Duke  llniversity  barmy  a  periob 
of  national  unrest  anb  at  a  difficult  time  in  the  institution's  history,  anb,  by  reason  of  bis 
openness,  goobwitl,  anb  inbefatigable  energy,  helpeo  recommit  the 'University  to  collegiality  ano 
reasoned  discourse;  anb 

^v  ll€VC&$  Gerry  Sanforb  has  assisted  the  members  of  the  faculty  of  Duke  Oiniversitg 
anb  particularly  the  various  members  of  this  Council  anb  its  Executive  Committees  by 
cooperating  with  those  bobies  successively  over  the  years  in  augmenting  their  contact  with 
the  abtninistrative  officers  of  the  OIniversity  anb  With  the  Boarb  of  "Crustees;  anb 

U/riCrCaS  "Gerry  Sanforb  has  sought  out  alumni  anbfrienbs  of  the  University  across 
the  lanb  anb  with  gooo  humor  anb  affability  has  confirmeb  their  interest  in  the  institution 
anb  encourageb  their  support  for  its  programs ;  anb 

W  lierfcflS  Gerry  Sanforb  has  been  influential  in  increasing  unberstonbing  between  the 
*University  anb  the  City  of  Durham  anA  through  his  associations  in  the  State  of  Otorth  Carolina 
has  comtnanicateb  that  same  sense  of  goob  anil  anb  openness  to  the  Legislature  anb  the  people  of 
Tlorth  Carolina  while  representing  this  'University  anb  other  private  universities  in  their  guest 
for  support  anb  acceptance; 

Jj€  it  JV£S0lVe6  that  this  Council,  on  behalf  of  anb  in  the  name  of  the  faculty 
of  X>utte '"University,  e*tenb  its  sincere  thanks  to  tJetrtj  Sanforb  for  his  uears  of 
service  in  making  this  university  a  greater  one  anb  its  best  wishes  to  him.  anb  his  family 
as  he  leaves  us. 


■<ju-> 
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Terry  Sanford  leaves  a  university  that  seems  more  sure 
of  itself  than  when  he  came,  and  certainly  a  lot  less 

turbulent. 


ock  music  thundered  through 
Card  Gymnasium  in  a  roar  that 
hurt  Terry  Sanford's  ears.  But 
Sanford  plunged  in  anyway,  buy- 
ing his  own  beer  and  talking  ear-to-mouth 
with  students.  It  was,  he  figured,  the  proper 
thing  to  do,  for  this  Friday  night  party  last 
February  was  the  students'  "Farewell  Uncle 
Terry"  party,  their  tribute  to  him  in  his  last 
months  as  Duke's  president. 

Some  wanted  to  talk  about  his  unsuccess- 
ful campaign,  ended  the  week  before,  to 
become  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee.  Others  asked  about  his 
plans  after  Duke.  They  seemed  glad  to  see 
him  and  genuinely  sorry  he  is  leaving  Duke 
at  the  end  of  June  after  fifteen  years  as  uni- 
versity president. 

They  have  been  fifteen  years  of  dramatic 
change  at  Duke.  The  story  of  the  marble  and 
mortar  is  simple.  While  Sanford  presided, 
Duke  built  the  $16-million  Fuqua  School  of 
Business,  the  $16-million  Bryan  University 
Center.  It  expanded  the  medical  center  with 
Duke  Hospital  North,  and  the  engineering 
school  with  the  Nello  L.  Teer  Engineering 
Library  Building.  It  built  a  music  building 
designed  by  Edward  Durell  Stone,  and  in- 
stalled a  new  Flentrop  organ  at  the  Duke 


Chapel.  It  renovated  Cameron  Indoor  Sta- 
dium and  Wallace  Wade  Stadium.  But 
Sanford  did  more  than  put  up  buildings. 

"This  has  always  been  an  ambitious,  itchy 
sort  of  institution,"  says  history  professor 
Robert  Durden.  Less  settled,  perhaps  less 
confident  than  a  Harvard  or  Yale,  Duke  has 
constantly  striven  to  keep  up  with  its  aspira- 
tions, a  university  "on  the  make,"  as  one  pro- 
fessor described  it.  "We  wanted  to  be  a  better 
place,"  says  Durden.  Sanford  responded  to 
Duke's  itch. 

Since  Sanford's  arrival,  Duke  created  the 
Institute  of  Policy  Sciences  and  Public  Af- 
fairs to  train  students  for  public  service, 
journalism,  and  other  roles  in  the  public- 
policy  area.  Within  the  institute,  it  set  up  a 
range  of  specialized  research  centers,  and 
began  the  Duke  Fellows  in  Communications 
program  to  bring  leading  journalists  to  cam- 
pus. Says  one  prominent  public-policy  pro- 
fessor, James  David  Barber:  "There  were  a 
number  of  us  who  came  to  Duke  because 
places  we  were  at  were  not  as  amenable  to 
experiment  or  innovative  arrangements  as 
we  would  like,  and  Duke  was." 

Sanford  recruited  the  American  Dance 
Festival,  which  summers  at  Duke.  During  his 
administration,  the  university  established 
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mate  greatness.  Because 
of  his  deep  feeling  for 
people— particularly  tor  stu- 
dents,  for  the  state,  and  for 
what  Mr.  Duke  wanted  the 
university  to  mean  to  the 
region  as  well  as  to  the  entire 
world  of  education — he 
worked  to  bring  down  the 
invisible  barriers  between 
Duke  and  the  public. 

No  matter  how  unjustified, 
the  perception  of  its  apartness 
and  its  attitude  of  intellectual 
superiority  kept  many  from 
feeling  welcome.  President 
Sanford  threw  open  the 
windows,  welcomed  people, 
and  brought  them  to  the  cam- 
pus. For  its  alumni  he  made 
Duke  "home"  again.  He 
showed  students  that  he  cared 
and  employees  that  he  was 
grateful.  His  desire  to  build  a 
team  of  highly  talented  people 
created  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive staffs  the  university  has 
ever  had.  His  own  lateral 
administrative  style,  as  op- 
posed to  a  pyramidal  one, 
created  a  feeling  of  security 
and  strong  communication, 
university-wide,  and  a  sense 
that  at  Duke  University  any 
wrong  could  be  righted. 

President  Sanford's  relation- 
ship with  the  Duke  Endow- 
ment has  been  a  delightful 
one.  The  cooperative  spirit 


engendered  by  him  and  his 
team  has  been  immeasurable. 
His  sensitivity  to  Mr.  Duke's 
aspirations  for  the  institution 
has  created  a  special  climate 
of  understanding  of  the  Duke 
Endowment's  role.  He  has  had 
such  a  particular  appreciation 
of  that  role  in  relation  to  the 
university  that  the  Endow- 
ment and  Duke  working  in 
harmony  have  been  able  to 
follow  a  most  creative  path. 
During  the  Sanford  years 
some  sort  of  magic  created 
just  the  right  climate  for  a 
new  Duke  spirit.  There  has 
been  a  sense  of  vitality  on  the 
campus.  Students  are  open  in 
their  enthusiasm  for  Duke 
and  want  to  tell  the  world 
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about  it.  The  campus  exudes 
energy  and  is  an  exciting  place 
to  be. 

In  Terry  Sanford's  adminis- 
tration a  realization  was  born 
that  at  Duke  any  good  thing 
was  possible,  and  he  has 
imparted  the  feeling  that  all  of 
us  could  accomplish  it 
together. 

-MaryD.BX  Semans  '39, 
chairman,  Duke  Endowment 


I  feel  much  in  common 
with  Terry  Sanford 
because  both  of  us  have 
lived  lives  characterized  by 
twin  passions  —  politics  and 
education.  He  has  been  an 
inspiration  to  me  in  both 
respects. 

Indeed,  few  American 
leaders  have  so  perceptively 
appreciated  the  close  inter- 
connection between,  on  the 
one  hand,  economic  develop- 
ment, social  justice,  and  edu- 
cational opportunity  and,  on 
the  other,  electoral  politics. 

A  champion  of  civil  rights 
before  his  time;  a  governor 
who  demonstrated  that  states 
had  important  responsibilities 
to  schools  and  libraries,  col- 
leges and  universities;  a  vigor- 
ous and  skillful  advocate  of 
industrial  and  agricultural 
development,  Governor  San- 
ford became  the  most  elo- 
quent and  respected  voice  of 
the  "New  South." 

As  president  of  Duke  Uni- 
versity, he  employed  his  extra- 
ordinary experience,  his  wit 
and  charm  and  considerable 
political  talents  in  the  service 
of  one  of  the  nation's  leading 
centers  of  learning. 

In  short,  Terry  Sanford  has, 
in  his  own  life,  incorporated 
the  Greek  idea  of  happiness: 
"The  exercise  of  vital  powers 
along  lines  of  excellence  in  a 
life  affording  them  scope." 
—John  Brademas,  president, 
New  York  University 


the  Institute  of  the  Arts,  which  sponsors 
visits  by  distinguished  artists,  offers  yearly 
theme  festivals,  directs  the  popular  Duke  in 
New  York  Arts  Program,  and  administers  an 
expanded  dance  program.  The  university 
has,  also,  deepened  its  international  orienta- 
tion: Through  a  Trinity  College  program, 
460  students  were  studying  in  twenty-seven 
countries  during  the  academic  year,  and 
another  170  will  be  abroad  this  summer.  A 
separate  Duke  Oxford  summer  program  in- 
volves about  sixty  students  annually.  And, 
in  a  typical  year,  some  375  international  stu- 
dents are  enrolled  at  Duke.  Under  Sanford, 
says  vice  chancellor  Joel  Fleishman,  "Duke 
has  opened  up  to  the  outside  world." 

Active  in  developing  downtown  Durham, 
Sanford  is  given  credit  by  many  for  creating 
the  best  town-gown  relationship  at  Duke  in 
many  years.  Robert  H.  Booth  '54,  executive 
vice  president  of  the  Greater  Durham 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  agrees.  "Terry 
Sanford  just  has  the  facility  of  bringing  peo- 
ple together,  and  he  has  used  that  talent  to 
help  the  city  as  well  as  the  university." 
Sanford  is  chairman  of  Durham  Research 
Associates,  a  development  company.  His 
"retirement"  plans  after  Duke  include  play- 
ing a  central  role  in  the  development  of 
Treyburn,  an  industrial,  commercial,  and 
residential  project  in  northern  Durham. 

Sanford  guided  the  university  through 
tough  economic  times.  In  1981,  the  trustees 
adopted  then-chancellor  Kenneth  Pye's 
"retrenchment"  proposals.  As  part  of  a  two- 
year  process,  Pye  and  various  study  groups 
looked  at  whether  nursing,  education,  for- 
estry, physical  education,  sociology,  or  the 
marine  lab  should  be  eliminated  or  cut  back. 
The  legacy  of  Duke's  retrenchment  period 
includes  discontinuation  of  the  baccalaure- 
ate program  in  nursing,  the  phasing  out  of 
the  education  department,  and  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  physical  education  department 
into  a  non-academic  unit  under  the  vice  pres- 
ident for  student  affairs.  While  nursing  is 
now  starting  up  a  new  graduate  program, 
elimination  of  the  undergraduate  degree 
brought  an  emotional  response.  Last  year, 
right  before  the  commencement  ceremony 
that  included  the  last  class  of  undergraduate 
nurses,  Sanford  told  the  student  Chronicle: 
"It  had  been  obvious  for  a  good  while  that 
the  trend  was  that  this  kind  of  baccalaureate 
degree  was  not  going  to  hold  up,  given  the 
competition  for  bright  women  in  so  many 
fields." 

Those  tough  economic  times  seem  less  in 
evidence  now.  Since  Sanford  took  office, 
contributions  to  Duke  have  more  than 
tripled.  In  one  of  his  last  and  potentially 
most  enduring  initiatives  as  president,  he 
kicked  off  a  $200-million  capital  cam- 
paign—an effort  that  not  only  represents  a 
daunting  dollar  goal  for  Duke,  but  that  Duke 
officials  call  unprecedented  for  any  univer- 


sity  because  of  its  focus  on  arts  and  sciences 
endowment. 

Building  on  actions  by  his  predecessor, 
Douglas  Knight,  Sanford  helped  wrench 
Duke  into  the  20th  century,  positioning  the 
school  as  a  truly  national  university:  The 
New  York  Times  recently  called  it  one  of  the 
nation's  "hot  colleges,"  a  place  where  stu- 
dents want  to  go.  In  1973,  just  a  few  years 
after  Sanford  came,  Duke  handled  7,112 
applications  for  1,169  places.  In  1983,  Duke 
had  10,296  applications  for  1,403  places. 
Even  in  the  midst  of  a  declining  college-age 
population,  applications  for  the  class  enter- 
ing this  coming  fall  jumped  10  percent  over 
last  year's  figure  to  11,930. 

"Spectacular  is  the  best  word  that  comes  to 
mind,"  says  J.  Alex  McMahon  '42,  chairman 
emeritus  of  the  board  of  trustees,  of  Sanford's 
tenure.  "He  put  Duke  University  on  the 
map,"  says  business  school  professor  Arie 
Lewin,  chairman  of  the  Academic  Council, 
the  faculty  tepresentative  body.  "I  think 
most  of  the  credit  goes  to  his  style  of  leader- 
ship. He  has  tremendous  flair  for  getting 
publicity  and  putting  Duke  in  the  center  of 
things."  At  last  year's  Founders'  Society 
Dinner,  history  professor  Anne  Firor  Scott 
said  Duke's  situation  reminds  her  of  the  "tide 
in  the  affairs  of  men,  which  taken  at  the  flood 
leads  on  to  fortune,"  that  Shakespeare  de- 
scribed in  Julius  Caesar.  Duke,  she  said,  is 
ready  to  "take  the  tide,  and  become  not  the 
Southern  part  of  heaven,  but  the  Southern 
center  of  the  intellectual  world— a  magnet 
for  talent  and  a  place  where  the  leaders  of 
the  future  will  grow  and  develop." 

Terry  Sanford  came  to  Duke  during  a  diffi- 
cult period.  The  Vietnam  War  was  produc- 
ing student  protest  at  campuses  around  the 
country,  including  Duke.  Knight  had  left 
under  a  cloud  in  1969  after  black  students 
occupied  Allen  Building,  and  police  had 
used  tear  gas  on  campus  to  combat  rebellious 
students.  Many  students  considered  Knight 
the  henchman  of  an  authoritarian  society. 
As  one  writer  put  it  at  the  time,  "The  groves 
of  academe... have  become  a  forest  of  buzz 
saws."  Still  others  felt  that  the  social  unrest 
of  the  period  demanded  less  intellectual 
leadership  and  more  political  savvy  from 
university  presidents. 

As  a  former  North  Carolina  governor  (from 
1961  to  1965),  Sanford  was  sure  of  his  politi- 
cal skills.  But  running  a  university  was  some- 
thing different.  Concerned  he  might  meet 
Knight's  fate,  Sanford  obtained  permission 
from  the  Duke  trustees  for  an  early  paid  sab- 
batical leave  if  he  struck  out.  "I  wouldn't 
have  come  here  without  any  sense  of  protec- 
tion," he  says,  "because  I  didn't  know  I  could 
make  it  in  this  kind  of  atmosphere,  and  I 
didn't  have  the  financial  resources  just  to 
walk  off  the  job." 

While  many  students  welcomed  Sanford 
as  president,  key  leaders  were  wary.  The  stu- 


dent body  president  refused  to  participate  in 
Sanford's  inauguration  ceremony.  The  editor 
of  The  Chronicle,  fearing  "co-option," 
avoided  meetings  with  Sanford. 

Instead  of  a  party  in  his  honor,  Sanford 
faced  a  crisis  almost  as  soon  as  he  began 
work.  His  cool  handling  of  it  pleased  the 
faculty  and  trustees  and  was  an  important 
step  in  building  his  close  relationship  with 
the  students.  Protesting  President  Nixon's 
invasion  of  Cambodia  and  the  National 
Guard  shootings  at  Kent  State  University, 
Duke  students  blocked  the  traffic  circle  on 
West  Campus.  Sanford  faced  the  possibility 
of  calling  the  police  to  the  campus  for  the 
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second  year  in  a  row,  which  he  was  deter- 
mined not  to  do.  Seizing  a  bullhorn,  Sanford 
told  the  students  they  had  reason  to  protest. 
But,  he  said,  "Don't  fight  us.  Let  us  all  fight 
Washington  together."  When  the  students 
said  they  were  going  to  occupy  Allen  Build- 
ing, Sanford  responded,  "Great.  If  you're 
going  to  occupy  Allen  Building,  take  me 
with  you  because  I've  been  trying  to  occupy 
it  for  a  month."  Sanford  persuaded  the  stu- 
dents to  go  to  Page  Auditorium,  "where  I'd 
tell  them  what  I  thought  we  ought  to  do,"  he 
remembered  in  a  1978  Alumni  Register  inter- 
view with  James  David  Barber.  "Not  that  I 
knew.  But  they  did  come." 

Sanford  built  the  confidence  of  the  uni- 
versity community  enough  to  make  changes 
that  would  have  been  unheard  of  just  a  few 
years  earlier— notably  the  merging  of  Duke's 
men's  and  women's  colleges.  How  Sanford 
managed  it  is  not  easy  to  define.  "It's  easier 
for  me  to  describe  his  results  than  for  me  to 
know  how  he  does  it,"  admits  former  trustee 
chairman  Charles  Wade  Jr.  '38.  "He  has  great 
instincts,  tremendous  instinct  to  know 
which  way  to  go."  Using  his  political  skills, 
Sanford  can  be  persuasive,  and  he  knows 
how  to  avoid  roadblocks.  "To  exercise  leader- 


ship," says  Alex  McMahon,  "to  make  sure  it's 
successful,  you  have  to  know  how  to  achieve 
consensus."  So  when  Sanford  wanted  to 
merge  the  Woman's  College  and  Trinity— a 
troubling  proposal  to  many  alumnae— he 
prepared  the  trustees,  alumni,  and  others 
ahead  of  time.  "I  made  a  number  of  visits 
around,  and  we  wrote  letters  and  articles  in 
the  alumni  publications,"  Sanford  says. 
"Doing  away  with  the  Woman's  College  meant 
some  other  things,  too:  It  meant  women  liv- 
ing on  both  campuses,  men  living  on  both 
campuses.  It  meant  what's  been  inappropri- 
ately designated  as  coed  dorms.  They're  not 
coed  dorms.  They  are  dorms  where  one  wing 
or  section  might  be  male  and  the  other 
female." 

The  merger  of  the  two  campuses  took  place 
in  1972 .  Joel  Fleishman  says  Sanford's  timing 
was  right,  as  other  prominent  universities 
were  going  coed  at  the  time.  In  the  end,  he 
says,  many  people  strongly  supported  the 
change  and  few  intensely  opposed  it.  "I  be- 
lieve," says  Sanford,  "if  you're  doing  what  is 
an  appropriate  course  of  action,  by  taking 
the  time  to  explain  it  and  answer  questions, 
there's  less  likelihood  of  a  problem." 

Sanford's  campaigns  for  the  presidency  in 
1972  and  1976  and  this  year  for  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  chairmanship  produced  mixed 
reactions  on  campus.  "I'm  jealous  enough 
about  Duke  that  I  think  it  deserves  top  prior- 
ity always  from  its  president,"  says  Robert 
Durden.  To  some  people,  Sanford  appeared 
too  interested  in  personal  advancement;  but 
others  believe  the  resulting  publicity  was 
good  for  Duke  and  say  Sanford  never  short- 
changed the  university.  Marty  November, 
president  of  the  Associated  Students  of  Duke 
University,  says  Sanford's  political  activities 
helped  give  Duke  a  national,  rather  than  a 
regional  reputation.  Sanford  creates  a  good 
impression,  November  believes,  causing 
people  to  conclude  that  "if  this  is  Duke  Uni- 
versity, then  Duke  University  must  be  all 
right." 

As  Sanford  sees  the  1976  campaign,  he 
didn't  hurt  Duke;  it  was  the  other  way 
around.  "I  didn't  use  Duke  because  I  could 
have  left  Duke.  Duke  defeated  me,  if  you 
want  to  know  the  truth  of  it.  If  I  had  been 
willing  to  leave  Duke  in  the  summer  of '75, 1 
would  have  taken  the  nomination  away  from 
[Jimmy]  Carter.  No  question.  I'm  a  better 
campaigner  than  Carter  is.  I  have  a  far  better 
record.  I  knew  far  more  people."  But  Sanford 
says  he  didn't  want  to  leave  Duke.  "We  had 
the  [Epoch]  fund-raising  campaign  going.  I 
wanted  to  devote  full  time  to  Duke  and  as 
much  time  as  I  could  to  the  primary." 

For  Sanford,  his  first  campaign,  in  1972,  is 
a  list  of  "if  onlys."  "If  [then  Governor]  Bob 
Scott  hadn't  insisted  on  knocking  me  down 
in  order  to  support  [Senator  Edmund] 
Muskie,  who  was  a  lost  cause  in  my  opinion. 
If  Muskie  hadn't  been  reluctant  to  release 


-Una  a«  has  Ten ;  Sasford  As 
goveraot,  -&z  pfesi^ent  oi  Duke 
University,  as  prince  citizen, 
Terry's  hallmark  has  been  his 
care  for  the  state  and  its  peo- 
ple and  his  courage  in  doing 
what  was  needed  for  both. 
Perhaps  his  most  lasting 
contribution  is  the  emphasis 
Terry  placed  on  education 
while  he  was  governor—  his 


living  for  all  citizens.  And,  his 
efforts  in  attracting  industry 
»nd  in  strengthening  agricul- 
ture helped  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  life  for  people  through- 
out the  state. 

Terry's  leadership  as  gover- 
nor was  important,  not  only 
in  relation  to  economic 
change,  but  also  in  social 
change.  Because  of  his  leader- 
ship and  the  work  of  his  Good 
Neighbor  Council,  North 
Carolina  moved  in  a  most 


Quality  Education  program. 
He  recognized  that  good, 
sound  educational  opportunity 
was  essential  for  every  child,  if 
that  child  and  if  the  state  were 
to  become  all  that  they  could 
be. 

He  backed  up  his  belief  in 
the  importance  of  education 
by  providing  additional  tax 
revenues  for  improvements  in 
the  public  schools,  in 
strengthening  the  community 
college  program,  and  in  his 
support  for  higher  education. 
His  vision  led  to  the  creation 
of  the  School  of  the  Arts  and 
the  Governor's  School  for 
gifted  and  talented  young 
North  Carolinians. 

The  emphasis  on  education, 
however,  was  not  an  end  in 
itself.  It  was  but  a  means  to  a 
better  way  of  life  for  the  peo- 
ple of  North  Carolina.  Terry 
realized  that  better-educated 
people  were  better  qualified 
for  the  types  of  jobs  being 
created,  that  those  jobs  would 
provide  better  standards  of 


positive  way  in  working  to- 
gether that  continues. 

Since  becoming  president  of 
Duke  University,  Terry  has 
continued  his  service  to  the 
state.  He  has  been  a  leader  in 
voicing  the  importance  of 
private  higher  education  to 
North  Carolina's  future  and  in 
establishing  a  new  partnership 
between  the  state  and  its  pri- 
vate colleges  and  universities. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  he 
will  continue  to  find  ways  of 
serving  North  Carolina  and  its 
people.  I  thank  him  for  all 
that  he  has  done  to  make  our 
state  what  it  is  today  and  for 
his  legacy  of  service,  which  is 
an  inspiration  to  all  North 
Carolinians. 

-Robert  B.  Jordan  III,  North 
Carolina  lieutenant  governor 


Over  the  past  fifteen 
years  there  is  no  single 
individual  who  has 
had  as  much  impact  on  the 
community  of  Durham  as 


Terry  Sanford. 

In  the  late  1960s,  Duke 
alumni  and  Durham  citizens 
were  gravely  concerned  about 
the  conditions  that  existed  on 
the  Duke  campus.  Students 
were  in  revolt  and  leadership 
was  hard  to  find.  The  presi- 
dent, Douglas  Knight, 
resigned. 

In  looking  for  a  new  Duke 
president,  the  search  commit- 
tee sought  and  found  a  strong 
leader— a  politician,  a  solid 
businessman,  and  a  person 
who  possessed  the  unique 
talent  of  gaining  the  immedi- 
ate respect  of  students, 
faculty,  and  alumni.  The  cam- 
pus calmed.  Under  Terry  the 
stage  was  set  for  building  an 
even  greater  institution.  Fif- 
teen years  later,  under  Terry's 
leadership,  Duke  is  strong 
financially,  and  it  is  recog- 
nized as  a  great  educational 
institution. 

Duke  is  Durham's  major 
economic  force.  Duke  is  also  a 
part  of  the  soul  and  con- 
science of  Durham.  Recogniz- 
ing the  significance  of  the 
interrelationship  of  Duke  and 
Durham,  Terry  shared  his 
talents  with  his  town.  He  in- 
volved himself  with  race  rela- 
tions and  helped  smooth  the 
waters.  He  directed  the  effort 
toward  getting  Durham 
named  an  All-America  City. 
He  promoted  the  arts  and  sup- 
ported the  Civic  Center.  In 
1983,  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce recognized  his  work  for 
Durham  and  awarded  him  its 
Civic  Honor  Award. 

Durham  is  extremely  proud 
that  Terry  Sanford  plans  to 
keep  his  home  here.  His 
generosity  will  be  ongoing, 
and  Durham  will  be  the  for- 
tunate and  happy  beneficiary 
of  his  great  talents.  Durham 
thanks  you,  Terry  Sanford. 
-James  R.  Hawkins  '49, 
LL.B.  '51,  secretary-treasurer, 
Allenton  Realtors;  former 
mayor  of  Durham 


'  hen  the  presidential 
search  committee  in 
1969  submitted 
Terry  Sanford's  name  to  the 
board  of  trustees,  it  did  so 
with  great  expectations  for  the 
vision  and  leadership  he  would 
bring  to  Duke.  Not  only  did 
he  exceed  those  expectations, 
he  added  unexpected 
strengths  in  fund  raising  and 
resource  reallocation  that  con- 
verted the  visions  to  reality. 
And  his  leadership  brought 
esprit  de  corps  within  the  uni- 
versity and  enhanced  reputa- 
tion beyond. 
-/.  Alex  McMahon  '42, 
trustee  emeritus 


Bob  Scott  and  North  Carolina  to  me.  And 
[Representative]  Shirley  Chisholm,  of 
course,  messed  up  the  black  vote  and  [lieu- 
tenant-governor candidate  Jim]  Hunt  and 
[adviser  and  strategist  Bert]  Bennett  thought 
I'd  gone  over  on  some  ego  trip.  In  other 
words,  I  didn't  get  home  support."  George 
Wallace  took  the  North  Carolina  presiden- 
tial primary  with  50  percent  of  the  vote.  San- 
ford was  second  with  37  percent. 

"The  exercise  of  leadership  is  a  risk-taking 
adventure,"  says  Alex  McMahon.  "Risk- 
taking  means  the  chance  for  error."  Terry 
Sanford  was  willing  to  take  risks,  says 
McMahon,  and  occasionally,  "Terry  would 
get  a  little  far  ahead."  The  best  example  of 
that  was  Sanford's  suggestion  in  1981  that 
Duke  consider  becoming  the  site  for  the 
Richard  Nixon  presidential  library.  Nixon  is 
a  1937  graduate  of  Duke's  law  school.  Bitterly 
dividing  the  university  community,  the 
library  proposal  was  Sanford's  most  contro- 
versial act  at  Duke.  "He  didn't  perceive,  and 
I  didn't,"  says  McMahon,  trustee  chairman  at 
the  time,  "the  great  furor  that  idea  was  going 
to  raise." 

Students,  faculty  members,  alumni,  and 
trustees  all  debated  whether  the  library 
would  be  a  good  idea.  Faculty  members  also 
debated  whether  Sanford  was  trying  to  push 
something  through  without  consulting 
them.  "We've  been  snookered  and  dealt  with 
heavy-handedly  by  a  very  shrewd  politician," 
said  biochemistry  professor  Samson  Gross  at 
the  time.  Today,  Sanford  agrees  he  proposed 
it  in  the  wrong  way.  "The  mistake  was  made 
in  not  proceeding  more  slowly,"  he  says.  The 
proposal  came  in  August,  when  professors 
and  students  were  on  vacation,  but  Sanford 
seemed  in  a  rush  for  a  decision.  "We  were 
somewhat  misled  by  Mr.  Nixon's  lawyer  in 
thinking  that  we  needed  to  give  to  them  an 
indication  of  whether  we  wanted  to  discuss 
this,  and  under  what  terms,  before  the  end  of 
September."  Nixon's  lawyer  left  Sanford  with 
the  impression  that  the  University  of  South- 
ern California  was  pressuring  Nixon  to  say  if 
he  wanted  the  library  there.  That  turned  out 
not  to  be  true. 

In  retrospect,  Sanford  says,  "I  would  have 
said,  'We  just  can't  do  business  in  the  sum- 
mertime, and  if  it's  got  to  be  decided  before 
we  get  back  with  everybody  in  place  to  talk 
about  it,  then  we  can't  discuss  it.'  But  not 
realizing  that  as  fully  as  I  should  have,  I  did 
prematurely  pose  the  question." 

After  the  initial  furor,  Sanford  was  quick 
to  endorse  a  faculty  resolution  banning  a 
museum  at  the  library.  That  provision  drew  a 
chilly  response  from  Nixon,  and  the  idea 
died.  So  have  many  of  the  hard  feelings. 
Still,  to  some  professors,  the  episode  showed 
that  their  position  in  the  university  is  fragile 
and  must  be  protected.  Sanford,  says  James 
David  Barber,  "for  the  moment  forgot  that 
it's  a  community  based  on  consent."  Aca- 


demic  Council  chairman  Lewin  sees  some 
good  fallout  from  the  controversy:  "Since  the 
Nixon  library,  the  role  of  the  faculty  has 
become  much  more  important  in  the  gov- 
ernance of  the  university." 

Sanford  still  believes  the  library  would 
have  been  good  for  Duke,  with  the  restric- 
tions the  university  would  have  imposed. 
And  he  doesn't  think  he  was  wrong  to  pro- 
pose it.  "Those  are  the  most  valuable  presi- 
dential papers  ever.  Historians  can't  consider 
the  Eisenhower  administration  without 
looking  at  the  Nixon  papers.  They  can't  con- 
sider the  McCarthy  episode  without  looking 
at  the  Nixon  papers.  They  can't  consider  the 
Kennedy  administration  without  looking  at 
the  Nixon  papers.  And  they  certainly  can't 
consider  the  opening  of  China  and  all  of  the 
important  things  that  happened  in  Nixon's 
administration  without  looking  at  the  Nixon 
papers,  to  say  nothing  of  looking  at  this 
gigantic  episode  of  a  president  resigning  in 
the  face  of  impeachment." 

Whatever  else  Terry  Sanford  has  done  at 
Duke,  the  close  relationship  he  has  de- 
veloped with  the  students,  and  the  loyalty 
they  return,  is  perhaps  his  most  outstanding 
achievement.  "His  approach  to  dealing  with 
students  must  be  a  model  to  every  other  uni- 
versity," says  Arie  Lewin.  Duke  students  have 
called  Sanford  "Uncle  Terry"  for  years.  And 
their  affection  for  him  means  he  departs  as 
an  honored  guest  at  student  parties  rather 
than  an  ignored  administrator.  He  has  put 
students  on  the  university  board  of  trustees 


As  Sanford  sees  the  1976 

campaign,  he  didn't  hurt 

Duke;  it  was  the  other 

way  around.  "If  I  had 

been  willing  to  leave 

Duke  in  the  summer  of 

75, 1  would  have  taken 

the  nomination  away 

from  Jimmy  Carter." 


and  turned  over  to  them  disposition  of  the 
halt-million  dollars  a  year  the  university 
collects  in  student  fees.  He  has  tried  to  be 
available  to  them,  offering  to  meet  students 
for  7:30  breakfasts  on  campus— an  hour  that 
discourages  frivolous  complaints.  Once  a 
month  he  meets  with  student  government 
leaders,  and  he  invites  every  freshman  to  a 
reception  at  the  president's  house. 

"He  has  one  of  the  most  open  of  open-door 
policies  I've  ever  heard  of  in  a  university 
president,"  according  to  ASDU  president 
November.  November  says  Sanford  has  been 
especially  effective  in  helping  students  gauge 


the  trustees.  But  he  has  not  given  away  the 
store.  In  1971,  he  flatly  rejected  a  student 
proposal  that  marijuana  use  on  campus  be 
treated  the  same  as  alcohol.  And  this  year, 
he  wouldn't  agree  to  cancel  classes  when  683 
students,  faculty  members,  and  alumni  sug- 
gested that  step  would  be  appropriate  if  the 
United  States  increased  its  military  involve- 
ment in  Central  America. 

Sanford  is  sometimes  chastiser,  too.  When 
Duke  students  received  unfavorable  publicity 
last  year  for  their  conduct  at  basketball 
games,  he  sent  them  "An  Avuncular  Letter" 
urging  them  to  clean  up  their  act.  "I  don't 
think  we  need  to  be  crude  and  obscene  to  be 
effectively  enthusiastic,"  he  wrote.  Then, 
"sort  of  on  impulse,"  he  signed  it  "Uncle 
Terry."  That  was  the  first  time  anyone  could 
remember  Sanford  calling  himself  Uncle 
Terry;  and  many  people,  including  Sanford's 
wife,  Margaret  Rose,  wondered  if  that  was 
wise.  But  students  say  it  worked  better  than  a 
standard  admonishment.  Game  conduct 
improved  right  away:  At  the  very  next  game, 
some  students  unfurled  a  banner  that  said, 
"Uncle  Terry,  We're  sorry.  The  devil  made  us 
do  it." 

Sanford  pays  close  attention  to  his  rela- 
tionship with  the  undergraduates,  but  says, 
"I  don't  think  I've  catered  to  anybody.  I  have 
always  tried  to  be  open,  and  I  think  by  being 
open  people  begin  to  trust  you  and  maybe 
excuse  your  mistakes  and  apologize  for  you 
and  maybe  support  you."  When  he  has  given 
power  to  students,  it's  because  they  have 
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THE  SANFORD  YEARS 


Terry  Sanford  begins  his 
first  full  day  as  president  by 
meeting  students  at  breakfast 
in  the  Union,  April  2. 

William  R.  Perkins  Library 
dedicated. 

A.  Hollins  Edens  Resi- 
dence Halls  dedicated. 

Medical  Research  Park 
completed. 


71 


Advisory  Committee  on 
ROTC  recommends  continu- 
ation, but  with  substantial 
modification,  of  ROTC 

Institute  of  Policy  Sciences 
and  Public  Affairs 
established. 

Pan  Africa  track  meet  held 
on  campus. 


cated  as  Edmund  M .  Cameron 
Indoor  Stadium. 

Student  membership  on 
the  board  of  trustees  initiated. 

Campus  chapters  formed  of 
American  Federation  of  State, 
County,  and  Municipal  Em- 
ployees and  International 
Union  oi  Operating  Engineers. 

Intramural  Building  com- 
pleted. 

Equal  Opportunity  Office 
established. 

Bookhout  Research  Labora- 
tory, Duke  University  Marine 
Laboratory,  completed. 

Merger  of  the 
Woman's 


College  and  Trinity  College 
into  Trinity  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences. 

University  Archives,  offi- 
cial repository  for  the  records 
and  history'  of  Duke,  estab- 
lished. 

Divinity  School  remodel- 
ing and  addition  dedicated. 
Aquatic  Center  dedicated. 
Sanford  announces  candi- 
dacy for  Democratic  nomi- 
ation  for  president. 

Continuing  Education 
Program,  begun  as  a  re- 
sponsibility of  the 
Woman's  College  in 
1969,  expanded  to  a 
university  program. 

Senior  Roscoe 
Trauger  wins  Rhodes 
Scholarship. 
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Engineering  School 
Annex  dedicated. 

Nursing  School  addition 
dedicated. 

Telephone-Communica- 
tions Building  completed. 

Eye  Center  dedicated;  later 
named  for  Joseph  A.C 
Wadsworth. 

Martin  Luther  King  Free- 
dom Games  track  meet  held 
on  campus. 

Epoch  Campaign,  produc- 
ing S135,316,(X)0  for  endow- 
ment, physical  facilities, 
and  miscellaneous  programs, 
launched. 

Seniors  John  Bowers, 
Robert  Brian  Rice,  and 
Michael  David  Waters  win 
Rhodes  Scholarships. 
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School  of  Forestry  renamed 
School  of  Forestry  and  Envi- 
ronmental Studies. 

Mary  Duke  Biddle  Music 
Building  dedicated. 

Main  entrance  to  Duke 
Hospital,  completed  in  1967, 
named  the  M.  Barnes 
Wood  hall  Building. 
Alex  H.  Sands 
Jr.  Research 
Building 
dedicated. 


Researchers  aboard  Marine 
Lab's  research  vessel  locate 
the  remains  ot  the  Monitor  off 
Cape  Hatteras,  a  story  that 
made  at  least  125  front  pages 
nationally. 

Soviet-American  track  meet 
held  on  campus. 

75 

Central  Campus  Apart- 
ments completed;  eating  and 
recreational  facilities  later 
added. 

freshman  Advising  Center 
begun;  later  expanded  as  Pre- 
Major  Advising  Center. 
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Medical  Center's  Seeley  G. 
Mudd  Building,  Communi- 
cations Center  and  Library 
dedicated. 

Edwin  L.  Jones  Cancer  Re- 
search Building  dedicated. 

Benjamin  N.  Duke  Memo- 
rial Flentrop  Organ  dedicated. 

Sanford  announces  candi- 
dacy for  Democratic  nomina- 
tion for  president. 

Tate  Armstrong  wins  gold 
medal  in  basketball  playing 
for  the  U.S.  Olympic  Basket- 
ball Team. 


Center  for  the  Study  of  Com- 
munications Policy,  initiated. 

78 

Baseball  field  named  John 
(Jack)  Wesley  Coombs  Field. 

Edwin  H.  Morris  Clinical 
Cancer  Research  Building 
dedicated. 

Searle  Center  for  Continu- 
ing Education  in  the  Health 
Sciences  dedicated. 

Revamped  Center  for  In- 
ternational Studies  provides 
impetus  for  dramatic  expan- 
sion of  study-abroad  programs. 

Pre-college  Program  begun 
to  assist  academically  ta- 
lented high  school  seniors 
with  credit-bearing  college 
courses. 

"Durham  First"  Civitan 
Club  speech  by  Sanford  in- 
augurates town-and-gown 
activities. 

Report  to  board  of  trustees, 
"Planning  for  the  Eighties," 
leads  to  effort  to  intensely 
evaluate  university  program; 
followed  by  "Directions  for 
Progress"  (1980)  and  "Imple- 
menting the  Recommenda- 
tions of  Directions  for  Pro- 
gress (1981). 

Basketball  team  wins  At 
lantic  Coast  Conference 
championship,  advances  to 


Basketball  team  wins  At- 
lantic Coast  Conference 
■    championship. 

Duke  paleontologist  Elwyn 
j    Simons  finds  30-million-year- 
i    old  fossils  of  Aegyptopithecus, 
identifying  it  as  the  oldest 
known  ancestor  of  the  pri- 
mate line  that  includes 
human;  story  brings  world- 
wide attention. 
Eugene  A.  Stead  Jr.  Build- 
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Renal  Dialysis  Center 
completed. 

Counseling  and  Psycho- 
logical Services,  university- 
wide  program  of  student  sup- 
port and  education,  initiated. 

Washington  PostTime  fel- 
lows Program  for  Visiting 
Journalists,  sponsored  by 


the  NCAA  final  four. 

American  Dance  Festival 
locates  in  Durham. 

Senior  Virginia  Ann  Sitz 
wins  a  Rhodes  Scholarship. 
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Lite  Invitational  Summer 
I    Games  held  on  campus  (again 
in  1982). 


ing,  formerly  Clinical  Re- 
search I  Building,  dedicated. 

Duke-Durham  breakfasts 
initiated. 

81 

World-record  hyperbaric 
dive  recorded  at  Duke's  hyper- 
baric chamber. 
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Fuqua  School  of  Business, 
named  after  benefactor  John 
Brooks  Fuqua,  dedicated. 

Mary  Lou  Williams  Center 
for  Black  Culture  dedicated. 

Anlyan  Tower  dedicated. 

Speech  by  Sanford  before 
Academic  Council,  "On 
Doing  the  Right  Thing," 
marks  80th  anniversary  of  the 
Bassett  Affair,  a  milestone  in 
academic  freedom. 

Partly  through  Sanford's  ef- 
forts, Durham  recognized  as 
All-American  City. 

Soccer  team,  in  third  year  of 
NCAA  post-season  play, 
brings  national  player-of-the- 
year  recognition  to  Mike 
Jeffries. 

Patent  rights  for  the  "arti- 
ficial gill,"  developed  by  Joseph 
and  Celia  Bonaventura  of 
Duke's  Marine  Laboratory, 
sold  for  $1  million. 


British-American  Festival, 
celebrating  400  years  of 
shared  cultural  heritage  from 
the  settlement  of  Roanoke 
Island,  North  Carolina,  in 
1584,  held  on  campus. 

Junior  Nancy  Hogshead 
wins  three  gold  medals  and 
one  silver  medal  swimming 
for  U.S.  Olympic  team. 

Nello  L.  Teer  Engineering 
Library  Building  dedicated; 
library  later  named  for  former 
engineering  dean 
Aleksandar  Sedmak  Vesic. 

Trinity  College  Gazebo  in 
Randolph  County,  North 
Carolina,  recognizing  the  ori- 
gins of  Duke  University  and 
Trinity  College,  dedicated. 

Lights  installed  in  Wallace 
Wade  Football  Stadium. 

Capital  Campaign  for  the 
Arts  and  Sciences,  seeking 
$200  million  for  endow- 
ment—the largest  such  drive 
in  Duke's  history— announced. 

New  Durham  Program  be- 
gun, under  co-chairmanship 


Duke  Hospital 
North  dedicated. 

Richard  M. 
Nixon 
Library 
proposal  de- 
bated; univer- 
sity's offer  of  an 
archival  repository, 
but  not  a  museum, 
later  rejected  by  Nixon. 

Discovery  of  ancient 
copy  of  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant  by  Duke  religion 
professors  Eric  and  Carol 
Meyers. 

Finch-Yeager  Building, 
which  includes  the  Duke 
University  Preventive  Ap- 
proach to  Cardiology 
(DUPAC)  facility  and  the 
Glenn  E.  "Ted"  Mann  Media 
Center,  completed. 

National  Science  Founda- 
tion's research  vessel  Cape 
Hatteras,  based  at  Marine 
Laboratory,  dedicated. 

Army  ROTC  program 
added. 

Duke  Chapel  Development 
Campaign  for  $2  million 
initiated. 

Institute  of  the  Arts  estab- 
lished to  integrate  courses 
with  performances,  exhibi- 
tions, and  visits  by  distin- 
guished artists. 

Sanford's  A  Danger  of  Demo- 
cracy, outlining  reform  of  the 
political  nominating  process, 
published. 

Duke  Talent  Identification 
Program  established  to  identi- 
fy and  educate  precocious 
youngsters. 

First  Duke  University  Com- 
puter Kamp  (DUCK),  a  pio- 
neering project  for  elementary 
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Honor  Code  presented  to 
the  university  by  the  Class  of 
1982. 

Sanford  initiates  "How  to 
Think  Straight"  series,  written 
by  Duke  faculty  members. 

Women's  Studies  Program 
established,  offering  courses, 
extracurricular  programs,  and 
research  support  as  well  as  a 
certificate  program. 


"An  Avuncular  Letter  to 
Duke  Students"  from  "Uncle 
Terry"  calling  on  students  to 
improve  their  basketball-game 
behavior,  distributed. 

Presidential  award  for  meri- 
torious achievement  among  bi- 
weekly employees  inaugurated. 

Varsity  competition  grows 
to  nine  teams  in  women's 
sports,  with  the  most  success- 
ful being  top-twenty  indivi- 
dual rankings  in  fencing  and 
tennis  in  AIAW  competition 
and  NCAA  postseason  play 
in  golf  and  volleyball. 

All-American  golfer  Mary 
Ann  Widman  earns  seventh- 
place  finish  in  the  NCAA 
championship,  highest  na- 
tional finish  ever  by  a  female 
athlete  at  Duke. 

Picture  of  Chiclette,  the  lit- 
tle lemur  at  Duke's  Primate 
Center,  gets  worldwide  media 
distribution. 

Nuclear  Magnetic  Re- 
sonance facility,  an  addition 
to  Duke  Hospital  North, 
completed. 


of  Terry  Sanford  and  George 
Watts  Hill. 

Master  of  arts  in  liberal 
studies  program  established. 
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First  Duke  University 
Alumni  Directory  published. 

Sanford  seeks  chairman- 
ship of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee. 

Institute  for  Statistics  and 
Decision  Sciences  approved, 
designed  to  direct  instruction 
in  statistics  and  decision 
sciences. 

Senior  Ursula  S.  Werner 
wins  a  Rhodes  Scholarship. 

Sanford  receives  Kappa 
Alpha  Psi's  C.  Eric  Lincoln 
Award  for  his  work  in  improv- 
ing race  relations. 

Graduate,  undergraduate, 
and  professional  degrees 
awarded  over  the  signature 
of  Terry  Sanford:  1970-84, 
35,088;  1985,  2,725  (esti- 
mated), for  a  grand  total  of 
37,813. 


deserved  it.  "They  can  make  almost  any  deci- 
sion as  wisely  as  it  can  be  made  anywhere 
else  if  they  stop  and  think  about  it."  And 
even  if  they  make  a  mistake,  he  says,  that  can 
be  beneficial.  "I  thoroughly  believe  that  the 
education  process  includes  making  mistakes." 

Putting  students  on  the  board  of  trustees 
has  worked  very  well,  Sanford  says.  "All  of 
the  things  we  have  done  I  wouldn't  describe 
as  permissive.  I  would  describe  as  the  kind  of 
freedom  that  ought  to  be  afforded  people  in  a 
setting  when  they  are  reaching  adulthood. 
The  theory  of  education  is  that  people— to 
do  the  things  that  they  must  do  as  adults— 
have  got  to  learn  to  discipline  themselves,  to 
set  their  own  standards,  to  conduct  their 
own  behavior."  Sanford,  however,  calls  the 
students  on  the  board  "young  trustees," 
rather  than  student  trustees,  because  he 
wants  to  erase  any  notion  that  they  represent 
a  constituency. 

"The  very  definition  'trustee'  means  that 
the  person  is  a  trustee  for  the  broad  interests 
of  the  institution,"  he  says.  Nevertheless, 
"the  biggest  complaint  about  the  trustees 
when  I  got  here  was  that  they  were  old,  rac- 
ist, imperialist,  and  capitalist,  meeting  in 
secrecy  to  do  in  the  students  and  faculty."  To 
try  to  disprove  that  notion,  he  shortly  opened 
meetings  to  students,  faculty  members,  and 
the  press.  But  he  agreed  with  some  critics 
that  the  board  had  too  many  people  with 
similar  backgrounds  and  outlooks.  One  cure 
would  be  young  trustees;  and  "the  best  place 
to  get  the  young  trustee  obviously  is  from  the 
student  body." 

Douglas  Knight,  Sanford's  predecessor, 
once  said  that  being  president  of  Duke  was 
like  being  a  "supplicant  with  beggar  bowl 
and  loincloth  standing  at  a  crossroads  while 
buffalo,  an  army,  and  a  herd  of  armadillos 
converge  upon  him."  To  Knight,  the  buffalo 
army,  and  armadillos  represented  students, 
alumni,  and  trustees.  Asked  about  Knight's 
metaphor,  Sanford  immediately  asks,  "Where 
was  the  faculty?" 

lb  be  sure,  many  faculty  members  believe, 
as  James  David  Barber  puts  it,  that  Sanford 
"has  fostered  a  kind  of  excellence  at  the  place. 
He  has  a  talent  for  letting  people  do  their 
thing  under  his  rather  loose  umbrella."  In 
addition,  says  Barber,  "Despite  our  disagree- 
ments with  Sanford,  he  has  been  ready  to 
include  in  the  community  people  who  were 
very  different  from  himself."  Joel  Fleishman 
says  some  faculty  members  "have  never  for- 
given Terry  Sanford  for  being  a  political 
president."  As  Sanford  sees  it,  some  tension 
between  the  faculty  and  the  university  presi- 
dent is  natural.  "Certainly,  I  expect  to  be  seen 
to  some  extent  as  the  enemy.  After  all,  I  allo- 
cate the  resources.  I've  tried  to  acknowledge 
in  the  allocation  of  all  resources  that  the 
most  important  thing  Duke  can  do  is  to  build 
a  faculty  ever  increasing  in  excellence.  The 
kind  of  faculty  you  have  is  the  kind  of  univer- 
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The  wife  of  a  former  president  of 
Scripps  College  once  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  her  husband  saying,  "Dear 
John:  I  don't  know  what  my  posi- 
tion is  with  the  college.  I  just  wonder  now  if 
I  dropped  dead  in  the  foyer  in  a  receiving 
line,  would  you  appoint  a  search  committee 
to  replace  me?" 

Margaret  Rose  Sanford  tells  the  story  in  a 
spirit  of  good-humored  feminism.  Over  the 
years,  as  she  worked  to  define  her  role  at 
Duke,  she  has  found  a  welcome  camaraderie 
among  her  peers— the  spouses  of  other  uni- 
versity presidents  who  are  organized  under 
the  umbrella  of  the  Association  of  American 
Universities.  "I  told  [the  just-retired  senior 
vice  president]  Chuck  Huestis  that  I've  finally 
figured  this  thing  out.  He  owes  me  $85,000, 
if  not  more,  for  what  I've  done  over  the  years!" 
Despite  her  tongue-in-cheek  accounting, 
she  is  clearly  proud  of  her  work  alongside  her 
husband. 

Known  as  a  facile  hostess,  equally  at  ease 
with  small  groups  and  great  crowds  of  people, 
she  is  a  spirited  conversationalist  and  an 
attentive  listener.  She  is  inquisitive,  disarm- 
ingly  candid,  a  little  mischievous,  and 
decidedly  Southern.  Her  diction  betrays  her 
Kentucky  upbringing:  The  name  Terry 
comes  out  sounding  somethiisg  like  "Tuny." 
And  there  is  plenty  of  affection  behind  that 
pronunciation. 

"My  first  impression  of  Terry?  Well,  I 
thought  he  was  a  pretty  steady  fellow,"  she 
says  seriously.  "I  was  dating  other  people- 
one  or  two  kind  of  'hot  and  heavy,'  I  guess 


you'd  say— and  then  in  my  last  year  at  Caro- 
lina, we  started  going  together.  That  spring 
really  did  it.  When  my  aunt  came  down  for 
my  graduation,  Terry  met  her  at  the  bus  sta- 
tion. She  said,  'Rose!  Why  haven't  you  told 
me  about  this  boy?  I'm  a  good  judge  of  char- 
acter, you  know.'  She  thought  he  was  great." 

As  it  turned  out  of  course,  the  law  student 
from  Laurinburg  was  not  to  be  the  big  fish 
that  got  away.  Terry  and  Margaret  Rose  were 
married  within  the  year— in  1942. 

Hopkinsville  is  in  southwestern  Kentucky. 
In  1918,  the  year  Margaret  Rose  Knight  was 
bom,  the  town  was  an  agricultural  and  rail 
center  with  a  population  just  under  10,000. 
Raised  on  a  farm,  Margaret  Rose  had  her  own 
ambitions.  She  aspired  to  be  an  actress.  At 
the  age  of  15  when  both  her  parents  died ,  she 
was  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  her 
outspoken  aunt.  Shortly  thereafter,  her  older 
brother  and  only  sibling  received  an  appoint- 
ment to  West  Point,  and  Margaret  Rose  deter- 
mined that  she  too  would  go  to  college.  After 
two  years  at  Christian  College— a  small  girls' 
school  in  Columbia,  Missouri— she  was 
accepted  at  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina. She  had  been  attracted  to  Carolina  by 
the  Playmakers  Repertory  Company  and  its 
distinguished  founder,  playwright  Paul 
Green. 

"I  wanted  to  act,  but  my  aunt  kept  drilling 
into  me  that  I  needed  to  study  something 
that  I  could  support  myself  with,  so  I  majored 
in  English."  Later,  during  World  War  II, 
Margaret  Rose  did  teach  English  back  home 
in  Kentucky  while  Terry  served  as  a  para- 
trooper in  Europe. 

After  the  war,  the  Sanfords  returned  to 
Chapel  Hill  so  Terry  could  finish  his  law 
degree.  At  the  time,  it  was  beyond  Margaret 
Rose  Sanford's  wildest  dreams  that  she  would 
end  up  in  the  North  Carolina  Governor's 
Mansion  or  that  she  would  work  for  fifteen 
years  as  an  advocate  for  "that  other  school 
down  the  road  from  Chapel  Hill." 

"What  did  we  think  of  Duke  back  then? 
Not  much.  That's  terrible,  isn't  it?  Well,  we 
just  didn't." 

Terry  worked  as  the  protege  of  Albert 
Coates,  founder  of  the  UNC  Institute  of 
Government.  By  coincidence,  the  Sanfords 
lived  in  an  apartment  on  North  Street  on 
the  floor  above  another  young  couple  who 
would  also  go  on  to  influence  the  course  of 
both  government  and  education  in  North 
Carolina:  Bill  and  Ida  Friday.  William  Friday 
became  president  of  the  University  System 
of  North  Carolina  in  1956  at  the  age  36.  He 
will  retire  next  year. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  Margaret 
Rose  got  her  first  taste  of  the  administrative 
workings  of  higher  education.  She  worked  as 
assistant  to  Catherine  Carmichael,  dean  of 
women  at  UNC.  "We  had  a  neat  little  apart- 
ment and  lots  of  old  friends.  I  took  organ  les- 
sons and  we  had  clubs,  we  played  bridge.  We 


had  a  grand  time." 

In  1948,  the  Sanfords  moved  to  Fayette- 
ville,  North  Carolina,  where  Terry  set  up  his 
first  law  office  and  immediately  plunged  into 
politics.  "During  that  time  I  was  what  you'd 
call  a  homemaker.  I  didn't  feel  like  I  needed 
to  be  working  outside  the  home.  We  bought 
a  little  house  on  a  dead-end  street.  The 
school  was  just  up  the  road  on  the  corner." 
Here  the  Sanfords  began  their  family.  They 
have  two  children:  Betsy,  who  is  now  36  and 
works  in  a  law  office  in  Durham,  and  Terry 
Jr.,  32,  a  Durham  real  estate  developer. 

"I  never  did  work  anymore  until  I  got  here." 
Margaret  Rose  Sanford  nods  her  head  in  the 
direction  of  the  Duke  campus,  which  is 
about  a  mile  from  the  contemporary  ranch 
house  the  Sanfords  built  four  years  ago  for 
their  retirement. 

Of  course,  Margaret  Rose  did  work  during 
those  years  of  her  husband's  rise  to  political 
prominence  and  long  before  Duke  entered 
the  picture.  Ask  her  today,  and  she'll  plainly 
tell  you  she's  glad  the  days  of  elected  office 
are  most  likely  over.  "I  guess  I  was  shocked 
when  he  ran  for  something  the  first  time  and 
was  elected  president  of  the  North  Carolina 
Young  Democrats.  I  didn't  even  go  to  the 
convention.  It  has  always  been  this  way  with 
me.  I'd  say,  'Oh  Terry,  don't  do  that.  Don't  run 
for  governor.'  I  always  give  him  bad  advice." 
She  laughs.  "And  he'd  say,  'Everything's  going 
to  be  fine.'  I  did  a  lot  of  campaigning  when 
he  ran  for  governor.  I'd  get  on  that  Piedmont 
Airlines  plane  and  come  in  at  midnight  by 
myself.  And  then  we  won!  Next  thing  I  knew 
I  had  to  start  worrying  about  moving  to 
Raleigh  and  living  in  that  big  house." 

In  1969,  after  Terry's  gubernatorial  term 
was  finished  and  he  had  expanded  his  law 
practice  into  Raleigh,  Margaret  Rose  re- 
ceived a  long-distance  call  from  her  hus- 


band. "Terry  said,  'I  want  to  talk  to  you  about 
this.  I've  either  got  to  take  my  name  off  the 
list  or  if  I'm  asked  to  be  the  president  of 
Duke,  I'll  have  to  accept  it.  What  do  you 
think?'  I  told  him,  'Whatever  you  think  is  the 
right  thing  to  do.' 

"Then  little  Terry  called  me  up  from  Ashe- 
ville  [where  he  was  in  private  school).  He 
had  heard  about  it  on  the  news.  He  was  just 
about  to  cry,  saying,  'Mama!  Is  he  going  to  do 
it?  Don't  let  him  do  it,  Mama.  Don't  let  him 
go  to  Duke!'  And  the  next  day  it  was  official. 
We  were  going  to  Durham." 

The  Duke  years  have  produced  dozens  of 
memorable  university  functions  for  the 
Sanfords.  Among  Margaret  Rose's  favorites: 
a  reception  for  pianist  Arthur  Rubinstein,  a 
dinner  for  violinist  Isaac  Stern,  and  meet- 
ings with  Grace  Kelly  and  Beverly  Sills.  She 
talks  effusively  about  a  1975  trip  to  China 
with  a  delegation  of  students,  faculty  mem- 
bers, and  administrators  from  Duke.  "Terry 
really  had  to  push  me  on  that  plane,"  she 
says;  but  she  ended  up  finding  the  experi- 
ence "the  most  fantastic  thing."  Having 
regularly  entertained  Duke's  athletic  teams 
in  her  home,  she  also  looks  back  to  Duke's 
participation  in  the  NCAA  finals  as  capping 
an  "exciting  year." 

In  1976,  as  he  had  done  four  years  earlier, 
Terry  Sanford  declared  his  candidacy  for  the 
Democratic  Party's  nomination  for  presi- 
dent. "Now  that  was  rough,"  says  Margaret 
Rose.  "He  was  gone  all  the  time,  and  there 
were  all  kinds  of  people  in  and  out  of  the 
house.  My  reaction  to  it  all  was  not  too  good, 
I'm  afraid.  Maybe  I  was  not  as  loyal  as  I 
should  have  been.  You  know  about  the  time 
Terry  was  making  that  stab  at  the  presidency, 
Oral  Roberts  came  to  have  a  look  at  the 
Duke  Medical  Center.  He  was  an  interesting 
and  attractive  man,  really.  Anyway,  he  gave 
me  a  little  sign  that  said  'Expect  a  miracle.'  I 
put  it  in  the  house,  but  the  miracle  never 
happened." 

It  is  clear  that  she  was  not  exactly  eager  to 
picture  herself  in  the  White  House:  The 
modern  residence  that  she  lived  in  as  the 
First  Lady  of  Duke  was  problem  enough.  The 
official  president's  house  at  Duke  has  four 
levels,  eight  bedrooms,  eleven  bathrooms, 
and  seventeen  telephones.  "I  had  to  learn 
how  to  live  there.  There  was  no  privacy.  I 
couldn't  eat  breakfast  in  my  bathrobe  with- 
out being  seen.  And  all  the  furniture  is  built 
in.  The  only  furniture  we  had  there  that  was 
ours  was  one  dresser,  a  china  cabinet,  and  my 
secretary  desk.  The  rest  was  in  storage." 

What  would  Terry  say  about  her  contribu- 
tions? "Oh,  he'd  probably  be  real  nice  and  say 
that  I've  been  a  big  help  to  him.  The  only 
thing  I  can  say  is  that  I'm  pretty  good  with 
people,  pretty  outgoing.  Forty-some  years  is  a 
long  time,  and  we're  still  hanging  in  there.  I 
think  he  thinks  I've  done  pretty  well."  ■ 
—  Georgann  Eubanks  76 


sity  you're  going  to  have." 

When  he  came  to  Duke  in  1970,  Terry 
Sanford  said  a  person  should  be  a  university 
president  for  only  about  five  years.  He  stayed 
fifteen.  "At  the  end  of  five  years,"  Sanford 
says,  "I'd  done  about  what  most  people  per- 
ceived I'd  come  here  to  do.  You  know,  we  had 
everything  running  smoothly  and  alumni 
fairly  happy  again.  Well,  five  became  six, 
and  of  course  there  was  another  challenge- 
that  we  hadn't  yet  proven  that  we  could  raise 
money."  So  he  stayed  a  little  longer,  thinking 
he  would  quit  when  he  was  65 .  But  that  came 
in  1982,  and  "it  wasn't  a  good  time  to  turn 
over  the  reins.  So  I  said  three  more  years.  So 
that's  how  it  got  to  be  closer  to  sixteen  in- 
stead of  five.  You  might  also  read  into  that 
that  I  liked  it." 

Sanford  leaves  a  university  that  seems 
more  sure  of  itself  than  when  he  came,  and 
certainly  a  lot  less  turbulent.  But  he  recog- 
nizes problems.  For  example,  the  number  of 
North  Carolina  students  at  Duke  is  down 
from  20  percent  of  the  student  body  in  1967 
to  12  percent  today.  One  reason  for  the  drop 
is  the  rising  cost  of  a  Duke  education.  "The 
private  universities  and  private  colleges  have 
suffered  greatly  by  the  rising  span  between 
their  tuition  and  state  tuition,  all  of  which 
has  been  caused  by  forces  beyond  the  control 
of  the  private  institutions."  State  legisla- 
tures, Sanford  says,  have  been  picking  up  the 
inflation  cost  for  state  schools.  Duke  does 
not  suffer  as  much  as  other  schools  from  the 
cost  differential  because  it  has  nationwide 
appeal,  he  says.  "A  Duke  degree  means  a 
great  deal  in  the  state  of  Washington,  just  as 
it  means  a  great  deal  in  the  state  of  Virginia." 
Duke's  applications  have  increased,  but  not 
from  North  Carolina,  "because  North  Caro- 
lina has  a  number  of  good  schools."  For  a 
North  Carolinian,  says  Sanford,  a  degree  from 
Duke  or  the  state  university  at  Chapel  Hill 
may  mean  about  the  same;  and  as  the  school 
with  lower  tuition,  Chapel  Hill  is  very  at- 
tractive—particularly for  "the  very  cream  of 
North  Carolina  students,"  who  can  compete 
for  the  Morehead  scholarships. 

Last  fall,  Duke  began  an  effort  to  recruit 
North  Carolina  students  aggressively,  relying 
to  a  considerable  extent  on  the  network  of 
alumni.  "We  need  to  protect  our  home  base," 
Sanford  says.  "We  simply  can't  cut  ourselves 
off  and  be  an  alien  where  we  live." 

Sanford  believes  Duke  has  done  as  well  as 
anyone  else  in  attracting  minority  students, 
but  needs  to  keep  striving.  "I  would  consider 
race  relations  in  the  category  of  an  improving 
situation,  not  a  success.  This  battle  is  never- 
ending  and  certainly  hasn't  been  won  yet. 
People  still  come  with  racial  prejudice,  and 
somehow  liberal  education  is  supposed  to 
diminish  your  pre-existing  prejudices."  To 
help  change  such  attitudes,  Sanford  has 
written  letters  and  booklets  on  prejudice  and 
sent  them  to  the  student  body.  This  spring 
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he  received  the  C.  Eric  Lincoln  Award,  given 
by  the  campus  chapter  of  Kappa  Alpha  Psi,  a 
historically  black  fraternity,  to  honor  his 
work  as  a  "role  model  for  aspiring  human  citi- 
zens." In  his  address  at  the  award  ceremony, 
St.  Augustine's  College  President  Prezell 
Robinson  noted  that  "a  president  of  a  univer- 
sity is  seldom  recognized  in  this  area." 
Sanford,  said  Robinson,  "took  his  stand 
facing  the  future,  when  others  moaned  the 
past." 

In  the  minds  of  many,  the  athletic  program 
has  been  only  a  qualified  success  under  San- 
ford. Despite  some  ups  and  downs,  basket- 
ball seems  healthy,  and  the  university  has 
been  almost  entirely  free  of  recruiting  scan- 
dal. But  sports  victories  are  hard  won  at 
Duke,  especially  on  the  football  field.  And 
under  Sanford,  Duke  has  fired  two  football 
coaches.  Recruiting  enough  quality  athletes 
has  been  a  major  problem. 

Says  Sanford:  "I've  had  this  philosophy 
about  Duke  University's  academic  standards 
in  recruiting  and  fielding  winning  teams. 
And  I'm  right.  Now,  I  haven't  been  proven 
right  in  football,  but  that's  not  because  the 
policy's  not  right.  The  policy  is  that  we  re- 
cruit nationwide,  that  we  recruit  only  stu- 
dents who  can  make  it  at  Duke."  Good 
athletes  do  get  special  consideration  in  the 
admissions  competition,  says  Sanford,  but 


Sanford  helped  wrench 
Duke  into  the  20th 

century,  positioning  the 

school  as  a  truly  national 
university— one  of  the 

nations  "hot  colleges,"  a 

place  where  students 

want  to  go. 


admissions  officials  make  the  final  decisions. 
"It's  a  professional  decision,  and  the  coach 
can't  interfere  with  it  and  nobody  else  will 
interfere  with  it."  The  policy  significantly 
reduces  the  recruiting  pool  for  football 
players.  But  Sanford  sees  a  virtue  in  it  where 
others  see  a  drawback.  "We've  got  the  best 
recruiting  situation  in  the  country.  There  are 
plenty  of  people  out  there  who  can  make  it  at 
Duke  who  are  very  good  athletes.  Because 
they're  outstanding  athletes  with  interests  in 
the  athletic  and  academic  strengths  alike  of 


a  campus,  Yale  and  Brown  and  Harvard  can't 
compete  for  them.  In  attracting  student- 
athletes,  the  only  schools  we  really  compete 
with— now  this  may  not  be  literally  true— are 
Notre  Dame  and  Stanford.  Well,  there  are 
plenty  for  all  three  of  us." 

Sanford  attends  many  games,  and  sees 
extracurricular  life  as  a  legitimate  part  of  uni- 
versity life.  In  his  earlier  Alumni  Register 
interview  with  James  David  Barber,  he  said, 
"I  don't  think  we  have  the  right  degree  of 
intellectual  community  here."  Somehow,  he 
went  on,  "the  community  is  not  quite  of  the 
scholars  and  the  scholars  aren't  quite  into 
the  university  community."  But  Sanford  feels 
much  better  about  that  community  today, 
and  is  wary  of  emphasizing  scholarship  to  the 
point  where  extracurricular  life  all  but 
vanishes:  "I  don't  want  people  walking  across 
the  campus  all  the  time  talking  about 
Chaucer  when  they  could  be  talking  about 
the  Maryland  game.  I  mean  that  it's  artifi- 
cial, and  we  don't  want  a  bunch  of  nerds.  We 
want  a  bunch  of  well-educated  citizens.  I 
think  we've  got  a  very  wholesome,  healthy 
intellectual  atmosphere  here." 

Because  of  overcrowded  dorms,  students 
have  noted  a  need  for  improvement  in  Duke's 
residential  atmosphere.  Duke  has  been  ad- 
mitting more  students  than  it  can  comforta- 
bly  house,   says  ASDU   president   Marty 
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November,  despite  administration  promises 
to  limit  the  numbers.  A  new  residential  col- 
lege for  East  Campus— with  housing  for 
about  400  students  and  for  some  professors,  a 
cafeteria,  and  seminar  and  lounge  areas— is 
under  discussion.  November  credits  Sanford 
with  pushing  the  idea. 

As  Sanford  sees  it,  the  next  big  push  for 
Duke— and  the  challenge  to  his  successor, 
Duke  chancellor  H.  Keith  H.  Brodie— is  to 
enhance  the  academic  base.  Within  the 
next  ten  years,  retirements  will  create 
numerous  faculty  openings.  "We  are  going  to 
have  more  vacancies  in  the  faculty  than  at 
any  time  since  Duke  became  a  university," 
Sanford  says.  "We've  got  an  outstanding 
faculty.  But  here  we  could  have  one  the  equal 
of  any,  and  so  that's  the  big  test."  To  replace 
retiring  professors  with  the  best  and  brightest 
candidates  available,  and  to  nourish  the  arts 
and  sciences  generally,  the  university  has 
launched  a  $200-million  capital  campaign. 
Joel  Fleishman  is  the  campaign  chairman. 

To  Sanford,  this  boost  for  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences is  fundamental.  "It's  so  easy,  compara- 
tively, to  get  money  for  the  professional 
schools."  The  challenge  is  greater  with  the 
arts  and  sciences.  "They  aren't  as  glamorous 
as  a  business  school,  but  they're  far  more 
important.  The  reason  for  our  having  a 
medical  school,  the  reason  for  our  having  a 
hospital,  is  the  fact  that  we've  got  a  univer- 
sity here."  And  the  heart  of  the  university,  he 
says,  is  the  arts  and  sciences.  "We  need  gentle- 
ness and  compassion  and  tolerance  and  sen- 
sitivity more  than  ever,"  Sanford  has  said. 
"And  so  all  of  these  civilizing  influences  of 
the  humanities  and  the  arts  are  more  import- 
ant now  than  they've  ever  been. 

"I  would  like  to  think  that  when  people 
graduate  from  Duke,  that  they  not  only  have 
the  intellectual  capacity  to  be  called  gradu- 
ates of  Duke,  that  they  not  only  have  the  in- 
quiring critical  mind  that  ought  to  come 
from  that,  that  they  not  only  have  the  disci- 
pline of  precise  work,  that  they  not  only 
have  sharpened  whatever  creative  talents 
they  may  have  possessed,  that  they  not  only 
have  learned  to  deal  with  people  and  exert  a 
degree  of  leadership  that  ought  to  come  with 
being  a  Duke  graduate— but  beyond  all  those 
intellectual  things,  that  they  have  a  soul  and 
compassion  and  concern  to  make  creativity 
and  leadership  worthwhile." 

Despite  occasional  student  demonstra- 
tions, angry  alumni  who  draw  no  consola- 
tion from  sports  results,  the  Nixon  library 
that  never  was,  and  faculty  members  furious 
at  perceived  power  grabs,  Sanford  says,  "I 
barely  had  an  unpleasant  moment  here." 
Being  president  of  Duke  is  "one  of  the  most 
pleasant  jobs  in  the  world,  and  one  of  the 
most  satisfying."  ■ 

Arthur  '64  is  the  Washington  correspondent  for  the 
Charlotte  Observer. 


Terry  Sanford  has  for 
decades  been  recog- 
nized as  a  leader  of 
uncommon  skill  and  effec- 
tiveness. Universities,  with 
their  diverse  significant  con- 
stituencies, are  difficult  to 
lead;  change  and  broad  com- 
mitment to  specific  goals  can 
be  particularly  elusive  in  the 
university  environment.  Duke 
University's  notable  progress 
during  the  Sanford  years  is  an 
eloquent  statement  of  Presi- 
dent Sanford's  leadership. 

Duke's  trustees  during  the 
Sanford  years  have  observed 
many  qualities  which  are  part 
of  Terry  Sanford's  remarkable 
leadership.  I  think  particularly 
of  three: 

Courage:  President  Sanford 
has  had  the  courage  to  com- 
mit himself  and  the  university 
to  bold  initiatives.  He  has 
understood  that  the  university 
could  not  and  should  not  wait 
for  complete  consensus.  The 
Institute  of  Policy  Sciences 
and  Public  Affairs  and  the 
Bryan  University  Center  are 
only  two  examples  of  the 
results  of  this  courage. 

Broad  concerns:  In  no  sense 
has  Terry  Sanford  been  a 
single-constituency  or  a 
single-issue  president.  The 
genuine  interest  of  "Uncle 
Terry"  for  the  Duke  under- 
graduate is  legendary.  (It  is 
also  accurate.)  Equally  gen- 
uine, however,  have  been  his 
concerns  for  other  elements 
of  the  university,  ranging  from 
the  development  of  the  Fuqua 
School  of  Business  to  the 
encouragement  of  pioneering 
research  and  quality  care  of 
patients  at  the  Duke  Medical 
Center 

Interest  in  people:  Terry 
Sanford  has  not  been  a  remote 
leader;  he  has  not  allowed  the 


president's  office  to  be  a  place 
of  seclusion.  His  example  has 
made  Duke  a  more  open  and 
humane  institution. 

The  Sanford  legacy  at  Duke 
is  clearly  a  positive  and  lasting 
one.  Its  measurement  is  not 
solely  in  terms  of  tangible 
results.  Duke  University  today 
is  confident  in  its  mission  and 
vigorous  in  its  actions.  This  is 
a  direct  reflection  of  Terry 
Sanford.  There  could  not  be  a 
more  important  legacy. 
-L.  Ned  Williams  Jr.  '58J.D. 
'61,  chairman,  Duke  Univer- 
sity Board  of  Trustees 


'  hen  the  Presidential 
Search  Committee 
in  late  1969  advised 
that  Terry  Sanford  was  among 
the  three  finalists,  I  was 
tempted  to  tell  them  to  stop 
there.  I  had  advised  and 
"worked"  for  Mr.  Sanford  dur- 
ing his  distinguished  gover- 
norship; and  I  had  a  feeling 
that  his  style  of  leadership,  his 
liberal  and  enlightened  atti- 
tude toward  students,  race, 
and  religion  would  be  import- 
ant factors  in  the  presidency 
of  Duke. 

We  talked,  as  I  did  to  all 
three  candidates,  before  the 
names  were  presented  to  the 
trustees.  He  asked  me  a  lot  of 
questions  about  the  past  and 
the  future  and  about  the 
major  "influences"  at  Duke.  I 
admired  his  candor  and  his 
insights  into  the  difficulties  he 
would  face;  and  we  agreed 
that  he  should  consider  the 
position  only  if  he  felt  the  full 
and  enthusiastic  support  of 
the  trustees. 

We  both  joyfully  felt  that 
support  at  the  December  trus- 
tees meeting.  Afterwards,  just 
chatting,  I  asked  how  he  felt 
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about  having  attended  the 
University  of  North  Carolina, 
to  which  he  replied,  "I  never 
look  back."  The  significance 
of  that  philosophy,  I  think, 
has  characterized  him  as  an 
administrator.  He  has  never 
long  delayed  a  decision  to  see 
if  the  future  fitted  the  past. 
Innovation  has  been  his  strong 
suit:  Do  it  because  it's  right 
and  good— not  because  it's 
easy  and  safe! 

As  chairman  of  the  trustees 
at  the  time  of  his  selection,  I 
take  inordinate  and,  perhaps, 
pardonable  pride  in  the  trus- 
tees, the  search  committee, 
and  in  my  own  enthusiasm  for 
his  appointment. 

I  believe  that  history  already 
"says"  that  he  has  been  a  great 
president  of  Duke  University. 
-Charles  B.  Wade  Jr.  '38, 
trustee  emeritus 


It  has  been  said  that  to  live 
life  usefully  in  service  to 
others  and  for  their  crea- 
tive self-fulfillment  is  to  live  at 
our  best.  Terry  Sanford  has 
lived  at  his  full  power  and  at 
his  best  for  all  of  his  years  of 
public  service,  and  by  doing 
so  has  made  our  lives  more 
productive  and  our  society  a 
better  and  happier  one. 
Terry  and  I  have  been 
friends  and  colleagues  for  four 
decades.  You  get  to  know 
something  about  a  person 
over  such  a  span  of  time.  He  is 
first  a  teacher,  and  his  com- 
mitment to  education  caused 
him  to  lead  our  country  in 
qualitative  educational  im- 
provement of  the  public 
schools.  He  believes  that 
individuals  will  achieve  if  only 
given  the  opportunity,  and 
that  belief  reached  full  flower 
in  the  wonderful  North 
Carolina  School  of  the  Arts 
which  he  established. 

He  has  given  back  to  his 
beloved  state  and  its  institu- 
tions much  of  himself  and  his 
energies  and,  thereby,  exem- 
plified his  belief  in  the  import- 
ance of  public  service  by  all 
citizens.  By  every  measure  he 
is  a  proven  and  worthy  leader 
to  whom  all  North  Carolinians 
owe  much. 

Terry  Sanford  and  his  dear 
wife,  Margaret  Rose,  are  not 
going  to  ride  off  into  the  sun- 
set—far from  it.  We  celebrate 
their  great  years  of  splendid 
leadership  of  Duke  University, 
and  we  rejoice  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  we  shall  continue  to 
enjoy  their  good  works  and 
their  friendship  and  good  will 
for  many  years  to  come. 
-  William  Friday,  president, 
The  University  of  North 
Carolina 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION: 


EXAMINING  CONTENT  AND  PURPOSE 


Already  chastened  by  the  new  education  secretary  and 

national  studies,  colleges  and  universities  are  now  the 

target  of  federal  cutbacks  and  curriculum  reform. 


ew  England  had  just  suffered  a 
predictably  harsh  winter  in 
1982  when  Harvard  University 
announced  plans  to  remove  the 
ivy  from  its  historic  walls.  Although  aestheti- 
cally pleasing,  the  ivy  was  nonetheless 
deemed  perilous  to  the  structural  integrity  of 
the  buildings  it  had  adorned  for  centuries. 
Amid  the  scorn  of  many  and  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  some,  the  Ivy  League's  flagship  school 
was  methodically  shorn  of  its  ivy. 

Three  years  later,  in  the  wake  of  numerous 
reports  criticizing  higher  education  for  its 
lack  of  coherence,  the  vocationalizing  of  its 
curriculum,  and  its  failure  to  produce  well- 
rounded  graduates,  the  Harvard  incident  has 
become  a  metaphor  for  higher  education. 
American  colleges  and  universities  are  in  a 
period  of  unprecedented  critical  assessment, 
championed  by  outspoken  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation William  Bennett  and  punctuated  by 
proposals  for  sweeping  cutbacks  in  federal 
financial  aid.  Higher  education  now  stands 
exposed  and  vulnerable,  its  mission  in  ques- 
tion, its  accessibility  in  doubt.  On  campuses 
across  the  nation,  the  ivy  is  coming  off  the 
walls. 

Ironically,  the  most  audible  criticism  of 
higher  education  is  coming  from  within  the 


campuses  themselves.  Virtually  all  key  con- 
tributors to  three  recent  reports  on  the  status 
of  undergraduate  education  in  the  country's 
3,000  colleges  and  universities  are  either 
teachers,  scholars,  or  educational  administra- 
tors. The  reports,  conducted  by  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Colleges,  the  National 
Institute  of  Education,  and  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  all  point  to 
similar  educational  trouble  spots— an  increas- 
ing vocational  emphasis  that  favors  marketa- 
ble skills  over  the  humanities,  an  incoherent 
curriculum,  a  priority  on  research  skills  over 
teaching  skills,  the  lack  of  academic  plan- 
ning and  goal  assessment,  and  a  general  con- 
fusion within  the  college  community  as  to 
what  constitutes  an  educated  person. 

Heightening  public  awareness  of  the 
issues— and  in  what  many  educators  view  as 
unfortunate  timing— are  federal  budgetary 
revisions  that  could  put  a  sizable  dent  in 
financial  aid  for  college-bound  students.  The 
current  proposal,  a  compromise  between  the 
Reagan  administration  and  the  senate,  would 
limit  subsidized  Guaranteed  Student  Loans  to 
students  whose  families  earn  less  than 
$60,000  a  year,  and  cap  all  federal  aid  at 
$8,000  per  student.  Under  the  proposed  cap, 
student  earnings  and  the  expected  family 
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contributions  as  determined  by  financial  aid 
formulas  would  be  deducted  from  the  $8,000. 
The  current  round  of  proposed  budget  cuts 
would  trim  $836  million  from  student  finan- 
cial aid  next  year,  $1.05  billion  in  fiscal  1987 , 
and  $1.15  billion  in  fiscal  1988. 

The  educational  community's  self-evalua- 
tion supports  Secretary  Bennett's  stance  that 
the  humanities  are  under-emphasized  in  the 
contemporary  college  curriculum,  but  that's 
where  the  agreement  ends.  His  support  of  the 
Reagan  budgetary  cuts  in  financial  aid,  as 
well  as  his  now  infamous  "divestiture"  state- 
ment directed  to  college  students— give  up 
your  cars,  your  stereos,  and  your  spring  breaks 
in  Florida— stunned  the  educational  commu- 
nity. Bennett  fired  the  first  shot  in  what  some 
observers  believe  will  be  a  long-running  battle 
between  higher  education  and  government. 

The  extent  of  public  attention  being 
focused  on  higher  education  is  unprece- 
dented but  not  surprising,  says  Williams 
College  President  John  W.  Chandler  B.D. 
'52,  Ph.D.  '54.  "It  was  only  natural  that  the 
focus  would  shift  to  higher  education  follow- 
ing the  various  reports  of  the  last  three  years 
on  secondary  education.  They  stimulated 
the  question  of  whether  the  colleges  and 
universities  are  faring  any  better.  There  are 
more  students  in  the  colleges  and  universi- 
ties now  than  ever  before— some  12.5  mil- 
lion. And  with  taxpayer  support  being  so 
extensive,  practically  everybody  has  an  in- 
terest of  some  kind." 

Chandler's  observations  emerge  from  a 
unique  vantage  point:  He  will  retire  this 
summer  after  twelve  years  as  president  of 
Williams  College  and  immediately  assume 
the  presidency  of  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Colleges,  which  prepared  one  of  three 
recent  reports  on  higher  education.  Chand- 
ler is  acutely  aware  of  the  special  problems 
facing  private  colleges  during  a  period  of 
federal  budget-paring  that  critics  say  favors 
public  institutions.  His  perspective  is  in- 
fluenced by  his  imminent  leadership  of  the 
AAC,  the  primary  national  voice  for  the 
liberal  arts.  When  Chandler  was  a  member 
of  the  religion  faculty  at  Williams  in  the 
Fifties,  William  Bennett  was  one  of  his  stu- 
dents. He  remembers  Secretary  Bennett  as  a 
scholarship/work  study  student  at  the  highly 
selective,  private  college  in  quaint  Williams- 
town,  Massachusetts. 

"First,  let  me  say  that  academic  people— I 
among  them—  tend  to  be  hyperbolic  in  the 
way  we  talk  among  ourselves,"  says  Chandler. 
"We  are  very  self-critical,  and  sometimes  I 
think  there's  not  enough  attention  given  to 
the  way  we  sound  when  the  public  is  eaves- 
dropping on  us.  The  AAC  report  is  directed 
primarily  to  faculty  and  administrators.  The 
tone  of  it  is  something  like  the  tone  of  a 
faculty  meeting,  where  people  use  strong 
language  to  make  sure  they  are  being  heard. 
And  yet,  when  the  public  picks  that  up,  there 
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"As  students  began  to 
make  choices  related  to 
the  attractiveness  of  the 

job  market,  colleges 

began  to  vocationalize 

the  cumculum.w 

JOHN  W.  CHANDLER  B.D.'52,  Ph.D.M 

President-Elect, 

American  Association  of  Colleges 


is  an  alarming  quality  to  the  language." 

Among  the  most  strongly  worded  of  recent 
reports  on  higher  education,  the  AAC  ver- 
sion, titled  Integrity  in  the  College  Curricu- 
lum: A  Report  to  the  Academic  Community, 
refers  to  a  "crisis  in  American  education  as  it 
is  revealed  in  the  decay  in  the  college  course 
of  study  and  in  the  role  of  college  faculties  in 
creating  and  nurturing  that  decay."  It  cites 
the  "decline  and  devaluation"  of  the  under- 
graduate degree,  reflected  in  a  lack  of  literate 
college  graduates,  a  spate  of  remedial  pro- 
grams at  both  the  college  and  corporate 
level,  the  neglect  of  writing  skills,  and  foreign 
language  incompetence  "bordering  on  a 
national  embarrassment." 

"As  for  what  passes  as  a  college  curriculum, 
almost  anything  goes,"  the  report  says.  "We 
have  reached  a  point  at  which  we  are  more 
confident  about  the  length  of  a  college  edu- 
cation than  its  content  and  purpose... The 
nature  and  degree  of  [major]  concentration 
varies  widely  and  irrationally  from  college  to 
college... There  is  so  much  confusion  as  to 


the  mission  of  the  American  college  and 
university  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  be 
sure  why  a  student  should  take  a  particular 
program  of  courses.  Is  the  curriculum  an  in- 
vitation to  philosophic  and  intellectual 
growth  or  a  quick  exposure  to  the  skills  of  a 
particular  vocation?.. The  curriculum  has 
given  way  to  a  marketplace  philosophy;  it  is 
a  supermarket  where  students  are  shoppers 
and  professors  are  merchants  of  learning. 
Fads  and  fashions,  the  demands  of  popularity 
and  success,  enter  where  wisdom  and  experi- 
ence should  prevail." 

The  report  places  much  of  the  responsibil- 
ity for  curricular  improvement  on  faculty, 
and  urges  changes  in  graduate  education  to 
improve  the  teaching  abilities  of  future  col- 
lege faculty.  "During  the  long  years  of  work 
toward  the  doctoral  degree,"  the  report  says, 
"the  candidate  is  rarely,  if  ever,  introduced  to 
any  of  the  ingredients  that  make  up  the  art, 
the  science,  the  special  responsibilities  of 
teaching.  Yet,  the  major  career  option  for 
most  holders  of  the  Ph.D.  degree  is  full-time 
teaching  in  a  college  or  university." 

While  its  authors  propose  a  minimum  re- 
quired program  of  study  for  all  students,  the 
report  stresses  that  coherence  cannot  be  ob- 
tained from  a  set  of  required  subjects.  "We 
believe  that  there  are  methods  and  pro- 
cesses, modes  of  access  to  understanding  and 
judgment... How  subject  matter  is  experi- 
enced concerns  us  here."  The  AAC  recom- 
mends emphasis  on  inquiry,  abstract  logical 
thinking,  and  critical  analysis;  literacy; 
understanding  numerical  data;  historical 
consciousness;  science;  values;  arts;  inter- 
national and  multicultural  experiences;  and 
study  in  depth.  "Some  might  be  thought  of 
as  skills,  others  as  ways  of  growing  and  under- 
standing; we  think  that  all  of  them  are  basic 
to  a  coherent  undergraduate  education." 

Chandler,  who  did  not  participate  in  pre- 
paration of  the  AAC  report,  supports  its 
basic  themes,  although  he  questions  the 
report's  tone  of  doom.  "I  don't  regard  higher 
education  as  in  desperate  straits  with  regard 
to  curriculum.  I  do  think  there  has  been 
growing  incoherence  in  the  curriculum."  He 
does  share  the  report's  concern  about  voca- 
tionalization,  and  views  it  as  an  unfortunate 
evolution  in  the  definition  of  an  educated 
person. 

"A  large  part  of  the  evolution  has  been  in 
the  past  fifteen  years— since  about  1970— in 
which  there's  been  confusion  between  what 
I  would  regard  as  education  and  training," 
says  Chandler.  "When  the  economy  began 
to  slow  down  and  stagnate  and  that  stagna- 
tion became  a  serious  problem  with  the  oil 
embargo  in  1973  and  1974,  the  hiring  mar- 
ket for  college  graduates  became  much  less 
favorable  than  it  had  been  before.  That 
caused  college  students  to  start  looking  at 
their  course  choices  in  terms  of  marketabil- 
Continued  on  page  40 


ALUMNI 


REGISTER 


DISTINGUISHING 


Secretary  of  Transportation  Elizabeth 
Hanford  Dole  '58  received  the  Dis- 
tinguished Alumni  Award  at  com- 
mencement ceremonies  on  May  5. 

The  award,  established  by  the  General 
Alumni  Association  in  1982,  is  given  to 
alumni  who  have  distinguished  themselves 
by  contributions  made  in  their  own  fields  of 
work,  in  service  to  the  university,  or  in  the 
betterment  of  humanity.  Dole  was  selected 
from  thirty-three  nominations  submitted  by 
Duke  alumni,  students,  faculty  members,  and 
others.  Previous  winners  were  former  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  Juanita  Kreps  A.M.  '44, 
Ph.D.  '48  and  novelist  William  Styron  '47. 

Dole  was  born  in  Salisbury,  North  Caro- 
lina. While  at  Duke,  she  majored  in  political 
science,  and  was  elected  May  Queen,  presi- 
dent of  the  women's  student  government 
association,  and  to  membership  in  White 
Duchy  and  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  The  Chronicle 
named  her  "Leader  of  the  Year." 

She  received  a  master's  degree  in  education 
and  a  law  degree  from  Harvard  University, 
and  worked  briefly  as  a  lawyer  before  becom- 
ing a  staff  assistant  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  In  1969, 
she  was  named  director  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Consumer  Interests,  and 
then,  in  1971,  deputy  director  of  the  White 
House  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs.  She  was 
named  to  an  eight-year  term  as  a  commis- 
sioner of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in 
1973. 

Dole,  who  married  Kansas  Republican 
Senator  Robert  Dole  in  1975,  resigned  from 
her  FTC  position  in  1979  to  assist  her  hus- 
band in  his  unsuccessful  bid  for  the  GOP 
presidential  nomination.  She  then  became 
a  full-time  volunteer  for  the  Reagan  cam- 
paign, which  led  to  a  choice  spot  on  his  tran- 
sition team  after  his  election.  President 
Reagan  appointed  her  to  his  White  House 
staff  as  his  assistant  for  public  liaison.  In 
1983 ,  Dole  was  named  to  his  cabinet  as  head 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation. 

"I  am  very  proud  to  be  a  Duke  graduate  and 
have  the  privilege  now  of  being  involved  in 
the  university's  policies  and  plans,"  says 


Dole,  who  is  a  member  of  Duke's  board  of 
trustees  and  the  Fuqua  School  of  Business' 
board  of  visitors.  Formerly  vice  president  of 
the  General  Alumni  Association,  Dole  is  na- 
tional co-chairman  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences 
Campaign  Alumni  Committee. 

Nominations  for  the  1986  Distinguished 
Alumni  Award  can  be  made  on  a  special  form 
available  from  the  alumni  affairs  office.  The 
deadline  is  September  1.  To  request  a  form, 
write  Barbara  Pattishall,  Assistant  Director, 
Alumni  House,  614  Chapel  Drive,  Durham, 
North  Carolina  27706;  or  call  collect  in 
North  Carolina,  (919)  684-5114;  or  toll  free 
(800)  FOR-DUKE,  outside  North  Carolina. 


CHOICE 
PROFESSOR 

Caroline  A.  Bruzelius,  an  art  and  art 
history  professor,  received  this  year's 
Alumni  Distinguished  Undergradu- 
ate Teaching  Award.  General  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation President  O  Charlie  Chewning  Jr. 
'57  presented  the  award  during  commence- 
ment exercises. 

Bruzelius  has  been  an  Andrew  W  Mellon 
Assistant  Professor  of  Art  at  Duke  since 


1981.  She  is  also  the  art  and  art  history 
department's  director  of  undergraduate 
studies.  She  teaches  courses  in  ancient, 
romanesque,  byzantine,  medieval,  and 
Gothic  art  and  architecture. 

Born  in  Stockholm,  Sweden,  Bruzelius 
earned  her  bachelor's  degree  at  Wellesley 
College,  and  two  master's  degrees  and  a  doc- 
torate from  Yale  University.  She  taught  at 
Dickinson  College  and  Harvard  University, 
and  has  served  as  curator  for  exhibitions  at 
Dickinson,  Duke,  and  Yale. 

A  committee  of  ten  students  chose  four 
candidates  for  the  award  from  forty-six  nomi- 
nations, with  a  GAA  committee  making  the 
final  selection.  The  award  includes  a  $3,000 
honorarium  in  addition  to  a  $500  grant  to 
purchase  books  for  a  Duke  library. 


DEALING  WITH 
HOT  PROSPECTS 


B 


eing  a  "hot"  college  put  the  heat  not 
only  on  Duke's  admissions  office  but 
also  on  the  alumni  who  interview 
prospective  students.  "The  surge  of  interest 
brought  a  10  percent  rise  in  applications, 
and  a  corresponding  rise  in  the  number  of 
students  to  be  interviewed,"  says  Mary  Berg- 
son  Newman  '72,  who  directs  the  alumni 
admissions  advisory  committees.  "Under- 
standably, they're  worried  about  getting  their 
best  kids  in." 

Hot  or  not,  Duke  has  dealt  with  similar 
problems  before,  and  the  volunteers  who 
participate  in  the  Alumni  Admissions  Ad- 
visory Committees  (AAAC)  have  helped 
smooth  the  way.  Although  alumni  inter- 
viewers have  been  active  for  years,  the  cur- 
rent program  started  in  1979.  This  year  it  grew 
to  just  over  2,000  Duke  graduates  in  172 
committees,  most  in  the  United  States,  but 
some  in  Austria,  Canada,  England,  France, 
Germany,  Belgium,  and  Hong  Kong. 

While  a  number  of  schools  have  similar 
programs,  Duke's  is  "one  of  the  more  sophisti- 
cated models,"  says  Newman.  "Most  other 
schools  don't  ask  their  alumni  for  feedback 
or  evaluative  information.  Our  confidential 
interview  forms  become  part  of  the  student's 
permanent  record." 
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AAAC  members  can  recommend  and  re- 
cruit potential  Duke  students,  says  Newman, 
"but  they  have  to  have  a  realistic  idea  of  what 
a  competitive  Duke  applicant  is:  The  aver- 
age Duke  accept  has  a  1300  SAT  score  or 
ACT  score  of  30,  and  is  in  the  top  5  to  10  per- 
cent of  his  or  her  class.  Now  these  are  aver- 
age scores;  there  are  no  cutoffs.  We  don't  dis- 
courage those  whose  numbers  don't  fit  the 
mold." 

Committee  members  don't  necessarily  fit  a 
mold  either.  They  range  from  the  Class  of '35 
to  recent  graduates  who  are  willing  to 
commit  at  least  ten  hours  a  year  for  inter- 
views and  follow-ups.  Some  are  asked  to 
represent  Duke  at  college  nights,  and  in 
many  big  cities,  they  host  spring  accept 
parties  to  congratulate  personally  the  stu- 
dents they  have  interviewed. 

Newman  is  always  impressed  with  the  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  alumni  to  have  some 
hand  in  "perpetuating  Duke's  reputation. 
Once  they  hear  about  the  program,  they  are 
interested— as  many  as  a  third  respond  to  a 
general  interest  letter,"  she  says.  "They  feel  it's 
a  worthwhile,  academic,  substantive  activity. 
They  feel  they  have  some  hand  in  continu- 
ing the  quality  of  the  student  body." 

For  the  Class  of  '88,  there  were  10,706 
applications,  474  from  children  of  alumni,  of 
whom  186  eventually  enrolled.  The  past  year 
also  saw  a  rise  in  the  numbers  of  alumni 
children  submitting  applications,  being  ac- 
cepted, and  matriculating.  Newman  is 
pleased,  but  not  satisfied  with  these  num- 
bers, an  increase  over  the  previous  year.  "A 
more  'proactive'  approach,  using  alumni  cen- 
sus information  to  identify  and  communi- 
cate with  high  school  age  alumni  children, 
should  yield  even  greater  results  in  the 
future." 


RESORT  LIVING, 
LEARNING 

The  Alumni  Affairs  and  Continuing 
Education  offices  are  jointly  sponsor- 
ing a  fall  weekend  seminar  and  retreat 
on  Martha's  Vineyard,  off  the  coast  of  Cape 
Cod,  Thursday  through  Sunday,  October 
17-20. 

"Our  Resourceful  Earth:  Learning  to  Make 
the  Most  of  It"  links  faculty  expertise  to 
alumni  interests  in  major  sociological,  poli- 
tical, and  ecological  issues  of  the  day.  Fea- 
tured faculty  are  Duke  geologist  Orrin  Pilkey, 
economist  Allen  Kelley,  political  scientist 
Sheridan  Johns,  and  Judith  Ruderman,  direc- 
tor of  continuing  education. 

Accommodations  at  the  Harbor  View 
Hotel  in  Edgartown  include  all  meals,  a 


welcoming  reception  and  dinner,  seminars, 
panel  discussions,  and  optional  evening 
activities.  Guests  may  use  the  private  tennis 
courts  and  the  sheltered  outdoor  swimming 
pool.  Golf,  bicycling,  sailing,  and  fishing  are 
nearby,  along  with  the  beaches  and  byways  of 
Martha's  Vineyard. 

In  addition  to  classes,  there  will  be  a  con- 
ducted tour  of  historic  Edgartown,  a  walking 
lecture  tour  of  beaches  with  coastal  expert 
Pilkey,  and  a  literary  "tour"  of  the  works  of 
William  Styron  '47,  notable  island  summer 
resident,  conducted  by  Ruderman,  an  author 
of  books  on  Styron  and  D.H.  Lawrence. 

For  more  information,  write  Barbara 
DeLapp  Booth  '54,  Alumni  Colleges,  614 
Chapel  Drive,  Durham,  North  Carolina 
27706;  or  call  collect  in  North  Carolina, 
(919)  684-5114;  or  toll  free  (800)  FOR- 
DUKE,  outside  North  Carolina. 


CLASS 
NOTES 


Write:  Class  Notes  Editor,  Alumni  Affairs, 
Duke  University,  614  Chapel  Dr.,  Durham,  N.C. 
27706 


News  of  alumni  who  have  received  grad- 
uate or  professional  degrees  but  did  not 
attend  Duke  as  undergraduates  appears 
under  the  year  in  which  the  advanced 
degree  was  awarded.  Otherwise  the  year 
designates  the  person's  undergraduate 
class. 


20s  &  30s 


W.E.  Alexander  '28  and  his  wife,  Nancy,  cele- 
brated their  50th  wedding  anniversary  in  October. 
They  live  in  Lenoir,  N.C. 

W.  Clarence  Parsons  79  retired  Dec.  31  after 

26  years  as  the  town  magistrate  for  Ellerbe,  N.C. 


Eula  Wilson  Wake  '29,  who  chaired  her  class' 
55th  reunion  held  in  June  1984,  was  back  on  campus 
in  November  for  Homecoming.  She  served  as  lector 
in  the  Chapel,  giving  the  prayer  and  reading  scrip- 
tures as  part  of  the  Homecoming  worship  service. 

William  D.  "Bill"  Murray  '32  is  being  honored  by 
the  American  Football  Coaches  Association  (AFCA) 
by  the  publication  of  The  American  Football  Coaches 
Guide  Book  to  Champions/lip  Football  Drills.  The  book 
features  a  collection  of  football  drills  submitted  by 
some  of  the  nation's  most  outstanding  football 
coaches.  Murray  coached  Duke's  football  team  for  15 
years  before  retiring  to  become  the  executive  director 
of  the  AFCA  in  1965,  a  position  he  held  until  step- 
ping down  in  1982. 

James  V.  Bernardo  '34,  M.S.  '36,  retired  pilot 
and  aeronautical  instructor,  was  awarded  the  F.G. 
Brewer  Trophy  for  "contributing  most  to  the  develop- 
ment of  air  youth  in  the  fields  of  education  and  train- 
ing." He  was  the  first  director  for  education  with  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration.  He 
was  awarded  NASA's  Exceptional  Service  Medal  and 


the  Apollo  Achievement  Award.  After  retiring  from 
NASA,  he  was  director  of  education  for  the  National 
Council  for  Resource  Recovery  in  Washington,  DC. 
He  is  the  author  of  two  books  published  by  E.  P. 
Dutton,  one  on  aviation  and  the  other  on  space,  and 
was  coordinating  editor  for  a  fourteen-book  series  in 
space  science  and  aeronautics,  published  by  Holt, 
Rinehart,  and  Winston.  Now,  in  full  retirement,  he 
enjoys  golf  and  gardening. 

F.W.  Dowd  Bangle  '35  has  been  the  chaplain  and 
chairman  of  the  International  Youth  Exchange  Com- 
mittee of  the  Stratford  Rotary  Club,  a  member  of  the 
Archives  and  Historical  Commission  of  the  Western 
North  Carolina  Conference  of  the  United  Methodist 
Church,  and  an  associate  chaplain  at  Forsyth  Memo- 
rial Hospital.  He  lives  in  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 

David  H.  Henderson  '35,  J.D.  '37  is  the  author  of 
Covey  Rises  and  Other  Pleasures  and  is  working  on  a 
sequel,  Sundown  Covey.  He  contributes  to  several 
national  outdoor  publications,  and  lives  in  Charlotte, 
N.C.    ' 
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Andrew  L.  Blair  '36  was  re-elected  to  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  American  Judicature  Society,  a  na- 
tional organization  for  improvement  of  the  courts.  He 
is  a  partner  in  the  law  firm  Jackson,  Kelly,  Holt  &. 
O'Farrell  of  Charleston,  WVa.  He  is  also  chancellor  of 
the  WVa.  Annual  Conference  of  the  United  Method- 
ist Church,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Weston 
National  Bank,  and  a  trustee  of  WVa.  Wesleyan 
College. 

Herbert  S.  Nusbaum  '36  was  appointed  to  assist- 
ant general  counsel  of  MGM/UA  Entertainment  Co. 
of  Culver  City,  Calif. 

William  R  Womble  '37,  J.D.  '39,  a  senior  partner 
in  the  Winston  Salem,  N.C,  law  firm  Womble, 
Carlyle,  Sandridge  Si  Rice,  was  appointed  to  chair  the 
American  Bar  Association  Board  of  Governors'  opera- 
tions committee.  He  is  active  in  many  other  profes- 
sional organizations,  including  the  Fourth  Circuit 
Judicial  Conference,  the  N.C.  Bar  Association,  and 
Phi  Delta  Phi  legal  fraternity.  He  received  the  Judge 
John  J.  Parker  Award  from  the  N.C.  Bar  Association 


for  rendering  "conspicuous  service  to  the  cause  of 
jurisprudence  in  North  Carolina."  Womble  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Triad  United  Methodist  Home,  Inc.,  and 
has  been  involved  with  numerous  other  community 
organizations.  He  and  his  wife,  Jane,  have  four  children. 

Henry  C.  Poe  '38  is  a  retired  golf  professional  and 
past  president  of  the  Professional  Golfers'  Associa- 
tion. He  served  as  an  officer  for  nine  years.  He  lives  in 
High  Point,  N.C. 


40s 


Edwin  C.  Braynard  Jr.  '40  is  retired  and  enjoys 
ocean  racing  and  cruising.  He  and  his  wife,  Lois,  live 
in  Miami,  Fla.,  with  their  twin  daughters.  They  also 
have  two  grown  sons. 


SENTIMENTAL  JOURNEY 


Les  Brown  '36  has 
been  back  to 
Duke  several 
times  since  he  left  to 
tour  with  the  Duke 
Blue  Devils  as  band 
leader.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  saxophonist 
came  back  in  1938  to 
start  his  own  orchestra 
that  later  became  his 
Band  of  Renown.  And 
he  returned  for  guest 
appearances,  as  con- 
ductor of  the  Duke 
Wind  Symphony  in 
1977  and  for  the  Duke 
Children's  Classic  Cele- 


C.  Leigh  Dlmond  '40  retired  in  1982  after  37  years 
with  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau.  He  and  his 
wife,  Connie,  recently  toured  Europe  with  Duke's 
alumni  travel  program. 

H.  Lee  Howard  '40,  M.D.  '43  retired  in  January 
1984-  He  and  his  wife  enjoy  visiting  their  children 
and  grandchildren,  hunting,  and  fishing.  They  live  in 
Savannah,  Ga. 

Wllla  Hedrick  Johnson  '40  was  elected  to  the 
board  of  trustees  for  Catawba  College.  President  of 
Johnson  Concrete  Co.  and  managing  partner  of 
Carolina  Stalite  Co.,  she  is  on  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Rowan  Art  Guild,  Exposaic  Industries,  Inter- 
steel  Corp.,  and  the  Salisbury,  N.C,  branch  of  N.C. 
National  Bank.  She  has  done  volunteer  work  on  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Duke  University  National 
Council  and  the  Governor's  Committee  for  the  Study 
of  the  Needs  of  the  Handicapped.  She  lives  in  Salis- 
bury and  has  four  children. 

Ellis  Leaman  Keene  M.Ed.  '40  retired  as  head  of 


brity  Show  in  1980. 

But  this  trip  was  dif- 
ferent. Governor  James 
G.  Martin  had  pro- 
claimed February  24 
Les  Brown  Day  in 
North  Carolina.  The 
proclamation  was  read 
during  a  concert  in 
Baldwin  Auditorium 
where  Brown  was  con- 
ducting the  Duke  Jazz 
Ensemble. 

Les  Brown  Day  was 
declared  "in  recogni- 
tion of  his  artistic 
accomplishments  as 
the  premier  band 
leader  in  America,  his 
generous  commitment 
to  the  spirit  and  welfare 
of  American  service- 
men and  women  sta- 
tioned around  the 
world,  and  his  friend- 
ship to  Duke  Univer- 
sity and  the  State  of 
North  Carolina."  The 
proclamation  refers  to 
travels  by  Brown  and 
his  Band  of  Renown 
with  Bob  Hope  for 
eighteen  overseas 
Christmas  tours,  start- 
ing in  1947. 

It  was  hard  to  keep  a 
college  band  together 
during  the  Depression, 
Brown  said  of  the  Duke 
Blue  Devils.  "They 
would  either  graduate 
or  leave.  And  we  played 
anywhere  that  would 
pay  us— even  the  Tin 
Can  in  Chapel  Hill! 
But,  we  were  the  only 
college  band  that  ever 
recorded  for  a  major 
label." 

Those  recordings  in- 
cluded "Papa  Treetop 
Tall"  and  "Swing  for 
Sale."  Later,  with  his 
Band  of  Renown,  he 
went  on  to  record  "Sen- 


timental Journey"  in 
1945,  sung  by  Doris 
Day,  and  the  instru- 
mental "I've  Got  My 
Love  to  Keep  Me 
Warm"  in  1948. 

In  addition  to  work- 
ing with  Bob  Hope  and 
touring  with  his  band, 
Brown  did  arranging; 
and  his  band  played  in 
three  movies  as  well  as 
on  television  for  Holly 
wood  Palace  and  The 
Dean  Martin  Show. 

Today,  the  Band  of 
Renown  is  still  around, 
though  it  tours  in  and 
around  Los  Angeles. 
"There  aren't  as  many 
places  to  play  any- 
more—no ballrooms. 
Just  private  parties,  like 
we  do  in  L.A.,"  he  says. 
But  his  picture  will 
show  up  in  the  papers, 
as  when  his  band  pro- 
vided music  for  San 
Francisco's  Beaux  Arts 
Ball  and  for  both  of 
Washington's  inaugural 
balls  for  President 
Reagan.  Brown  does  a 
lot  of  free-lance  arrang- 
ing, and  also  arranges 
for  his  son,  who  sings 
with  the  band.  He's 
even  done  arrange- 
ments for,  and  at  the 
request  of,  the  king  of 
Thailand,  who  plays 
the  saxophone. 

Though  he's  known 
for  swing,  his  musical 
tastes  aren't  limited.  Of 
today's  music,  he 
remarks  with  the  ex- 
perience of  a  profes- 
sional: "Some  of  it's 
great,  but  even  in  our 
day,  all  of  it  wasn't 
good,  either." 


KATHY  NEWBfcRN 
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COMMERCIAL  SUCCESS 


I  e  is  typed  as  the 
young  profes- 
1  sional,  hand* 
some  and  athletic,  age 
30  to  40.  But  he  can 
look  boyish,  bookish, 
or  blue  collar  if  the  part 
calls  for  it.  He  has  an 
agent,  a  Screen  Actors 
Guild  membership 
card,  and  a  portfolio 
printed  on  an  oversized 
postcard- front  and 
back. 

Armed  with  these 
basic  necessities  of  life 
as  an  actor  in  national 
television  commercials, 
Winslow  Stillman  72 
gets  his  share  of  the 
action.  He's  played  a 
member  of  Kale 
Yarborough's  pit  crew 
for  a  Hardee's  com* 
mercial  and  a  tobacco- 
chewing  worker  in  a 
spot  for  Redman 
Tobacco.  As  the  dash- 
ing hero  of  the  high* 
ways  for  NAPA  Auto 
Parts,  he  drives  a  '54 
red  Lincoln  convertible 
and  rescues  stranded 
motorists,  depositing 
them  at  the  steps  of  a 
nearby  NAPA  store. 
They  call  him  The 
NAPA  Man. 

Acting  in  television 
commercials  is  some- 
thing of  a  sidelight  for 
the  Nashville,  Tennes- 
see, resident  who 
devotes  most  of  his  time 
to  music  as  a  writer, 
producer,  vocalist,  and 
guitarist.  But  with  a 
side  in  commercials, 
one  in  regional  model- 


ing, and  another  in 
movies— he's  had  roles 
in  films  for  the  Nash- 
ville and  Disney  cable 
TV  channels— Stillman 
is  beginning  to  act  a  lot 
like  an  actor. 

He's  learned  how  to 
survive  casting  call- 
backs and  the  critical 
appraisal  of  the  produc- 
tion crew,  the  advertis- 
ing agency,  and  the 
product  client.  He's 
accustomed  to  the 
rigors  of  auditions, 
particularly  after  the 
one  that  required  him 
to  pretend  he's  in  a  car, 
come  upon  a  pretend 
stranded  vehicle,  and 
pretend  to  drive  the 
motorist  to  a  pretend 
auto  parts  store,  all  in 
front  of  a  real  camera. 
And  he's  a  veteran  of 
shooting  schedules  that 
bring  him  on  set  as 
early  as  6:30  a.m.  or 
keep  him  there  past 
midnight. 

He  also  has  the 
knack  of  making  pro- 
ducts look  good  to 
consumers— the  bur- 
gers, the  auto  parts,  the 
chewing  tobacco— even 
if  he  doesn't  necessarily 
partake  in  private  life. 
In  auditions  for  the 
Redman  commercial, 
Stillman  had  to  chew 
gobs  of  the  stuff.  "It's 
an  acquired  sort  of 
taste,"  he  says,  "one  I 
don't  anticipate 
acquiring.'' 


the  physics  department  at  Wesley  College  in  Dover, 
Del.,  and  lives  in  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Blair  F.  Fulton  '41  is  the  1984-85  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  World  Wars.  He  was 
featured  on  the  cover  of  the  order's  magazine,  Office 
Review. 

Arthur  W.  Stanwood  '41  retired  in  August  after 
31  years  as  assistant  vice  president,  assistant  secretary, 
and  mortgage  loan  administrator  of  Gulf  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.  He  lives  in  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Louis  Hoyt  Fracher  '42,  on  retiring  as  rector  of 
St.  John's  Episcopal  Church  in  Waynesboro,  Va.,  after 
26  years  of  tenure  in  the  Boyden  Parish,  was  elected 
rector  emeritus  of  the  parish. 

Francis  L.  Dale  '43,  publisher  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald  Examiner,  received  the  U.S.  Olympic  Commit- 
tee's "Spirit  of  America"  award  in  July.  The  award  is 
given  to  people  who  have  a  record  of  leadership  in  the 
community.  Dale  is  a  director  of  the  United  Way, 
chairman  of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  a  member  of  the  board  of  the  American 
Red  Cross,  and  on  the  advisory  board  of  the  Salvation 
Army. 

Bernard  T.  Hurley  '43  is  vice  president  of  govern- 
ment relations  with  Provident  Life  and  Accident 
Insurance  Co.  in  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  He  is  a  trustee 
for  Tusculum  College  and  Exlanger  Hospital  and  a 
member  of  the  Governor's  Select  Committee  on 
Health  Care  Cost  Containment. 

John  P.  McGovern  '43,  B.S.M.  '45.  M.D  '45  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of 
London,  England— one  of  three  chosen  from  the 
United  States.  He  is  founder  and  chief  consultant  of 
the  McGovern  Allergy  Clinic,  the  nation's  largest 
private  allergy  clinic,  and  chairman  of  the  boards  of 
the  Texas  Allergy  Research  foundation  and  the  John 
P.  McGovern  Foundation.  He  holds  professorial 
appointments  at  numerous  Texas  medical  schools  and 
is  the  author  of  14  books  and  more  than  185  scientific 
articles.  He  is  listed  in  American  Men  and  Women  of 
Science,  Who's  Who  in  America,  and  Wnos  Who  in  the 
World. 

Peggy  W.  Read  '43  is  a  staff  coordinator  at  the 
University  of  Miami's  law  school. 

Warren  C  Blake  '44,  who  retired  in  May  1984 
from  Sikorsky  Aircraft  in  Stratfora1,  Conn.,  is  now  a 
dealer  in  old  and  rare  books.  He  lives  in  Fairfield, 
Conn. 

Nancy  Pelletier  Panslng  '44  is  the  author  of 
The  Rearrangement,  published  by  Macmillan.  She  lives 
in  Marietta,  Ohio. 

Barbara  F.  Adams  R.N.  '45,  B.S.N.  '45  retired  in 
May  1983  from  East  Carolina  University,  where  she 
was  appointed  professor  emeritus. 

Mildred  M.  Maddox  '45,  MAT.  '54  retired  in 
1979  after  34  years  as  an  English  and  Latin  teacher  in 
the  North  Carolina  schools.  She  is  now  a  secretary- 
receptionist  for  the  NC.  Association  of  Educators  in 
Greensboro,  NC. 

Mildred  Schulken  Smith  '45  retired  as  library 
director  at  Dobyns-Bennett  High  School  in  Kings- 
port,  Tenn.  Last  year,  she  served  as  the  first  district 
representative  on  the  Tennessee  State  Department  of 
Education's  Library  Media  Advisory  Committee. 

Bruce  C.  Felring  '46  is  general  manager  of  Sloves 
Organization,  the  Franklin  Mint  division,  in  New 
York  City.  He  lives  in  Long  Branch,  N.J. 

Paul  J.  Morgan  '46  retired  after  38  years  in  the 

poultry  industry. 

Lois  NeHert  Abromitis  '47  is  a  member  of  the 
Middletown  School  Committee,  the  board  of  directors 


of  the  Literary  Volunteers  of  America,  and  Duke's 
alumni  admissions  advisory  committee.  She  lives  in 
Middletown,  R.I. 

T.  Marshall  Courtney  '47  was  elected  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  cellulose  and  specialties  division  of 
Procter  &.  Gamble  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Carolyn  J.  Cowell  '47  is  renovating  a  100-year-old 
house  in  Staunton,  Va.,  and  is  active  in  the  Lutheran 
church. 

B.  Marvin  Humphries  Jr.  '48  retired  as  corpor- 
ate vice  president  of  Kerr  Glass  Manufacturing  Co.  in 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  He  is  a  consultant  for  the  market- 
ing of  packaging  products  to  the  soft  drink  industry 
and  lives  in  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Ronald  E.  Kagarise  '48  retired  from  the  federal 
government  in  1983  and  is  a  self-employed  artist 
working  in  the  medium  of  decorative  wildfowl  carv- 
ings. He  lives  in  Fort  Washington,  Md. 

Marlon  E.  Copeland  '49  chairs  the  Rutherford 
County  Commission.  She  was  elected  to  the  commis- 
sion in  1980.  She  lives  in  Forest  City,  NC. 

John  W.  McConnell  '49  is  vice  president  of 
marketing  with  National  Manufacturing  Co.  of  Sterl- 
ing, 111. 

J.D.  Woolard  Jr.  '49,  a  partner  in  the  public 
accounting  firm  Shackelford,  Gatewood,  Woolard  & 
Prescott  of  Kinston,  Ga.,  was  elected  to  the  governing 
council  of  the  American  Institute  of  Certified  Public 
Accountants.  He  is  a  member  of  the  N.C.  Association 
of  CPAs  and  the  East  Carolina  Estate  Planning  Coun- 
cil. He  is  past  president  of  the  Kinston  Rotary  Club 
and  the  Kinston  Jaycees.  He  and  his  wife,  Julia,  have 
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Joseph  L.  Biggs  B.S.E.E.  '50  retired  in  December 
after  33  years  with  the  Spruance  Fibers  Plant  of  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Robert  W.  Miller  '50  is  president  of  Continental 

Scale  Corp.  in  Bridgeview,  111. 

Raymond  H.  Waltman  B.S.E.E.  '50  retired  from 
Duke  Power  Co.  in  February  1984.  He  lives  in 
Matthews,  N.C. 

Alan  G.  MacDonald  B.S.M.E.  '51  was  elected  citi- 
zen of  the  year  by  the  Northridge,  Calif. ,  chamber  of 
commerce.  He  is  vice  president,  secretary,  and  treas- 
urer of  the  Northridge  chamber  of  commerce  and 
president  of  the  Westlake  Lutheran  Congregation  in 
Westlake  Village,  Calif. 

Kenneth  F.  Palmer  '51  was  elected  the  president 
of  the  Virginia  Peninsula  chamber  of  commerce  in 
Newport  News,  Va.  He  is  a  partner  with  Coopers  & 
Lybrand,  CPAs,  and  lives  in  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

Alden  B.  "Bob"  Gorham  '52  was  awarded  the 
NASA  Public  Service  Medal  for  "unique  management 
dedication  and  outstanding  achievements  in  provid- 
ing technical  and  institutional  services  vital  to  the 
accomplishment  and  for  the  success  of  the  Space 
Shuttle  Main  Engine  Test  Program."  He  is  the  director 
for  Pan  Am  World  Services'  Facility  Operations  and 
Support  Services  Project  at  the  National  Space  Tech- 
nology Laboratories  near  Bay  St.  Louis,  Miss. 

W.  Lee  Noel  '52  was  appointed  associate  dean  for 
business  affairs  for  Duke's  Fuqua  School  of  Business. 
He  will  be  responsible  for  the  management  of  finan- 
cial matters,  the  development  of  long-range  strategic 
plans,  and  management  of  operations  for  the  school. 
He  was  director  of  technical  education  for  IBM,  with 
national  responsibility  for  training  customers  and 
IBM  personnel  on  IBM  products. 
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Stanley  J.  Cannon  '53,  M.D.  '57  is  a  clinical 
assistant  professor  in  otolaryngology  at  the  University 
of  Miami  Medical  School  and  practices  otolaryngol- 
ogy and  allergy.  He  and  his  wife  live  in  Miami,  Fla. 

Marlon  Gough  '53  is  secretary  for  the  Foundation 
for  Mind-Being  Research,  founded  by  her  husband, 
William,  to  assist  in  the  evolution  of  consciousness 
studies.  They  live  in  Los  Altos,  Calif. 

W.  Eugene  Bondurant  '54,  M.Ed.  '57  is  return- 
ing to  the  U.S.  after  living  in  Panama  for  over  20 
years.  He  is  retiring  as  principal  of  Balboa  High 
School,  one  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Depend- 
ents Schools  in  Balboa,  Panama.  He  and  his  wife  will 
live  in  Greenville,  S.C.,  where  they  are  building  a 
home. 

David  A.  Lerps  '54  retired  from  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps  after  30  years  of  service. 

Rebecca  Weathers  Dukes  '56  is  a  song  writer 
and  is  working  as  an  entertainer  in  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  area. 

Delia  Smith  GlbbS  '58  received  a  bachelor  of  arts 
in  music  from  Old  Dominion  University,  Norfolk, 
Va.,  in  May  1984.  She  lives  in  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

Harvey  S.  Gold  A.M.  '58  is  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Pest  Control  Association  of 
Dunn  Loring,  Va. 

Anthony  Weir  '58  is  the  director  general  of  Ogilvy 
&  Mather  International  for  Latin  America  and 
Mexico.  He  lives  in  Mexico  City. 

L.  Nell  Williams  Jr.  '58,  J.D.  '61,  who  joined 
Alston  &  Bird  in  1961,  has  been  named  the  Atlanta 
law  firm's  managing  partner.  He  is  chairman  of  Duke's 
board  of  trustees. 

Linton  F.  Brooks  '59  is  a  captain  in  the  U.S.  Navy 
and  a  special  adviser  to  the  chief  of  naval  operations. 
He  and  his  wife,  Barbara,  have  two  daughters  and  live 
in  Vienna,  Va. 

Claudia  Hollenbeck  '59  was  promoted  to  associ- 
ate market  manager  of  energy  systems  for  Honeywell's 
energy  products  unit.  She  is  responsible  for  marketing 
Honeywell  energy  management  systems  to  super- 
markets, retail  stores,  and  wholesalers. 

Rebecca  Rodgers  Terrlll  '59  is  on  the  superin- 
tendent's staff  development  committee  and  chairman 
of  the  primary  staff  development  committee  for 
Hampton,  Va.,  city  schools.  She  is  a  member  of  the 
executive  board  of  the  Hampton  Education  Associa- 
tion and  on  several  committees  at  her  own  school. 

MARRIAGES:  Elaine  Herndon  Heath  MAT. 
'54  to  Thomas  Craig  Lyerly  on  Dec.  22.  Residence: 
Durham. 


J.  Thomas  Menaker  '60,  J.D.  '63  is  a  member  of 
the  American  Bar  Association's  house  of  delegates, 
the  national  board  of  Family  Service  America,  and 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union.  He  is  also  listed 
in  Who's  Who  in  America.  He  lives  in  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Warren  G.  Wlckersham  '60  is  a  managing 

partner  of  the  London  office  of  the  law  firm  Surrey  &. 
Morse.  He  has  lived  in  London  for  the  past  seven 
years. 

Richard  R  Heltzenrater  '61,  B.Div.  '64,  Ph.D. 
'72,  a  professor  at  Southern  Methodist  University's 
Perkins  Theology  School,  was  appointed  to  the 
Albert  Cook  Outler  Chair  in  Wesley  Studies,  a  new 
position  endowed  by  the  Texas  Conference  of  the 
United  Methodist  Church.  He  is  director  of  the 


Bridwell  Library  Center  for  Wesley  Studies  and 
president  of  the  Dallas  university's  faculty  senate. 

Carol  Lucas  Kllllan  M.A.T  '61  is  a  lecturer  at 
Guilford  College  in  Greensboro,  N.C.,  and  an  adviser 
at  the  college's  Center  for  Continuing  Education.  She 
is  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Greensboro  unit  of 
the  Ametican  Society. 

Richard  A.  Trippeer  Jr.  '61  is  the  chairman  of 
the  Union  Planters  Corp.  and  president  of  the  Union 
Planters  National  Bank  in  Memphis. 

Margaret  Nlcholls  Wlebe  '61,  Ph.D.  '68  was 
appointed  to  a  three-year  term  on  the  State  Board  of 
Practicing  Psychologists.  She  is  a  clinical  psychologist 
with  a  full-time  private  practice  in  Goldsboro,  N.C. 
She  has  one  child. 

Wallace  D.  Bryant  '62  is  a  district  manager  for 
Xerox  Corp.  He  and  his  wife,  Ginger,  live  in  Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

Carrollyn  C.  Cox  '62  is  in  general  law  practice  in 
Virginia  Beach,  Norfolk,  and  Portsmouth,  Va.  Her 
husband,  E.  Leslie  Cox  J.D.  '63,  is  a  partner  with 
the  law  firm  Breeden,  Howard,  6*  MacMillan.  They 
have  four  children. 

Michael  E.  Mace  B.S.C.E.  '62  is  the  vice  presi- 
dent/manager of  estimating  for  Ballenger  Corp.  He 
lives  in  Taylors,  SC. 

John  W.  Matthews  '62  was  promoted  to  deputy 
assistant  secretary  of  the  Army  for  the  DA  Review 
Boards  and  Personnel  Security.  He  was  the  executive 


director  for  the  Army  Board  for  Correction  of  Military 
Records,  the  Army's  highest  administrative  tribunal. 
He  lives  in  Fairfax,  Va.,  with  his  wife,  Lissa,  and  two 
daughters. 

J.  Dean  McCracken  '62,  M.D.  '65  received  the 
Legion  of  Merit  on  leaving  the  U.S.  Army  Medical 
Corps  after  20  years  of  service.  He  is  in  the  private 
practice  of  medical  oncology  in  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Kermlt  S.  Mohn  '62  retired  from  the  Air  Force  in 
September  and  is  now  a  senior  analyst  with  ARINC 
Research  Corp.  in  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Francis  E.  Walker  Jr.  '62  was  appointed  prin- 
cipal for  curriculum  and  instruction  at  T  W  Andrews 
High  School  in  High  Point,  N.C.  He  and  his  wife, 
Gail,  had  worked  for  seven  years  in  international 
schools  in  Germany  and  Singapore. 

Stephen  B.  Coleman  Jr.  '63  is  vice  president  of 
Monaghan  Co.,  Inc.,  commander  in  the  U.S.  Naval 
Reserve,  a  member  of  the  Rotary  Club  and  Associated 
General  Contractors,  and  active  in  the  Episcopal 
church.  He  and  his  wife,  Alexandra,  live  in  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  and  have  two  sons. 

Waldon  A.  Lange  '63  was  promoted  to  captain  in 
the  Naval  Reserve  and  is  president  of  the  Hacienda 
Recreation  Club.  He  lives  in  El  Cajon,  Calif. 

James  A.  Marsh  Jr.  '63  returned  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Guam  after  a  year's  sabbatical  leave  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  and  the  Marine  Biological  Lab  at 


KEEPING  KIDS  ON-LINE 


"^DaW  ou  bought  the 
^^T    computer.  You 
iW     read  the 
manuals.  You  did  the 
demo  programs.  You 
and/or  your  children 
may  even  have  taken 
some  computer  classes. 
But  now  the  computer 
is  just  sitting  there. 
Everyone  was  so 
enthusiastic.  What 
happened?" 

That's  the  question 
posed  by  Claire  Bailey 
Passantino  '67  in 
Matilda  the  Computer 
Cat,  one  of  a  series  of 
children's  books  that 
she's  developed  to  over- 
come the  dilemma  of 
the  idle  computer. 
There  must  be  a  way, 
she  writes,  to  "help 
your  child  learn,  grow, 
and  play— the  com- 
puter way." 

For  the  past  few 
years,  Passantino  has 
been  teaching  com- 
puter classes  to  elemen- 
tary school  children. 
She  began  the  book 
series,  she  says,  be- 
cause she  "found  it  dif- 
ficult to  find  appropri- 
ate teaching  materials." 
Each  book  contains 
twenty  short  programs 
designed  to  reinforce 
beginning  program- 
ming concepts  and 
skills.  The  programs 
are  built  around  a 


theme— in  the  case  of 
Matilda,  a  set  of  pre- 
dicaments and  adven- 
tures from  lost  kitten 
mittens  to  chasing  mice 
for  dinner,  iffy  Bitty 
Bytes  of  Space  encour- 
ages children  to  "ex- 
plore the  magic  of  space 
travel"  with  the  help  of 
their  home  computer; 
School  Days  allows 
them  to  re-experience 
everything  from  their 
first  day  in  class  to 
after-school  basketball 
games. 

As  they  plunge  into 
one  of  the  books,  chil- 
dren are  given  pro- 
grams to  type 
into  their  com- 
puter; all  the  ac 
tion  takes  place 
on  their  com- 
puter screen. 
Initially  geared 
to  the  Atari, 
Commodore  64,  and 
TI-99/4A  home  com- 
puters, Passantino's 
programs  now  have 
versions  tailored  to  the 
Apple  and  IBM  PCs. 

Published  by  Prentice 
Hall's  Res  ton  Computer 
Group,  each  book  in 
her  "Itty  Bitty  Bytes" 
series  is  "packed  with 
computer  activities 
appealing  to  young  pro- 
grammers," she  says. 
"Simple  games,  con- 
tests, races,  pictures, 


designs,  songs,  riddles, 
charts,  tests,  and 
more— all  are  designed 
to  be  fun."  All  are  de- 
signed, as  well,  to 
prompt  young  com- 
puter-users to  "think 
creatively,  use  logical 
thinking  skills,  attend 
to  details,  take  small 
steps  to  achieve  a  goal, 
personalize  programs, 
develop  pride  and  self- 
esteem,  and  appreciate 
packaged  software." 
Her  aim,  she  tells 
parents  and  teachers,  is 


to  see  her  book  series 
"help  you  and  your 
children  establish  a 
healthy  working  rela- 
tionship with  your 
computer." 

Passantino  does  her 
computer-oriented 
writing  and  teaching 
from  her  home,  a  con- 
verted barn  in  Ridge- 
field,  Connecticut.  Her 
husband,  John  Reiger 
'65,  is  head  of  the 
Connecticut  Audubon 
Society. 


Woods  Hole,  Mass.  He  is  dean  of  graduate  studies  and 
research  at  the  University  of  Guam. 

Terry  M.  Rosenfeld  '63  is  the  co-author  of  "Ten- 
sion Easers,"  a  cassette-workbook  program  to  teach 
stress  management  techniques.  He  lives  in  Morrisville, 
Pa. 

Wilfred  J.  Vaudreuil  Jr.  B.S.C.E.  '63  is  the  direc- 
tor of  operations  and  maintenance  of  Georgetown 
University's  physical  plant. 

Thomas  G.  Montgomery  '64  is  senior  vice  pre- 
sident and  general  counsel  with  Security  Pacific  Busi- 
ness Credit,  Inc.,  a  commercial  finance  company.  He 
lives  in  Irvington,  N.Y.,  with  his  wife  and  two 
children. 

James  William  O'Leary  Ph.D.  '64  is  the  associ- 
ate director  of  the  Environmental  Research  Laboratory 
at  Tucson  International  Airport  in  Arizona. 

Dorathy  M.  Chance  B.Div.  '65  is  an  eligibility 

consultant  in  the  State  Division  of  Medical 
Assistance  in  Raleigh.  She  is  active  in  the  United 
Methodist  Church  and  a  member  of  the  N.C  Confer- 
ence Commission  on  Status  and  the  Role  of  Women 
and  the  N.C.  Conference  Council  on  Adult  and  Fami- 
ly Life  Ministries. 

Judith  Ewell  '65  was  promoted  to  professor  of  his- 
tory at  the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  Williams- 
burg, Va.  Her  second  book,  Venezuela,  A  Century  of 
Change,  was  published  by  Stanford  University  Press  in 
1984. 

John  L.  Giering  '66  was  appointed  controller  of 
NCR  Corp.  in  January  1984.  He  lives  in  Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Elizabeth  Hood  Hall  A.M.  '66  will  be  in  Pakistan 
for  a  year  where  her  husband,  Michael,  is  a  senior 
Fulbright  lecturer.  She  is  on  leave  from  the  Lyndon  S. 
Johnson  School  of  Public  Affairs. 


Roy  M.  Phipps  Jr.  '66  is  the  assistant  treasurer  for 
Burlington  Industries,  Inc.  He  lives  in  Greensboro, 
N.C. 

Paula  P.  Burger  '67,  A.M.  74  received  her  Ph.D. 
in  political  science  from  Johns  Hopkins  University  in 
May  1984.  She  is  the  assistant  secretary  of  the  N.C. 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  Community 
Development. 

J.  Thomas  Coggin  Jr.  '67  is  vice  president  of 
Pandick  Technologies,  a  new  subsidiary  of  Pandick, 
Inc.,  the  largest  financial  printer  in  the  U.S.  He  lives 
in  Dunwoody,  Ga. 

W.  Patrick  Griffith  '67  is  the  director  of  manage- 
ment information  systems  for  Edwin  L.  Cox,  Oil  &. 
Gas  Producer.  He  lives  in  Piano,  Texas,  with  his  wife, 
Linda,  and  their  daughter. 

Parrish  H.  Hirasaki  B.S.M.E.  '67  is  general  man- 
ager of  U.S.  service  parts  and  distribution  for  the 
Masoneilan  division  of  McGraw-Edison.  She  and  her 
family  live  in  Dickinson,  Texas. 

Bruce  L.  Kauff  man  '67  is  president  of  Computer 
Decisions,  Corp.  He  lives  in  San  Anselmo,  Calif., 
with  his  wife,  Marti,  and  their  daughter. 

David  R.  Patterson  '67  lives  in  Kingston,  N.Y., 
with  his  wife,  Carol,  and  their  two  sons.  He  is  a  man- 
ager with  a  software  development  group  in  IBM. 

Donald  P.  Sommervllle  '67  is  a  real  estate 
developer,  building  an  adult  resident  community  in 
Beaufort,  SC. 

Michael  P.  Angellni  J.D  '68,  a  partner  in  the 
Worcester,  Mass. ,  law  firm  Bowditch  &  Dewey,  was 
elected  to  the  board  of  directors  of  State  Mutual  Life 
Assurance  Co.  of  America.  He  is  president  of  the 
Worcester  County  Bar  Association  and  a  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  and  American  bar  associations.  He 


DUKE    UNIVERSITY 

Humanitarian  Service  /^vard 


D: 


j  uke  Campus  Ministry  is  accepting  nominations  for  the  uni- 
versity's annual  Humanitarian  Service  Award,  to  be  given  to 
a  member  of  the  Duke  or  Durham  community.  The  winner,  an  extra- 
ordinary example  of  someone  whose  life  is  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
others,  will  be  presented  with  a  monetary  award  in  a  special  ceremony 
during  Homecoming  Weekend. 

Selection  will  be  based  on  direct  and  personal  service  to  others, 
sustained  involvement  in  that  service,  and  simplicity  of  lifestyle.  Letters 
of  nomination  should  include  a  full  description  of  the  person  and  the 
works  in  which  he  or  she  is  involved,  with  some  attention  to  that  person's 
motivating  influences.  In  addition,  please  give  two  other  references  who 
may  be  contacted  by  the  selection  committee  about  the  nominee. 

Please  submit  nominee's  name,  address  and  both  business  and 
home  phone  numbers,  and  your  relation  to  the  nominee.  The  deadline 
for  receiving  letters  of  nomination  is  August  1,  1985.  Selection  will  be 
made  by  Duke  Campus  Ministry.  For  further  information,  call  (919) 
684-5955. 


Mail  letters  to: 

Humanitarian  Service  Award,  Duke  Chapel,  Duke  University 

Durham,  North  Carolina  27706 


is  a  director  of  Mechanics  Bank,  a  trustee  of  Clark 
University,  a  trustee  of  Worcester  Memorial  Hospital, 
a  corporator  of  the  Greater  Worcester  Community 
Foundation,  a  member  of  the  Northboro  Housing 
Authority,  and  a  member  of  various  charitable 
organizations. 

Katherine  A.  Belton  '68  is  completing  her  third 
year  of  a  psychiatry  residency  and  will  be  starting  a 
fellowship  at  New  York  Hospital-Cornell  Medical 
Center  in  July. 

Kathy  Musser  Benson  '68  is  the  first  general 
surgeon  at  the  Orlando  Health  Care  Center,  Orlando, 
Ha. 

Richard  R.  Crater  '68  is  associate  director  of 
finance  with  Mass.  General  Hospital  in  Boston,  Mass. 

Michael  C.  McMillan  '68  is  a  project  engineer 
with  the  Aerospace  Corp.  in  El  Segundo,  Calif., 
where  he  lives  with  his  wife,  Graco  Chao-Fen  Fu,  who 
was  the  vice-consul  of  the  consulate  general  of  the 
Republic  of  China  in  Seattle,  Wash. 

Judle  D.  Ritter  B.S.N.  '68  is  executive  director  of 
the  Fla.  State  Board  of  Nursing.  She  lives  in  Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

Marguerite  Weaver  Sallee  '68  was  named 
Outstanding  Public  Health  Professional  of  the  Year  by 
the  Tennessee  Public  Health  Association.  She 
received  the  award  primarily  for  designing  and  direct- 
ing Governor  Lamar  Alexander's  "Healthy  Children 
Initiative,"  for  which  they  have  received  national 
recognition  for  joint  efforts  with  the  private  medical 
sector  for  pediatric  care. 

Alfred  T.  Zodda  '68  was  appointed  operations 
manager  for  the  KeoMed/IBM  Business  Unit  of 
Keane,  Inc. ,  which  provides  software  packages  and 
services  to  the  health  care  industry.  He  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  all  hospital  accounts  in  Massachusetts 
and  Rhode  Island.  He  lives  in  Framingham,  Mass., 
with  his  wife,  Judy. 

Keith  Bird  A.M.  '69,  Ph.D.  72  is  the  author  of 

German  Naval  History:  A  Guide  to  the  Literature,  part 
of  a  seven^olume  set  of  military  history  bibliographies 
published  by  Garland  Publishing,  Inc.  He  is  the  direc- 
tor of  operations  and  training  for  the  New  Hampshire 
Job  Training  Councils.  He  has  written  another  book 
and  several  articles  and  reviews  for  professional  jour- 
nals, and  is  on  the  editorial  advisory  committee  for 
the  journal  Military  Affairs.  He  and  his  wife,  Lelija, 
live  in  Bow,  N.H. 

John  H.  Dixon  Jr.  '69  is  practicing  cardiology  at 
St.  Thomas  Hospital  in  Nashville,  Term.,  and  also 
raises  pleasure  horses.  He  has  two  sons. 

Kathleen  P.  Kessler  '69  is  practicing  law  in 
Atlanta.  She  is  the  vice  president  of  the  Ga.  Trial 
Law7ers  Association  and  chairs  the  association's  long- 
range  planning  committee. 

Barbara  Brown  Zlkmund  Ph.D.  '69  is  the 
author  of  Hidden  Histories  in  the  UCC,  published  by 
The  Pilgrim  Press. 

MARRIAGES:  George  S.  Friedman  A.M.  '64, 
Ph.D.  72  to  Ada  Karen  Blair  on  Oct.  14.  Residence: 
Baltimore. . .  Thomas  E.  McLaln  '68,  J.D.  74  to 
Celeste  Pinto  in  July  1983.  Residence:  Los  Angeles.  . . 
Michael  C.  McMlllen  '68  to  Graco  Chao-Fen  Fu 
in  July  1982.  Residence:  El  Segundo,  Calif. 

BIRTHS:  First  child  and  daughter  to  Bruce  L. 
Kauff  man  '67  and  Marti  Kauffman  on  Feb.  10, 
1984.  Named  Michelle  Lee  .  .  .  Third  child,  second 
daughter  to  Joseph  A.  Kennedy  '68  and 
Nancy  Corner  Kennedy  B.S.N.  70  on  July  17. 
Named  Maura  Leigh  .  .  .  First  child  and  son  to 
Bertie  N.  Butts  '69  and  Susan  B.  Butts  on  July  31. 
Named  Robert  Davis  ...  A  son  to  Richard  H. 
Kent  '69  on  Aug.  10.  Named  Richard  H.  II  ...  A 
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daughter  to  Martha  Terry  Mechling  du  Pont 

'69  and  Victor  Coleman  du  Pont  on  Aug.  25.  Named 
Terry  Coleman. 


70s 


Mattle  Smith  Edwards  Ed.D.  70  chairs  the 
academic  affairs  committee  of  the  board  of  trustees  for 
Bay  Path  Junior  College  in  Longmeadow,  Mass.,  is 
treasurer  of  the  Mass.  Association  of  Supervision  and 
Correction  Development,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Mass.  Advisory  Commission  on  Educational 
Personnel. 

Diana  Bradley  Hicks  70  is  teaching  at  Charlotte 
Christian  School  in  Charlotte,  N.C. 

Richard  C  Stuecker  70  is  the  head  of  the  social 
studies  department  at  St.  Francis  School  in  Goshen, 
Ky.,  and  president  of  the  Louisville  Writer's  Club. 

David  R.  Ballantyne  71  is  the  president  of  Cus- 
tom Clutch,  Joint  &.  Hydraulics,  Inc.,  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Automotive 
Engineers  and  the  American  Society  of  Lubrication 
Engineers.  He  and  his  wife,  Beverly,  have  three  chil- 
dren and  live  in  Pepper  Pike,  Ohio. 

Robert  W.  Carr  Jr.  B.S.E.  71  is  vice  president  of 
the  Duke  Engineering  Alumni  Council,  national  vice 
president  of  the  Professional  Construction  Estimators 
Association  of  America  (PCEA),  chairman  of  the 
National  Education  Committee  of  the  PCEA,  and 
vice  president  of  the  new  Research  Triangle  chapter  of 
the  PCEA.  He  lives  in  Durham. 

Charles  C  Duncan  M.D  71  was  appointed  asso- 
ciate professor  of  neurology  and  pediatrics  at  Yale 
University. 

Thomas  K.  Gerbe  71,  Ph.D.  '83  is  the  principal 

psychologist  at  the  Island  Counseling  Center  on 
Martha's  Vineyard,  Mass. 

R.  Scott  Runnlon  7 1  is  the  management  associ- 
ates program  director  of  Bamett  Bank  of  Jacksonville's 
Human  Resource  Department  in  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Thomas  W.  Uhde  71  is  the  director  of  the  unit 
on  anxiety  and  affective  disorders,  the  biological  psy- 
chiatry branch,  at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
in  Bethesda,  Md.  He  received  the  Bennet  Award  for 
research  in  clinical  psychopharmacology  from  the 
Society  of  Biological  Psychiatry  and  the  Commenda- 
tion Medal  from  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service.  He 
and  his  wife,  Marlene  Krause  Uhde  B.S.N.  71, 
have  two  children. 

Joanne  Descherer  M.S.  72  is  a  physical  thera- 
pist at  Hackensack  Medical  Center  in  Hackensack, 
N.J. 

Jean  M.  Francis  B.S.N.  72  works  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Ohio  hospitals  and  clinics.  She  lives  in  Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Anne  R.  Kenney  72  is  the  co-author  of  Womens 
Suffrage  and  Social  Politics  in  the  French  Third  Republic, 
published  by  Princeton  University  Press.  She  is  the 
associate  director  of  the  Western  Historical  Manu- 
script Collection  at  the  University  of  Missouri  in  St. 
Louis. 

Meredith  Burke  Scrlvner  B.S.N.  72  is  the 
director  of  patient  services  for  Community  Health 
Services,  a  Milwaukee  home  health  agency.  She  is 
also  serving  as  co-chair  of  the  Milwaukee  Alumni 
Admissions  Advisiory  Committee  with  her  husband, 
Thomas  W.  Scrlvner  70,  M.A.T  72.  He  prac- 
tices management  labor  law  with  the  Milwaukee  law 
firm  Michael,  Best,  and  Friedrich.  They  live  in 
Whitefish  Bay. 


Donald  N.  Yates  A.M.  72  is  supervisor  of 
archives  and  public  relations  at  Miles  Laboratories,  a 
pharmaceutical  manufacturer  in  Elkhart,  Ind.  He  is  in 
charge  of  the  company's  museum  and  visitors'  center. 

Paul  W.  Zarutskie  72  is  the  clinical  director  of 
the  in  vitro  fertilization  program  at  the  University  of 
Washington  in  Seattle. 

David  Dean  Addison  73  is  a  manager  of  the  per- 
sonal trust  department  at  Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust 
in  Greensboro,  N.C. 


DUKE  TRAVEL 
1985 


North  to  Alaska 
July  8-15 

Fly  to  Vancouver,  British  Columbia.  Board  the 
Royal  Princess  for  six  nights  of  cruising, 
including  Glacier  Bay,  with  Juneau  and  Sitka 
as  ports  of  call.  Disembark  at  Victoria,  B.C., 
for  an  overnight.  Approximately  $1,700,  with 
bargain  air  add-ons. 

Passage  of  the  Czars 
July  1 7-August  2 

Fly  to  Bucharest,  Romania,  for  a  two-night 
stay.  Cruise  on  the  Danube,  the  Black  Sea  and 


Dianne  Brinson  73  is  an  assistant  professor  of  law 
at  Georgia  State  University  in  Atlanta. 

Fred  Butner  73,  J.D  76  is  practicing  law  in  offices 
he  has  purchased  and  renovated  a  half-block  from  the 
Ernest  Hemingway  home  in  Key  West,  Fla.  He  is  the 
president  of  the  Monroe  County  Bar  Association, 
covering  the  Florida  Keys,  and  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  Party  for  the  19th  Congressional  District 
of  Florida. 

Susan  Taylor  Cox  73  is  a  language  arts  con- 


the  Dneiper  River  through  the  Ukraine  to 
Kiev.  Fly  to  Moscow  for  a  three-day  stay.  Your 
university  host  is  Magnus  Krynski,  professor 
and  chairman  of  Slavic  languages.  Approxi- 
mately $3,000  from  Atlanta. 

Best  of  France, 
Italy,  the  Greek  Isles 
September  19-October  3 

Fly  to  Nice,  France,  for  an  overnight.  Board 
the  Golden  Odyssey  and  cruise  the 
Mediterranean.  Ports  of  call:  Portofino,  Capri, 
Malta,  Rhodes,  Mykonos,  Athens,  Corfu, 
Dubrovnik,  Ravenna,  to  Venice  for  a  two- 
night  stay.  Your  university  host  is  Dr.  William 
G.  Anlyan,  professor  and  chancellor  for 
health  affairs.  Staterooms  start  at  $2,700  per 
person,  including  air  from  New  York. 

The  Orient 

October  18-November  2 

Fly  to  Japan  for  three  nights  in  Tokyo.  Coach 
to  Kamakura  to  see  the  Great  Buddha,  then 
on  to  Hakone  for  an  overnight.  Take  the 
"bullet  train"  to  Kyoto  for  two  days  of 
exploring.  Fly  to  Beijing,  the  capital  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  for  three  days  of 
sightseeing.  Fly  to  Hong  Kong  for  four  days  of 
touring  and  shopping.  Approximately  $4,000 
from  Los  Angeles. 

November    2-8:    optional    excursion    to 
Bangkok  and  Singapore. 


TO  RECEIVE  DETAILED  BROCHURES,  FILL  OUT  THE  COUPON  AND  RETURN  TO 
BARBARA  DeLAPP  BOOTH  '54,  DUKE  TRAVEL,  614  CHAPEL  DRIVE,  DURHAM, 
N.C.  27706,  (919)684-5114. 


D  ALASKA 

□  PASSAGE  OF  THE  CZARS 


□  FRANCE,  ITALY,  GREEK  ISLES 

□  THE  ORIENT 


Address 


City 


State 


Zip 


Phone 
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sultant  with  First  District  Cooperative  Educational 
Services  Agency,  a  shared  services  agency. 

Mark  Joseph  Gotay  73  is  an  assistant  professor 
of  mathematics  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  in 
Annapolis,  Md.  His  wife,  Carolyn  Cook  Gotay 

73,  is  a  health  scientist  administrator  with  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  in  Silver  Spring,  Md.  They 
live  in  Arnold,  Md. 

John  William  Hallett  Jr.  MD.  73  left  the  Air 
Force  in  June  1984  to  join  the  Mayo  Clinic  in 
Rochester,  Mich.,  where  he  practices  vascular  surgery. 

James  Greene  Hamilton  73  is  a  third-year  resi- 
dent in  family  practice  at  East  Tennessee  State  Uni- 
versity. He  received  an  award  from  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  for  serving  as  a  Boy  Scout  camp  doctor. 

Terry  Gregory-Patrick  Kane  73  is  general 
counsel  for  the  Ravenna  Savings  and  Loan  Co.  in 
Ravenna,  Ohio,  and  a  qualified  local  counsel  for 
Society  National  Bank. 

Jane  M.  Mitchell  B.S.N.  73,  M.S.N.  76  is  a  doc- 
toral candidate  in  an  M.B.A./Ph.D.  program  at  the 
Wharton  School  and  the  School  of  Nurses  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

David  D.  Parr  73  is  a  partner  in  the  Los  Angeles 
and  Newport  Beach,  Calif.,  law  firm  Kindel  &.  Ander- 
son. He  practices  business  and  real  estate  law  in  the 
Newport  Beach  office  and  lives  in  Irvine,  Calif.,  with 
his  wife,  Susan  Langham  Parr  73,  and  their 
two  sons. 

Stephen  Bruce  Rogers  B.S.M.E.  73  is  a 
partner  with  Galbut,  Jotkoff  6k.  Rogers,  certified  pub- 
lic accountants,  in  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

Jane  Dllliard  Scott  B.S.N.  73  is  in  her  third  year 
of  doctoral  study  at  Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Hygiene 
and  Public  Health  in  the  division  of  health  finance 
and  management. 

Joseph  G.  Spears  73  is  manager  of  information 
systems  planning  for  Siecor  Corp.  in  Hickory,  N.C. 

James  Zollinger  73  was  promoted  to  assistant 
general  counsel  for  Electrolux  Corp.  in  Stanford, 
Conn.,  and  is  a  staff  attorney  with  Consolidated 
Foods  in  Chicago. 

Kathleen  Daus  Bartos  74  is  working  on  her  • 
D.V.M.  at  the  University  of  Florida  College  of  Veteri- 
nary Medicine. 

John  Paul  Edwards  Jr.  74  is  an  attorney  in 
Mount  Olive,  N.C.  He  and  his  wife,  Leigh,  have  two 
daughters. 

Christina  Heli  Larnola  B.S.N.  74  received  her 
M.B.A.  in  August  1984  from  the  Florida  Institute  of 
Technology,  Melbourne,  Fla. 

Bruce  Alfred  Maser  74  is  an  architect  with  the 
firm  Evans,  Hudson,  and  Vlattas  of  Hampton,  Va.  He 
lives  in  Norfolk. 

Julie  K.  Samet  74  is  a  second-year  resident  in 
obstetrics  and  gynecology  at  Texas  Tech  in  Amarillo, 
Texas. 

Thomas  Frank  Woolley  74  works  for  Northrop 

Corp.  as  an  English  language  instructor  in  Khamis 
Mushayt,  Saudi  Arabia. 

Kim  Lawrence  Christopher  B.S.N.  75  is 
working  at  the  Jaycees  Burn  Center  in  Chapel  Hill, 
N.C.  She  and  her  husband  have  a  son. 

Carolyn  Christine  Engle  75  is  the  director  of 

administration  for  Marquis  Who's  Who,  Inc.  in 
Chicago,  111.,  and  is  working  on  a  master's  degree  in 
management  at  Northwestern  University. 

Daniel  E.  Everltt  75  is  an  instructor  in  medicine 
at  Harvard  Medical  School  and  the  associate  director 


of  the  geriatric  evaluation  unit  at  West  Roxbury  V.  A. 
Hospital.  He  lives  in  Dover,  Mass. 

Jerid  M.  Fisher  75  is  the  director  of  a  rehabilita- 
tion center  for  head-injured  patients  in  Albany,  N.Y. 
He  is  also  the  executive  director  of  Neuropsych 
Associates  of  Rochester,  a  private  neuropsychological 
outpatient  practice  in  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Robert  T.  Gamble  75  is  the  financial  manager 
for  the  chief  administrative  officer  of  the  city  of  San 
Francisco.  He  is  also  the  deputy  fiscal  director  for  the 
Moscone  Convention  Center,  where  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  was  held  last  year.  His  wife, 
Carol  Abrams,  is  an  attorney. 

Suzanne  Carol  Graham  M.D.  75  is  a  fellow  in 
bone  pathology  at  Orthopaedic  Institute  Hospital  for 
Joint  Disease  in  New  York  City. 

Thomas  E.  Hendrlck  75  completed  his  resi- 
dency in  general  surgery  at  Wright  State  University  in 
Dayton,  Ohio,  and  is  now  working  at  Francis  E. 
Warren  Air  Force  Base  in  Cheyenne,  Wyo.  He  and  his 
wife,  Susan,  have  one  daughter. 

Betty  L.  Hoffman  M.S.  75  is  director  of  rehabili- 
tative services  at  Norfolk  General  Hospital  in  Norfolk, 
Va. 

Alphlne  W.  Jefferson  A.M.  75,  Ph.D.  79  is  on 

leave  from  Northern  Illinois  University  to  serve  as 
visiting  assistant  professor  of  history  and  interim 
director  of  African-American  studies  at  Southern 
Methodist  University  in  Dallas,  Texas.  She  speaks, 
writes,  and  publishes  on  blacks  in  urban  America, 
oral  history,  housing,  discrimination,  and  race  rela- 
tions, and  has  published  an  article,  "Southern 
Dreams/Urban  Realities,"  in  Illinois:  Its  History  and 
legacy. 

Lawrence  G.  McMlchael  75,  J.D.  78  is  a 
partner  with  the  Philadelphia  law  firm  Dilworth, 
Paxson,  Kalish  6k  Kauffman.  His  wife,  Carol  Stern 
McMlchael  76,  teaches  Latin  at  Gwynedd  Mercy 
Academy.  They  live  in  Wynnewood,  Pa. 

I.  Jeffrey  Rubin  Ph.D.  75  is  an  associate  professor 
of  economics  at  Rutgers  University  in  New  Brunswick, 
N.J.  He  and  his  wife  have  two  sons. 

Kevin  A.  Somervllle  75  is  a  production 
supervisor/medical  illustrator  for  television  program- 
ming in  continuing  medical  education  on  topics  such 
as  surgery,  medicine,  and  cardiology.  He  is  also  a  free- 
lance medical  illustrator. 

Laura  Morgan  Waggoner  75  is  a  trust  officer 
with  South  Carolina  National  Bank  and  lives  in 
Charleston. 

Mary  Louise  Botter  B.S.N.  76,  who  received 
her  M.S.N,  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
August,  is  a  doctoral  student  in  nursing  administra- 
tion, and  is  clinical  director  at  St.  Christopher's 
Hospital  for  Children  in  Philadelphia.  Her  husband, 
Frank  J.  Gadusek  74,  received  his  D.V.M.  from 
the  University  of  Missouri  at  Columbia  in  May  1983. 
He  is  a  captain  in  the  U.S.  Army  Veterinary  Corps, 
stationed  in  Charleston,  S.C. 

James  E.  Christopher  76  is  the  chief  sanitary 
engineer  for  Stottler,  Stagg  6k  Assoc,  Inc.,  at  its 
headquarters  in  Cape  Canaveral,  Fla. 

Wayne  H.  Crow  76  was  promoted  to  lieutenant 
commander  in  the  Naval  Reserves  and  received  a 
double  promotion  in  Chrysler  Corp.'s  finance  office. 

Sally  Donnell  76  has  completed  courses  and  qua- 
lifying exams  for  a  Ph.D.  in  art  history  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  and  is  working  on  her  dissertation. 
She  works  as  the  assistant  curator  of  the  art  photo- 
graphers collection  at  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
writes  art  exhibition  reviews.  She  is  planning  to  teach 
and  pursue  her  own  painting. 
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Steven  M.  Drucker  76  is  an  architect  with  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  and  a  member  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects.  He  and  his 
wife,  Carol,  also  an  architect,  live  in  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Michael  David  Gordon  Ph.D.  76  is  the  section 
head  for  product  development  with  Johnson  6k  John- 
son, Surgikos  Division.  He  lives  in  Arlington,  Texas, 
with  his  wife,  Alexis. 

Carol  A.  Grlgsby  76  works  for  the  U.S.  Agency 
for  International  Development  in  Washington,  DC. 

Ernest  Albert  Hartley  Ph.D.  76  is  the  museum 
director  at  Powell  County  Museum  and  Arts  Founda- 
tion in  Deer  Lodge,  Mont. 

Jane  C.  Hopkins  76  completed  her  M.S.  in  agri- 
cultural economics  at  Texas  A  6k  M  in  December 
1983.  She  received  the  Outstanding  Master's  Thesis 
Award  from  the  American  Agricultural  Economics 
Association  in  August  1984.  She  in  now  working  on 
her  Ph.D.  at  Texas  A  6k  M. 

Jill  Barbara  Koury  76  completed  a  glaucoma  fel- 
lowship in  December  and  has  entered  the  private 
practice  of  ophthalmology  in  New  Orleans.  She  ran 
her  first  marathon  on  Dec.  1,  winning  the  women's 
division  and  coming  in  26th  overall  out  of  1,200 
entrants. 

Laura  E.  Krister  76  will  begin  working  in  August 
for  the  National  Health  Service  Corps  as  a  family 
physician.  She  has  been  placed  in  Pomeroy,  Ohio,  a 
medically  depressed  community. 

Deborah  W.  Llnhart  76,  M.H.A.  78  is  a  senior 
vice  president  of  marketing  for  Forbes  Health  System 
in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Chere  H.  Peel  76  is  in  private  practice  in  internal 
medicine  at  Woman's  Hospital  in  Jackson,  Miss. 

Philip  A.  Prossnltz  76  has  left  the  Chicago  law 
firm  of  Peterson,  Ross,  Schloerb  6k  Seidel  to  set  up  his 
own  law  office  in  Chicago. 

Ida  Washington  Smoak  76  is  a  second-year  stu- 
dent at  N.C.  State  University's  veterinary  school.  Her 
husband,  H.  A.  "Skip"  Smoak  Ph.D.  '84,  is  man- 
ager of  computer  operations  at  S.A.S.  Institute  in 
Cary,  N.C.  They  have  two  children. 

Gregory  D.  Streeter  76  is  in  family  practice 
with  his  father  in  Jacksonville,  N.C. 

Rhys  T.  Wilson  76  is  a  partner  in  the  Atlanta  law 
firm  Harkleroad  6k  Hardy. 

Judith  L.  Wish  Ed.D.  76  is  an  associate  professor 
at  Pembroke  State  University  in  Pembroke,  N.C,  and 
the  president  of  the  N.C.  Association  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  Young  Children. 

Marjorle  Muench  Carleton  77  is  an  art  direc- 
tor with  Procter  6k  Gamble.  She  and  her  husband, 
Steve,  live  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Ellen  Lilly  File  77  is  an  assistant  prosecuting  attor- 
ney for  Raleigh  County,  WVa.  She,  her  husband, 
Robert,  and  a  daughter  live  in  Beckley,  WVa. 

Thomas  C.  Hlllsman  77  is  vice  president  and 
general  counsel  with  the  Talmadge  Tinsley  Co.,  Inc., 
a  diversified  real  estate  investment  and  development 
company  in  Dallas,  Texas.  He  concentrates  on  the 
acquisition  and  development  of  commercial  proper- 
ties in  Dallas,  San  Antonio,  and  Houston. 

Roderick  B.  Meese  77  completed  a  residency  in 
internal  medicine  at  Parkland  Memorial  Hospital  in 
Dallas,  Texas,  and  has  a  hypertension  fellowship  at 
Parkland  Hospital. 

Anne  Hewman  77  took  a  seven-week  tour  of 
South  Africa,  where  she  conducted  research  on  the 
labor  practices  of  U.S.  businesses  and  on  South 


African  political  and  social  developments.  She  is  a 
research  analyst  with  the  Investor  Responsibility  Re- 
search Center  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Rose  Smiley  77  received  her  V.M.D.  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  School  of  Veterinary 
Medicine  in  May  1984  and  is  now  practicing  at  the 
Animal  Hospital  of  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  Her  husband, 
David  Raduman  J.D.  75,  is  in  private  practice 
with  the  law  firm  Jacobs,  Robbins,  Gaynor,  Burton,  et 
al.  They  live  in  Largo,  Fla. 

Susan  Zachary  Swan-Mura  77  received  a 
Ph.D.  from  Ohio  University  in  March  1984.  She  is  an 
assistant  professor  at  Miami  University  in  Oxford, 
Ohio. 

Mark  Edward  Anderson  78  is  working  as  a 
contracts  representative  for  Science  Applications 
International  Corp.  in  McLean,  Va. 

Thomas  Bruce  Bell  78  is  with  the  law  firm 
Fowler,  Measle,  and  Bell  of  Lexington,  Ky.  He  is  the 
1984-85  state  treasurer  for  the  Fellowship  of  Christian 
Athletes  and  a  new  member  of  the  Lexington  Rotary 
Club. 

James  S.  Campbell  Jr.  78  is  an  associate  with 
the  law  firm  Rothgerber,  Appel  &.  Powers  of  Denver, 
Colo. 

Peter  L.  Diaz  78  is  a  marketing  manager  with 
Marriott  Corp.  at  the  regional  office  in  Atlanta, 
working  on  a  new  hotel  concept  called  Courtyard  by 
Marriott. 

Alan  Ross  Fleishman  78  is  managing  the 
Martin  Lawrence  Art  Galleries  in  Studio  City,  Calif. 
He  also  writes  music  for  films  and  television  with 
credits  including  the  music  for  ABC's  Foul-Ups,  Bleeps 
&  Blunders.  He  was  also  musical  director  of  Stephen 
Sondheim's  West  Coast  premiere  of  The  Frogs. 

Gameel  B.  Hodge  Jr.  M.D.  78  is  director  of  uro- 
oncology  at  the  University  of  South  Florida  College 
of  Medicine. 

Richard  Wray  McBrlde  Th.M.  78  is  the  college 
chaplain  at  Elon  College  in  North  Carolina. 

Lisa  Dale  McLaughlin  78  is  an  attorney  with 
the  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  law  firm  Bryan,  Cave,  McPheeters 
Si  McRoberts. 

Jean  Ramsey  Simmons  B.S.M.E.  78  is  a  metal- 
lurgist for  Armco,  Inc.,  in  Ashland,  Ky.  Her  husband, 
Alan,  is  a  lawyer  and  bank  vice  president. 

Margaret  Stavely  Smith  B.S.N.  78  is  head 

nurse  of  a  cardio-thoracic  unit  at  Henrietta  Egleston 
Children's  Hospital  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Kenneth  Ira  Solomon  M.F.  78  is  a  senior 

analyst  for  information  systems  with  the  Container 
Corp.  of  America.  His  wife,  Barbara  Robbins 
Solomon  78,  is  a  PLAN  accountant  with  Hewitt 
Associates.  They  live  in  Mt.  Prospect,  111.,  with  their 
two  sons. 

Richard  C.  Thomas  78  is  an  attorney  for  the 
Columbia,  S.C.,  law  firm  Barnes,  Alford,  Stork  & 
Johnson. 

Harry  Chalklnd  Welnerman  78  is  in  his  third 

year  at  the  University  of  Connecticut  Medical 
School.  He  and  his  wife,  Hilary  Meyers,  live  in 
campus  housing  at  the  Ethel  Walker  School  in 
Simsburg,  where  she  teaches  French. 

Ronald  G.  Barsantl  79  is  a  surgical  resident  at 
the  Milton  S.  Hessky  Medical  Center  of  Pennsylvania 
State  University.  He  lives  in  Hershey,  Pa. 

Brian  J.  Brodeur  79  is  a  product  manager  with 
the  Harris  Bank  in  Chicago,  111.  He  and  his  wife, 
Margaret,  have  two  children. 

Jerry  M.  Foster  M.D.  79  and  his  wife  are  working 


for  a  year  in  a  mission  hospital  in  Xampala,  Uganda. 

Gary  Allen  Hansell  M.B.A.  79  is  general  super- 
visor with  Allied  Corp.,  Pittsboro,  N.C. 

Tyler  D.  Heerwagen  B.S.M.E.  79  will  be  the 
officer  in  charge  of  an  explosive  ordnance  disposal 
detachment  on  board  the  U.S.S.  Hunley,  with  the 
home  port  of  Holy  Loch,  Scotland.  He  and  his  wife, 
Belinda,  have  a  daughter. 

Karl  T.  Helfrlch  B.S.C.E.  79  received  a  Ph.D.  in 
coastal  engineering  from  M.IT  in  December.  He  lives 
in  Arlington,  Mass. 

Kevin  P.  Hlshta  79  is  an  associate  attorney  with 
the  Atlanta  law  firm  Arnold  &.  Anderson. 

Harry  W.  Johnson  Jr.  79  graduated  from 
Bowman  Gray  Medical  School  in  1984. 

Mary  R  Lilley  79  is  executive  director  of  the 
Martin  County  Economic  Development  Commission. 


She  and  her  husband,  Steven,  live  in  Williamston, 
N.C. 

Anthony  J.  Limberakls  M.D  79  is  a  private 
radiologist  and  an  active  member  of  the  teaching  staff 
at  Jefferson  Hospital  and  Medical  School  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Bruce  Dayton  Livingston  79  graduated  from 
Washington  University's  law  school  in  May  1984.  He 
was  president  of  the  student  bar  association  and 
associate  editor  of  the  Washington  University  Law 
Quarterly.  He  is  an  associate  with  the  St.  Louis  law 
firm  Guilfoil,  Petzall  &  Shoemake. 

Philip  Musick  Mulford  79  is  with  the  law  firm 
Vineyard,  Self  &  Beuttenmuller  of  Piano,  Texas. 

Marie  K.  Nardone  M.S.  79,  A.H.C.  79  is  an 
assistant  professor  and  academic  coordinator  of  clini- 
cal education  with  the  department  of  physical  therapy 
at  the  University  of  Scranton  in  Pennsylvania. 
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Myron  Craig  Noonkester  79  received  his 
Ph.D.  in  history  from  the  University  of  Chicago  in 
December 

Joseph  C.  Shugart  79  is  an  associate  in  the  fixed 
income  division  of  Goldman,  Sachs  &.  Co.,  New  York 
City. 

Joseph  C.  Sinsabaugh  79  is  flying  the  KC-10, 
a  DC-10  used  to  refuel  other  planes  in  flight.  He  lives 
in  Riverside,  Calif. 

MARRIAGES:  Charles  T.  Hall  72  to  Cheryl  L. 
Burgess  on  Dec.  18,  1982.  Residence:  Raleigh.  .  . 
Sara  J.  Welsh  72  to  William  A.  Colaianni  in  May 
1984.  Residence:  Kenilworth,  111.  .  .  .  AMn  Harold 
Shrago  74,  J.D.  77  to  Claudia  E.  Feitler  on  Nov. 
26,  1983.  Residence:  Phoenix,  Ariz.  .  .  .  Janet  M. 
DOSS  75  to  M.  Lennox  Eason  Jr.  on  April  14.  Resi- 
dence: Fairfax,  Va.  .  .  .  Shauna  K.  Singletary 
75  to  Silhadi  Alami  on  Jan.  4  on  Miami  Beach.  Resi- 
dence: Miami,  Fla.  . .  .  Steven  M.  Drucker  76  to 
Carol  Rose  Schwartz  on  Oct.  1,  1983.  Residence: 
Cambridge,  Mass.  .  .  .  Ellen  Mendelson  78  to 
Peter  Bernhardt  on  Nov.  3.  Residence:  Hillsborough, 

N.C Jean  Ramsey  B.S.M.E.  78  to  Alan  R. 

Simmons  on  Sept.  29.  Residence:  Huntington, 

WVa Richard  C.  Thomas  78  to  Elizabeth 

Anne  Lounsbury  on  Sept.  15.  Residence:  Columbia, 

S.C John  B.  Watson  79  to  Barbara  Kenser 

on  Sept.  1.  Residence:  Irving,  Texas. 

BIRTHS:  Third  child  and  first  son  to  Elizabeth 
Stack  Flndlay  70  and  Richard  T  Findlay  on  Dec. 
20.  Named  John  Warren.  .  .  Third  child,  second 
daughter  to  Nancy  Corner  Kennedy  B.S.N.  70 
and  Joseph  A.  Kennedy  '68  on  July  17.  Named 
Maura  Leigh.  .  .  Third  child,  first  son  to  Linda 
Hand  Hatcher  71  and  Robert  M.  Hatcher  on 
Sept.  20.  Named  Robert  Stewart.  .  .  Second  child, 

first  son  to  Margie  Ann  Burrell  Sandell  71  and 

Charles  G  Sandell  on  March  5,  1984.  Named 
Andrew  Alden.  .  .  Second  child  and  first  daughter  to 
Christine  Stauffer  Sturgeon  71  and  Gregory 
Watson  Sturgeon  on  Oct.  15.  Named  Caroline 
Selene... Second  child,  first  daughter  to  Thomas  W. 
Uhde  71  and  Marlene  Kraus  Uhde  B.S.N.  71 
on  Jan.  9,  1983.  Named  Katherine  Kraus.. .First  child 
and  son  to  Bob  Hutcheson  72  and  Jane  Hutche- 
son  on  Oct.  9.  Named  Matthew  Borah. ..A  son  to 
David  Dean  Addison  73  on  June  3, 1984. 
Named  David  Turner.  .  .  Second  child  and  son  to 
Robert  Byron  Mercer  73  on  May  24,  1984. 
Named  Michael  Scott.  .  .  First  child  and  son  to 
Kathleen  Daus  Bartos  74  and  Lou  Bartos  on 
Nov.  16,  1983.  Named  Joason  Emrich.  .  .  First  child,  a 
daughter  adopted  by  Jesse  M.  Colvln  74,  M.B.A. 
'81  and  Gloria  Payne  Colvln  74,  MAT.  75  on 
April  11.  Named  Emily  Caroline...  A  daughter  to 
Ann  Pelham  Cullen  74  on  June  5, 1984.  Named 
Catherine  Mary.  .  .  Second  child  and  daughter  to 
John  Paul  Edwards  Jr.  74  and  Leigh  Edwards 
on  March  25,  1984.  Named  Sarah  Catherine.  .  . 
Second  child,  first  son  to  Martha  Dudley  Keller 
74  on  Oct.  25,  1983.  Named  John  Belding.  .  . 
Second  child,  first  daughter  to  Lynn  I.  Mullinax 
74  on  Aug.  22,  1983.  Named  Mary  Jordin.  .  .  First 
child  and  son  to  Mark  D.  Peacock  74,  B.H.S.  76 
on  July  27.  Named  Benjamin  Haigh...A  son  to 
Daniel  E.  Everitt  75  on  Sept.  19.  Named  Rory 
Littell. . .  A  son  to  Anthony  Nick  Galanos  75 
on  May  31,  1984.  .  .  First  child  and  daughter  to 
Thomas  E.  Hendrlck  75  and  Susan  Hendrick  on 
Oct.  18.  Named  Katherine  Elizabeth.  .  .  A  daughter  to 
Richard  C.  Peterson  75,  M.H.A.  77  and 
Kanow  Z.  Peterson  on  May  5,  1984.  Named  Kelly 
Davis. . .  A  daughter  to  Laura  Morgan 
Waggoner  75  on  Sept.  7,  1983.  Named  Katherine 
Herrick  .  .  .  First  child  and  daughter  to  J.  Andrew 
Bohn  B.S.M.E.  76  and  Elizabeth  Nutt  Bohn  on 
Aug.  1.  Named  Meghan  Elizabeth  .  .  .  Second  child 

and  son  to  Ida  Washington  Smoak  76  and 
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H.A.  "Skip"  Smoak  Ph.D.  '84  on  May  19, 1984. 
Named  Bradley  Preston  ...  A  daughter  to  John 
Staton  76  and  Carol  Brandt  Staton  76  on 

April  14,  1984-  Named  Margaret  Anna  .  .  .  First  child 
and  son  to  Richard  Rumer  76  and  Barbara 
Belnstein  Rumer  76  on  Aug.  14.  Named 
Benjamin  Beinstein  ...  A  daughter  to  Walter  C. 
Van  Wagenen  Jr.  B.S.M.E.  76  on  Aug.  10. 
Named  Haley  West. .Third  child,  first  son  to 
William  Worrell  B.S.C.E.  76,  M.S.  78  and 
Katherine  Worrell  on  Sept.  27.  Named  Michael 
Anthony  .  .  .  First  child  and  daughter  to  Ellen  Lilly 
File  77  and  Robert  File  on  Oct.  15.  Named  Sarah 
Elizabeth. ..First  child  and  son  to  Peter  A.  Mendel 
77  and  Cynthia  Mendel  on  Jan.  10,  1984.  Named 
Thomas  Allen  .  .  .  First  child  and  daughter  to  Dawn 
London  Blanchard  78  and  John  Blanchard  on 
Feb.  1 .  Named  Janel  Dawn  ...  First  child  and  son  to 
Dale  Guidry  BSE.  78  and  Katherine 
Overman  Guidry  79  on  Jan.  28, 1984.  Named 
Andrew  Thomas  .  .  .  Second  child  and  son  to 

Susan  Maxwell  Perkins  78  and  Robert  V. 

Perkins  III  77,  M.B.A.  '81  on  Dec.  26, 1983. 
Named  Matthew  Ross. ..Second  child  and  son  to 
Brian  J.  Brodeur  79  and  Margaret  Friis  on  Dec. 
25.  Named  Michael  Joseph  .  .  .  First  child  and  daugh- 
ter to  Linda  Spencer  Crumpler  B.S.N.  79  and 
Robert  Crumpler  on  Sept.  22.  Named  Virginia 
Reed  ...  A  daughter  to  Kathryn  McConnell 
Greven  79  and  Craig  M.  Greven  on  Oct.  18. 
Named  Margaret  Ashley  McConnell.  .  .  A  daughter 

to  Tyler  D.  Heerwagen  B.S.M.E.  79  and  Belinda 

Heerwagen  on  Nov.  16,  1983.  Named  Abbey 
Alexandra  ...  A  daughter  to  Mary  P.  Lllley  79 

and  Stephen  C.  Lilley  on  July  7.  Named  Amanda 
Mae. 
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Patricia  Anne  Barnes  '80  was  promoted  to  sales 
manager  with  ROLM  Corp.,  in  New  York  City. 

William  Wells  Beckett  Jr.  '80  graduated  from 
Tulane  Medical  School  in  June  1984. 

Charles  Andrew  Berardesco  '80  graduated  in 
1983  from  the  George  Washington  University 
National  Law  Center,  where  he  was  the  managing 
editor  of  the  George  Washington  Law  Review.  He  is  an 
associate  with  the  Baltimore  law  firm  Weinberg  and 
Green,  practicing  corporate  and  securities  law. 

Fredric  Neal  Busch  '80  is  doing  a  psychiatric 
residency  at  New  York  Hospital  in  Manhattan. 

William  David  Chan  '80  is  an  administrative  fel- 
low for  the  Greater  Dayton  Area  Hospital  Association 
in  Ohio. 

Patricia  Ann  Dempsey  '80  is  an  assistant  vice 

president  with  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  in  the 
operations  division. 

John  Robert  Donovan  Jr.  '80  received  his 
M.B.A.  from  the  University  of  Southern  Alabama  last 
summer. 

Pedro  Carlos  Fenjves  B.S.M.E.  '80  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Virginia's  Colgate  Darden 
School  of  Business  Administration  in  May  1984.  He  is 
vice  president  of  Grupo  Proquim  in  Caracas, 
Venezuela. 

Maria  Jane  Franks  B.S.M.E.  '80  is  a  first-year 
pathology  resident  at  Emory  University  in  Atlanta. 

Andrew  Gould  '80  is  an  assistant  vice  president  of 
Security  Pacific  Business  Credit  and  is  studying  for  an 
M.B.A.  at  New  York  University. 

Joshua  Angus  Leuchtenburg  '80  graduated 
from  Columbia  University's  law  school  in  May  1984 


and  is  an  associate  with  the  law  firm  Rogers  6k  Wells 
in  New  York  City. 

Gary  Alan  Meyer  '80  was  promoted  to  audit  man- 
ager in  the  smaller  business  division  of  Price  Water- 
house.  He  lives  in  Atlanta. 

Edward  Joseph  Posnak  '80  received  his  M.D. 
in  May  from  the  Pennsylvania  State  University  Col- 
lege of  Medicine.  He  is  a  lieutenant  in  the  U.S.  Navy 
and  interning  at  Balboa  Naval  Hospital  in  San  Diego. 

Douglas  Clifton  Powell  '80  is  a  graduate  student 
in  architecture  at  the  University  of  Texas. 

Charles  Thomas  Reynolds  '80  is  working  for 
Hewlett-Packard  in  Orlando,  Fla.  He  and  his  wife, 
Valerie,  live  in  Ocoee,  Fla. 

John  Leo  Roth  IV  '80  is  working  in  Duke's  sports 
information  office  as  editor  of  its  sports  tabloid 
Devilirium.  He  lives  in  Durham  with  his  wife,  Elaine, 
and  son,  Justin. 

Randall  Styers  '80  completed  a  joint-degree  pro- 
gram at  Yale's  law  and  divinity  schools  and  is  now  an 
associate  with  the  Los  Angeles  law  firm  Gibson, 
Dunn  &  Crutcher. 

Brent  Albert  Torstrick  '80  is  an  associate  with 
the  law  firm  Robinson,  Bradshaw  &  Hinson,  P.A.,  of 
Charlotte,  N.C. 

Karen  Jean  Irygg  '80  is  a  medical  resident  at 
Thomas  Jefferson  University  and  lives  in  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Gaines  Daniel  Adams  Jr.  B.S.M.E.  '81  is  work- 
ing on  his  M.B.A.  at  Stanford  University  in  Palo 
Alto,  Calif. 

Elizabeth  Lee  Cozart  '81  is  working  on  a 

master's  degree  in  sports  administration  at  St.  Thomas 
University. 

Victoria  Deangells  '81  is  a  staff  writer  with 
Equus,  an  equestrian  magazine.  She  lives  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

George  Allan  Farber  Jr.  '81  graduated  from 
Loyola  University's  law  school  in  May  1984  and  is 
working  for  Doody  &.  Doody,  CPA's,  in  New  Orleans. 
He  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  live  in  Metaire,  La. 

William  Arnold  Glllett  B.S.M.E.  '81  is  complet- 
ing his  master's  degree  at  the  M.I.T  Sloan  School  of 
Management,  with  a  concentration  in  management 
information  systems  and  marketing. 

Judith  Anne  Hutchinson  M.E.M.  '81  is  a  com- 
munications specialist  with  the  state  of  Massachusetts' 
Division  of  Hazardous  Waste.  She  is  also  on  the  ad- 
visory committee  for  the  Dorchester,  Mass.,  State 
Heritage  Park  Program. 

Suzanne  Reld  Inabnlt  '81  is  an  account  super- 
visor for  the  Quaker  Oats  Co.  in  Houston,  Texas, 
where  she  lives  with  her  husband,  William  K. 
Bowman  '80. 

Jeffrey  Alan  Levee  '81  graduated  from  North- 
western University's  law  school  and  is  an  associate  for 
Rosenthal  and  Schanfield  in  Chicago,  111. 

Mark  S.  Lltwln  '81  is  completing  his  M.D.  at 
Emory  University's  medical  school  in  May  and  will 
begin  a  residency  in  surgery/urology.  He  is  the  nation- 
al editor  of  "PULSE"  the  medical  student  segment 
that  appears  monthly  in  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association.  He  has  represented  Emory  at 
AMA  national  meetings  in  Chicago  and  Honolulu. 

Douglas  B.  MacKlntosh  M.B.A.  '81  was  pro- 
moted to  design  manager  for  industrial  international 
markets  with  Westinghouse  in  South  Boston,  Va. 

Elizabeth  Pangburn  Martin  '81  is  completing 

her  law  degree  at  the  University  of  Texas  in  Houston. 


Mary  Jones  McManaway  '81  is  a  senior  associ- 
ate programmer  for  IBM  in  the  Research  Triangle 
Park.  Her  husband,  Donald  Hugh  Tucker  Jr. 

'81,  is  practicing  with  the  law  firm  Smith  Anderson  in 
Raleigh. 

Mary  Kathryn  Menard  '81  is  in  her  fourth  year 
at  New  Jersey  Medical  School,  specializing  in  obstet- 
rics and  gynecology. 

Pamela  Lee  Morgan  B.S.N.  '81  is  a  utilization 
review  analyst  with  the  Va.  Medical  Assistance  Pro- 
gram at  the  V.A.  Department  of  Health  in 
Richmond. 

William  Finch  Morgan  M.B.A.  '81  is  an  associ- 
ate territory  manager  for  Germanic  Europe  in  the 
international  division  of  First  Union  National  Bank 
in  Charlotte,  N.C. 

Robert  Alan  Newman  '81  has  a  dean's  fellowship 
from  the  biology  department  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

George  S.  Plattenburg  B.S.E.  '81  is  working  for 
Monsanto  in  the  corporate  engineering  department. 
He  lives  in  St.  Louis  with  his  wife,  Betsy  N. 

Plattenburg  '82. 

Cynthia  Anne  Prehmus  M.S.  '81  is  working  as 
an  operations  geologist  for  Amerada  Hess  Corp.  in 
Houston,  Texas. 

Robert  Clarence  Smoot  IV  '81  teaches  biology, 
chemistry,  and  botany  and  coaches  varsity  wrestling  at 
McDonogh  School.  He  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  live  in 
McDonogh,  Md. 

William  Tyor  M.D.  '81  is  in  the  neurology  resi- 
dency program  at  Baylor  College  of  Medicine  in 
Houston,  Texas.  He  and  his  wife,  Laura,  live  in 
Bellaire,  Texas. 

Francis  Long  Andrews  '82  is  a  data  center 
supervisor  with  Morgan  Stanley  &  Co.  in  New  York 
City. 

Lynn  Sherrle  Baklor  '82  is  in  the  M.B.A.  pro- 
gram at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania's  Wharton 
School  of  Business. 

Philip  Marcus  Brenner  '82  works  for  the  muni- 
cipal bond  department  of  Drexel  Bumham  Lambert  in 
New  York  City. 

John  Howard  Evers  B.S.E. E.  '82  is  a  lead  engi- 
neer at  Texas  Instruments  in  Dallas,  Texas,  and  com- 
pleted his  master's  in  electrical  engineering  at  S.M.U. 
while  working. 

Rebecca  Ann  Flsch  B.S.N.  '82  is  a  first  lieu- 
tenant in  the  U.S.  Army  Nurse  Corps. 

Catherine  Estelle  Ford  '82  is  a  software  engi- 
neer for  CTi  Data  Corp.  in  Raleigh,  N.C.  She  also 
runs  competitively. 

Thomas  Roland  Grady  J.D.  '82  is  self-employed 
with  Continental  Securities  Group,  Inc.,  in  Naples 
and  Melbourne,  Fla. 

Steven  Anthony  Hashlguchi  '82  is  in  his  third 

year  of  medical  school  at  the  University  of  Virginia  in 
Charlottesville. 

Alison  Gray  Heston  '82  is  teaching  6th  grade  in 
Washington,  DC,  with  an  inner-city,  non-profit  pro- 
gram designed  to  challenge  talented  students. 

William  James  Holley  II  '82  is  in  his  third  year 
at  Vanderbilt  University's  law  school  and  is  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Vanderbilt  Law  Review. 

Drew  Stevens  Jones  '82  is  a  nutritionist  with 
the  Lincoln  Community  Health  Center  in  Durham. 

Susan  Irene  Mac  Nellls  B.S.N.  '82  is  working 
in  the  surgical  intensive  unit  at  Mass.  General  Hospi- 
tal in  Boston. 


Robert  Kenneth  McMahan  Jr.  '82  is  a  Ph.D. 
candidate  in  physics  at  Dartmouth  College  in 
Hanover,  N.H. 

Anne  Person  '82  works  for  International  Manage- 
ment Group,  coordinating  professional  tennis  tourna- 
ments around  the  nation. 

David  Blair  Powell  B.S.M.E.  '82  is  with  the  ex- 
perimental mechanics  section  of  Southern  Research 
Institute  in  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Karen  Frances  Semper  '82  is  a  senior  techni- 
cian at  Duke's  medical  center. 

Jonathan  Yates  Short  '82  is  in  law  school  at 
William  and  Mary  in  Williamsburg,  Va. 

Robert  Levi  Stroud  Jr.  M  IV.  '82  is  pastor  of 
Annex  United  Methodist  Church  in  Staunton,  Va., 
where  he  lives  with  his  wife,  Patricia,  and  their 
daughter. 

Russell  Robert  Van  Nuls  B.S.M.E.  '82  won  the 
1984  Golden  Gloves  Middleweight  Championship 
Novice  Division  in  Corpus  Christi,  Texas. 

Jenny  Mills  Younker  '82  is  a  petroleum  geologist 
for  Aekke  Exploration  in  Shreveport,  La. 

Carol  Ann  Ananla  '83  is  attending  Baylor  College 
of  Medicine  in  Houston,  Texas. 

Mylinda  C.  Baker  '83  is  an  operations  support 
analyst  for  Georgia  Railroad  Bank  in  Augusta,  Ga. 
Her  husband,  J.R.  Casey  Bralla,  is  a  manufacturing 
engineer  for  TRW.  in  Martinez,  Ga. 

Denlse  Boster-Owen  '83  is  working  as  an 
ophthalmic  surgical  assistant  for  four  opthalmologists 
in  Houston,  Texas.  Her  husband,  John  Richard 

Owen  B.S.M.E.  '83,  is  a  mechanical  design  engineer 


with  Texas  Instruments.  They  are  both  assistant  youth 
soccer  coaches. 

Page  Swann  Brewster  '83  finished  a  year  in 
London  with  Sotheby's.  She  is  going  to  real  estate 
school  and  planning  to  get  a  job  with  Sotheby's  Inter- 
national Real  Estate.  She  lives  in  Brooklandville,  Md. 

Michael  Grant  Budka  '83  is  a  biomedical 
research  assistant  working  on  diabetes  and  blood  cell 
research  projects  at  the  Eisenhower  Medical  Center  in 
Rancho  Mirage,  Calif. 

Harvey  M.  Chlmoff  '83  is  an  account  executive  at 
a  public  relations  firm  in  New  York  City. 

Audrey  Lane  Cooper  '83  is  a  paralegal  in  the 
area  of  civil  litigation  with  the  law  firm  Battle, 
Winslow,  Scott,  &  Wiley,  P.A.,  of  Rocky  Mount,  N.C. 

Marjorie  Perrle  Drysdale  '83  is  a 

programmer/analyst  for  DuPont  in  Wilmington,  Del. 

Richard  Scott  Fernberg  '83  was  working  in  Los 
Angeles  for  Union  Oil  Co.  of  California.  He  is  now 
studying  for  his  master's  in  geology  at  the  University 
of  Michigan. 

Mark  Joseph  Flnkelsteln  '83  was  promoted  to 
assistant  officer  of  the  Mellon  Bank  and  section 
manager  of  the  corporate  paying  section.  He  lives  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mark  David  Galvln  '83  is  a  customer  service 
representative  with  Endata,  Inc.,  in  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Jay  Douglas  Geek  '83  is  attending  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oregon's  law  school  in  Eugene,  Oregon. 

Diane  Louise  Gibbons  '83  is  attending  Yale  Law 
School. 


Wouldn't  you 
miss  us  if  we 
weren't 
dropping  in 
every  two 
months? 


D 


uke  Magazine  has  already  earned  a  place  among  the'  nation's  most 
respected  university  magazines.  But  competing  priorities  make  it  dif- 
ficult for  the  university  to  cover  ever-rising  printing  and  mailing  costs.  Your 
special  contribution  to  the  magazine  will  help  ensure  that  it  remains  vital, 
compelling,  and  imaginative  editorially  and  visually. 

The  suggested  "voluntary  subscription"  for  one  year  is  $10.  To  enable  us  to 
keep  up  the  good  work,  please  send  your  check  (payable  to  Duke  Magazine)  to: 
Duke  University,  614  Chapel  Drive,  Durham,  North  Carolina  27706. 
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/^A     few's  a  good  time  to  return 

I  \  I  t°  the  campus  and  visit 
~      V    some  old  familiar  places. 
Things  may  have  changed  a  bit  since, 
you  were  last  here  'But  don't  worry. 
'We've got  a  handy  book  that  will  guide 
your  feet  and  eyes.  "Stones,  'Bricks  and 
Jaces"  is  a  guide  to  the  campus  that  in- 
cludes fve  mapped-out  walking  tours. 
The  book  has  56  photographs  and  des- 
criptions of  buildings  and  places.  "Even 
if  you  don't  get  back  soon,  the  112-page 
book  will  be  a  pleasure  to  have  at 
home— or  to  give  to  somebody. 


STONES 
BRICKS 
^FACES 

Marguerite  E.  Schumann 


■     JLrf'    ■Brio 
rf       \       mail 


copies  of  "Stones, 


'Bricks  and  Jaces,"  a  walking  guide  to  "Duke 
Wmersisy,  at  $2.50  each,  which  includes 
mailing.  ?>(grth  Carolina  residents  add  ten 
cents  sales  tax. 


CITY.  STATE.  ZIP 


Mailorders  to:  Qothic  Bookshop,  T.O.  Drawer  LM,  Duke 
Station,  Durham,  %C-  27706 


William  Perry  Holmes  '83  is  a  second-year  busi- 
ness student  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Barbara  Mary  Keelty  B.S.E.E.  '83  is  a  student  at 
Vanderbilt  University's  law  school. 

Kirsten  Bernlce  Kelhofer  6.S.M.E.  '83  is  a 
Dow  Chemical  sales  representative  in  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

James  Philip  Lehr  M.B.A.  '83  is  director  of 
strategic  marketing  for  Integrated  Office  Systems, 
Northern  Telecom,  Inc.  He  lives  in  Richardson, 
Texas. 

Kathryn  S.  Lewis  '83  is  a  technical  sales  represen- 
tati%re  for  Dow  Chemical  Co.  Her  field  territory  in- 
cludes Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Pittsburgh,  and 
Rochester.  She  lives  in  Riverside,  Conn. 

Steven  Joseph  Lewis  M.H.A.  '83  completed 
an  administrative  residency  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  Hospital  and  Clinics. 

Laurel  Ann  Mackay  '83  is  attending  Yale  Law 
School. 

Abby  Esther  Margolis  '83  works  for  Myers 
Films,  a  small  company  which  produces  TV  commer- 
cials for  such  clients  as  McDonalds,  7-Up,  and 
WNBC-TV.  She  lives  in  New  York  City. 

Thomas  J.  Mazzuckelli  Ph.D.  '83  is  a  senior 
research  chemist  for  Monsanto  in  St.  Louis.  His  wife, 
Katharine  Garcia  Mazzuckelli  '82,  M.S.  '84, 
is  attending  Washington  University's  M.B.A. 
program. 

Robert  Todd  Montgomery  '83  is  a  marketing 
representative  for  IBM  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

John  Drew  Mueller  '83  is  working  on  his  M.B.A. 
at  the  University  of  Texas  in  Austin. 

Randall  Wayne  Nichols  '83  is  a  student  at  the 
University  of  Virginia's  law  school  in  Charlottesville. 

James  Layton  Parrls  J.D.  '83  is  an  attorney 
with  Armbrecht,  Jackson,  Demouy,  Crowe,  Holmes  & 
Reeves  in  Mobile,  Ala. 

Charles  Russell  Philbrick  '83  is  in  the  U.S. 

Navy's  officer  training  school. 

Carolyn  Reid  B.S.N.  '83  is  working  in  the  medical 
intensive  care  unit  at  the  Washington,  DC,  V.A. 
Hospital.  She  lives  in  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

Michael  Charles  Rosendorf  '83  is  a  student  at 

Washington  University's  law  school  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Janet  Schurmeler  '83  is  teaching  English  and 
computer  programming  to  Colombian  high  school 
students  in  Barranquilla,  Colombia. 

Sue  Sepples  B.S.N.  '83  is  working  in  the  respira- 
tory intensive  care  unit  at  N.C.  Memorial  Hospital  in 
Chapel  Hill. 

Edith  Dawn  Smith  '83  is  an  accountant  and  tax 
return  specialist  with  James  F.  Griffin,  CPA,  in  Raleigh. 

Litjen  Tan  '83  is  completing  a  master's  in  biology  at 
New  York  University,  after  which  he  plans  to  return 
home  to  Singapore  for  one  to  two  years  before  coming 
back  to  the  United  States  for  medical  school. 

Mitchell  Adam  Wlest  '83  is  in  the  master's  pro- 
gram in  geology  at  Boston  College. 

Ruth  Elizabeth  Wlnyall  B.S.N.  '83  is  working  in 
a  coronary  care  unit  at  Pitt  County  Memorial  Hospi- 
tal in  Greenville,  N.C. 

Jeffrey  Andrew  Wolfe  '83  is  a  systems  analyst 
for  General  Research  Corp.  in  McLean,  Va. 

Thomas  John  Black  well  J.D.  '84  was  admitted 
to  the  Missouri  Bar  in  October  and  is  an  associate 


with  the  St.  Louis  law  firm  Bryan,  Cave,  McPheeters 
&  McRoberts. 

Douglas  Bruce  Cannon  J.D.  '84  is  an  attorney 
with  Fabian  &.  Clendennin  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Bonnie  L.  Carlson  '84  is  finishing  the  first  year  of 
a  two-year  internship  in  clinical  psychology  in  Tampa, 
Fla. ,  where  she  is  a  residential  counselor  at  a  school 
for  learning-disabled  children.  She  will  spend  the 
second  year  of  the  program  in  England. 

Mark  Bennett  Hotz  J.D.  '84  works  for  the  law 
firm  Weinburg  &  Green  of  Baltimore,  Md. 

Craig  W.  Johnson  B.S.C.E.  '84  is  working  on  his 
master's  degree  in  electrical  engineering  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida. 

Carl  Roy  Lundblad  Jr.  M.H.A.  '84  has  a  fellow- 
ship in  health  administration  with  SamCor,  Inc.,  of 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 

H.A.  "Skip"  Smoak  Ph.D.  '84  is  manager  of  com- 
puter operations  at  S.A.S.  Institute  in  Cary,  N.C.  His 
wife,  Ida  Washington  Smoak  76,  is  a  student 

at  N.C.  State  University's  veterinary  school.  They 
have  two  children. 

MARRIAGES:  Patricia  Anne  Barnes  '80  to 

John  J.  Beichert  on  July  7.  Residence:  White  Plains, 
N.Y ....  William  Wells  Beckett  Jr.  80  to  Susan 
Mitchell  on  Feb.  12,  1983.  Residence:  Decatur, 
Ga...  William  Kenan  Bowman  '80  to 
Suzanne  Reid  Inabnit  '81  on  June  2.  Residence: 
Houston  . . .  Pedro  Carlos  Fenjves  B.S.M.E. 

'80  to  June  Lauren  Dunn  on  Sept.  23  .  .  .  James 
David  Povejsil  B.S.M.E.  '80  to  Carmen  Morris. 
Residence:  New  Orleans  .  .  .  Stephen  Frederick 
Buchner  B.S.E.E.  '81  to  Kathryn  S.  Nelson  '82 
on  June  30,  1984.  Residence:  Durham  .  .  .  Alan 
Eugene  Ellis  B.S.M.E.  '81  to  Sherry  Roane  81 
in  May  1981.  Residence:  Spartanburg,  SC.  .  .  . 
George  Allan  Farber  Jr.  '81  to  Elizabeth  Ayerst 
on  June  12,  1984.  Residence:  Metaire,  La  .  .  .  Lowell 
Thomas  Hedrlck  Jr.  B.S.E.E.  '81  to  Deborah 
Jean  Thore  on  July  29.  Residence:  Lexington, 

N.C Kate  Lynn  Horwltz  '81  to  John  E. 

Bennett  on  July  1.  Residence:  London,  England  .  .  . 
Suzanne  Reid  Inabnit  '81  to  William  Kenah 
Bowman  '80  on  June  2.  Residence:  Houston  .  .  . 
Mary  Jones  McManaway  '81  to  Donald 
Hugh  Tucker  Jr.  '81  on  Nov.  3  .  .  .  Caroline 
Jean  Rodney  '81  to  Duvward  C.  Ayre  on  Sept.  7. 
Residence:  Chula  Vista,  Calif.  .  .  .  Robert 
Clarence  Smoot  IV  '81  to  Elizabeth  Lynn  on  July 

21.  Residence:  McDonogh,  Md William  R. 

Tyor  '81  to  Laura  Lentjes  on  Sept.  1.  Residence: 
Bellaire,  Texas .  .  .  Susan  Ann  Braunlich  '82  to 
Kirk  Alan  Rose  '82  on  Aug.  18,  1983.  Residence: 
Bloomington,  Ind. . . .  Katherlne  Ann  Garcia 
'82,  MS.  '84  to  Thomas  J.  Mazzuckelli  Ph.D. 
'83  on  July  28.  Residence:  St.  Louis  .  .  .  Russell 
Paul  Gezon  M.B.A.  '82  to  Elizabeth  J.  Wool 
'82  on  Sept.  1.  Residence:  Columbia, 
Md.  . .  .Frances  Long  Hudson  '82  to  John 
Robert  Oneal  on  Sept.  29.  Residence:  Nashville, 
Tenn. .  .  .Kathryn  S.  Nelson  '82  to  Stephen 
Frederick  Buchner  B.S.E.E.  '81  on  June  30, 
1984.  Residence:  Durham  .  .  .  Myllnda  C.  Baker 
'83  to  J.R.  Casey  Bralla  on  Nov.  5  in  St.  Thomas,  U.S. 
Virgin  Islands.  Residence:  Martinez,  Ga  .  .  .  Denlse 
Boster  '83  to  John  Richard  Owen  B.S.M.E. 
'83  on  June  19,  1984.  Residence:  Houston  .  .  .  Tim 
Christiansen  '83  to  Lorl  Kay  Legler  '83  on 
June  9,  1984.  Residence:  Ft.  Worth,  Texas  .  .  . 
Dorothy  K.  Holmes  '83  to  Christopher  D. 
Howard  '83  on  Aug.  11.  Residence: 
Boston  . .  Thomas  J.  Mazzuckelli  Ph.D.  '83  to 
Katherlne  Ann  Garcia  '82,  M.S.  '84  on  July  28. 
Residence:  St.  Louis  .  .  .  Clay  Sewell  Robinson 
'83  to  Carey  Hall  on  Aug.  18.  Residence:  Lexington, 
Ky. 
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BIRTHS:  A  daughter  to  Curtis  Wray  Diehl 

B.S.M.E.  '80  on  March  5,  1984.  Named  Grace 
Marie  .  .  .  First  child  and  son  to  Blanca  Garazi 
Schoonover  '80  and  Richard  G.  Schoonover 

'80  on  May  26,  1984.  Named  Daniel  Carleton  ...  A 
daughter  to  Douglas  B.  Macintosh  M.B.A.  '81 
on  July  4.  Named  Leigh  Partridge  ...  A  daughter  to 
Robert  Levi  Stroud  Jr.  M.Div.  '82  and  Patricia 
Stroud  on  March  2,  1984-  Named  Heather  Maria  .  .  . 
Second  child  and  son  to  H.A.  "Skip"  Smoak 
Ph.D.  '84  and  Ida  Washington  Smoak  76  on 
May  19,  1984.  Named  Bradley  Preston. 


The  Register  has  received  notice  of  the  following 
deaths.  Further  information  was  not  available. 

Belle  Lewter  West  '17  on  Dec.  12  in 
Durham  .  .  .  Rena  Elliott  Parrlsh  '27  on  Dec.  8 
in  Durham  .  .  .  Chesley  Carlisle  Herbert 
B.Div.  '29  on  Nov.  26  .  .  .  Henry  S.  Loy  30  on 
Oct.  13  . . .  Wllburn  Thomas  Shields  33  in 

Virginia  Beach,  Va.  .  .  .  C.  Stuart  Smith  '35  on 
July  6  in  Lancaster,  Pa.  .  .  .  Christian  S.  Briel  Jr. 
'36  on  July  23  .  .  .  Schuyler  R.  Mills  '36  on  Dec. 
23  . .  .  John  P.  Gore  M.D.  '55  on  Dec.  22  .  .  . 
Herbert  C.  Anderson  M.D.  '57  on  July  9  .  . . 
Carl  Thomas  Zlmmer  '65  on  July  6,  1981,  in 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Tina  Fussell  Wilson  '21  on  July  29  at  the 
Methodist  Retirement  Home  in  Durham.  She  is  sur- 
vived by  two  daughters,  Elisabeth  Wilson 
Cunllff  '45  and  Barbara  Wilson  Pope  '54. 

Edward  W.  Lagers  ted  t  '25  on  Feb.  2  in  Brock- 
ton, Mass.  At  Duke,  he  played  football  under  Coach 
Howard  Jones  and  was  elected  captain  in  seven  of  ten 
games.  He  was  also  captain  of  the  track  team.  He  was 
a  member  of  Lambda  Chi  Alpha  fraternity  at  Duke 
and  a  member  of  the  Alpha  Kappa  Kappa  medical 
fraternity  at  Boston  University  Medical  School.  He 
was  a  general  practitioner  in  Brockton  for  over  40 
years,  including  several  as  city  physician.  He  was  a 
major  in  World  War  II,  serving  in  North  Africa  and 
France.  He  was  a  member  of  St.  George  Lodge 
AF&AM,  the  Vega  Club,  Plymouth  County  Medical 
Society,  Unity  Lodge,  the  American  Legion,  and  a 
50-year  member  of  the  Mass.  Medical  Society,  which 
honored  him  as  a  Fellow  in  1981.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Signe  V  Lagerstedt,  a  daughter,  a  brother,  three 
grandchildren,  and  two  great-grandchildren. 

Cora  Wright  Chambers  A.M.  '27  in  the  Coble 

Health  Care  Center  in  Durham's  Methodist  Retite- 
ment  Home.  She  was  a  lifelong  member  of  Trinity 
United  Methodist  Church  and  the  church's  Mission- 
ary Society.  She  was  also  a  charter  member  of  the 
Junior  League  and  a  former  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  Wright  Refuge.  She  is  survived  by  two 
sisters. 

Mary  Wylle  Stewart  '28  on  Sept.  26  in  Monroe, 
N.C.  At  Duke,  she  was  a  member  of  Kappa  Alpha 
Theta  sorority.  The  retired  school  teacher  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Central  United  Methodist  Church,  the  John 
Foster  Chapter  of  D.A.R.,  the  Daughters  of  Colonial 
Wars,  the  Huguenot  Society,  and  the  Sororis  Book 
Club.  She  is  survived  by  a  sister,  two  nieces,  and  one 
nephew. 

James  Bradburn  '31  on  Sept.  23  in  Charlotte, 
NC.  He  was  the  retired  superintendent  of  main- 
tenance facilities  for  the  U.S.  Postal  Service.  He  was  a 
former  president  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Clerks  Association 
and  the  Charlotte  Bowling  Association  and  a  mem- 
ber of  Sugar  Creek  Presbyterian  Church,  where  he 
was  an  elder  and  Sunday  School  teacher.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  Pete  Bradburn,  and  a  sister. 


Alexander  Waite  M.Ed.  '34,  Ph.D.  '41  on  Oct.  19 
in  Winston-Salem,  N.C  A  former  member  of  Duke's 
athletic  department,  he  was  the  retired  chairman  of 
the  psychology  department  and  dean  of  administration 
at  Rollins  College  in  Winter  Park,  Fla.,  and  a  past 
president  of  the  Florida  Psychological  Association. 
He  was  the  founder  of  Eagles  Nest  Camp  for  Children 
in  Pisgah  Forest  and  former  camp  director.  During 
World  War  II,  he  was  a  lieutenant  commandet  in  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard.  He  is  survived  by  a  daughter,  a  son, 
a  brother,  three  sistets,  and  five  grandchildren. 

Mary  Carter  Gay  R.N.  '35  in  January  at  Wesley 
Nursing  Center  in  Charlotte,  N.C.  She  was  a  membet 
of  Myers  Park  United  Methodist  Church,  where  she 
taught  Sunday  School,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Of- 
ficial Board.  She  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Traveler's  Aid  Society,  a  membet  and 
former  secretary  of  the  Charlotte  Junior  League,  and  a 
former  president  of  the  Mecklenburg  County  Medical 
Auxiliary.  She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Charles  H. 
Gay,  a  son,  two  daughters,  thtee  brothers,  three  sisters, 
and  seven  grandchildren. 

Walter  J.  Sldor  LL.B.  '35  on  Oct.  1  of  a  heart 
attack  in  West  Hartfotd,  Conn.  He  was  a  retired  judge 
of  the  Connecticut  Superior  Court.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  Mary  Sidor,  a  son,  four  daughters,  a  sister,  a 
brother,  and  three  grandchildren. 

Condlt  Brewer  Van  Arsdall  Jr.  M.D.  '37  on 


Dec.  17  in  Harrodsburg,  Ky.,  after  a  long  illness.  He 
was  a  general  practitioner  in  Harrodsburg,  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  James  B.  Haggin 
Memorial  Hospital,  secretary  of  the  Mercer  County 
Medical  Society,  an  original  member  of  the  Youth 
Authority  for  the  State  of  Kentucky,  and  a  former 
member  and  president  of  the  Harrodsburg  Rotary 
Club.  He  had  professional  memberships  in  the  Ken- 
tucky State  Medical  Association,  American  Medical 
Association,  Southern  Medical  Association,  and  was 
a  charter  member  of  the  Kentucky  American  Aca- 
demy of  General  Practice.  During  World  War  II,  he 
served  in  the  U.S.  Army  Medical  Corps,  advancing  in 
rank  from  first  lieutenant  to  major.  He  also  served  on 
the  Harrodsburg  Board  of  Education,  as  the  director  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  Kentucky, 
and  as  vice  president  of  the  Blue  Grass  Council  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Mai  Floumoy  Van  Deren  Van  Arsdall,  a  son,  a 
brother,  and  a  sister 

Frances  M.  Warner  '37  on  Nov.  16  of  cancer  in 
Wilmington,  Del.  At  Duke,  she  was  a  member  of 
Kappa  Kappa  Gamma  sorority.  She  was  a  member  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  Covenant  in 
Wilmington  for  the  past  35  years,  where  she  sang  in 
the  choir  and  was  a  former  president  of  the  Women's 
Association.  She  was  active  in  the  Parent  Teacher's 
Association,  a  member  of  the  Wilmington  Junior 
League,  and  wrote  a  chapter  in  the  book  Delaware 
Women  Remembered.  She  is  survived  by  her  husband, 
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Robert  R.  Warner,  three  sons,  and  four  grandchildren. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Yarbrough  Ph.D.  '41  on  Nov. 
16  of  a  stroke  in  the  Research  Triangle  Park.  The 
Raleigh  native  was  the  former  department  head  for 
chemistry  and  physics  at  Meredith  College  in 
Raleigh.  She  was  a  charter  member  and  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Wake  County  Phi  Beta  Kappa  chapter. 
She  was  honored  posthumously  for  her  work  in  educa- 
tion by  being  inducted  into  the  Academy  of  Women, 
an  honor  roll  sponsored  by  the  Wake  County  YWCA. 
She  had  no  immediate  survivors. 

Blake  Fawcett  '43,  M.D.  '47  on  Dec.  7, 1983,  in 
Eden,  N.C  He  was  a  veteran  of  World  War  II  and  the 
Korean  War.  He  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Deryl 
Hart  Society,  a  life  member  of  the  Davidson  Club, 
and  a  member  of  the  Rockingham  County  Medical 
Society.  He  served  as  president  of  the  Morehead 
Memorial  Hospital  medical  staff  in  1975-76.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
the  American  College  of  Surgery,  the  N.C.  Medical 
Society,  and  the  American  Board  of  Surgery.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  Mildred  Brammer  Fawcett,  a 
daughter,  four  sons,  and  one  grandchild. 

Jesse  James  Henderson  Jr.  '45  in  August  in 
Wendell,  N.C.  A  retired  executive  with  Monk- 
Henderson  Tobacco  Co. ,  he  was  widely  known  in  the 
tobacco  industry.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Occoneec- 
hee  Council,  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  the  Wendell 
Recreation  Commission,  and  the  Lion's  Club,  and  was 
a  Mason.  He  was  involved  in  Duke  alumni  activities 
as  president  of  the  Washington  Duke  Club.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  mother,  two  daughters,  one  son,  and 
three  grandchildren. 

Samuel  Fox  Gantt  '47,  J.D.  '49  on  Sept.  9  in 
Durham.  The  Durham  native  played  basketball  for 
Duke  and  was  a  member  of  the  Order  of  the  Coif,  an 
honorary  legal  fraternity.  He  practiced  law  in  Durham 
and  was  assistant  solicitor  for  the  Durham  County 
Superior  Court,  the  assistant  city  attorney,  and  a  dis- 
trict court  judge.  He  served  in  the  Navy  during  World 
War  II  and  was  recalled  to  active  duty  in  the  Korean 
War.  He  was  given  the  permanent  rank  of  commander 
in  the  Naval  Reserve.  He  was  a  member  of  the  N.C. 
Bar  Association,  the  N.C.  Academy  of  Trial  Lawyers, 
and  Trinity  United  Methodist  Church,  where  he 
served  on  the  administrative  board.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  Pattie  Sessoms  Gantt,  two  daughters,  one 
son,  and  one  brother. 

Sydney  A.  La r kin  '47  on  Nov.  16,  1982,  of  cancer. 
He  was  a  member  of  Kappa  Sigma  fraternity.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  Elaine  Sullivan  Larkin  '48,  a 
daughter,  and  four  sons. 

Robert  Eugene  Broughton  '48  on  July  30  in 
Durham  of  a  massive  heart  attack.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Durham  County  Board  of  Education  and  the 
Durham  County  Board  of  Social  Services,  president 
of  the  Gorman  Ruritan  Club,  a  Mason,  and  a  Shriner. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  Gorman  Baptist  Church.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife,  Caureal  Fogleman  Broughton, 
three  daughters,  two  sisters,  and  eight  grandchildren. 

Fred  B.  Wyand  M.Div.  '53  on  Oct.  12.  He  was  the 

retired  pastor  of  Main  Street  Methodist  Church  in 
Waynesboro,  Va.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Old 
Dominion  Packard  Club  and  of  several  committees  of 
the  Virginia  United  Methodist  Conference.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  Dorothy  C.  Wyand,  a  son,  and 
three  sisters. 

David  B.  Comer  Ph.D.  '54  on  Dec.  6  in  Stone 
Mountain,  Ga.,  after  a  brief  illness.  He  was  retired  as 
head  of  the  English  department  at  Georgia  Tech  after 
teaching  at  the  school  for  40  years.  He  was  an  author- 
ity on  Shakespeare,  Mozart,  and  Dante  and  was  the 
author  of  a  book  on  modem  technical  writing.  He 
was  an  Army  veteran  of  World  War  II,  a  member  of 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  and  a  member  of  St.  Michael's 


Church  in  Stone  Mountain.  He  is  survived  by  five 
brothers  and  one  sister. 

E.  McGruder  Faris  Jr.  LL.M.  '54  on  Dec.  5  in 
St.  Petersburg,  Ha.  He  was  a  professor  of  law  at  Stetson 
University's  law  school  and  author  of  several  books. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Helen  Davis  Faris,  a  son,  a 
daughter,  one  brother,  and  three  grandchildren. 

Richard  C  Torrey  '57  on  July  5, 1982,  in  the 
crash  of  his  private  plane  at  Stapleton  International 
Airport  in  Denver,  Colo. 

John  S.  Pruner  '59  in  January  in  a  Ft.  Lauderdale, 
Ha.,  hospital  after  an  accidental  fall.  He  was  a  social 
studies  teacher  at  Durham  High  School  for  four  years 
and  at  Hillside  High  School  for  six  years.  He  served 
on  the  N.C.  Textbook  Commission  while  teaching  at 
Durham  High  School.  He  is  survived  by  his  parents. 

Emeritus  Professor  Vosburgh 

Warren  C.  Vosburgh,  a  professor  in  Duke's  chemistry 
department  for  31  years,  died  February  19  at  Duke 
Hospital  after  a  brief  illness.  He  was  93. 

A  native  of  Vooheesville,  N.Y.,  Vosburgh  earned  his 
bachelor's  degree  in  1914,  his  master's  in  1916  from 
Union  College,  and  his  doctorate  in  1919  from 
Columbia  University. 

Vosburgh  was  a  lab  assistant  at  Union  College  from 
1913  to  1915  and  an  instructor  at  State  University  of 
Iowa  from  1925  until  he  joined  the  Duke  chemistry 
faculty  in  1928.  He  was  an  exchange  professor  to  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  in  1932.  He  served 
as  both  director  of  graduate  studies  and  director  of 
undergraduate  studies  before  retiring  in  1959. 

With  research  interests  in  electrochemistry,  Vosburgh 
wrote  numerous  articles  for  scientific  journals  and  was 
an  editor  for  the  Journal  of  the  Efecrrochemical  Society. 
He  was  author  or  contributor  to  four  chemistry  text- 
books. He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  the  American 
Chemical  Society,  Sigma  Xi,  Phi  Lambda  Upsilon, 
Alpha  Chi  Sigma,  and  Lambda  Chi  Alpha. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Marguerite  Jones 
Vosburgh  of  Durham;  two  daughters,  including 
Elizabeth  V.  Gordon  '49;  a  son;  two  sisters;  eight 
grandchildren;  and  two  great-grandchildren. 

Coach  Lewis 

Retired  Duke  track  coach  and  athletics  business 
manager  Hubert  Murry  "Red"  Lewis  '33  died  in 
Raleigh's  Rex  Hospital  on  February  26.  He  was  72. 

One  of  the  top  distance  runners  in  his  decade,  Lewis 
won  the  Southern  Conference  two-mile  run  in  1932 
and  the  one-mile  run  in  1933.  His  mile  run  record  of 
4  minutes,  15.7  seconds  remained  a  Duke  record  until 
1958.  In  1977,  he  became  the  first  Durham  native  to 
be  inducted  into  Duke's  Sports  Hall  of  Fame. 

Lewis  went  to  N.C.  State  University  for  graduate 
study  and  served  as  the  school's  cross-country  coach. 
In  1935,  the  Turkish  government  hired  him  to  coach 
its  national  track  team  for  two  years.  He  returned  to 
the  United  States  to  join  Duke  as  cross-country  coach 
and  assistant  track  coach. 

During  World  War  II,  Lewis  served  in  the  Army, 
rising  to  the  rank  of  major  and  earning  two  Bronze 
Stars.  In  1947,  he  became  business  manager  of  athle- 
tics at  Duke,  a  job  he  held  until  retiring  in  1971.  He 
then  joined  his  wife's  family  business,  Dillon  Supply 
Company  in  Raleigh,  as  secretary  and  treasurer.  He 
retired  from  that  position  in  1982. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Dorothy  Dillon  Lewis;  a 
daughter;  a  son;  and  four  grandchildren. 

Julia  R.  Grout 

The  first  director  of  physical  education  at  Duke's 
Women's  College,  Julia  R.  Grout  died  April  22,  1984, 
in  Chapel  Hill  after  an  extended  illness.  She  was  86. 

A  native  of  Massachusetts,  Grout  earned  her 
bachelor's  degree  from  Mount  Holyoke  College  and  a 
master  of  science  and  physical  education  degree  from 


Wellesley  College.  She  taught  two  years  at  Wellesley 
before  coming  to  Duke  in  1924  as  physical  education 
director.  She  retired  in  1964. 

In  1982 ,  the  professor  emerita  was  honored  through 
the  establishment  of  a  biennial  lecture  in  her  name 
and  cited  for  her  leadership  in  bringing  national 
recognition  to  her  department  through  the  quality  of 
its  staff  and  programs. 

She  held  numerous  offices  in  state,  regional,  and 
national  physical  education  associations,  including 
the  Eastern  Association  of  Directors  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation and  the  National  Association  of  Physical 
Education  for  College  Women.  She  was  president  of 
the  Durham  chapters  of  Delta  Kappa  Gamma,  the 
American  Association  of  University  Women,  Dur- 
ham's Altrusa  Club  for  two  years,  and  was  an  active 
member  of  the  executive  boards  of  the  Durham 
Golden  Age  Society  and  the  Durham  Coordinating 
Council  for  Senior  Citizens. 

Grout  is  survived  by  a  sister,  a  brother,  and  a  niece, 

Rebecca  A.  Moore  '64. 

Dr.  M.  Barnes  Woodhall 

Former  chancellor,  vice  provost  for  medical  affairs, 
and  dean  of  Duke's  medical  school.  Dr.  M.  Barnes 
Woodhall  died  March  18  at  Duke  Hospital  after  a 
long  illness.  The  James  B.  Duke  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Neurosurgery  was  80. 

A  pioneering  neurosurgeon,  Woodhall  joined 
Duke's  faculty  in  1937,  founding  its  neurosurgery  divi- 
sion and  serving  as  its  chief  until  1960,  when  he 
became  dean  of  the  school  of  medicine  and  the  uni- 
versity's assistant  provost.  He  was  dean  until  1964 
when  he  resigned  to  become  vice  provost  and,  later, 
associate  provost.  In  1967,  he  was  made  special  assist- 
ant to  the  president.  In  1969-70,  he  was  chancellor  of 
the  university. 

Woodhall  received  the  Statesman  in  Medicine 
Award  in  1970  from  the  Airlie  Foundation.  Four  years 
later,  the  central  building  of  the  hospital's  South  Divi- 
sion complex  was  named  in  his  honor.  He  was  presi- 
dent or  an  executive  officer  in  the  most  prestigious 
neurosurgical  societies  here  and  abroad  and  was  on 
the  editorial  boards  of  a  number  of  scientific  journals. 
He  wrote  more  than  150  papers  during  his  career, 
many  of  which  are  considered  classics  in  the  field. 

As  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  World  War  II,  Woodhall 
developed  the  Army's  first  neurosurgical  service  and 
became  chief  of  neurosurgery  at  Walter  Reed  Army 
Hospital.  He  was  awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit  in  1946 
for  his  work  dealing  with  injuries  to  the  major  nerve 
trunks. 

Throughout  his  career,  he  served  in  a  variety  of  con- 
sulting roles  with  the  Veterans  Administration,  the 
Surgeon  General,  and  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  The  Veterans  Administration  appointed  him 
a  Distinguished  Physician  in  1971. 

A  native  of  Maine,  Woodhall  received  his  bache- 
lor's degree  from  Williams  College  in  1926  and  his 
medical  degree  from  Johns  Hopkins,  where  he  also 
served  his  internship  and  residency  and  as  an 
instructor. 

Woodhall  is  survived  by  a  daughter,  Elizabeth  W. 
Rackley  B.S.N.  '63;  son  Colman  Barnes  Woodhall; 
four  grandsons;  and  a  granddaughter. 

John  Salzano 

Professor  John  Salzano,  who  taught  physiology  at 
Duke  for  28  years,  died  March  23  in  Duke  Hospital. 
He  was  56. 

The  Newark,  New  Jersey,  native  earned  his  bache- 
lor's degree  from  Saint  Vincent's  College  in  Latrobe, 
Pennsylvania,  his  master's  from  Boston  College,  and 
his  doctorate  from  the  University  of  Iowa  at  Iowa  City. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Physiology 
Society,  the  Under  Sea  Medical  Society,  and  the 
American  Diabetes  Association. 

Salzano  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Shirley  Holstad 
Salzano,  a  daughter,  two  sons,  his  mother,  and  three 
sisters. 
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Editors: 

Today  the  specter  of  Vietnam  hangs  over  the 
American  involvement  in  El  Salvador  and 
over  the  issue  of  aid  to  the  coniras  in  Nicaragua. 
On  which  side  of  the  divide  one  now  stands 
can  quite  readily  be  traced  back  to  one's  earlier 
views  on  the  American  intervention  in  Viet- 
nam. Some  remember  it  with  Ronald  Reagan 
as  a  "noble  crusade,"  while  others  relive  Daniel 
Ellsberg's  nightmare  of  the  war  as  a  "heinous 
crime."  Sorting  out  what  happened  in  Vietnam 
then— elusive  as  it  continues  to  be— remains 
important  in  understanding  where  people  are 
coming  from  in  their  views  on  current  issues. 
Hence,  I  am  grateful  to  Mark  Pinsky  for  bring- 
ing my  book  on  Vietnam,  The  War  Everyone 
Lost— And  Won  to  the  attention  of  Dui<£ 
Magazine  readers  [January-February]. 

I  am  less  grateful  to  Mr.  Pinsky  for  using  his 
review  of  my  book  as  a  vehicle  for  offering  a 
panegyric  to  the  moral  vision  of  Daniel 
Ellsberg.  Ellsberg,  one  recalls,  is  the  man  who 
leaked  the  "Pentagon  Papers"  to  The  New  York 
Times,  presumably  as  a  propitiation  for  the  sins 
he  committed  while  in  the  employ  of  the 
military-industrial  complex.  Since  any  sharing 
in  this  adulation  of  Ellsberg  is  notably  absent 
in  my  book,  I  am  lucky  to  have  escaped  with 
such  mild  epithets  as  being  called  "snide"  and 
"argumentative." 

More  serious  is  Mr.  Pinsky 's  charge  that  my 
research  is  thin  and  is  too  dependent  on 
memoirs  of  "interested  participants."  Since 
these  "interested  participants"  I  cite  often  had 
sharply  clashing  interests,  1  don't  understand 
why  this,  in  particular,  should  be  troublesome. 
What  offends  Mr.  Pinsky  more  specifically  is 
my  reliance  on  such  authors  as  Guenter  Lewy 
and  Joseph  Buttinger  for  my  account  of  the 
war  itself,  as  well  as  for  my  failure  to 
substantiate  the  importance  of  the  Mandate  of 
Heaven  to  the  Vietnamese  understanding  of 
political  legitimacy. 

Mr.  Pinsky's  discomfort  with  Lewy  no 
doubt  stems  from  the  fact  that  the  second 
part  of  his  book,  America  in  Vietnam,  pre- 
sents a  moral  defense  of  the  American  con- 
duct of  the  war.  My  citations  of  Lewy,  how- 
ever, are  taken  from  the  first  part,  which  has 
been  praised  by  scholars  of  all  persuasions  for 
its  thorough  coverage  of  America's  "Big  Unit 
War."  Buttinger's  failure  to  the  reviewer  is 
probably  that  he  is  too  bland.  But  we  all  do 


search  and  two  years  of  military  service  in 
Vietnam.  It  deserves  more  careful  scrutiny 
than  the  casual  and  offhand  treatment  meted 
out  by  Mr.  Pinsky. 

I  shall,  nevertheless,  still  consider  myself 
grateful  to  Mr.  Pinsky  if  the  effect  of  his 
review  is  to  provoke  the  independent-minded 
readers  of  Duke  Magazine  into  granting  The 
War  Everyone  Lost— And  Won  a  fair  hearing. 

Timothy  J.  Lomperis  Ph.D.  '81 
Department  of  Political  Science 
Durham,  North  Carolina 


have  to  drink  a  little  milk  with  our  Marxist 
toddy,  and  Buttinger's  various  histories  of 
Vietnam  are  the  most  comprehensive  in  the 
English  language.  Scholars  of  all  stripes  cite 
Buttinger  without  apology.  The  second  part 
of  my  book,  which  Mr.  Pinsky  declined  to 
analyze,  is  full  of  extensive,  hot,  and  juicy 
citations  from  Marxist  sources. 

As  for  the  Mandate  of  Heaven,  in  discuss- 
ing it  throughout  my  book,  I  draw  on  the  in- 
sights of  the  Vietnamese  Truong  Buu  Lam 
and  Nguyen  Khach  Vien  (the  latter  a  Com- 
munist) and  such  Western  authorities  as  Paul 
Mus,  John  T.  McAlister,  Alexander  Wood- 
side,  David  Marr,  William  Duiker,  Samuel 
Popkin,  and  Frances  FitzGerald.  What  it 
takes  to  substantiate  something  to  Mr. 
Pinsky's  satisfaction,  beats  me.  I  suspect, 
though,  to  Mr.  Pinsky,  research  is  thin  if  it 
leads  to  unpalatable  conclusions,  but  it  is 
never  thin  if  it  purveys  moral  truth.  Thus  the 
transcendent  truth  of  Ellsberg's  Papers  on  the 
War,  for  example,  I'm  sure  remains  unvar- 
nished despite  its  conspicuous  lack  of 
footnotes. 

But  it  is  not  a  tribute  to  Daniel  Ellsberg  or 
a  quibbling  over  sources  and  footnotes  that 
have  centrally  diminished  my  gratitude  to 
Mr.  Pinsky.  It  is  the  failure  of  his  "review"  to 
analyze  the  central  thesis,  or  argument,  of 
my  book:  that  the  communist  conduct  of 
their  war  as  a  people's  war  turned  out  to  be  a 
fraud,  even  in  its  very  moment  of  victory. 
Instead,  he  merely  makes  unsubstantiated 
assertions  that  this  conclusion  is  "silly," 
"unsound,"  and  "dangerous."  Yes,  it  is  "dan- 
gerous" because,  taken  seriously,  my  thesis 
challenges  the  glib  lessons  of  Vietnam, 
whether  liberal  or  conservative,  that  are 
being  mindlessly  transported  to  El  Salvador 
and  Nicaragua.  This  conclusion  of  mine  is 
based  on  years  of  carefully  documented  re- 


PRAISE 


Editors: 

I've  been  involved  in  design,  as  a  business, 
for  a  long  time  and  in  a  lot  of  places— all  of 
which  is  to  establish  my  credentials  in  order  to 
compliment  you  on  Duke  Magazine. 

My  son  is  a  sophomore  this  year  and  enjoy- 
ing the  experience  almost  as  much  as  we  enjoy 
having  him  at  Duke.  In  any  case,  I  receive  the 
I  magazine  and  find  it  well  done  from  both  a 
graphics  and  contents  point  of  view. 

Please  accept  my  professional  compliments, 
and  my  thanks  for  some  very  interesting 
reading. 


J.  Mac  Cato 
Greenwich,  Connecticut 


CROP 


Editors: 

After  reading  the  most  recent  Duke  Maga- 
zine, I  wanted  to  write  you  on  several  counts. 
First,  enclosed  is  my  check  for  $25  to  go 
toward  your  continued  publication  and  my 
continued  receiving  of  the  magazine. 

Second,  I'd  like  to  commend  the  entire 
Duke  Magazine  staff  for  turning  out  such 
consistently  fine,  interesting,  and  informa- 
tive work.  I'm  sure  you  have  received  many 
supportive  letters  from  alumni  who  are 
pleased  to  receive  the  magazine.  For  me,  the 
magazine  has  played  an  especially  gratifying 
role  in  keeping  me  up-to-date  on  Duke's 
progress. 
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In  1982,  my  husband  and  I  moved  from 
Duke  and  Durham  to  Franklin  in  the  farthest- 
west  corner  of  North  Carolina.  Before  leav- 
ing Duke,  I  worked  in  the  office  of  the  vice 
provost  for  academic  policy  and  planning. 
One  of  our  major  tasks  was  preparing  and 
implementing  budgets  for  the  academic  sec- 
tor. Facing  us  that  year  were  budget  concerns 
that  included:  funds  to  upgrade  Duke's 
alumni  publication  into  a  classy,  glossy 
magazine;  start-up  costs  for  an  upcoming  arts 
and  sciences  campaign;  plans  to  stabilize  the 
financial  situation  at  the  Primate  Center; 
expansion  of  the  Talent  Identification  Pro- 
gram to  include  mail-order  courses;  plans  to 


stabilize  finances  at  the  School  of  Forestry 
and  Environmental  Resources;  and  the  list 
went  on  and  on. 

What  I'm  reading  in  Duke  Magazine  is  a 
wonderful  report  that  all  those  seeds— 
planted  with  varying  degrees  of  uncertainty- 
have  blossomed:  the  campaign  is  up  and 
running,  the  magazine  is  a  showpiece,  the 
forestry  school  and  Primate  Center  are  re- 
ceiving attention  and  funds,  T.I. P.  is  thriving. 

While  at  Duke,  I  was  so  much  a  part  of  the 
campus,  I  didn't  take  time  to  evaluate  the 
high-quality  leadership  found  in  the  faculty 
and  administrators  gathered  there.  Now,  a 
bit  farther  away  and  more  an  observer  than 


an  insider,  my  appreciation  for  Duke  and  its 
potential  has  grown  immensely.  The  energy 
and  enthusiasm  at  work  are  doing  great 
things. 

Thank  you  for  bringing  a  taste  of  Duke  to 
my  husband  and  me  here  in  the  North  Caro- 
lina mountains.  Up  until  now  we  have  not 
been  active  alumni;  taking  a  closer  look,  we 
now  plan  to  begin  giving  back  to  Duke  a  little 
of  what  it  has  given  us.  Thanks  for  making  it 
a  pleasure  for  us  to  renew  our  relationship 
with  Duke. 

Linda  Rehr  Patton  77 
Franklin,  North  Carolina 


CLASSIFIEDS 


FLORIDA:  Completely  furnished  beachside  home 
available  May  through  September... 

GOING  ON  SABBATICAL:  4-bedroom  home  in 
Duke  Forest  within  walking  distance... 


FOR  SALE 


BUCKS  COUNTY  FARM:  33  wooded  actes  with 
stables,  silo,  and  historic... 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

RARE  BOOKS:  First  editions,  leather-bound  volumes 
of  exceptional  quality... 

FINE  PAINTINGS:  Top  prices  paid  for  American 
and  French  pastorals... 

RESORTS/TRAVEL 

SKI  VERMONT:  Large  4-bedroom,  2-bath  chalet 
with  central  fireplace... 


Duke  Classifieds  will  be  a  new  feature  in  Duke 
Magazine,  beginning  with  the  September- 
October  issue.  This  is  your  chance  to  deal  with  74,000  alumni 
and  friends  all  over  the  country. 

HERE  IS  ALL  YOU  HAVE  TO  DO: 

Rates:  For  one-time  insertion,  $25  for  the  first  25  words,  $.50  for 
each  additional  word.  There  is  a  10-word  minimum.  Telephone 
numbers  count  as  one  word,  zip  codes  are  free.  Display  rates  are 
$100  per  column  inch  (2Vz  x  1).  Discount  for  multiple  insertions 
is  10  percent. 

Requirements:  All  copy  must  be  printed  or  typed;  no  telephone 
orders  are  accepted.  All  advertisements  must  be  prepaid.  Send 
check  (payable  to  Duke  University)  or  money  order  to:  Duke 
Classifieds,  Duke  Magazine,  614  Chapel  Drive,  Durham,  N.C. 
27706. 

Deadlines:  August  1  (September-October  issue),  October  1 
(November-December),  December  1  (January-February),  February 
1  (March-April),  April  1  (May-June),  June  1  (July-August). 
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.  STATE_ 


.ZIP. 


Check  or  money  order  for  $  . 


.  enclosed. 


Ad  should  appear  in  the  following  issues: 
Ad  should  read  as  follows  (type  or  print): 


MAIL  TO:  Duke  Classifieds,  Duke  Magazine,  614  Chapel  Drive,  Durham,  N.C.  27706 
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DUKE  RESEARCH 


LIFE  UNDERWATER: 


A  BREATH  OF 


FRESH  AIR 


Jules  Verne  would  have  been 
astounded.  The  drawings  in  The 
New  York  Times  and  other  national 
publications  show  divers  in  scuba 
gear,  breathing  oxygen  from  the 
water,  like  fish.  The  device  is  an 
artificial  gill;  and  while  the  draw- 
ings are  still  science  fiction,  the 
basic  technology  works. 
You  would  notice  a  lot  of  things 
in  Joseph  and  Celia  Bonaventura's  sunny  of- 
fice at  the  Duke  Marine  Laboratory  in  Beau- 
fort, North  Carolina.  The  large,  glass-topped 
desk  is  impressive.  On  closer  inspection,  it 
turns  out  to  be  made  of  white  juniper  and  to 
bear  the  scars  of  the  woodwright's  shop.  Their 
books  are  arranged  according  to  the  Library 
of  Congress  System,  with  library  tabs  on  the 
spine  of  each.  Notebooks  are  filled  with  re- 
ports on  research  in  the  Amazon  and  the 
Philippines,  and  with  notes  on  laboratory 
procedure.  A  daisy-chain  of  shark  jaws  dan- 
gles from  a  bookshelf,  each  specimen  labeled 
with  the  date,  species,  and  location  of  the 
catch.  Lens-quality  mirrors,  perhaps  eighteen 
inches  in  diameter  and  four  inches  thick,  sit 
on  pine  pedestals.  Potted  plants  abound. 

Until  one  of  the  Bonaventuras  showed  it 
to  you,  you  probably  would  not  notice  the 
unprepossessing  brown  lump  on  the  table.  It 
looks  like  a  half-eaten  pumpernickel  dinner 
roll;  and  it  holds  the  potential  for  allowing 
divers  to  breathe  underwater  and  for  supply- 
ing oxygen  for  submarines,  or  even  under- 
water colonies.  Theoretically,  a  cylinder 
three  feet  in  diameter  and  ten  feet  long  could 
supply  enough  oxygen  for  150  people.  At  the 
current  stage  of  development,  however,  an 
artificial  gill  would  have  to  be  about  the  size 
of  a  person  to  support  a  diver. 

Joseph  and  Celia  Bonaventura  are  direc- 
tors of  the  Duke  University  Marine  Bio- 
medical Center  at  the  Marine  Lab.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Times,  the  results  of  their  research 
have  appeared  in  such  national  publications 
as  Business  Week,  diving  magazines,  financi- 
al publications— and  Mann's  1985  bait  cata- 
logue. (Also  on  the  Bonaventuras'  table  is 
evidence  of  another  of  their  collaborative 
efforts:  a  packet  of  electric-purple  plastic 


THE  MARINE  LAB'S 
ARTIFICIAL  GILL 

BY  STEVE  ADAMS 


A  discovery  by  the 
Bonaventuras  could 
provide  new  oxygen 
sources  for  divers, 
submarine  crews,  or 
colonies  under  the  sea. 


worms  coated  with  tan  goop  that  is  supposed 
to  drive  bass  wild  with  desire.  "Not  since  I 
came  up  with  my  fruit-flavor  formula  for 
masking  fish-repellent  smells  have  I  been  so 
excited  about  something  developed  to  make 
catching  fish  easier,"  Tom  Mann  says  in  the 
catalogue.) 

The  Bonaventuras  accept  the  onslaught 
cordially,  explaining  the  fundamentals  over 
and  over  in  tag-team  interviews.  She  talks 
while  he  answers  the  telephone.  He  talks 
while  she  scurries  off  to  attend  something 
elsewhere.  If  they  weary  of  the  topic,  they 
have  a  sense  of  humor  about  it.  Joseph 
Bonaventura  once  interrupted  an  interview 
by  popping  a  worm  that  appeared  to  be  a  fish- 
bait  sample  into  his  mouth.  It  turned  out  to 
be  candy.  Their  purpose  in  being  agreeable 
interview  subjects,  they  say,  is  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  role  of  basic  science— the  arcania 
of  technical  journals— in  developing  new 
technology. 

In  fact,  the  Bonaventuras'  Jules  Verne 
applications  stem  from  years  of  the  sort  of 
research  that  never  gets  in  the  papers.  They 
met  in  a  high  school  chemistry  class  and 
studied  together  at  San  Diego  State  Univer- 
sity. Both  went  on  to  earn  Ph.D.s  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  at  Austin,  postdoctoral  fel- 
lowships at  California  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy, further  study  in  Germany,  and  postdocs 
in  Rome.  They  arrived  together  at  the  Duke 
Marine  Laboratory  in  1972. 

Their  studies  have  focused  on  biological 
oxygen  carriers.  "We've  spent  most  of  our 
scientific  lifetime  looking  at  how  different 
organisms  have  adapted  proteins  to  suit  their 
lifestyles,"  says  Celia  Bonaventura.  Joseph 
Bonaventura  traveled  to  the  Amazon  to 
study  the  hemoglobin  offish,  including  the 
piranha,  that  have  adapted  to  tremendous 
variations  in  water  conditions.  Hemoglobin 
is  the  iron-containing  blood  protein  that 
carries  oxygen  in  vertebrates.  He  went  to  the 
Philippines  to  study  the  nautilus,  the  name- 
sake of  Verne's  submarine.  Like  other  shell- 
fish and  crustaceans,  the  nautilus  collects 
oxygen  via  hemocyanin,  a  copper-based 
oxygen  carrier.  More  than  200  mutant  varie- 
ties of  human  hemoglobin  are  stored  in 
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Joseph  and  Celia 
Bonaventura  conduct 
their  marine  biomedical 
research  at  the  Duke  Univer- 
sity Marine  Laboratory,  a  self- 
contained  community  of  stu- 
dents, professors,  researchers, 
and  staff  immersed  in  marine 
science. 

Directed  by  John  Cos  dem- 
and located  on  fifteen  acres  at 
the  southern  tip  of  Pivers  Is- 
land, near  Beaufort,  North 
Carolina,  the  year-round 
facility  is  composed  of  re- 
search areas,  classrooms,  din- 
ing hall,  dorms,  library,  boat- 
house,  and  the  13 1-foot  re- 
search vessel  Cape  Hatteras. 
Equipped  for  biological, 
physical,  and  geological  re- 
search, the  Cape  Hatteras  is 
operated  as  part  of  a  National 
Science  Foundation  fleet  by 
the  Duke-University  of  North 
Carolina  Oceanographic 
Consortium. 
More  than  1,500  people,  in- 


cluding students  and  visiting 
scientists,  come  to  the  marine 
lab  each  year.  Students  from 
Duke  and  other  schools  enroll 
for  a  regular  semester  or  for 
one  of  the  five-week  summer 
sessions.  Established  in  1938, 
the  facility  used  to  cater  solely 
to  natural  science  majors.  But 
non-science  majors  are  now 
encouraged  to  participate. 
During  the  summer  it's  no 
longer  uncommon  to  find 
economics,  political  science, 
religion,  English,  and  drama 
students  soaking  up  the  sun 
with  aspiring  scientists  in  one 
of  the  lab's  ever-popular  out- 
door classes. 

The  marine  lab  hopes  to  ac- 
commodate broader  student 
interest  in  its  programs 
through  a  $10-million  fund 
drive,  part  of  the  university's 
arts  and  sciences  campaign. 
The  first  major  gift  in  that 
drive  came  with  a  just-estab- 
lished endowment  by  Mrs. 


Harvey  W.  Smith  in  memory 
of  her  late  husband.  When 
completed,  the  Sl-million 
endowment  will  fund  the 
Harvey  W.  Smith  Chair  of  Bio- 
logical Oceanography,  as  well 
as  named  scholarships  for 
undergraduates  and  graduate 
studies  in  oceanography.  A 
Beaufort  resident,  Smith  was 
considered  an  innovator  in 
the  fishing  industry.  The 
endowment  will  support 
scientific  research  that 
benefits  global  fishing 
management. 

A  second  endowment  plan- 
ned by  the  marine  lab  will 
support  a  Harvey  W.  Smith 
Visiting  Lecture  Series.  That 
companion  endowment  will 
enable  the  lab  to  invite  promi- 
nent oceanographers  to  the 
Beaufort  facility  to  share  their 
research  and  experience  with 
students  and  staff,  and  with 
the  Beaufort  community. 


laboratory  freezers  around  the  world,  allow- 
ing the  Bonaventuras  to  study  variant  forms. 
But  with  hemocyanin,  Joseph  Bonaventura 
says,  "there  are  no  blood  banks  for  crabs." 

The  idea  for  the  artificial  gill  comes  direct- 
ly from  nature.  Fish,  of  course,  absorb  oxygen 
from  water  through  their  gills.  What  caught 
the  Bonaventuras'  interest  was  that  fish  also 
convert  oxygen  to  a  gas  in  their  swim  blad- 
ders, which  help  them  maintain  equilibrium 
in  the  water.  The  Bonaventuras'  initial  pro- 
posal to  the  Office  of  Naval  Research  was  to 
determine  whether  science  might  imitate 
life. 

In  1976,  the  Bonaventuras  learned  of  a  new 


polyurethane— the  stuff  of  seat  cushions— 
that  forms  foam  when  mixed  with  water.  The 
day  the  first  batch  arrived,  Joseph  Bonaven- 
tura drew  blood  from  his  arm  and  mixed  it 
with  the  honey-like  liquid.  It  turned  out  that 
hemoglobin  was  immobilized  in  the  foam 
but  remained  chemically  active.  Like  the 
half-eaten  pumpernickel  roll  in  the  office,  it 
would  bind  oxygen  and  release  it  when 
subjected  to  a  mild  electric  shock  or  placed 
in  a  vacuum.  The  Bonaventuras  called  it 
"Hemosponge." 

In  1983,  Aquanautics  Corporation  of  San 
Francisco  bought  the  patent  to  the  hemo- 
sponge from  Duke  for  $1  million,  plus  a  com- 


mitment of  $300,000  for  research  over  two 
years.  Aquanautics  has  set  up  its  own  staff  of 
about  fifteen  at  the  Marine  Lab.  The  com- 
pany has  poured  additional  millions  into 
research  and  is  divesting  its  scuba  and  marine 
survival  gear  business,  says  N.  Ross  Bucken- 
ham,  vice  president  for  development.  "It's 
our  sole  interest  and  obsession,"  he  says. 
Aquanautics'  gamble  on  research  is  reflected 
on  its  balance  sheet:  In  its  1984  fiscal  year, 
the  company  lost  $3.4  million  on  revenues 
of  $4.3  million.  Buckenham  will  not  venture 
a  guess  on  either  a  timetable  or  the  econom- 
ic potential  of  commercial  applications.  "We 
can't  quantify  the  potential,"  he  says.  "It's  a 
revolutionary  technology,  and  we  can't  de- 
scribe the  total  size  of  the  market." 

Since  the  first  hemosponge,  the  Bonaven- 
turas, and  now  Aquanautics,  have  steadily 
refined  the  device.  Whole  blood  gave  way  to 
pure  hemoglobin,  and  the  most  recent  ver- 
sions use  heme,  the  active  ingredient,  as  it 
were,  in  hemoglobin.  The  complex  hemo- 
globin protein  has  a  molecular  weight  of 
68,000,  compared  with  900  for  heme,  Joseph 
Bonaventura  explains  as  he  points  out  four 
red  disks  indicating  heme  sites  on  a  model— 
a  foot  in  diameter— of  a  hemoglobin  mole- 
cule. Gram  for  gram,  heme  is  seventy  times 
as  efficient.  The  Bonaventuras  and  their 
associates  also  have  experimented  with 
hemocyanin  and  cobalt-based  compounds 
that  do  not  occur  biologically.  One  advan- 
tage of  cobalt  is  that  it  does  not  bind  to  car- 
bon monoxide,  which  can  suffocate  a  person 
because  it  latches  on  to  hemoglobin  and 
won't  let  go. 

The  Bonaventuras  still  call  their  inven- 
tion a  hemosponge,  although  the  current 
version,  which  they  helped  Aquanautics 
develop,  is  not  a  sponge  at  all.  The  oxygen 
carrier  is  immobilized  on  a  substance  (on  pre- 
cisely what  the  Bonaventuras  won't  say  be- 
cause the  patent  is  pending)  that  is  dissolved 
in  water,  much  as  red  corpuscles  are  sus- 
pended in  blood.  The  liquid  and  oxygen- 
bearing  water  are  circulated  through  tall,  thin 
glass  cylinders  packed  with  tubules  that  look 
like  bundles  of  uncooked  spaghetti.  Oxygen 
is  transferred  across  the  membranes  that 
make  up  the  walls  of  the  tubules  and  picked 
up  by  the  oxygen  carrier,  much  as  it  is  in  the 
body.  The  contraption  bubbles  inconspicu- 
ously away  in  the  Bonaventuras'  lab,  generat- 
ing small  amounts  of  oxygen  that  supply  an 
electric  fuel  cell. 

Although  the  hemosponge  looks  anything 
but  earthshaking,  the  basic  science  is  there. 
What's  left  to  do  is  largely  engineering.  In 
nature,  Celia  Bonaventura  says,  organisms 
"evolve  very  complex  systems,  and  in  a  way 
what  we're  trying  to  accomplish  is  to  find  the 
tools  and  techniques  to  mimic  biological  sys- 
tems without  adding  unnecessary  baggage." 

As  development  evolves  from  basic  science 
to  applied  science,  it  increasingly  becomes 
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Aquanautics'  problem.  The  company  does 
not  yet  have  a  prototype  for  any  commercial 
application.  "It's  still  a  very  basic  technol- 
ogy," Buckenham  says.  "A  huge  amount  of 
money  and  effort  will  be  required  to  take  it 
into  commercial  applications... [But]  my 
interpretation  of  the  risk  is  that  it's  a  ques- 
tion of  how  quickly  we  can  scale  up  rather 
than  whether  we  can  scale  up.  Otherwise 
Aquanautics  wouldn't  be  dedicated  to  this 
technology." 

The  primary  interest  in  marine  applica- 
tions of  the  artificial  gill  has  come  from 
defense  contractors.  In  addition  to  adapta- 
tion as  an  underwater  breathing  apparatus, 
the  gill  might  be  used  to  supply  oxygen  for 
underwater  vessels,  Buckenham  says.  Diesel 
submarines  are  limited  in  range  by  the 
amount  of  air  they  can  carry,  while  nuclear 
power  is  expensive,  huge,  and  energy-profli- 
gate, he  says.  Battery-powered  submersibles 
can  operate  for  only  several  hours.  A  self- 
contained  vessel  supplied  by  an  artificial  gill 
might  be  able  to  stay  underwater  for  a  hun- 
dred days,  Buckenham  says.  It  might  be  used 
for  oceanography,  subpolar  research,  and  oil 
exploration. 

Chief  among  the  current  obstacles  to  such 
uses,  the  Bonaventuras  say,  are  the  size  of  the 
equipment  and  the  volume  of  water  that 
must  be  processed.  To  reduce  the  size  of  the 
artificial  gill  to  a  scuba-sized  backpack  would 
require  tubes  so  small  as  to  risk  clogging.  A 
submarine  would  have  to  process  several 
thousand  gallons  of  water  a  minute.  "Person- 
al life  support  is  by  far  the  hardest  [to  de- 
velop]," says  CeliaBonaventura.  "To  do  it,  all 
of  the  components  have  to  be  miniaturized, 
and  you  have  to  have  all  the  safeguards.  In  a 
larger  system,  like  an  underwater  vehicle, 
you  can  easily  have  backups  and  reservoirs. 
An  individual  might  not  want  to  carry  all 
that  stuff." 

The  first  commercial  uses  of  the  artificial 
gill  are  likely  to  be  less  exotic.  Aquanautics 
has  targeted  the  $2.2  billion  specialty  oxy- 
gen market— the  fourth  largest  chemical 
market,  behind  sulfuric  acid,  nitrogen,  and 
lime.  The  largest  segment  of  that  market  is 
medical;  oxygen  is  also  used  in  industry  for 
welding  and  other  purposes.  Oxygen  is  now 
produced  cryogenically,  by  chilling  air  to  a 
liquid,  then  distilling  it.  The  gill  could  be 
built  into  a  portable  unit  to  supply  oxygen  for 
victims  of  emphysema,  asthma,  and  chronic 
bronchitis.  Cost  will  determine  whether  the 
artificial  gill  can  compete  in  these  markets. 

While  the  liquid-based  gill  appears  to  be 
more  efficient  at  extracting  oxygen  as  a  gas, 
the  sponge  may  also  have  applications  in  a 
more  familiar  marketplace.  It  might  be  used, 
for  example,  to  remove  oxygen  from  beer  or 
orange  juice.  The  possible  result:  prolonged 
shelf-life  and  the  filtering  out  of  carbon  di- 
oxide or  carbon  monoxide. 

The  Bonaventuras  expect  the  process  of 
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immobilizing  active  proteins  and  enzymes  to 
be  useful  in  other  ways:  A  charcoal  sponge  is 
already  in  use  for  removing  stains  from  bio- 
logical specimens.  They're  also  working  on  a 
way  to  immobilize  enzymes  to  make  a  paint 
that  will  prevent  slime  and  barnacles  from 
accumulating  on  the  hulls  of  ships.  Existing 
anti-fouling  paints  all  emit  toxins  into  the 
water.  One  country,  France,  has  already 
banned  them  from  pleasure  craft. 

At  one  time,  the  Bonaventuras  were  con- 
cerned that  their  parallel  scientific  lives 
might  diverge,  and  theirs  might  become  a 
marriage  of  inconvenience.  Obviously,  it 
hasn't  happened;  their  specialties  are  com- 
plementary—his in  protein  structure,  hers  in 
analysis,  biophysics,  and  spectroscopy.  "We 
couldn't  have  come  up  w  ith  the  hemosponge 


separately,"  Joseph  Bonaventura  says.  "It's  the 
result  of  our  mutual  interactions." 

Their  basic  research  continues  to  take 
them  into  new  areas.  "Celia  and  I  have  main- 
tained basic  research  at  the  same  levels,  if 
not  increased  it,"  Joseph  Bonaventura  says. 
Their  continuing  investigation  of  hemo- 
globin, for  example,  has  led  them  into  the 
mysteries  of  sickle-cell  anemia,  the  painful, 
chronic,  and  incurable  disease  found  chiefly 
among  blacks.  The  disease  is  caused  by  a 
hemoglobin  defect.  "We  haven't  got  a  cure," 
Joseph  Bonaventura  says,  "but  we  can  see  the 
possibility." 

The  development  of  basic  research  into 
applied  science  goes  on  as  well.  "The  practi- 
cal things  that  come  from  basic  research 
can't  be  predicted,"  Joseph  Bonaventura  says. 
"The  fact  that  we're  involved  in  several 
applications  doesn't  mean  we're  working 
only  on  applications.. We're  trying  to  stay 
involved  from  basic  research  to  the  final 
product." 

Adds  Celia  Bonaventura:  "One  of  our 
favorite  points  is  that  the  growing  emphasis 
on  applications  in  the  sciences  through  fed- 
eral funding  agencies  and  industrial  support 
can,  in  fact,  seriously  limit  scientific  ad- 
vances in  this  country.  There  really  has  to  be 
a  knowledge  that  basic  science  is  the  founda- 
tion of  technology... That's  the  one  element 
that  has  led  us  to  be  as  tolerant  of  reporters  as 
we  have  been  in  the  last  year  or  so.  That's 
why  we  think  it's  useful  to  tell  the  world 
about  our  work— basic  science  is  deserving  of 
support."  I 

Adams  is  free-lance  writer  based  in  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina. 
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FLAMINGO  KID 


cenario:  Former  Long  Island 
beach  club  cabana  boy 
makes  good  as  screen  writer 
for  a  successful  movie  about 
Long  Island  beach  club 


Q 

»  ■  cabana  boy. 

^k  ^t      The  screen  writer  is  Neal 

^^^^^^  Marshall  '64,  whose  recol- 
lections of  college  summers  spent  dispensing 
beach  chairs  and  cocoa  butter  to  Long  Is- 
land's nouve.au  riche  became  the  basis  for  last 
winter's  surprise  hit  movie,  The  Flamingo  Kid, 
starring  Matt  Dillon,  Richard  Crenna  (who 
was  nominated  this  season  for  a  Golden 
Globe  Award  as  Best  Supporting  Actor),  and 
Jessica  Walter.  Surprise  because  convention- 
al Hollywood  wisdom  said  this  family  film- 
by-the-sea  would  do  better  in  a  summer 
release.  Surprise  because  it  held  its  own 
admirably  against  a  spate  of  big-budget, 
futuristic  films  like  Dune  and  2010,  and  a 
country  mile's  worth  of  farm  films  like  The 
River  and  Places  in  the  Heart.  Surprise  because 
even  Marshall— ace  cabana  boy  and  long- 
time television  writer/producer  in  Los 
Angeles— knows  that  there's  no  such  thing 
as  a  sure  thing  in  the  entertainment  business. 

Take  The  Flamingo  Kid,  conceived  by 
Marshall  more  than  twelve  years  ago  under 
the  title  Sweet  Ginger  Brown.  The  soon-to- 
be-successful  producing  team  of  Michael 
and  Julia  Phillips,  who  were  about  to  launch 
The  Sting,  showed  interest  in  Marshall's 
script  and  took  an  option  on  it.  "Then,  for  a 
lot  of  reasons,"  says  Marshall,  "the  movie 
didn't  happen.  That's  typical  of  what  goes  on 
out  here.  I  could  give  you  twenty-five 
minutes  on  it." 

Four  producers  and  ten  years  later, 
Michael  Phillips  again  pursued  the  script, 
taking  it  to  sitcom  writer/director  Garry 
Marshall— no  relation  to  Neal.  Things 
clicked  all  the  way  this  time  around,  and 
principal  photography  on  the  $9-million  film 
began  on  Long  Island  in  the  summer  of '83. 

Part  invention,  part  autobiography,  The 
Flamingo  Kid  follows  the  coastal  adventures 
of  high  schooler  Jeffrey  Willis  (Matt  Dillon), 
Brooklyn,  New  York-bom  son  of  a  plumber 
whose  edict  is  "a  dollar's  pay  for  a  dollar's 
work."  A  proficient  gin  rummy  player,  Jeffrey 
is  brought  out  to  a  Long  Island  beach  club  as 
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Ace  Long  Island  cabana 

boy  makes  good  in 

Hollywood. 


a  ringer  in  the  game  by  his  former  Brooklyn 
buddies  whose  families  have  fled  the  city  for 
more  sumptuous  suburban  environs. 

Once  he  arrives  at  the  El  Flamingo,  Jeffrey 
is  quickly  seduced  by  oil-slicked  life  in  the 
fast  lane.  He  takes  a  job  as  a  parking  attend- 
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ant,  then  moves  quickly  through  the  ranks  to 
cabana  boy.  He's  particularly  drawn  to  the 
club's  gin  king,  whose  winning  hands,  red 
sports  car,  and  palatial  home  suggest  to  the 
impressionable  Jeffrey  that  the  traditional 
values  back  in  Brooklyn  are  strictly  dead 
end.  He  spurns  the  life  his  father  has  built, 
decides  he'd  rather  sell  sports  cars  than  study 
engineering  in  college,  and  moves  into  one 
of  the  El  Flamingo  cabanas.  But  come  Labor 
Day,  Jeffrey  learns  that  his  mentor's  success 
in  gin  is  due  to  cheating.  The  two  go  head  to 
head  in  card  combat,  and  Jeffrey  wins.  His 
illusions  about  life  shattered,  he  returns  to 
his  family— and,  presumably,  his  future  in 
engineering. 

At  his  father's  urgings,  Neal  Marshall 
entered  Duke  as  an  engineering  student.  "It 
was  a  disaster,"  he  recalls,  and  he  switched  to 
history  and  English.  Marshall  grew  up  in 
Woodmere,  Long  Island,  "among  the  nouveau 
riche''  and  spent  his  college  summers  parking 
cars  and  working  the  cabanas  at  the  El  Patio 
beach  club.  The  rest  of  the  film  was  sheer 
invention. 

But  Marshall's  career— he  terms  it  "eclec- 
tic—would make  an  interesting  albeit 
lengthy  movie.  After  a  false  start  in  law 
school,  he  became  a  media  buyer  by  day  for 
the  New  York  advertising  agency  Dancer 
Fitzgerald  Sample,  and  studied  for  his 
master's  degree  in  television  and  film  by 
night  at  New  York  University.  "The  more  I 
got  involved  in  my  master's,  the  more  I 
realized  I  wanted  to  be  involved  in 
production." 

After  completing  his  master's  and  latching 
on  to  a  number  of  unrelated  jobs,  he  landed 
at  WNEWTV  in  1969,  working  on  a  show 
called  The  blew  Yorkers  as  writer,  associate 
producer,  and  production  coordinator.  "It 
was  a  combination  talk/magazine  show  and 
anything  else  we  could  think  of  to  fill  up 
three  hours."  There,  Marshall  honed  his  pro- 
duction skills  and,  within  two  years,  pro- 
duced his  first  special,  a  tribute  to  the  life  of 
singer/songwriter  Otis  Redding.  The  West 
Coast  was  watching,  and  Marshall  was  of- 
fered a  job  in  Los  Angeles  as  writer  on  a 
variety  show  starring  jazz  singer  Delia  Reese. 

For  the  next  few  years,  he  moved  through 
the  TV  variety  show  circuit  as  writer/pro- 


ducer— coordinating  the  shows,  writing  the 
intros  and  gags— for  the  likes  of  Sonny  and 
Cher,  Henry  Mancini,  and  Nancy  Wilson. 
He  also  produced  the  first  closed-circuit,  live 
telecast  of  a  Muhammad  Ali  fight.  "Then 
came  a  left-hand  turn  into  the  game  show 
business,"  he  recalls.  "I  wound  up  in  the  mid- 
Seventies  producing  a  game  show  called 
Celebrity  Sweepstakes.  What  I  really  liked 
about  the  game  show  business  was  that  the 
people  who  got  on  the  show  really  needed  to 
be  on  the  show.  The  people  who  won  a  refrig- 
erator really  needed  a  refrigerator.  At  least 
there  was  some  sort  of  uplifting  value  to 
working  on  the  show." 

Next,  Marshall  entered  the  sphere  of  late- 
night  television,  putting  together  combina- 
tion rock/comedy  shows  for  ABC,  which 
eventually  led  to  his  being  hired  as  producer 
of  NBC's  Midnight  Special,  a  showcase  of 
current  top  rock  bands.  Two  years  later,  in 
1980,  he  formed  a  partnership  known  as 
Marshall  Arts,  which  produced  the  rock 
concert  documentary  series  Going  Platinum 
for  cable's  Showtime.  The  series  spun  him  off 
to  cable's  MTV,  where  Marshall  Arts  became 
the  independent  producer  of  some  of  the 
network's  first  live  concert  shows.  Over  the 
years,  Marshall's  career  has  been  a  groupie's 
dream;  he's  worked  with  Gladys  Knight  and 
the  Pips,  Journey,  REO  Speedwagon,  and 
Dave  Mason,  to  name  a  few.  A  highlight, 
according  to  Marshall,  was  when  he  pro- 
duced for  cable  a  live  concert  by  the  Rolling 
Stones  in  1981.  "I  was  on  the  road  with  them 
for  two  months  preparing  for  it.  It  was  fantas- 
tic. Talk  about  life  in  the  fast  lane.  They  in- 
vented it." 

How  are  Marshall  and  his  stage  actress 
wife,  Sandra,  handling  the  success  of  The 
Flamingo  Kidl  With  unabashed  pride.  For  a 
time,  the  message  on  the  answering  machine 


Student  filmmaking  at 
Duke  has  historically 
been  more  of  a  side- 
light than  a  spotlight  activity 
on  campus.  But  through  a 
joint  effort  of  Sigma  Nu  fra- 


ternity alumni  and  the  Uni- 
versity Union,  student  film- 
makers can  compete  for  the 
annual  Hal  Kammerer  Prize 
for  Film  and  Video. 
The  competition,  held  for 


the  first  time  this  year  to  rec- 
ognize the  best  film  or  video- 
tape created  by  a  Duke  stu- 
dent, is  a  memorial  to  Hal 
Kammerer  '68,  chapter  presi- 
dent of  the  fraternity,  who 
died  in  1970.  A  group  of 
Sigma  Nu  alumni,  led  by 
Robert  Chapman  71  and  John 
Miller  '68,  J.D.  75,  has  pledged 
to  contribute  prize  money 
annually  to  the  competition. 
First  prize  is  $500. 

The  winner  was  Reserva- 
tions, a  fifteen-minute  drama 
by  Nicholas  Mortimer  B.S.E. 
'84.  The  film  is  a  dialogue  be- 
tween two  women  about  who 
is  the  more  sexually  experi- 
enced. Shot  in  the  spring  of 
1984,  the  film  features 
cinematography  by  David 
Pratt  '85  and  sound  by  Andy 
Hagler  '87.  A  $100  award  for 
outstanding  work  in  docu- 
mentary went  to  Doug 
Mankoff  '85  (left)  for  Beyond 
Lassoes,  the  story  of  a  student 
attending  college  on  a  rodeo 
scholarship.  The  film  was 
made  last  summer  on  location 
in  Texas  and  Louisiana. 

Judges  for  the  competition 
included  several  alumni  in- 
volved in  film  and  video:  Peter 
Coyle  72,  Robert  Chapman, 
Bill  Boyarsky  72,  and 
Michael  Gower  '80,  M.B.A. 
'82.  The  winning  films  will  be 
highlighted  in  a  special  show- 
ing next  fall  by  the  Duke 
Union's  Freewater  Films. 


at  their  Sherman  Oaks,  California,  home  in- 
cluded a  list  of  local  theaters  where  the  film 
was  showing.  Now  Marshall's  devoting  more 
time  to  writing  screenplays,  and  is  working 
on  one  for  David  (Risky  Business)  Geffen 


Productions  tentatively  titled  Second  Guess. 
It's  the  story  of  a  psychic  who  loses  her 
powers,  then  recovers  them  with  the  help  of 
a  New  York  City  cab  driver.  The  two  work 
together  to  solve  a  major  crime  in  the  Big 
Apple.  "The  parapsychology  lab  was  still  at 
Duke  when  I  was  there,"  Marshall  recalls.  "I 
used  to  be  involved  in  many  of  the  experi- 
ments, but  found  I  had  not  one  whit  of 
psychic  ability." 

He  does  have  high  hopes  for  a  recent 
screenplay  effort  called  In  the  Long  Run,  the 
story  of  an  accountant  who  aspires  to  be  a 
long-distance  biker  and  runner.  Nearing 
completion  is  a  another  screenplay  about 
"the  rise,  demise,  and  rerise  of  a  rock  and  roll 
band."  He  has  two  vintage  Seventies  screen- 
plays that  he's  about  ready  to  shelve— one 
about  the  assassination  of  John  Kennedy,  the 
other  about  a  food  vendor  at  a  major  football 
stadium.  "Neither  one  is  going  anywhere." 

As  for  his  future  in  the  film  business, 
Marshall  is  confident  but  cautious.  He  has 
no  formula  for  success;  he  says  there  isn't  one. 
"You  come  up  with  what  you  think  is  your 
best  idea  and  you  go  out  and  do  the  best  you 
can  with  it,  because  the  only  trend  in  Holly- 
wood is  there  is  no  trend."  ■ 
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DUKE  DIRECTIONS 


MAKING 


here's  no  white  picket 
fence,  and  the  evening 
calm  may  occasionally 
be  shattered  by  the 
latest  from  Bruce 
Springsteen.  But  to 
four  Duke  faculty 
members  who  live  on 
campus,  the  college  dorm  is  home  sweet 
home. 

The  four— Tom  Barnett-Robisheaux, 
Calvin  Howell,  Kathryn  Jackson,  and  Greg 
Lawler— are  the  second  set  of  faculty  mem- 
bers to  live  in  Duke  dorms  as  participants  in 
the  university's  faculty-in-residence  pro- 
gram. Each  lives  in  an  apartment  located 
within  one  of  four  dorms  on  campus,  and  all 
have  become  valued  resources  to  Duke  stu- 
dents more  accustomed  to  meeting  faculty 
on  different  turf— inside  the  classroom. 

The  student  surroundings  have  proved 
enriching  to  the  faculty-in-residence  as  well. 
The  program  gives  a  special  vantage  point 
that  allows  for  observation  and  participation 
in  the  highs,  lows,  and  middle  ground  of  stu- 
dent life,  from  exam  stress  to  Saturday  pick- 
up games  of  football. 

Trinity  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  origi- 
nated the  program,  which  it  offers  in  co- 
operation with  the  Office  of  Residential 
Life.  Its  goal,  as  noted  in  a  report  to  the 
trustees,  is  "to  encourage  broader  participa- 
tion of  faculty  members  and  their  families  in 
the  daily  residential  life  of  the  campus  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  provide  for  students 
models  of  adults  who  have  successfully  inte- 
grated intellectual  activities  into  their  lives." 
Al  Eldridge,  Trinity  College  associate 
dean,  says  the  program  rests  on  the  obvious: 
Learning  takes  place  both  in  and  out  of  the 
classroom.  Faculty-in-residence  represent, 
then,  a  link  between  the  structured  and  the 
unstructured  learning  experience.  Partici- 
pants don't  follow  a  specific  plan  of  action. 
Program,  get-togethers,  outings,  and  the 
degree  of  interaction  and  socializing  are  left 
strictly  to  each  of  the  four. 

Tom  Barnett-Robisheaux,  assistant  profes- 
sor of  history,  lives  with  his  wife,  Mason,  and 
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FACULTY 
IN  RESIDENCES 

BY  KATHY  NEWBERN 


Alspaugh  togetherness:  dorm  students  and  the  Bamett- 
Robisheauxes 

daughter  Anna  in  Alspaugh,  whose  resi- 
dents have  "a  reputation  of  being  rather  seri- 
ous as  students."  He  says  wryly  that  the 
sounds  going  out  of  his  apartment— from 
their  2-year-old— might  be  more  disturbing 
than  those  coming  in.  Alspaugh  is  a  co-ed 
dorm  with  approximately  125  students,  in- 
cluding about  thirty  students  who  live  in 
separate,  international  living  groups. 

Kathryn  Jackson  lives  with  her  infant  son 
and  husband  in  "a  very  nice  apartment"  in 
Southgate,  a  residence  hall  for  freshman 
women.  She's  an  assistant  professor  in  the 
philosophy  department. 

Greg  Lawler,  assistant  professor  of  math- 
ematics, lives  in  Wilson  House  with  about 
140  students  representing  three  fraternities 


and  an  independent  living  group.  He's  single. 
Among  his  observations:  "The  Duke  student 
life  is  very  party-oriented.  I  know  that  for 
sure.  And  from  talking  to  individual  stu- 
dents, I  think  the  life  is  a  little  more  party- 
oriented  than  some  would  want."  As  the 
home  of  three  fraternities,  Wilson  has  the 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  noisier  dorms, 
says  Lawler,  but  it's  not  a  serious  problem  for 
him.  "I  have  as  much  privacy  as  I  need  in  my 
apartment." 

Calvin  Howell ,  also  a  bachelor,  laughs  and 
says  students  might  complain  about  his 
stereo.  He  lives  in  Hanes  House,  a  co-ed 
dorm  of  about  250  freshmen.  Howell  is  an 
instructor  in  the  physics  department. 

The  four  faculty  members  agree  that  their 
situation  offers  good  opportunities  for  their 
Duke  colleagues  to  meet  students  in  an 
informal  setting.  Barnett-Robisheaux  in- 
vited a  Duke  political  science  professor  to 
watch  the  fall  vice-presidential  debates  and 
discuss  them  with  students  in  his  dorm's 
television  room.  Lawler  regularly  invites  pro- 
fessors and  students  to  join  in  study  breaks. 
Howell  asked  a  visitor  to  Duke,  a  noted 
physicist  from  Yugoslavia,  to  talk  to  students 
in  his  dorm  on  "Two  Cultures:  Technological 
vs.  Humanistic."  He  recalls:  "I  guess  I'd 
planned  for  a  thirty-minute  presentation  by 
him  and  fifteen  minutes  of  questions.  They 
kept  him  for  hours,  and  they  loved  it." 

Jackson  had  a  similar  enthusiastic  response 
when  she  invited  a  feminist  expelled  from  the 
Soviet  Union  to  talk  to  students  in  South- 
gate.  Despite  the  need  for  an  interpreter,  stu- 
dents responded  with  a  bombardment  of 
questions  that  kept  the  visitor  well  over  the 
time  allotted. 

A  common  problem  in  planning  dorm 
programs  is  that  Duke  students  have  numer- 
ous commitments,  making  free  time  scarce. 
Recognizing  that  aspect  of  campus  life  is  a 
direct  result  of  living  with  students,  accord- 
ing to  Howell.  "You  don't  realize  how  hard 
they  work  until  you  come  into  their  dorms." 
Says  Barnett-Robisheaux  of  his  own  pro- 
gramming efforts:  "I  think  Mason  and  I  have 
learned  that  students  operate  with  a  mini- 


mum  of  structure  in  their  free  time,  and  that 
if  you  are  overly  prepared,  it  doesn't  work.  So 
what  you  do  is  listen  carefully  to  what  is 
happening  in  the  house,  to  particular  inter- 
ests, knowing  full  well  you'll  never  appeal  to 
all,  but  will  appeal  to  a  very  interested  group 
often,  twenty,  thirty." 

The  participating  professors  say  they  spent 
some  time  in  the  first  semester  getting  a  feel 
for  dorm  life  and  establishing  themselves  in 
relation  to  the  dorm  residents.  As  Barnett- 
Robisheaux  puts  it,  "I  expected  there  to  be 
more  barriers  between  us  and  students  than 
there  are.  There's  something  that  happens  to 
you  when  you  get  out  of  school:  You  forget 
what  it's  like  to  be  a  student." 

But  for  Howell,  "Students  are  in  their  own 
world  in  a  sense,  not  that  they  have  a  big 
shell  around  them  or  that  they  are  not  will- 
ing to  interact,  but  there  are  times  when  they 
like  to  be  left  alone.  Even  though  I'm  wel- 
come, 1  can  hinder  conversations  if  I  walk  up, 
and  I've  grown  to  realize  that,  and  I  respect 
them  and  their  privacy." 

Lawler  has  reached  similar  conclusions 
about  the  faculty-student  divide  from  his 
perspective  in  Wilson  House.  "I  don't  feel 
too  comfortable  in  the  fraternity  when 
they're  being  a  fraternity.  I  expected  it  to  be  a 
lot  easier  to  interact  with  students  than  it's 
been." 

Jackson  is  an  unabashed  partisan  of  the 
program.  "I  thought  it  was  going  to  be  a  lot 
noisier  and  a  lot  more  of  a  disturbance  to  our 
regular  lives  than  it's  been.  The  students  are 
much  more  interesting  than  I  thought  they 
would  be,  and  it's  been  more  fun  than  I 
thought  it  would  be,  too."  She's  also  learned 
to  expect  the  unexpected.  "Students  might 
knock  on  the  door  at  any  time,  asking  for 
help  with  a  paper  or  for  advice  about  which 
philosophy  course  to  take."  Such  unplanned 
encounters,  as  Jackson  sees  them,  "can  be 
among  the  most  rewarding." 

Organizing  a  visit  by  a  novelist  or  prepar- 
ing cider  and  cookies  for  a  study  break  takes 
time.  Multiplied  by  the  many  ways  the 
faculty-in-residence  approach  their  responsi- 
bilities, it  means  a  lot  of  time,  time  required 
in  addition  to  their  regular  teaching  assign- 
ments and  professional  research  interests. 
Some  try  to  incorporate  their  research  or 
professional  contacts  into  dorm  program- 
ming. Howell,  for  example,  specializes  in 
nuclear  physics  and  is  involved  with  a  re- 
search team  at  the  Triangle  Universities 
Nuclear  Lab  (TUNL),  located  at  Duke.  He 
hopes  to  arrange  a  tour  of  the  facilities  for  his 
interested  housemates.  He  also  sees  the  need 
for  Duke  students  to  get  to  know  scientists 
like  himself  and  his  colleagues. 

Howell  says  his  role  is  in  no  way  physics 
recruitment  officer,  but  his  presence  in  the 
dorm  "may  enhance  an  interest  in  physics. 
Exposing  the  students  to  Duke  faculty  who 
are  doing  research  that  is  relevant  to  every- 


day living  might  spark  interest  where  inter- 
est has  not  been  before." 

Jackson,  whose  specialty  is  ethics  and 
social  and  political  philosophy,  uses  her  in- 
volvement in  the  Duke  women's  studies 
program  as  a  source  for  speakers  and  dorm 
meetings.  That  involvement  offers  a  natural 
tie-in,  since  Southgate  residents  are  women. 
Lawler,  the  mathematician,  is  considering  a 
program  that  incorporates  his  research  in 
probability,  such  as  analysis  relating  to  sports 
betting.  His  Wilson  House  audience  is  male. 

Barnett-Robisheaux  is  a  historian  of 
modern  Europe  with  a  special  interest  in 
early  modern  Germany.  While  he  doesn't 
omit  his  field  from  dorm  programs,  he  doesn't 
emphasize  it  either.  "I  will  eventually  have 
some  colleagues  in  history  come  to  the  dorm 
for  informal  gatherings  or  for  programs,  but  I 
am  also  keenly  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  stu- 
dent body  in  the  house  is  very,  very  diverse, 
and  I  would  prefer  to  be  attuned  to  their 
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interests. 

In  return  for  participating  in  the  program, 
the  faculty  members  receive  free  housing 
and  utilities  from  the  university.  They  also 
receive  a  free  "board  plan"  to  eat  in  student 
dining  halls,  and  are  reimbursed  for  meals  or 
refreshments  they  provide  students.  Most 
agree  that  the  biggest  bonus  is  an  additional 
semester-long  leave  of  absence  at  the  end  of 
their  two  years  in  the  program,  the  kind  of 
leave  most  junior  faculty  members  don't  earn 
until  years  of  university  service. 

While  all  four  say  the  financial  rewards 
encouraged  their  participation,  they  point 
to  other  rewards  as  being  instrumental  in 
their  signing  on.  "I  enjoy  undergraduates  a 
lot,  and  I  thought  it  would  give  me  the  op- 
portunity to  get  to  know  them,"  says  Jackson. 

According  to  Barnett-Robisheaux,  the 
program's  attraction  for  him  and  his  wife  was 
similar:  the  opportunity  for  involvement 
with  young  people.  "That  was  first  and  fore- 
most. And,  part  of  that  is  a  frustration  I  have 
had  as  a  teacher  in  not  always  understanding 
our  youth  culture.  It's  been  for  me  a  question 
of  wanting  to  break  down  those  barriers  be- 
tween faculty  and  students,  and  I  thought 
this  was  one  way  of  doing  that.  A  second  rea- 
son was  Anna.  We  wanted  her  to  grow  up 
meeting  lots  of  interesting  people,  and  that 


she  does.  So  we  never  thought  of  her  as  an 
obstacle  to  going  into  the  dorm.  We  quite 
consciously  decided  this  was  probably  some- 
thing that  would  be  quite  good  for  her,  and 
it's  turned  out  to  be  true." 

For  Lawler,  "What  attracted  me  was  I  didn't 
feel  enough  a  part  of  Duke  being  on  the  out- 
side. And,  I  like  living  on  campus." 

Howell,  in  Hanes  House,  says,  "Well,  I'm 
young  and  I  thought  I  was  not  too  much  dif- 
ferent from  the  students  in  some  senses.  And 
I  felt  that  perhaps,  if  anyone  is  going  to  suc- 
ceed, it  could  be  someone  willing  to  be  flexi- 
ble. Maybe  the  students  will  feel  less  inhi- 
bited if  you're  not  in  your  50s.  I  don't  know  if 
that's  true  or  not." 

Howell's  assessment  is  exactly  why  pro- 
gram participants  are  junior  faculty  mem- 
bers, according  to  Trinity's  associate  dean 
Eldridge.  "They're  usually  more  interested  in 
it  and  they're  closer  to  the  age  and  temper- 
ment  of  students.  They  have  a  sort  of  natural 
enthusiasm  to  participate  in  a  program  like 
this."  Also,  he  says,  senior  faculty  members 
are  usually  established  in  the  community,  in 
homes  of  their  own,  and  therefore  less  likely 
to  agree  to  make  the  transition  to  dorm  life. 

How  do  they  view  their  role?  As  teacher? 
Counselor?  Friend?  Says  Barnett-Robisheaux, 
"All  of  the  above.  We're  friend,  definitely.  I 
would  say  we  have  some  good  friends  in  the 
house.  I  would  say  we're  counselor  at  times. 
Mason  is  particularly  good  at  that;  she's  very 
good  at  listening." 

Lawler's  description  of  his  assignment:  "To 
keep  the  residence  hall  from  being  a  com- 
pletely party,  social  place;  to  allow  the  per- 
son who  wants  to  discuss  something  serious 
to  realize  that's  a  good  thing,  a  fine  thing  to 
do.  Also,  what  I  haven't  done  enough— actu- 
ally promote  such  activity." 

All  agree  there  is  the  tendency  to  consider 
themselves  role  models.  "I  do  feel  a  strong 
sense  of  role  modeling  for  the  black  students," 
says  Howell.  "I  have  to  be  honest  and  admit 
that,  because  there  is  a  very  low  number  of 
black  faculty  members  here.  Although  it's 
not  been  overtly  stated,  I've  really  sensed 
from  the  black  students  that  they  appreciate 
my  being  there." 

Jackson,  the  professor,  wife,  and  mother, 
says  students  are  "interested  in  how  we  man- 
age all  this.  One  of  the  things  that's  dis- 
cussed a  lot  is  family  and  career  and  how  you 
do  it  all."  Barnett-Robisheaux  says  students 
appreciate  the  presence  of  a  family.  Dorm 
life,  he  says,  "is  a  very  artificial  environment. 
It's  an  environment  of  young  people  of  ages 
18  to  22.  They  spend  all  of  their  time  with 
other  young  people,  with  very  few  outlets 
here  on  campus  for  normal  family  life.  And 
most  of  them  really  value  family  life."       ■ 

Newbern,  a  writer  for  Duke's  news  sen/ice,  handled 
this  story  on  special  assignment  for  the  magazine. 
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ity  with  respect  to  jobs.  As  students  began  to 
make  choices  related  to  the  attractiveness  of 
the  job  market,  colleges  began  to  voca- 
tionalize  the  curriculum." 

In  Chandler's  view,  students  are  being 
short-changed  by  a  curriculum  designed  for 
vocational  relevance.  "They're  being  given 
highly  perishable  job  skills.  I  don't  regard 
that  as  education  of  a  fundamental  type." 

Another  dimension  of  the  educational 
dilemma,  cited  in  last  November's  report  by 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humani- 
ties—when Secretary  Bennett  was  chair- 
man—is higher  education's  failure  to  provide 
students  with  "an  adequate  education  in  the 
culture  and  civilization  of  which  they  are 
members,"  as  the  report  puts  it.  "A  student 
can  obtain  a  bachelor's  degree  from  75  per- 
cent of  all  American  colleges  and  universi- 
ties without  having  studied  European  his- 
tory, from  72  percent  without  having  studied 
American  literature  or  history,  and  from  86 
percent  without  having  studied  the  civiliza- 
tions of  classical  Greece  and  Rome.. .Fewer 
than  half  of  all  colleges  and  universities  now 
require  foreign  language  study  for  the  bache- 
lor's degree,  down  from  nearly  90  percent  in 
1966."  The  result,  the  report  says,  is  a  per- 
vasive philosophy  of  "intellectual  relativism" 
which  deprives  students  of  "a  common  cul- 
ture rooted  in  civilization's  lasting  vision,  its 
highest  shared  ideals  and  aspirations,  and  its 
heritage." 

Chandler  says  this  lack  of  what  he  terms 
"education  for  civilization"  is  apparent  in 
curricula  from  elementary  school  through 
college.  "It's  an  education  in  the  responsibil- 
ity for  being  a  part  of  the  historical  memory 
of  society,  knowing  something  about  philo- 
sophical traditions,  where  our  political  insti- 
tutions came  from,  what  the  founding  docu- 
ments of  the  country  are.  I  think  the  stability 
of  the  country  really  requires  that,  yet, 
school  children  and  students  of  all  ages  get 
much  less  than  they  once  did,  and  that's  an- 
other deficiency  that  has  developed." 

As  a  proponent  of  the  shift  away  from 
vocationalized  education,  Chandler  is  an 
apt  leader  of  the  AAC,  which  champions 
the  case  for  liberal  arts.  "A  bright  spot  in  edu- 
cation is  that  there's  increasing  recognition 
that  the  liberal  arts  education  has  a  kind  of 
long-term  practicality  about  it  that's  good  for 
the  society  and  the  individual.  The  AAC  is 
in  a  good  position  to  take  advantage  of  that 
increased  public  awareness.  I  hope  to  make 
the  AAC  a  more  effective  voice  nationally 
in  gaining  recognition  for  the  importance  of 
liberal  arts,"  says  Chandler,  who  is  also  a  new 
member  of  Duke's  board  of  trustees. 

Despite  the  current  wave  of  criticism, 
American  higher  education  is  a  "stunning 
success  story,"  in  Chandler's  view,  "particu- 
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larly  in  the  way  it  has  opened  opportunities 
to  portions  of  the  population  that  would 
never  have  considered  the  college  experi- 
ence as  being  within  the  realm  of  possibility 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago."  And  for  that  reason , 
Chandler  is  especially  dismayed  with  gov- 
ernment proposals  to  cut  student  financial 
aid.  "I  regard  the  financial  situation  as  the 
most  urgent  problem  in  higher  education," 
he  says. 

"The  damage  that  would  come  out  of  it 
would  be  a  reversal  of  the  trend  that  has 
developed  since  the  end  of  World  War  II 
toward  opening  up  colleges  and  universities 
to  young  people  regardless  of  their  family 
means,  so  these  students  can  go  to  the  insti- 
tutions where  they  can  get  the  best  experi- 
ence in  terms  of  their  educational  talents 
and  needs.  There's  been  a  wonderful  demo- 
cratizing of  education  as  a  result  of  the  feder- 
al programs  and  as  a  result  of  financial  aid 
resources  of  the  individual  colleges  and 
universities." 

The  consensus  within  the  college  commu- 
nity is  that  the  proposed  cutbacks  signal  a 
return  to  pre-World  War  II  socio-economic 
stratification.  Wrote  Barry  McCarty,  direc- 
tor of  financial  aid  at  Lafayette  College,  in 
The  New  York  Times:  "The  premise  that  each 
student  should  have  the  opportunity  to  go  as 
far  in  education  as  talent  permits,  without 
regard  to  financial  means,  has  been  an  ideal 
at  least  since  World  War  II  and  the  G.I.  Bill, 
but  it  cannot  survive  the  effective  gutting  of 
federal  assistance  to  students.  If  enacted, 
these  proposals  will  inevitably  produce  a 
greater  stratification  in  higher  education, 
one  based  not  on  ability  to  benefit  from  a 
particular  institution  but  simply  on  the 
strength  of  the  family  checkbook."  McCarty 
warns  of  the  pending  loss  of  ethnic,  social, 
and  intellectual  diversity,  a  costly  shift  of 
students  into  public  institutions,  and  the 
potential  demise  of  private  schools  lacking 
sturdy  endowments.  "The  20th  century  will 
close  as  it  began ,"  he  concludes,  "with  choice 
in  education  available  only  to  an  elite  de- 


fined not  by  ability  but  by  bank  balance. 
Colleges  will  be  the  poorer  for  it.  So  will 
America." 

"The  proposed  cuts  would  hurt  the  nation's 
private  colleges  and  universities  most,"  Bard 
College  President  Leon  Botstein  wrote  in  a 
Times  editorial.  "By  crippling  private-sector 
education,  Mr.  Reagan  and  Mr.  Bennett  may 
make  higher  education  a  state  government 
monopoly.  There  is  even  now  a  wide  tuition 
gap  between  public  and  private  institutions. 
If  aid  becomes  scarcer,  fewer  students  will 
have  the  choice  between  attending  private 
or  public  colleges. .  .Better  college  education 
for  the  largest  number  of  Americans  is  as  cru- 
cial to  the  national  welfare  as  any  weapons 
system  on  the  drawing  boards." 

Chandler  suspects  that  the  strategy  behind 
the  proposed  cut  is  to  get  more  students  to 
attend  state  institutions,  which  he  says  will 
simply  shift  the  tax  burden  to  the  state  level. 
And  he  shares  the  concern  of  other  educa- 
tors that  a  de-emphasis  on  private  education 
means  a  loss  of  diversity.  "Great  strength 
comes  out  of  diversity  in  this  country.  Too,  I 
think  that  private  institutions  generally  have 
more  freedom  to  innovate  and  experiment 
than  the  public  institutions  do.  And  com- 
petition between  the  public  and  private  in- 
stitutions is  a  good  thing  in  education  as  in 
other  areas  of  endeavor." 

Public  and  private  alike  will  suffer  under 
the  proposed  cut,  says  James  Belvin,  Duke's 
director  of  undergraduate  financial  aid.  "It's 
important  to  look  at  this  ecumenically,  not 
to  think  public  or  private.  It's  important  to 
look  at  this  in  terms  of  education  as  we  know 
it.  The  Reagan  administration  is  taking  the 
position  that  access  is  the  issue,  choice  is 
not— that  it  is  not  the  government's  responsi- 
bility to  assist  students  in  getting  the  educa- 
tion of  choice,  but  just  in  getting  an  educa- 
tion. Choice  and  access  have  been  the  linch- 
pins of  federal  financial  aid  programs  for 
years.  This  is  clearly  a  retreat." 

The  budget-cutting  strategy  is  likely  to 
reduce  the  flexibility  financial  aid  recipients 
have  in  selecting  a  college  or  university, 
according  to  Bennett.  "Our  proposal  is  aimed 
at  providing  support  so  everyone  who's  quali- 
fied may  go  to  college.  However,  that  does 
not  mean  that  we  are  prepared  to  foot  the  bill 
for  every  college,  no  matter  what  the  cost," 
he  told  The  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education. 
While  conceding  that  the  one  effect  of  the 
proposed  aid  cutbacks  would  be  a  noticeable 
shift  in  enrollment  from  private  to  public 
colleges  and  universities,  he  wasn't  predict- 
ing an  avalanche.  "There's  got  to  be  a  point 
at  which  we  say,  'That's  all  we  can  give.'  It 
seems  to  me  we've  hit  that  point  now.  This 
thing  is  out  of  control." 

Setting  limits  on  federal  financial  aid  is 
one  prescription  for  restoring  some  of  the 
control.  Secretary  Bennett  also  supports 
qualitative  assessment,  some  form  of  "quality 
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control"  to  ensure  that  students  are  getting 
what  college  catalogues  promise.  In  the 
NEH  report,  Bennett  said  that  the  curricula 
at  too  many  colleges  are  nothing  more  than 
"a  self-service  cafeteria  through  which  stu- 
dents pass  without  being  nourished."  Seizing 
once  more  the  restaurant  analogy  during  the 
Chronicle  of  Higher  Education  interview,  when 
asked  if  there  are  too  many  private  colleges, 
he  responded:  "Do  we  have  too  many  restau- 
rants? I  don't  know.  We  don't  need  any  bad 
restaurants.  But  if  people  want  to  go  to  restau- 
rants, that's  fine.  If  you  want  to  go  to  college, 
that's  fine.  But  you  know  you  shouldn't  say 
that  you're  offering  the  best  roast  beef  you've 
ever  had,  and  you  go  in  there  and  give  people 
dog  food." 

Pressed  about  his  choice  of  words,  Secre- 
tary Bennett  says  he's  merely  being  straight- 
forward. Bard  College's  Botstein  says  he's 
bludgeoning  educators  and  offering  carica- 
tures of  education.  Chandler,  who  recalls  his 
former  religion  student  as  serious-minded 
and  "pleasantly  contentious,"  is  somewhere 
in  the  middle.  "As  a  former  teacher  of  his,  I 
would  say  Bill  Bennett's  educational  values 
are  pretty  sound.  There  is  the  basis  for  a  very 
constructive  relationship  between  the  secre- 
tary and  the  educational  community.  I  know 
that  he  believes  very  deeply  in  fundamental 
education  and  not  in  ephemeral  programs  or 
skills  that  have  a  short-lived  utility.  He  be- 
lieves in  quality  and  substance  and  I  applaud 
him  for  that.  It's  only  when  we  get  to  the 
question  of  finances  that  the  disagreement 
comes  out." 

Chandler  admits,  however,  that  Secretary 
Bennett's  statement  about  students  divest- 
ing themselves  of  cars,  stereos,  and  three- 
week  vacations  was  damaging  to  the  new 
secretary.  "It's  still  deeply  resented  on 
campuses.  The  vast  majority  of  college  stu- 
dents are  serious,  admirable  young  people. 
Most  are  making  sacrifices  to  go  to  school, 
and  the  characterization  of  them  as  more  or 
less  ripping  off  the  taxpayers  is  resented  and 
is  unfair." 

Resentment  is  evident  in  the  comments  of 
Duke  senior  John  Walker,  who,  writing  in 
the  student  Chronicle,  refers  to  Secretary 
Bennett  as  "a  graduate  of  the  James  Watt 
school  of  diplomacy."  But  the  student  finds 
some  merit  in  the  secretary's  stance  on  the 
allocation  of  limited  federal  economic  re- 
sources, and  shares  his  conviction  that 
higher  education  and  the  society  it  serves 
have  lost  sight  of  their  priorities.  "We  are  a 
nation  obsessed  with  certification,  titles, 
and  status,  not  with  learning,  questioning, 
or  thinking,"  wrote  Walker. 

The  antagonism  between  Secretary 
Bennett  and  the  educational  community, 
says  Chandler,  is  not  likely  to  endure.  But 
college  and  university  officials— particularly 
those  representing  private  institutions— are 
deeply  concerned  about  the  cumulative  ef- 


hile  higher  educa- 
ion  attracts  criticism 
for  its  emphasis  on 
vocationalized  course  pro- 
grams, Duke's  Trinity  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  mov- 
ing in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion —  toward  an  interdisciplin- 
ary curriculum. 

"In  an  era  which  has  seen 
many  colleges  and  faculties 
bow  to  student  and  parental 
pressures  to  offer  increasingly 
specialized,  preprofessional, 
and  even  distinctly  vocational 


programs,  Trinity  College  re- 
mains dedicated  to  expansion 
of  programs  which  encourage 
students  to  develop  their  criti- 
cal and  analytical  abilities 
across  a  wide  range  of  disci- 
plines," Trinity  Dean  Ernestine 
Friedl  told  a  group  of  visiting 
alumni  last  year.  "[We]  have 
sought  to  encourage  under- 
graduates to  regard  their  class- 
room experiences  not  as  dis- 
crete units  of  learning  to  be 
mastered  and  then  pigeon- 
holed away  at  semester's  end, 


but  as  parts  of  a  total  educa- 
tional experience,  in  which 
the  separate  units  bear  a  dis- 
cernible relation  to  the  whole." 

Duke's  interdisciplinary 
emphasis  is  evident  in  a  num- 
ber of  areas.  Many  introduc- 
tory courses  now  stress  cross- 
cultural  comparisons  within 
the  sciences  and  humanities. 
A  recent  grant  from  the  Sloan 
Foundation  has  launched  a 
new  program,  "Teaching  the 
Liberal  Arts  in  a  Technologi- 
cal Age,"  that  will  integrate 
technology  into  Duke's  liberal 
arts  curriculum.  Well  under 
way  are  such  interdisciplinary 
programs  as  Women's  Studies; 
Science,  Technology,  and 
Human  Values;  and  the  Insti- 
tute of  the  Arts,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Friedl,  "transcend 
some  of  the  narrow  specializa- 
tion that  too  often  character- 
izes many  of  our  courses." 
"Majors  such  as  Public 
Policy  Studies,  Comparative 
Area  Studies,  Comparative 
Literature,  Medieval  and 
Renaissance  Studies,  Cana- 
dian Studies,  and  Afro- 
American  Studies  have  long 
been  available  to  Duke  under- 
graduates," says  Friedl,  "but 
the  range  of  offerings  in  each 
have  been  expanded  in  recent 
semesters  and  new  efforts 
made  to  tie  curricular  pro- 
grams at  Duke  to  programs  of 
study  abroad,  summer  intern- 
ships, and  to  campus  lecture 
and  film  series." 

In  resisting  the  vocational- 
ized curriculum  that  has 
characterized  higher  educa- 
tion during  the  last  two 
decades,  says  Friedl,  Duke  is 
encouraging  its  undergradu- 
ates "to  take  the  intellectual 
risks  inherent  in  trying  some- 
thing new,  different,  challeng- 
ing, and  unquestionably 
rewarding." 


feet  of  federal  proposals  limiting  financial 
aid,  as  well  as  proposed  Treasury  Department 
tax  revisions  that  opponents  say  will  drasti- 
cally reduce  charitable  donations  to  higher 
education.  These  combined  with  the 
shrinking  college-age  population  and  rising 
costs  contribute  to  what  Chandler  terms  "a 
sobering  time  for  college  and  university 
administrators." 

"I've  never  known  a  time  when  there  have 
been  as  many  proposals  with  damaging 
potential  that  have  come  forward  at  the 
same  time.  And  if  they  all  come  to  be,  pri- 
vate colleges  would  be  greatly  imperiled. 
The  strongest  ones  would  survive  but  many 
would  not.  There's  a  lot  of  irony,  of  course,  in 
that  many  of  those  people  advocating 
changes  in  the  tax  laws  and  reductions  in 
financial  aid  are  also  applauding  voluntary 


institutions— among  them  private  colleges 
and  universities.  Yet  the  measures  being  ad- 
vocated would  make  it  much  more  difficult 
for  these  institutions  to  perform  the  public 
service  that  they  are  performing." 

So  it  is  with  mixed  emotions  that  Chand- 
ler nears  the  end  of  his  tenure  as  president  of 
Williams  College.  Enthusiastic  about  the 
prospect  of  heading  the  AAC  just  when 
liberal  learning  appears  to  be  entering  a  re- 
surgence period,  he's  poised  to  do  battle 
against  federal  reforms  in  financial  aid  and 
charitable  donations,  poised  to  fight  for  the 
restoration  of  integrity  and  coherence  to  the 
curriculum.  "I  would  say  this  is  a  tough  time 
for  college  leaders,"  he  admits.  "Wherever  I 
gather  with  college  and  university  presi- 
dents, they  are  a  worried-looking  lot."       I 
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INTEREST 
COMPOUNDED 

hile  the  number  of  students 
applying  to  Duke  increased  dra- 
matically this  year,  the  university 
found  itself  in  the  difficult  position  of  having 
to  cut  back  on  the  number  of  offers  it  made 
to  applicants.  But  with  next  year's  change- 
over from  February  notification  to  early 
decision,  undergraduate  admissions  officers 
will  have  a  better  idea  of  class  size  earlier  in 
the  admissions  process. 

The  most  recent  swell  of  student  interest 
in  Duke  coincides  with  the  university's  plan 
to  switch  from  February  notification  to  early- 
decision.  Under  February  notification,  stu- 
dents apply  by  December  1,  learn  of  admis- 
sion or  rejection  by  February  1,  and  have 
until  February  15  to  accept  and  pay  a  non- 
refundable deposit.  The  decision  to  accept 
an  admission  offer  is  not  binding. 

The  early  decision  plan,  which  is  widely 
used  by  other  highly-selective  colleges  and 
universities,  is  geared  to  students  who  have 
identified  their  first-choice  school.  If  they 
apply  by  November  8,  such  students  will  re- 
ceive a  decision  by  December  15.  If  admitted, 
they  must  pay  a  deposit  by  January  5  and 
agree  to  withdraw  applications  from  all  other 
universities. 

According  to  Duke  admissions  officials, 
typically  90  percent  of  students  accepted 
under  February  notification  pay  the  deposit, 
but  the  matriculation  rate  is  only  about  65 
percent.  Many  of  the  students  admitted  in 
February  do  not  notify  Duke  when  they 
change  their  college  plans  in  April— when 
most  admission  decisions  are  released.  Since 
it  conveys  a  sense  of  obligation  to  the  appli- 
cant, the  early  decision  plan  should  give 
admissions  officers  a  better  idea  of  class  size, 
allowing  for  more  precise  decisions  on  ad- 
mitting students  from  the  waiting  list  in 
May.  It  should  also  discourage  the  use  of 
Duke  as  a  backup  school  in  the  application 
process. 

Undergraduate  Admissions  Director  Jean 
Scott  doesn't  expect  Duke  to  lose  many  ap- 
plications as  a  result  of  the  new  plan,  but 
does  anticipate  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
early  applications.  "Students  more  serious 
about  Duke  will  apply  for  early  decision,"  she 
says.  An  easing  of  the  paperwork  load  should 
permit  a  response  to  all  applications  by  April 
1  rather  than  the  traditional  date  of  April  15 , 
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she  believes.  Students  accepted  at  that  time 
will  then  be  able  to  visit  the  campus  before 
Duke's  end  of  second-semester  classes  in 
mid-April. 

This  year  Scott's  admissions  staff  is  cutting 
back  on  the  number  of  offers  Duke  makes  to 
applicants,  a  step  designed  to  reduce  over- 
crowding in  campus  residence  halls.  A 
smaller  target  size  for  the  class  entering  in 
September  is  part  of  a  long-term  plan  to 
maintain  an  undergraduate  enrollment  ceil- 
ing of  5,700,  as  recommended  by  the  board 
of  trustees  last  December. 

While  admissions  officials  are  pleased  that 
interest  in  Duke  is  increasing  even  as  the 
number  of  high  school  students  is  decreas- 
ing, several  hundred  qualified  students  who 
would  have  been  accepted  in  previous  years 
will  not  be  admitted  to  the  Class  of  1989. 
Duke  received  11,930  applications  for  the 
Class  of  1989,  surpassing  last  year's  record 
applicant  group  by  10  percent. 

Aimed  at  eventually  equalizing  class  sizes 
;  as  well  as  relieving  dorm  overcrowding,  the 
plan  calls  for  a  reduction  in  admission  offers. 
The  approximately  3,377  offers— down  from 
3,473  offers  made  last  year— should  yield  a 
freshman  Class  of  1,330  next  fall,  according 
to  Scott.  The  target  enrollment  figure  is  13 
percent  less  than  the  1,497  students  who 
matriculated  last  year.  Scott  says  that  while 
there  will  be  greater  competition  for  space  in 
the  freshman  class,  Duke  will  see  the  same 
quality  in  students  accepted  as  compared  to 


previous  classes.  One  indication  of  that 
quality:  The  average  SAT  score  for  students 
admitted  under  February  notification  was 
almost  1300  of  a  possible  1600. 

Scott  says  the  flood  of  applications  during 
the  last  couple  of  years  began  in  the 
mid-1970s,  when  the  university  began  to 
develop  a  "word  of  mouth"  reputation  among 
prospective  students  as  a  desirable  school  to 
attend.  The  university  also  put  into  place  at 
that  time  an  alumni  admissions  program  and 
began  to  emphasize  "aggressive  and  profes- 
sional" recruiting  of  outstanding  high  school 
seniors. 

During  the  past  year  the  admissions  office 
also  intensified  its  recruiting  program  within 
North  Carolina,  with  the  hope  that  the  per- 
centage of  Tar  Heel  students  in  the  Class  of 
'89  will  rise  from  the  10-12  percent  levels  of 
recent  years. 

Scott  attributes  part  of  the  application  in- 
crease to  the  positive  publicity  Duke  received 
last  December  when  The  New  York  Times 
Magazine  singled  it  out  as  among  the  nation's 
"hot  colleges."  Another  factor  in  Duke's  favor, 
she  says,  is  that  it  is  one  of  the  few  major  uni- 
versities assuring  its  undergraduates  that 
financial-aid  packages  will  cover  100  percent 
of  their  demonstrated  need  for  tuition, 
room,  board,  and  related  academic  costs. 


HIOH  MARKS 

Five  faculty  members  received  Trinity 
College's  first  Distinguished  Teaching 
Awards.  The  awards  program  was  set 
up  last  year  by  the  Undergraduate  Faculty 
Council. 

The  recipients  are:  Albert  Eldridge,  asso- 
ciate professor  of  political  science;  Richard 
E.  Hodel,  associate  professor  of  mathemat- 
ics; Angela  M.O'Rand,  assistant  professor  of 
sociology ;  James  N.  Siedow,  associate  profes- 
j  sor  of  botany;  and  Bruce  W.  Wardropper, 
William  Hanes  Wannamaker  romance  lan- 
|  guages  professor. 

The  five  were  selected  by  a  committee 
made  up  of  an  equal  number  of  faculty  and 
students.  The  winners  share  "international 
research  reputations  and  distinguished  ser- 
vice to  the  university  as  well  as  excellence  in 
teaching,"  says  Ernestine  Friedl,  dean  of 
Trinity  College  and  arts  and  sciences. 
Eldridge  came  to  Duke  in  1970,  and  was 


named  an  associate  dean  of  Trinity  College 
in  1979.  He  has  continued  to  teach  political 
science  classes  and  to  pursue  his  special  in- 
terest in  international  relations  and  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy. 

Hodel,  a  member  of  Duke's  mathematics 
department  since  1965,  has  a  research  inter- 
est in  set-theoretic  topology.  He  teaches 
courses  in  calculus,  topology,  and  statistics, 
and  has  been  the  department's  director  of 
freshman  instruction. 

O'Rand,  who  joined  the  sociology  depart- 
ment in  1979,  has  varied  research  interests, 
including  social  stratification,  occupational 
structure,  and  gerontology.  She  is  complet- 
ing a  book  on  the  sociology  of  biological 
science.  Her  teaching  has  covered  topics 
ranging  from  introductory  sociology  to  the 
sociology  of  work. 

Siedow  joined  Duke  in  1976  and  has 
gained  an  international  reputation  as  a 
scientist,  particularly  for  his  active  research 
program  in  plant  biochemistry  and  plant 
physiology.  He  teaches  courses  in  metabolism 
and  photosynthesis. 

Wardropper  joined  the  romance  languages 
department  in  1963.  An  expert  in  the  field 
of  Spanish  literature,  he  has  written  more 
than  seventy  articles  and  nine  books  and  has 
served  as  general  editor  of  Modem  Language 
Notes  and  as  a  member  of  the  editorial  board 
of  Publications  of  the  Modern  Language  Asso- 
ciation of  America.  During  the  summers  of 
1975  and  1976,  he  was  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities  Sum- 
mer Seminar  for  College  Teachers  at  Duke. 


NOTEWORTHY 
ADDITION 

A  British  musicologist  will  be  the  first 
first  Arts  and  Sciences  Professor  at 
Duke,  an  appointment  made  possi- 
ble by  the  university's  $200-million  fund- 
raising  campaign. 

Peter  F.  Williams  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  has  been  named  Arts 
and  Sciences  Professor  of  Music  and  univer- 
sity organist,  effective  September  1.  He  will 
also  direct  a  newly  formed  Center  for  Per- 
formance Practice. 

A  member  of  the  music  faculty  at  Edin- 
burgh for  more  than  twenty  years,  Williams  is 
dean  of  the  music  faculty  and  director  of  the 
Russell  Collection  of  Harpsichords  and 
Clavichords.  His  undergraduate  and  gradu- 
ate degrees  come  from  Cambridge  University. 
Williams  is  the  author  of  several  works,  in- 
cluding The  European  Organ  and  a  three- 
volume  series  on  the  organ  music  of  Johann 
Sebastian  Bach.  He  is  founder  and  editor  of 
The  Organ  Yearbook,  and  has  written  numer- 
ous articles.  An  organist  and  harpsichordist, 
he  has  recorded  more  than  100  programs  for 


the  BBC  and  has  performed  extensively. 

He  first  visited  Duke  in  1976  during  dedi- 
cation ceremonies  for  the  Benjamin  N.  Duke 
Memorial  Organ  and  has  since  given  six  re- 
citals on  campus,  most  recently  during  last 
summer's  British-American  Festival. 

"As  a  result  of  his  unusually  diverse  talents, 
Professor  Williams  has  become  widely  recog- 
nized for  his  expertise  in  the  emerging  field 
of  performance  practice,  a  branch  of  musicol- 
ogy  dealing  with  authenticity  in  performance 
of  music  of  the  past,"  says  Fenner  Douglass, 
chairman  of  the  music  department. 

Williams'  position  is  the  first  to  be  funded 
solely  by  combining  contributions  from 
numerous  donors  as  part  of  the  Capital  Cam- 
paign for  the  Arts  and  Sciences.  Other  pro- 
fessorships have  been  endowed  in  their  en- 
tirety by  individuals  and  foundations. 

For  example,  the  Henry  Luce  Foundation 
will  give  $375 ,000  over  five  years  for  a  Henry 
R.  Luce  Professorship  in  Democracy,  Liberty, 
and  the  Market  Economy.  Duke  will  join 
Johns  Hopkins,  Harvard,  Brown,  MIT, 
Northwestern,  Amherst,  Vanderbilt,  Mount 
Holyoke,  and  the  University  of  Chicago  in 
the  program,  which  is  limited  to  independ- 
ent universities  and  colleges.  The  new  pro- 
fessorship is  named  for  the  late  publisher  and 
founder  ot  Time  and  Life  magazines.  Accord- 
ing to  provisions  of  the  award,  the  position 
must  be  recruited  from  outside  the  Duke 
faculty. 

The  Smart  Family  Foundation  of  New  York 
City  has  also  endowed  a  chair— for  Duke's 
Judaic  Studies  Program.  The  Smart  Family 
Professorship  will  allow  for  much  needed 
growth,  says  Eric  Meyers,  director  of  Duke's 
program.  "Interest  among  students  has  been 
high,  but  unfortunately  we've  had  to  limit 
the  number  we  could  accept  in  our  master's 


Williams;  first  in  the  field 


and  Ph.D.  programs  because  of  the  limited 
number  of  faculty.  This  generous  endow- 
ment will  help  that  situation,  for  which  we 
are  extremely  grateful." 


NON-NUCLEAR 
PROLIFERATION 

Parenthood  isn't  what  it  used  to  be 
and  state  legislatures  need  to  enact 
new  laws  to  reflect  the  changes,  a 
Duke  law  professor  says.  According  to  Kate 
Bartlett,  associate  clinical  professor  at  the 
law  school,  the  high  divorce  rate  has  changed 
the  picture,  and  laws  need  to  reflect  and  pro- 
tect alternate  parenting  relationships  in- 
volving foster  parents,  stepparents,  and,  in 
some  cases,  grandparents. 

With  few  exceptions,  parenthood  remains 
an  exclusive  status  under  current  law,  says 
Bartlett.  In  her  view,  children's  relationships 
with  psychological  parents— caretakers  to 
whom  children  form  emotional  attachments 
when  raised  outside  the  traditional  nuclear 
family— should  be  given  specific  legal  rec- 
ognition. This  recognition  should  be  on  the 
same  level  as  that  existing  between  children 
and  their  natural  parents,  she  says. 

Bartlett,  director  of  the  law  school's  Child 
Advocacy  Clinic  and  a  specialist  in  family 
law,  says  that  reliance  on  the  exclusive  parent- 
hood doctrine  is  based  on  an  idealized  "fun- 
damental premise  of  the  law"  that  all  children 
grow  up  in  nuclear  families.  In  today's  society, 
with  half  of  all  marriages  ending  in  divorce, 
the  validity  of  what  she  terms  a  Norman 
Rockwell  vision  of  family  is  increasingly 
called  into  question,  Bartlett  says. 

"In  1982,  25  percent  of  children  under  age 
18— over  15.5  million  children— didn't  live 
with  both  natural  parents.  By  1990,  it's  been 
estimated  that  this  figure  will  grow  to  40  per- 
cent. Some  parents  abandon  their  children. 
Others  give  their  children  to  temporary  care- 
takers, and  still  others  are  judged  unfit  to 
raise  their  children,  who  are  then  placed  in 
foster  homes." 

In  such  circumstances,  children  often  form 
strong  emotional  bonds  to  stepparents,  foster 
parents,  and  other  caretakers  outside  their 
former  nuclear  family. 

Bartlett  says  that  one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  in  current  family  law  is  its  failure  to 
provide  a  "satisfactory  means  of  accommo- 
dating such  extra-parental  attachments" 
because  these  relationships  must  compete 
with  others  for  legal  recognition.  Ironically, 
she  adds,  forty  states  allow  their  courts  to 
decide  whether  grandparents  should  be  given 
visitation  rights. 

Many  states  won't  recognize  relationships 
formed  by  adults  other  than  the  child's  legal 
parents  unless  the  legal  parents  are  unfit  or 
have  abandoned  the  child,  Bartlett  says. 
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'Thus,  psychological  relationships  are  often 
subordinated  to  those  based  on  biological 
ties.  Alternatively,  in  a  few  states,  psycho- 
logical relationships  are  favored  over  biologi- 
cal relationships.  No  state,  however,  recog- 
nizes both  psychological  and  biological  rela- 
tionships simultaneously." 

For  example,  that  means  a  stepfather  and  a 
natural  father  cannot  have  a  legal  parenting 
relationship  with  a  child  at  the  same  time. 
One  possesses  all  parental  rights  and  duties; 
the  other  is  allowed  none.  Bartlett  argues 
that  a  child's  "need  for  continuity  in  intimate 
relationships"  calls  for  custody  decisions 
based  on  a  new  doctrine  of  non-exclusive 
parenthood.  The  state  should  provide  an 
opportunity  for  the  child  to  maintain  impor- 
tant family  relationships  with  more  than  one 
parent  or  sets  of  parents,  she  says. 

"Current  research  demonstrates  that  even 
if  nuclear  families  are  best  tor  children,  when 
those  children  form  parental  relationships 
outside  the  family,  they  often  lose  more  from 
the  law's  enforcement  of  exclusive  parental 
relationships  than  they  gain." 

Bartlett  believes  non-exclusive  parent- 
hood isn't  a  precise  legal  doctrine  that  can 
give  easy  answers  to  difficult  questions  of 
authority  over  and  access  to  children.  She 
would  allow  the  courts  to  select  from  a  wide 
variety  of  child-custody  arrangements,  in- 
cluding those  currently  available  in  divorce 
cases,  to  accommodate  such  multiple  parent- 
hood relationships. 

The  question  of  whether  non-exclusive 
parenthood  would  do  further  damage  to  the 
nuclear  family  can't  be  easily  answered, 
Bartlett  says.  But  it  seems  likely  that  the 
nuclear  family's  decline  is  more  related  to 
economic  and  social  factors  than  to  legal 


ones. 


CENTER  OF 
ATTENTION 


hat's  so  central  about  Central 
Campus?  Students  living  in  the 
furnished,  one-bedroom  univer- 
sity apartments  have  had  to  go  to  either  East 
or  West  campus  to  eat,  shop,  play  tennis,  or 
swim.  As  Jeannine  Howard,  manager  for 
housing  administration,  puts  it,  Central 
Campus  was  viewed  by  students  as  "some- 
where out  there,"  apart  from  the  university- 
mainstream. 

With  such  a  reputation,  it's  not  surprising 
that  Central  Campus  was  having  trouble 
reaching  its  undergraduate  capacity  of  946 
students.  But  an  enhancement  program  that 
began  last  year  is  turning  Central  Campus 
into  a  thriving  community  that  now  has  a 
waiting  list. 

Conceived  by  Joseph  Pietrantoni,  assist- 
ant business  manager  for  university  auxiliar- 


ies, and  soundly  approved  by  the  board  of 
trustees  as  a  measure  to  relieve  dorm  over- 
crowding, the  $1.5-million  enhancement 
effort  is  pumping  new  life  into  the  12-year- 
old  Central  Campus.  Additions  include 
Uncle  Harry's,  a  Duke-operated  convenience 
store  named  after  Harry  Rainey,  director  of 
the  Duke  Stores;  a  pub  offering  sandwiches 
and  beverages;  and  basketball  and  tennis 
courts.  A  swimming  pool  is  expected  to  open 
this  summer,  and  a  picnic  area  with  grill  is 
nearing  completion.  Also  planned  is  a  multi- 
purpose building  with  catering  facilities  that 
could  be  rented  for  banquets  and  parties. 

According  to  Howard,  four  of  the  494 
Central  Campus  apartments  have  been  con- 
verted into  seminar  rooms,  and  personal 
computers  will  be  installed  for  use  by  stu- 
dents. Another  seventy-two  of  the  apart- 


ments have  been  remodeled  into  two-bed- 
room units  by  adding  a  wall  and  reducing  the 
size  of  the  living  room.  Twenty-three  more 
units  will  be  remodeled  this  summer,  and 
Howard  says  the  housing  office  will  consider 
doing  more,  "if  the  demand  is  there." 


STEPPING 


B 


enjamin  Jayne,  School  of  Forestry 
and  Environmental  Studies  dean  for 
the  past  nine  years,  retires  June  30. 
Assuming  the  post  on  a  interim  basis  will  be 
George  Dutrow  '59,  M.F.  '60,  Ph.D.  70, 
former  adjunct  professor  and  associate  dean 
at  the  school. 
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"I've  been  wanting  to  do  something  differ- 
ent for  a  while,"  Jayne  told  The  Chronicle, 
"something  non-administrative.  It's  probably 
better  to  leave  the  job  to  some  younger 
people.  Nine  years  is  a  little  long  for  any 
deanship." 

Jayne  received  his  undergraduate  degree  in 
1952  from  the  University  of  Idaho,  and  his 
master's  and  doctorate  from  Yale.  He  was  a 
forestry  professor  at  North  Carolina  State 
University  from  1962  to  1966,  when  he  was 
named  professor  and  associate  dean  of  the 
forestry  school  at  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton at  Seattle.  From  1972  to  1976,  Jayne  was 
director  of  the  Center  for  Quantitative  Sci- 
ence in  Forestry  at  the  university. 

Prominent  among  Jayne's  achievements 
during  his  tenure  as  the  forestry  school's 
fourth  dean  was  the  establishment  of  an 
endowment  that  began  with  last  year's 
$7.67-million  bequest  by  timber  magnate 
Raymond  Sullivan  '26.  It  is  one  of  the  largest 
gifts  in  Duke  history.  Just  a  few  years  after  a 
difficult  period  of  retrenchment  that  threa- 
tened to  close  it,  the  forestry  school  is  now 
one  of  the  best  endowed  schools  of  its  kind  in 
the  world. 

Jayne  also  created  a  continuing  education 
and  master's  program  for  natural  resource 
professionals,  and  a  center  for  forestry  invest- 
ment research.  He  envisions  continued 
emphasis  on  building  faculty  at  the  school, 
as  well  as  greater  cross-disciplinary  involve- 
ment with  other  areas  of  the  university,  such 
as  public  policy  and  botany. 

After  stepping  down  from  the  deanship, 
Jayne  says  he  will  consider  a  sabbatical  leave 
in  China.  Dutrow  will  take  a  leave  of  absence 
from  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  to  serve  as  act- 
ing dean. 


ATHLETIC 
EXPANSION 


IMMIGRATION 
SATURATION 


D 


uke's  board  of  trustees  approved  at 
its  March  meeting  the  construction 
of  a  $2.1-milIion  varsity  athletic 
building.  When  completed,  the  structure 
will  hduse  locker  rooms  and  coaches'  offices, 
a  football  meeting  room,  and  weight  and 
training  areas  for  varsity  sports. 

The  20,500-square-foot  building  will  free 
up  space  for  other  athletic  programs  in  both 
Card  Gymnasium  and  Cameron  Indoor 
Stadium. 

Construction  on  the  facility,  to  be  located 
between  Cameron  Indoor  Stadium  and  the 
Finch-Yeager  Building,  is  scheduled  to  begin 
in  July  and  should  be  completed  within  a 
year.  University  officials  expect  it  to  be 
financed  by  a  $1.4-million  external  loan, 
$700,000  in  athletic  department  reserves, 
and  an  increase  by  one  dollar  in  the  price  of 
individual  football  and  basketball  tickets. 
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nrealistic  immigration  policies  are 
allowing  legal  and  illegal  migrants 
alike  to  pour  into  the  United  States 
in  "truly  breathtaking"  numbers,  former  at- 
torney general  William  French  Smith  says  in 
the  introduction  to  a  book  recently  pub- 
lished by  Duke  University  Press. 

The  United  States  now  receives  as  many 
or  more  immigrants  and  refugees  than  at  any- 
time in  its  history,  "including  the  period  of 
nearly  unrestricted  immigration  early  in  the 
century,"  says  Smith  in  the  introduction  to 
U.S.  Immigration  Policy.  The  book  appeared 
earlier  as  an  issue  of  Law  and  Contemporary 
Problems,  a  publication  of  Duke's  law  school. 

Half  the  nation's  annual  population  growth 
results  from  immigration,  and  one-half  that 
from  illegal  entries,  the  attorney  general 
writes.  "Moreover,  the  pressures  driving 
migration  to  the  United  States  will  increase 
dramatically  in  the  coming  decades.  Poverty 
and  unemployment  in  the  Third  World, 
where  population  growth  outruns  economic 
development,  will  rise." 

Smith  points  out  that  unemployment  in 
Mexico— where  half  of  the  population  is 
under  the  age  of  15— will  double  in  the  next 
generation.  "The  unemployment  and  under- 
employment in  Mexico  may  amount  to  as 
much  as  40  percent  of  its  work  force."  He  por- 
trays America  as  a  powerful  economic 
magnet  to  the  world's  poor  and  oppressed. 
Wage  rates  here,  five  to  ten  times  those  of 
developing  nations,  are  accompanied  by 
"political  freedom  and  tolerance,  and  social 
assistance  to  the  least  well-off"  unequaled 
elsewhere. 

The  country  needs  to  preserve  its  "historic 
openness  to  those  who  seek  a  better  life  or 
who  flee  oppression,"  Smith  says,  while  en- 
suring that  immigration  is  a  fair  and  orderly 
process.  "Plainly,  the  laws  and  policies  of  the 
past  are  not  the  solution.  The  challenge  is  to 
force  new  and  realistic  policies  that  offer 
more  hope."  In  his  view,  the  nation's  immi- 
gration policies  should  be  guided  by  three 
broad  principles:  limits  to  immigration,  the 
level  of  which  "must  remain  within  the  po- 
litical tolerance  of  the  American  people"; 
fairness  in  administering  restrictions;  and 
the  rule  of  the  law. 

According  to  Smith,  in  1964,  authorities 
apprehended  some  50,000  illegal  aliens  in 
this  country.  By  1980,  the  number  of  appre- 
hensions had  risen  tc  more  than  one  mil- 
lion. The  economic  effects  of  illegal  aliens 
are  disputed,  Smith  says,  but  he  believes  they 
probably  depress  the  wages  and  working 
conditions  of  Americans,  particularly  the 
least  skilled. 

Whatever  the  economic  consequences, 
the  existence  of  an  illegal  class  living  outside 


the  law  and  its  protection  is  unhealthy,  "for 
these  people,  and  the  nation  in  the  long 
run."  Smith  says  such  conditions  must  be 
changed  it  the  immigration  laws  are  to  be 
enforced,  "and  such  enforcement  is  both  our 
sovereign  right  and  our  obligation  to  the 
American  people." 

One  enforcement  method  would  involve 
legal  sanctions  against  employers  who  know- 
ingly hire  illegal  aliens.  Critics  have  charged 
that  this  controversial  approach— mandated 
in  legislation  now  bottlenecked  in  Con- 
gress—would result  in  discrimination  against 
persons  who  might  appear  foreign.  "Future 
experience  may  be  the  best  tutor  with  re- 
spect to  identifiers,"  says  Smith,  "but  a  simple 
and  objective  means  of  determining  work 
eligibility— using  existing  or  new  docu- 
ments—is plainly  necessary." 


DOLLAR 
DIPLOMACY 


Detente:  Sanford  and  Voskobov 


The  consensus  among  participants  in  a 
Duke-sponsored  conference  in  March 
on  East-West  trade  is  that  an  econom- 
ic partnership  is  both  viable  and  mutually 
beneficial.  A  potential  proving  ground  is 
cooperative  ventures  in  high  technology. 

Delegates  from  the  Soviet  Union,  Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria,  and  Poland  met  with  U.S. 
business  executives  to  discuss  the  prospects 
for  expansion  of  East-West  trade.  Last  year 
the  United  States  exported  $3.2  billion  in 
products  to  the  Soviet  Union  but  imported 
only  $556  million  in  Soviet  goods.  The 
import/export  levels  began  dropping  in  1979 
when  the  deployment  of  Soviet  troops  in 
Afghanistan  chilled  political  relations  be- 
tween the  two  superpowers. 

Aleksei  Voskobov,  official  of  the  Soviet 
Academy  of  Sciences,  blamed  the  United 
States  for  a  slowdown  in  the  exchange  of 
scientific  information  and  products.  He  said 
that  some  people  in  the  West  think  that 
selling  technological  knowledge  to  Russia 
will  strengthen  Soviet  defenses.  "But  we 
have   not   been   import-oriented,    in   that 
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sense,  because  to  do  that  might  cause  us  to  be 
dependent  on  others'  technology."  Voskobov 
suggested  the  United  States  consider  for 
future  exchange  such  high-tech  fields  as 
robots,  chemical  and  petroleum  products, 
and  resource-preserving  techniques. 

"We  want  a  reliable  economic  partner  for 
years  to  come,"  Voskobov  said,  "and  agree- 
ments should  be  independent  of  external 
factors.  The  time  is  right  to  talk,  but  the 
matter  is  complicated.  The  U.S.  broke  trade 
obligations  in  the  past  and  that  left  a  bad 
aftertaste." 

William  Norris,  chairman  and  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  Control  Data  Corporation,  said 
reduced  trade  in  high  technology  was  inef- 
fectual policy.  "Evidence  is  mounting  that 
U.S.  policies  haven't  achieved  their  objec- 
tives. The  Soviet  military  doesn't  appear  to 
have  been  materially  disadvantaged  and 
business  opportunities  denied  U.S.  com- 
panies have  invariably  been  snapped  up  by 
other  countries."  He  urged  the  United  States 
to  "assure  that  in  any  transaction  with  the 
Soviet  Union  transferring  important  tech- 
nology, we  will  get  back  an  equivalent 
technology." 

"What  the  Soviet  Union  lacks  is  a  market- 
ing capability  to  efficiently  commercialize 
its  research,"  Norris  said.  "Marketing  is  a 
major  strength  of  U.S.  companies;  hence,  the 
great  opportunity  for  mutually  rewarding 
relationships  through  cooperative  ventures." 

The  conference  participants  noted  modest 
increases  in  trade,  and  many  speculated  that 
expansion  would  continue  under  the  new 
Soviet  leadership  ot  Mikhail  Gorbachev. 


ruke's  first  Study  Abroad  program  in 
$  the  Soviet  Union— the  second  of 
its  kind  in  the  Southeast— began 
May  4  when  thirty  students  and  Edna 
Andrews,  assistant  professor  in  Slavic  lan- 
guages and  literature,  departed  Durham  for 
Leningrad. 

The  six-week,  two-credit  program  includes 
visits  to  Kiev,  Yalta,  and  Moscow.  "I  want  the 
students  to  learn  about  the  Soviet  Union 
and  that  means  learning  the  language,  the 
culture,  the  life,"  says  Andrews,  "to  feel  what 
it's  like  to  live  there." 

The  students— freshmen  through  seniors- 
will  take  courses  in  language  and  Russian 
culture  at  Leningrad's  Russian  Language  In- 
stitute for  Foreign  Students  through  Intour- 
ist,  one  of  two  national  Soviet  travel  agen- 
cies. Students  must  have  had  at  least  one 
year  of  Russian,  since  classes  are  taught  in 
Russian  by  Soviet  instructors.  "That's  also 
part  of  the  experience,"  says  Andrews,  "see- 


ing how  their  teaching  methods  differ  from 
ours."  Andrews  will  direct  the  program  and 
award  final  grades. 

Before  joining  Duke  this  year,  Andrews 
taught  at  Indiana  University,  where  she  esta- 
blished the  U.S.S.R.  program.  She  has 
traveled  to  the  Soviet  Union  with  students 
for  the  past  four  years.  She  arranged  the 
Duke  program  through  the  university's  Study 
1  Abroad  and  Summer  Sessions  offices,  and 
1  expects  it  to  be  offered  annually. 

At  age  26,  Andrews  has  just  been  named 
director  ot  the  program  in  Leningrad  for  the 
Council  on  International  Educational  Ex- 
change. Through  that  appointment,  she  will 
be  spending  her  entire  summer  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  responsible  for  150  students  from 
universities  across  the  nation  who  will  study 
there  at  different  times  from  June  through 
August. 

"Russians  love  Americans  more  than  any 
other  nationality,"  says  Andrews.  "I  think  it's 
because  we  have  more  in  common.  We  both 
come  from  superpowers.  They're  really  inter- 
ested in  Americans  as  a  group." 


THIRD  WORLD 
PERSPECTIVES 


Development  dilemmas:  views  from  conference 
program  cover 

rowth  and  prosperity  among  Third 
World  nations  depends  in  large 
part  on  the  politics  and  economics 
of  the  United  States.  That  was  a  major  con- 
clusion of  participants  in  a  three-day 
conference  on  the  Third  World  held  in 
February  at  Duke. 

"The  United  States  is  the  world's  domi- 
nant economic  power,"  Shridath  Ramphal, 
secretary  general  of  the  British  Common- 
wealth,  told   audience   members   at  "The 


Third  World:  A  25-Year  Retrospective  and 
Prospective."  If  the  United  States  decides  to 
maintain  high  military  spending  and 
chooses  not  to  pay  for  it  out  of  domestic  taxa- 
tion but  with  foreign  borrowing,  "it  has  the 
perverse  result  that  the  whole  world  suffers 
from  the  regime  of  high  interest  rates  that 
follow." 

Ramphal,  who  heads  the  organization  that 
coordinates  activities  of  the  Commonwealth 
nations,  said  the  world  economy  would  be 
vastly  improved  if  the  United  States  brought 
its  deficit  under  control  and  real  interest 
rates  dropped.  Ramphal  also  urged  the 
United  States  to  renew  its  commitment  to 
international  cooperation  and  renounce 
selfishness  in  world  affairs.  He  said  U.S. 
policy  has  shifted  to  a  posture  similar  to  the 
Soviet  Union— based  on  helping  friends  and 
destabilizing   enemies. 

A  major  strand  of  continuity  over  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  he  added,  is  the  super- 
power rivalry  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  "Then  as  now,  the  Third 
World  was  seen  by  strategists  as  a  battle- 
ground for  the  competing  ideological  and 
power  blocs.  It  was  Cuba  then,  Nicaragua 
and  El  Salvador  now;  the  Congo  then, 
Ethiopia  and  Angola  now;  Vietnam  then, 
Afghanistan  now.  Much  has  changed.  So 
much  remains  the  same." 

Ramphal  noted  that  developing  countries 
have  historically  viewed  East-West  tensions 
as  irrelevant,  while  focusing  on  the  problems 
of  gaining  independence  and  fostering 
growth.  But,  he  said,  the  Third  World  has 
begun  to  recognize  the  wisdom  of  the 
Swahili  proverb:  "When  elephants  fight,  the 
grass  suffers." 

Also  speaking  at  the  conference,  Atlanta 
Mayor  Andrew  Young  expressed  confidence 
that  American  investments  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Third  World  countries  would  be 
sparked  by  grassroots  efforts  in  the  United 
States.  He  cited  the  daily  picketing  of  the 
South  African  Embassy  in  Washington, 
DC,  movements  to  halt  the  involvement  of 
U.S.  companies  doing  business  in  South 
Africa,  and  the  efforts  of  the  private  sector  to 
provide  famine  relief  in  Ethiopia. 

Young,  former  U.S.  ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations,  said  he  is  engaged  in  nego- 
tiations resulting  from  the  Atlanta  City 
Council's  vote  to  withdraw  its  pension  funds 
from  companies  conducting  business  in 
South  Africa.  "Is  [this  money]  going  to  be  in- 
vested in  life  and  development  or  is  it  going 
to  be  invested  in  oppression,  and  suffering, 
and  racism?"  he  asked.  Young  termed  the 
combined  efforts  of  governments,  unions, 
universities,  and  religious  groups  as  "the 
basis  for  a  non-violent  movement  for  social 
change." 

The  development  of  Third  World  coun- 
tries is  a  parallel  case  to  growth  in  the  United 
States,  said  Young.  "When  we  talk  about 
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development  in  the  last  twenty-five  years,  we 
forget  that  we,  particularly  in  the  South,  are 
a  product  of  that  strategy.  The  civil  rights 
movement,  the  human  rights  movement, 
these  are  people  movements.  If  we  can  con- 
ceptualize the  problem,  we  can  solve  it." 


STARK  OPTIONS 

urying  radioactive  wastes  in  the 
ocean  floor  remains  an  option  for 
the  United  States,  but  one  that 
probably  won't  be  used,  a  Duke  Marine  Lab 
oceanographer  says. 

For  Japan  and  some  of  the  smaller  Euro- 
pean countries  that  don't  have  the  vast  land 
available  to  the  United  States,  the  seabed 
may  be  the  only  choice  for  waste  disposal, 
says  Thomas  C.  Johnson.  He  is  director  of 
the  Duke-UNC  Oceanographic  Consorti- 
um, which  operates  the  research  vessel  Cape 
Hatteras  for  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. Johnson  has  been  advising  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  on  the  pros  and  cons  of  sea- 
bed burial  of  radioactive  wastes  from  atomic 
power  plants  and  other  sources. 

Under  current  policy,  the  United  States 
does  not  bury  radioactive  wastes  in  the  sea- 
bed. The  federal  government  has  been  work- 
ing on  a  waste  disposal  policy  for  years,  but 
no  final  decision  has  been  made  regarding 
disposal  on  land  or  in  the  sea. 

A  permanent  means  of  radioactive  waste 
disposal  has  been  the  subject  of  intense 
debate  between  environmentalists  and 
federal  officials  for  years.  Johnson  says  the 
seabed  is  a  "viable  method  of  disposal"  in  cer- 
tain situations,  but  is  unlikely  to  be  adopted 
because  the  government  is  spending  thirty 
times  more  money  on  land  disposal  studies. 

Johnson  recently  reviewed  the  energy 
department's  views  on  the  geological  ac- 
ceptability of  seabed  disposal  sites  in  the 
Pacific  and  Atlantic  oceans.  Most  of  the  pre- 
ferred sites  are  in  the  Pacific,  he  says,  al- 
though two  are  being  considered  in  the 
North  Atlantic.  No  sites  were  considered  in 
the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

Any  seabed  disposal  site  would  have  to 
meet  numerous  criteria,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  geological  stability,  Johnson  says. 
Also,  sediments  in  the  disposal  zone  must  be 
as  chemically  unreactive  as  possible. 

According  to  Johnson,  wastes  would  be 
sealed  inside  missile-like  containers  fifteen 
feet  long  and  eighteen  inches  in  diameter. 
Released  from  a  ship,  the  containers,  made 
of  expensive  titanium  metal,  would  drop 
three  miles  toward  the  ocean  floor  at  fifty 
miles  per  hour.  Within  minutes  after  their 
release,  the  containers  would  plunge  some 
100  feet  into  the  seabed,  drawing  in  sedi- 
ment behind  them  in  a  sort  of  automatic 
burial. 
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FOOTLOOSE 


Performances  by  Alwin  Nikolais,  Paul 
Taylor,  and  Pilobolus,  and  U.S. 
debuts  by  Canadian  and  French 
dance  companies  highlight  the  fifty-first  sea- 
son of  the  American  Dance  Festival.  The 
festival  begins  June  12  and  continues  through 
July  20  at  Duke,  where  it  is  summering  for  its 
eighth  year. 

Opening  the  festival  is  the  presentation  of 
the  $25,000  Samuel  H.  Scripps  American 
Dance  Festival  Award  to  Alwin  Nikolais, 
whose  dance  theater  began  performing  at  the 
festival  in  1956.  The  company  will  present  a 
world  premiere  of  a  festival-commissioned 
work  during  its  June  13-15  engagement. 

Chuck  Davis  and  the  African-American 
Dance  Ensemble,  the  festival's  artists-in- 
residence,  will  also  premiere  a  work  during 
their  June  16-18  appearance.  Martha  Clarke, 
a  Pilobolus  alumna,  will  present  the  festival 
premiere  of  her  full-evening  theater/dance 
spectacle,  "The  Garden  of  Earthly  Delights," 
June  20-22.  Based  on  the  painting  by 
Hieronymus  Bosch,  the  work  played  to  sold- 
out  audiences  during  its  New  York  City  run 
this  past  season. 

On  June  24  and  25,  the  Toronto-based 
Robert  Desrosiers  Dance  Theatre,  which  uti- 
lizes dancers,  acrobats,  musicians,  singers, 
poets,  and  jugglers  for  its  theatrical  works, 
will  make  its  U.S.  debut.  From  June  27-29, 
Pilobolus  marks  its  thirteenth  consecutive 


engagement  at  the  festival  with  a  world 
premiere  by  Moses  Pendleton.  Making  his 
festival  debut  July  1-2  is  the  David  Gordon/ 
Pick  Up  Company.  Gordon  is  known  for  his 
blend  of  wit  and  offbeat  sense  of  theater,  and 
was  recently  commissioned  to  create  works 
for  the  American  Ballet  Theatre  and  the 
Dance  Theatre  of  Harlem. 

A  special  tribute  to  festival  co-founder 
Charles  Weidman  featuring  the  Deborah 
Carr  Theatre  Dance  Ensemble  is  scheduled 
for  July  4-6.  Eiko  &  Koma,  who  performed  at 
last  year's  festival,  will  return  this  year  July 
8-9.  Another  young  company,  Pooh 
Kaye/Eccentric  Motions,  will  perform  a 
commissioned  premiere  July  10,  and  will 
participate  in  the  festival's  Young  Chore- 
ographers Program  July  15-16.  France's 
G.R.C.O.P.,  which  is  overseen  by  Rudolf 
Nureyev,  Paris  Opera  Ballet  director,  will 
perform  works  by  American  and  leading 
French  experimental  artists  during  its  July 
11-13  appearance.  The  dance  festival's 
faculty  will  present  a  performance  July  17. 
The  festival  concludes  with  the  July  18-20 
appearance  of  the  celebrated  Paul  Taylor 
Dance  Company. 

In  addition  to  its  public  performances,  the 
festival  offers  its  six-week  school  for  young 
dancers,  the  Critic's  Conference  for  profes- 
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sional  dance  writers,  and  a  series  of  work- 
shops including  programs  on  jazz,  dance  edu- 
cation, dance  technique,  and  dance  safety. 
The  festival's  seventh  annual  Humanities 
and  Dance  Project,  "Cultural  Perspectives 
on  American  Dance  Styles,"  will  feature 
dance  demonstrations  and  discussions  with 
noted  scholars  and  artists.  The  focus  will  he: 
Black  American  Dance,  June  6;  Film/Dance, 
June  23;  and  the  works  of  Charles  Weidman, 
July  6. 

Part  of  last  summer's  humanities  project, 
the  photographic  exhibition  "Made  in 
America:  Modern  Dance  Then  and  Now" 
which  chronicles  the  evolution  of  modern 
dance,  will  be  shown  at  the  New  York  Public 
Library  at  Lincoln  Center  from  June  25  to 
September  14. 


POMP  AND 
PROTESTS 


D 


uke's  commencement  weekend  was 
marked  by  speeches  on  civil  rights 
and  peaceful  demonstrations  pro- 
testing South  Africa's  policy  of  apartheid. 
Notre  Dame's  president,  the  Reverend 
Theodore  Hesburgh— at  the  helm  of  that 
institution  for  thirty-three  years— gave  the 
commencement  address;  the  Reverend 
William  Sloane  Coffin  Jr. ,  senior  minister  of 
Riverside  Church  in  New  York,  delivered  the 
baccalaureate  sermons.  Both  are  longtime 
activists  in  the  civil  rights  moxement. 

The  weekend's  political  atmosphere  re- 
flected months  of  campus  and  international 
opposition  to  South  Africa's  policy  of  apart- 
heid. Before  Saturday's  baccalaureate  service, 
a  group  of  some  fifty  students  gathered  in 
front  of  the  chapel  carrying  banners  and 
placards  calling  for  Duke  to  withdraw  its  in- 
vestment funds  from  companies  doing  busi- 
ness in  South  Africa.  During  the  afternoon, 
the  group  increased  to  include  faculty  and 
parents  of  graduates.  Other  students  sym- 
pathetic to  the  cause  attended  the  services 
in   Duke   Chapel    wearing   green   ribbons 
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symbolizing  the  divestment  movement. 

Before  the  baccalaureate  service  Saturday, 
Coffin  told  the  protesters  that  the  United 
States  would  be  less  willing  to  support  the 
South  African  government  economically  if 
its  own  treatment  of  blacks  were  better:  "[It's 
time)  to  get  people  to  do  a  little  bit  more."  He 
urged  the  nation's  universities  to  work  col- 
lectively toward  an  anti-apartheid  invest- 
ment policy. 

Coffin  gained  national  recognition  in  the 
Sixties  as  an  anti-war  and  civil  rights  activist. 
He  was  one  of  the  "Freedom  Riders"  arrested 
in  Montgomery,  Alabama,  while  protesting 
racial  segregation. 

In  actions  reminiscent  of  his  first  tumultu- 
ous years  at  the  university—  a  time  of  student 
protests  over  the  Vietnam  War— departing 
President  Terry  Sanford  addressed  the 
gathered  students,  telling  them  that  the 
anti-apartheid  demonstration  proves  today's 
students  have  a  social  conscience.  "I  have 
hoped  this  is  an  issue  students  would  get 
interested  in,"  he  said.  In  a  letter  he  wrote  to 
students  a  week  earlier,  Sanford  expressed 
his  own  opposition  to  apartheid,  but  said 
more  study  was  needed  to  determine 
whether  blacks  in  South  African  would  be 
hurt  or  helped  by  Duke's  divestment  in  com- 
panies doing  business  in  that  country. 
Sanford  also  called  on  the  board  of  trustees 
to  reinstate  a  committee  on  social  implica- 
tions of  Duke  investments. 

Commencement  speaker  Hesburgh,  who 
was  appointed  by  President  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower to  the  six-member  U.S.  Civil  Rights 
Commission  in  1957,  told  the  2,102  Duke 
graduates  that  the  man  they  affectionately 
greeted  as  "Uncle  Terry"  during  the  May  5 
ceremony  had  played  a  significant  role  in  the 


civil  rights  movement.  "My  happiest 
memory  ot  Terry  Sanford  is  the  recollection 
of  his  service  to  the  nation  and  to  his  state 
during  the  most  difficult  years  of  the  civil 
rights  confrontation  and  revolution.  He 
gave  his  state,  and  indeed  the  nation,  what 
we  most  needed:  enlightened  and  coura- 
geous leadership." 

Hesburgh  said  the  civil  rights  commis- 
sion's "finest  hour"  was  when  President 
Lyndon  Johnson  pushed  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  through  Congress.  Americans 
can  overcome  racial  discrimination  "only  if 
all  of  us  have  the  courage  to  dream  and  to  do, 
to  think  what  might  be,  if  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity becomes  a  reality  for  every  American," 
he  added. 


Hesburgh  received  an  honorary  doctor  of 
humane  letters  degree  during  commence- 
ment. Also  receiving  honorary  degrees  were 
Broadway  producer  and  Duke  adjunct  profes- 
sor Emanuel  Azenburg,  doctor  of  fine  arts; 
Martin  M.  Cummings  M.D.  '44,  director  of 
the  National  Library  of  Medicine,  doctor  of 
science;  and  Carlos  DuPre  Moseley  '35, 
chairman  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic, 
doctor  of  humane  letters. 
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Duke  Magazine  marked  its  first  year 
of  publication  with  a  pleasing  judg- 
ment from  the  Council  for  Advance- 
ment and  Support  of  Education 
(CASE).  In  its  annual  recognition 
program,  CASE— the  umbrella 
organization  for  college  and  univer- 
sity officials  in  alumni  affairs,  de- 
velopment, public  relations,  and 
publications— honored  the  magazine 
for  writing,  design,  and  overall 
excellence. 

In  the  University  Magazine  Pub- 
lishing category,  Duke  Magazine, 
along  with  twelve  peer  publications, 
earned  a  gold  medal— an  endorse- 
ment of  "content,  editing,  writing, 
design,  photography,  and  printing 
quality."  MITs  Technology  Review  was 
voted  best  of  the  crowd.  Duke  Maga- 
zine, which  replaced  the  Alumni 
Register  tabloid,  also  gained  gold- 
medal  status  in  the  category  of 
Periodicals  Improvement. 

On  the  strength  of  five  representa- 
tive articles,  the  magazine  earned  a 
silver  medal  for  excellence  in  period- 
ical writing.  The  articles  were  on 
Duke's  Talent  Identification  Program 
(by  magazine  editor  Robert  J. 
Bliwise);  on  the  Eighties'  Yuppie 
phenomenon  (by  associate  editor 
Sam  Hull);  and— part  of  feature  edi- 
tor Susan  Bloch's  string  of  success 
stories— on  the  national  doctor  glut, 
erosion  expert  Orrin  Pilkey,  and  his- 


torian John  Hope  Franklin.  For  her 
profile  of  Betsy  Rollins  '59,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  presidential  Task  Force  on 
Food  Assistance,  Bloch  received  a 
silver  medal  in  the  Best  Article  of 
the  Year  category.  "Inside  the  Crea- 
tive Mind,"  a  profile  of  Pulitzer  Prize- 
winning  author  William  Styron  '47, 
created  a  gold-medal  ranking  for 
free-lance  writer  Georgann  Eubanks 
76.  (This  fall,  Eubanks'  article  will 
be  reprinted  in  the  University  Press 
of  Mississippi's  Conversations  with 
William  Styron,  a  collection  of 
Styron  interviews  published  between 
1941  and  1984.) 

Magazine  covers  also  came  under 
CASE  scrutiny.  A  silver  medal  went 
to  Duke  Magazine  for  the  July-August 
1984  doctor  glut  feature  (photo  by 
Jimmy  Williams),  and  for  the 
November-December  1984  cover 
tied  to  an  article  on  the  Duke-based 
Organization  for  Tropical  Studies 
(photo  by  Donald  R.  Perry).  The 
covers— reflecting  the  design  exper- 
tise of  magazine  designer  Mary 
Poling— were  selected  from  1,300 
entries  that  included  Vanity  Fair, 
Time,  and  National  Geographic 
magazines. 

As  first  years  go,  it  was  a  very  good 
year  for  Duke  Magazine. 

—  the  editors 
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lery," performed  in  1984  at  the 
American  Dance  Festival.  Photog- 
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since  graduating  from  Duke  in 
1978. 
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CONFRONTING 
THE  'NEW 
MEDICINE 


BY  SUSAN  BLOCH 


HIGH-TECH  TREATMENT: 


PART  MIRACLE,  PART  MORAL  DILEMMA 


In  a  world  of  infinite  need  and  finite  resources,  who 
gets  how  much  of  what  when  there  isn't  enough  to  go 

around? 


hen  Barney  Clark  agreed  to 
become  the  world's  first  re- 
cipient of  an  artificial  heart, 
he  knew  he'd  traded  his  pri- 
vate life  for  the  steady  scrutiny  of  the  public, 
curious  mortals  awaiting  the  outcome  of 
medical  technology's  newest  armament 
against  death.  Although  their  anonymity 
allowed  the  parents  of  Baby  Fae  to  avoid  the 
relentless  spotlight  that  shone  on  their 
daughter  after  she  became  the  world's  first 
recipient  of  a  baboon's  heart,  she  too  inspired 
public  wonderment  and  awe  that  has  en- 
dured well  beyond  the  three  weeks  she  sur- 
vived. In  their  dramatic  struggle  for  life,  each 
symbolired  the  highly  visible  contest  be- 
tween the  miracles  of  medical  technology 
and  the  inevitability  of  death. 

But  the  Barney  Clarks  and  Baby  Faes,  the 
William  Schroeders,  and  even  Duke's  trans- 
plant patients  have,  unwittingly,  sparked  a 
public  agenda  that  questions  the  overall 
course  of  high-technology  medicine.  The 
same  spotlight  that  focuses  public  attention 
on  the  feats  of  this  technology  is  also  casting 
a  glaring  light  on  its  cost  to  a  society  with  un- 
limited technological  potential  but  limited 
resources.  Modern  medicine  is  alternately 


praised  for  its  pioneering  efforts  toward  fu- 
ture health  care,  and  criticized  for  misplaced 
priorities  that  edge  out  the  fundamental 
health-care  needs  of  today.  But  in  both 
schools  of  thought,  there  is  general  agree- 
ment that  modern  medicine— which  increas- 
ingly means  high-tech  medicine— is  con- 
fronting ethical  considerations  never  before 
imagined.  Is  life  priceless  at  any  cost?  In  a 
world  of  infinite  need  and  finite  resources, 
who  gets  how  much  of  what  when  there  isn't 
enough  to  go  around?  And  if,  as  one  health 
policy  scientist  suggests,  the  purpose  of 
medicine  is  to  maximize  the  health  of  our 
population  with  the  available  resources,  is 
modern  medicine  fulfilling  its  mission? 

At  the  height  of  the  initial  euphoria 
generated  by  William  Schroeder's  artificial 
heart  back  in  December,  Time  magazine's 
celebratory  coverage  did  not  ignore  the  criti- 
cism that  also  greeted  this  making  of  medical 
history.  "I  don't  mean  to  downplay  the  bravery 
of  this  individual,"  said  Harvey  Fineberg, 
dean  of  Harvard's  School  of  Public  Health, 
"but  someone  has  to  speak  up  for  the  thou- 
sands of  people  whose  names  are  not  on 
everybody's  lips,  who  are  dying  just  as  surely 
as  Mr.  Schroeder,  and  whose  deaths  are  pre- 


The  heights  of  modem  health  care:  Duke  Hospital  North 
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.  ible  "  Rina  Spence,  president  of  Emer- 
son Hospital  in  Concord,  Massachusetts, 
told  Time  that  the  bill  for  Schroeder's  opera- 
tion represents  790  days  of  care  at  her  hospi- 
tal, or  full  treatment  for  113  patients  for  an 
average  stay  of  a  week.  "That's  what's  in  the 
balance." 

Last  year  when  Duke  Medical  Center  an- 
nounced plans  to  begin  liver  and  heart  trans- 
plant programs,  a  similar  mixture  of  pride 
and  concern  surfaced— pride  that  Duke 
would  join  such  prestigious  medical  centers 
as  Stanford  and  Johns  Hopkins  in  offering 
these  life-saving  transplant  procedures,  and 
concern  that  the  resources  being  allocated 
might  be  better  spent  elsewhere.  In  Novem- 
ber, doctors  at  the  medical  center  performed 
the  state's  first  liver  transplant  on  Georgia 
resident  Judy  Branch.  A  second  liver  trans- 
plant—performed on  South  Carolina  resi- 
dent Margaret  Morris— followed  in  early 
May.  In  April,  Duke  conducted  the  state's 
first  heart  transplant  operations,  on  Durham 
resident  Thomas  Harrison  and  Clinton, 
North  Carolina,  resident  Thomas  Hairr.  All 
of  the  procedures  were  successful  except 
Hairr's;  he  died  of  pulmonary  infection  just 
over  a  month  after  his  surgery. 

"These  [transplant]  techniques  have  been 
in  the  development  stage  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States  for  fifteen  to  twenty  years," 
says  Dr.  Andrew  Wallace,  vice  chancellor  for 
health  affairs.  "It  was  clear  to  us  that  they 
had  both  reached  a  stage  in  which  they  were 
clinically  useful  and  efficacious.  Largely  be- 
cause we  are  a  major  medical  center,  a  ter- 
tiary care  medical  center,  we  frequently 
encountered  patients  who  would  be  candi- 
dates for  these  procedures." 

At  a  Duke  forum  last  November  in  which 
the  cost  effectiveness  of  transplant  surgery- 
was  being  debated,  Dr.  Harvey  Estes,  then 
chairman  of  Duke's  department  of  commu- 
nity and  family  medicine,  suggested  that 
money  used  to  transplant  organs  might  be 
used  instead  to  tackle  pressing  health  prob- 
lems like  malnutrition,  drug  abuse,  and  teen- 
age pregnancy.  "It's  too  simplistic  to  say  that 
life  is  priceless  and  worth  saving  at  any  price. 
Death  is  not  the  real  enemy... pain  and  suffer- 
ing are."  Harmon  Smith,  Duke  professor  of 
moral  theology,  took  a  similar  but  more 
strongly  worded  view  in  Time.  "I  don't  under- 
stand the  fascination  with  these  absurd, 
bizarre  experiments  when  we  have  babies 
born  every  day  in  the  U.S.  who  are  brain- 
damaged because  of  malnutrition.  It  is  a  seri- 
ous indictment  of  our  society." 

Smith  has  devoted  nearly  twenty-five  years 
to  the  study  of  medicine  and  ethics,  "but  I've 
only  begun  to  appreciate  that  there  are  very 
serious  problems  with  a  system  like  ours 
which  is  fundamentally  committed  to  high 
technology,  tertiary  care,  big-ticket  inter- 
vention. Most  of  the  extravagant  techno- 
logical developments  have  happened  within 


'  hen  health-care 
experts  involved 
with  organ  trans- 
plants talk  limited  resources, 
they're  more  likely  to  be 
referring  to  the  organs  than 
the  money  needed  to  trans- 
plant  them. 

"The  extreme  scarcity  of 
donor  organs  is  the  limiting 
factor  in  all  types  of  organ 
transplantations,"  says  Dr. 
Andrew  S.  Wechsler,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Duke  team  that  per- 
formed the  state's  first  two 
heart  transplants.  The  first 
recipient,  Thomas  Harrison,  a 
55-year-old  Durham  resident, 
had  been  on  Duke's  waiting 
list  for  a  heart  transplant  for 
about  four  months.  Within 
four  days  of  his  surgery,  a 
second  donor  heart  became 
available — for  4 1-year-old 
Thomas  Hairr  of  Clinton, 
North  Carolina. 

There  are  several  computer 
networks  that  link  donors  with 
recipients.  Duke  participates 
in  the  Southeastern  Organ 
Procurement  Network,  which 
is  a  computerized  tabulation 
of  all  patients  within  the  region 
requiring  transplantation. 
When  a  donor  organ  becomes 
available,  the  center  having  a 
patient  with  the  most  urgent 
need  is  contacted.  Since  last 
March,  organ  procurement 
efforts  at  Duke  have  been 
enhanced  by  Life  Flight,  the 
medical  center's  own  fully 


equipped  helicopter.  Life 
Flight  has  transported  organs 
to  the  hospital  for  several  life- 
saving  transplant  procedures, 
in  addition  to  serving  as  an 
emergency  transport  system 
for  patients  coming  to  Duke 
from  outlying  areas  of  the 
state. 

But  despite  the  growing 
sophistication  in  networking, 
and  transporting  vital  organs, 
there  are  no  precise  figures  on 
how  many  people  are  awaiting 
heart  or  liver  transplants.  Esti- 
mates range  from  10,000  for 
livers  to  five  or  ten  times  that 
number  for  hearts.  "There  are 
roughly  600,000  deaths  in  the 
U.S.  each  year  from  heart 
disease,"  says  Dr.  Andrew 
Wallace,  vice  chancellor  for 
health  affairs  at  Duke,  "and  a 
very  significant  number  of 
these  are  premature  deaths. 
So  there  is  a  huge  potential  in 
the  heart  area.  That  very  large 
percentage  relative  to  the 
number  of  donors  is  what  has 
kept  the  artificial  heart  pro- 
gram alive.  Almost  everyone 
feels  there  is  no  way  to  meet 
the  demand  for  heart  substi- 
tutes with  donor  hearts." 

That  fact,  coupled  with 
growing  optimism  that  a 
permanent,  fully  implantable 
artificial  heart—  not  connected 
to  an  outside  power  source— is 
on  the  horizon,  has  prompted 
a  sweeping  endorsement  of 
the  artificial  heart  program.  In 


a  report  prepared  for  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  in 
May,  medical  experts  said 
such  devices  "could  provide  a 
significant  increase  in  life 
span,  with  an  acceptable 
quality  of  life,  for  17,000  to 
35,000  patients  below  age  70 
annually." 

Yet  the  need  for  donor 
organs  persists.  The  complex 
metabolic  functions  of  the 
liver,  for  example,  have  dis- 
couraged development  of  an 
artificial  replacement.  "There 
are  a  lot  of  people  out  there 
who  could  be  organ  donors, 
who  are  not,"  says  Wallace. 
"They  haven't  thought  about 
it,  or  their  families  haven't 
thought  about  it,  or  their  doc- 
tors haven't  thought  about  it. 
If  the  public  became  as 
oriented  toward  heart/liver 
transplants  as  it  is  for,  say, 
cornea  transplants,  if  we  got 
more  living  wills,  we'd  be 
much  less  donor-dependent, 
which  would  greatly  expand 
availability  of  the  procedures." 
Duke  Medical  Center  officials 
estimate  from  20,000  to 
25,000  people  who  die  each 
year  could  donate  organs,  but 
only  2,000  to  3,000  organs- 
less  than  12  percent— have 
been  donated  each  year  since 
1981. 

Until  the  percentages 
change,  the  unpleasant 
prospect  of  rationing  organs 
compounds  the  problem  of 
limited  economic  resources.  A 
brand  of  rationing  already 
exists  in  terms  of  the  criteria 
for  transplant  candidates— 
including  age,  overall  physical 
and  psychological  health,  and 
life  expectancy  without  the 
transplant.  The  queue  begins 
in  earnest  after  these  criteria 
are  met.  A  more  visible  form 
of  rationing  occurs  each  time 
the  plight  of  the  transplant- 
needy  victim— usually  a 
child -is  publicized  in  the 
media.  Successful  outcomes 
make  heart-warming  stories, 
but,  as  a  Duke  policy  scientist 
notes,  it's  a  serendipitous  pro- 
cess, "one  that  rations  by  'the 
firstest  with  the  mostest'  in 
terms  of  public  relations." 


the  lifetime  of  some  of  us,"  he  says,  "and  a  lot 
of  people  fail  to  appreciate  how  recent  this 
revolution  in  what  I  call  the  'New  Medicine' 
has  been.  With  it  has  come  enormous  new 
possibilities,  but  also  an  awful  lot  of  ques- 
tions which  we  discover  neither  the  capacity 
of  statutory  law  nor  our  moral  imagination  is 
able  to  say  grace  over." 

Part  of  his  concern  centers  on  the  momen- 
tum of  the  so-called  new  medicine,  seeming- 
ly unstoppable  in  the  face  of  other  less  extra- 
ordinary but  more  pressing  health-care 
needs,  particularly  those  of  the  nation's  poor. 


And  he  views  media  exultation  as  a  catalyst. 
"Historically,  the  media  have  treated  heart 
transplants  with  a  misleading  euphoric  quali- 
ty. 'Surgical  success'  they  said  of  Christiaan 
Barnard's  first  transplant  [1967]  in  South 
Africa,  resulting  in  a  spate  of  unsuccessful 
heart  transplants— unsuccessful  because  the 
facilities  were  ill-equipped,  the  surgeons  were 
ill-trained,  the  candidates  were  unsuitable. 
The  celebratory  approach  gave  the  public  a 
very  bad  idea  of  what  was  going  on,  the  con- 
sequence of  which  put  pressure  on  surgeons, 
who,  like  the  rest  of  us,  are  vulnerable  to  pres- 


sures  of  that  sort.  No  one  denies  now  that 
this  surgery  should  not  have  been  done. 

"The  same  thing  attaches  to  these  artifi- 
cial heart  procedures  that  are  called  miracles. 
Barney  Clark's  experience  was  not  one  I 
think  a  lot  of  people  look  forward  to.  And 
now  that  Mr.  Schroeder's  had  two  strokes 
and  is  permanently  brain-damaged,  one  has 
to  ask  what  kind  of  life  can  he  expect.  And  at 
really  exorbitant  costs  in  every  possible  way— 
not  only  in  terms  of  money,  but  in  terms  of 
the  pain,  the  anxiety,  the  dashed  hopes." 

Similar  questions  arose  with  the  death  in 
April  of  Jack  Burcham,  who  was  the  fifth  and 
oldest  recipient  of  an  artificial  heart.  His  life 
expectancy  without  surgery  was  placed  at  six 
months  or  less;  he  died  ten  days  after  surgery. 
Within  a  month,  a  study  for  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  called  for  intensified 
federal  research  to  develop  a  fully  implanta- 
ble, permanent  artificial  heart,  costing  ap- 
proximately $150,000  per  implant. 

"The  development  of  the  artificial  heart  is 
endorsed  by  many  who  take  the  technologi- 
cal imperative  for  granted:  If  it  can  be  done, 
it  should  be  done,"  says  Thomas  McCollough, 
associate  professor  of  religion.  "The  cost  will 
be  huge,  few  will  benefit,  many  will  continue 
to  suffer  because  they  happen  to  have  prob- 
lems of  poverty,  sickness,  and  age  that  don't 
attract  attention,  concern,  and  money.  The 
critical  issues  facing  society  are  eclipsed  by 
the  TV  hype  that  has  marked  every  stage  of 
the  story." 

As  long  as  medical  science  is  caught  up  in 
this  euphoria  of  technological  experimenta- 
tion, say  some  critics,  the  eclipse  will  con- 
tinue. "It's  time  for  some  negative  thinking 
in  the  field  of  high-tech  medicine,"  says 
McCullough.  "Skepticism,  caution,  modera- 
tion, and  restraint  may  not  be  the  most  ad- 
mired of  virtues  in  America.  But  if  we  don't 
learn  to  draw  human  limits  to  the  techno- 
logical transformation  of  life,  we  will  find 
ourselves  more  and  more  to  be  extensions  of 
the  machine  itself." 

Smith,  too,  is  troubled  by  the  hype  and 
euphoria,  which  he  says  dictate  the  direction 
of  modern  medicine.  "It's  partly  a  Catch  22. 
Hospitals  have  to  get  support  to  do  these 
things,  and  one  way  is  by  public  approbation. 
One  impact  of  public  approbation  is  in  the 
funding  mechanism  of  various  agencies  to 
supply  the  resources  to  do  the  experiments. 
It's  a  cycle,  I  don't  know  whether  I'd  call  it  a 
vicious  cycle  but  it's  an  unhappy  cycle  that 
we're  trapped  in.  And  there's  no  mechanism 
that  I  know  of  in  this  society  which  presides 
over  questions  about  what  kinds  of  research 
ought  to  be  done  and  where  our  resources 
should  be  put.  The  only  two  that  are  opera- 
tive I  know  about  are  an  investigator's  inter- 
est and  willingness  to  pursue  a  particular  line 
of  investigation,  and  whether  he  or  she  can 
be  funded  to  do  it.  That  seems  to  be  the  basis 
on  which  these  kinds  of  questions  are  de- 


Modern  medicine  is 
alternately  praised  for  its 
pioneering  efforts  toward 
future  health  care,  and 
criticized  for  misplaced 
priorities  that  edge  out 
the  fundamental  health- 
care needs  of  today. 


cided.  And  they  seem  to  be  too  important  to 
leave  to  that  kind  of  whimsy." 

In  Smith's  view,  such  a  decision-making 
process  invariably  leads  to  a  de-emphasis  on 
basic  health-care  needs.  "Taking  care  of  the 
rudimentary  health  needs  of  people  is  not 
only  not  as  economically  productive,  but  not 
as  exciting  and  interesting  to  a  lot  of  physi- 
cians. We  do  a  very  poor  job  in  this  country 
of  delivering  medical  care  to  people  who 
need  it,  medical  care  that  is  clearly  within 
our  competence  to  give.  The  problem  is  not 
that  we  don't  have  the  resources,  but  the  re- 
sources we  have  are  probably  maldistributed." 

Distributed  disproportionately  in  favor  of 
big-ticket  technologies  that  make  headlines 
but  don't  make  sizable  improvements  in 
general  health  status,  say  some  health  econ- 
omists who  refer  to  this  application  of  cost- 
benefit  analysis  as  bang  for  the  bucks.  And  as 
they  see  it,  Americans  today  are  getting  less 
bang  even  as  they  spend  more  bucks  on 
health  care.  "Much  of  early  medicine  im- 
proved longevity  and  saved  dollars,"  says 
Joseph  Lipscomb,  associate  professor  in  the 
Institute  of  Policy  Sciences  and  Public  Af- 
fairs and  the  Department  of  Community  and 
Family  Medicine.  "Instead  of  people  being 
hospitalized  for  weeks  with  streptococcus  or 
for  years  with  polio,  medicines  were  de- 
veloped that  stopped  [these  diseases].  Those 
are  technologies  that  not  only  improve 
health  but  also  save  money  in  the  cost-bene- 
fit analysis.  What  has  emerged  more  and 
more  in  the  last  thirty  years  are  technologies 
that  prolong  life,  allegedly  improve  the 
quality  of  life,  but  do  so  at  a  very  high  price. 
In  many  cases  they  add  relatively  little  to 
longevity  or  the  quality  of  life  but  still  at  a 
very  high  price." 

For  that  reason,  many  economists  believe 
that  after  decades  of  sizable  increases  in 
population  health  status  as  compared  to  dol- 
lars spent,  we're  now  approaching  the  flat 
part  of  the  curve.  Says  Lipscomb,  "Many  peo- 
ple, particularly  those  who  want  to  control 
medical  costs,  argue  that  we're  at  the  point 


where  incremental  dollar  expenditures  lead 
to  some  gain  in  health  status  over  time,  but 
not  a  tremendous  amount.  So  we're  not  get- 
ting very  much  bang  for  the  margin  of  bucks 
being  spent." 

It's  a  modern-day  medical  phenomenon, 
what  writer/physician  Lewis  Thomas,  presi- 
dent emeritus  of  the  Memorial  Sloan-Ket- 
tering  Cancer  Center,  terms  "the  half-way 
technology  — technology  that  goes  half-way 
to  improving  the  quality  of  life  but  not  all  the 
way  to  cure  or  prevention.  Says  Lipscomb, 
"Almost  all  the  technological  development 
we've  had  recently  has  gone  in  that  direction. 
It  may  well  be  that  fundamental  medical  re- 
search will  lead  to  profound  improvements. 
If  we  could  prevent  cancer,  stop  diabetes, 
stop  hypertension  early  on,  then  we're  back 
to  the  primary  preventive  technologies." 

That's  part  of  the  plan,  argue  members  of 
the  medical  community,  who  view  high-tech 
procedures  as  part  of  a  medical  continuum 
that  began  with  the  implementation  of  basic 
public  health  standards,  such  as  clean  water 
and  proper  food  storage,  and  grew  increasing- 
ly sophisticated  to  meet  the  more  complex 
medical  problems  of  society. 

"This  curve  economists  refer  to  is  qualita- 
tively correct  but  quantitatively  debatable," 
says  Dr.  Andrew  Wallace,  Duke's  vice  chan- 
cellor for  health  affairs.  "First  of  all,  how  do 
you  define  health,  how  do  you  measure  it? 
We  are  spending  more  dollars  in  the  Eighties 
on  health,  even  corrected  for  inflation,  than 
we  did  in  the  Sixties,  but  life  expectancy  is 
longer,  infant  mortality  is  lower.  The  curve  is 
qualitatively  correct  in  the  sense  that  we're 
getting  less  dramatic  improvements  in  the 
overall  health  of  the  country  per  dollar  in- 
vested in  health.  But  I  would  say  we  are  still 
getting  improvement." 

Wallace  views  the  flattening  of  the  so- 
called  health  status  curve  as  inevitable  as 
medical  science  solves  fundamental  health- 
care problems  and  turns  its  attention  to  those 
that  are  more  elusive.  "Ultimately,  the 
human  organism  has  a  life  expectancy  that 
no  medicine  will  ever  extend,  and  the  closer 
we  get  to  it  the  flatter  the  curve  will  get.  As 
we  solve  the  simple  problems,  the  tough 
ones  remain  and  it  takes  more  dollars— more 
bucks— for  that  particular  bang.  If  you  look 
at  when  our  life  expectancy  increased  most 
dramatically,  it  would  be  during  the  post- 
World  War  II  era  when  antibiotics  came  in. 
What  happens  is  as  we  solve  these  infectious 
problems,  we're  now  left  with  a  population 
that's  aging,  affected  more  and  more  by  the 
tough  problems,  such  as  heart  disease  and 
cancer,  which  are  very  expensive  to  find 
cures  for." 

There's  nothing  half-way  about  the  tech- 
nology that  is  being  applied  to  organ  trans- 
plantation, say  many  medical  experts,  who 
cite  both  its  cost-effectiveness  and  contribu- 
tions to  future  medical  care.  "[Heart  trans- 
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plant]  is  a  lot  less  expensive  than  caring  for  a 
patient  in  the  final  stages  of  heart  disease," 
says  Duke  surgeon  Dr.  Andrew  Wechsler, 
who  participated  in  the  medical  center's  his- 
toric heart  transplant  operations.  Rather 
than  viewing  the  death  of  Duke's  second 
heart  recipient  as  a  setback  for  the  transplant 
program,  he  looks  to  the  success  of  the  first 
operation  as  proof  of  the  program's  viability. 
"What  we're  doing  is  not  experimental,"  he 
says.  "Mr.  Harrison  is  alive  and  doing  well. 
He's  living  a  life  now  that  he  couldn't  have 
lived  without  the  transplant."  Proponents  of 
high-tech  medicine  also  cite  the  now  ac- 
cepted and  commonplace  coronary  bypass 
surgery  and  cardiac  pacemaker  as  proven  life- 
prolonging  technologies.  With  a  new  tech- 
nique known  as  balloon  angioplasty,  doctors 
can  insert  a  catheter  with  a  balloon  tip  into 
clogged  arteries;  then,  the  balloon  can  be 
inflated  to  clear  obstructions.  The  procedure 
is  increasingly  being  used  instead  of  bypass 
surgery.  "Here's  a  classic  example  in  the  de- 
bate on  high-tech  medicine,"  says  Wallace. 
"Should  we  have  limited  the  research  that 
brought  about  the  development  of  this  pro- 
cedure in  the  name  of  economy?" 

According  to  Wallace,  today's  medical 
research  priorities— which  become  tomor- 
row's technology— are  determined  largely  by 
investigator  interest,  but  are  subject  to  rigor- 
ous peer  review  within  the  medical  commu- 
nity. For  example,  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health— the  largest  organization  supporting 
research  in  the  United  States— has  a  stable 
of  medical  experts  who  manage  the  NIH's 
institutes,  each  division  focusing  on  some 
major  health-care  problem  such  as  heart 
disease  or  cancer.  Grant  proposals  are  studied, 
assigned  a  priority,  and  funded  within  the 
parameters  of  the  NIH  budget.  "From  the 
point  of  view  of  basic  research,"  says  Wallace, 
"there  are  more  high-quality  grants  being 
submitted  then  there  are  dollars  to  fund 
them.  But  how  much  money  goes  to  NIH 
gets  decided  by  Reagan,  and  Stockman,  and 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  and 
Congress,  and  sometimes  by  political  pres- 
sure groups." 

Big-ticket  medical  devices  are  also  subject 
to  review  and  approval— in  most  cases  by 
state  government.  "At  Duke,  we  have  to  write 
a  Certificate  of  Need  application,  defining 
the  population,  the  impact  on  cost,  and  how 
many  patients  will  have  access  to  it,"  says 
Wallace.  Some  states  also  require  state  ap- 
proval for  big-ticket  procedures  such  as  trans- 
plants. And  in  the  case  of  experimental  sur- 
gery such  as  the  artificial  heart  implant, 
approval  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion is  required. 

In  addition  to  these  existing  review  pro- 
cesses, there  is  congressional  interest  in 
creating  a  formal  medical  technology  assess- 
ment program.  The  program,  its  supporters 
say,  would  better  align  the  technologies  with 


"Transplant  techniques 

have  been  in  the 

development  stage  in 

Europe  and  the  United 

States  for  fifteen  to 
twenty  years.  It  was  clear 

to  us  that  they  had 

reached  a  stage  in  which 

they  were  clinically 

useful  and  efficacious ." 

DR.  ANDREW  WALLACE 
Vice  Chancellor  fen-  Health  Affairs 


available  resources  to  maximize  the  health  of 
the  population.  In  testimony  he  presented 
last  year  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources,  physician  and  Duke 
policy  science  professor  David  Eddy  empha- 
sized the  need  for  a  new  effort  in  medical 
technology  assessment,  warning  that  with- 
out such  an  effort,  "we  can  expect  to  make 
some  serious  mistakes.  These  mistakes  will 
be  reflected  in  wasted  money,  in  poor  health, 
and  in  deaths.  From  my  own  work  and  the 
work  of  others,  I  personally  estimate  that 
from  10  percent  to  30  percent  of  our  health- 
care dollar— on  the  order  of  $50  billion  a 
year— is  spent  inefficiently.  By  not  shifting 
those  resources  to  more  efficient  practices, 
each  year  we  harm  the  health  of  the  U.S. 
population  by  an  amount  roughly  equivalent 
to  two  decades  of  the  Vietnam  War— about 
50,000  killed." 

While  Eddy  cites  excessive  or  unnecessary 
diagnostic  tests,  ineffective  treatments,  and 
the  emergence  of  creature  comforts  in  hospi- 
tals as  examples  of  medical  inefficiency,  he 
shares  the  concern  of  other  critics  that  medi- 
cine is  not  pushing  hard  enough  in  preven- 
tive care.  "Addiction  to  tobacco  is  probably 
the  single  most  important  health  problem  in 
the  United  States,"  he  says.  "A  person's  deci- 
sion to  smoke  dwarfs  artificial  hearts  and  a 
number  of  other  things.  As  a  nation,  we 
could  have  an  all-out  anti-smoking  educa- 
tion effort  and  we  don't.  It's  an  inefficiency 
and  it's  killing  people." 

In  his  testimony,  Eddy  refers  to  modern 
medicine  as  "a  $350-billion  machine  rum- 
bling down  the  road.  Depending  on  how  you 
look  at  it,  either  nobody  is  steering  or  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people  have  their 
hands  on  the  wheel.  Furthermore,  the  win- 
dows of  this  machine  are  fogged  over.  How 


much  should  we  spend  to  clean  the  win- 
dows?" He  proposes  an  annual  figure  of  $100 
million  for  a  center  that  would  serve  as  both 
a  source  of  technology  assessments  and 
evaluator  of  assessments  conducted  else- 
where. The  objective  is  rational  decision- 
making based  on  cost  and  cost-effectiveness, 
as  well  as  on  benefits  and  risks  of  specific 
technologies. 

"Those  choices  must  be  based  on  some 
estimate  of  the  impact  of  different  alterna- 
tives," says  Eddy,  who  directs  Duke's  Center 
for  Health  Policy  Research  and  Education, 
"and  whoever  makes  those  estimates  will  be 
conducting  a  technology  assessment.  The 
only  question  is  the  quality  of  the  assess- 
ment. At  present,  the  informal  assessments 
that  arise  out  of  the  day-to-day  practice  of 
medicine  are  insufficient  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems we  face  in  a  time  of  limited  resources." 

Congress  is  supportive  of  a  medical  tech- 
nology assessment  program,  but  is  grappling 
with  the  logistics  of  a  joint  public/private- 
sector  effort.  Plans  thus  far  point  to  the 
establishment  of  a  program  within  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences'  Institute  of 
Medicine,  a  private,  non-profit  organization. 
Initial  federal  funding  of  up  to  $500,000 
would  be  provided  on  a  two-to-one  matching 
basis  with  private  support.  While  such  a  pro- 
gram doesn't  even  approach  the  level  sug- 
gested by  Eddy,  it  would  be  a  significant  step 
toward  the  structured  implementation  of 
technology  assessment,  says  Queta  Bond, 
director  of  the  Institute  of  Medicine's  divi- 
sion of  health  promotion  and  disease  preven- 
tion. "The  issues  would  be  aired  and  we  would 
be  galvanizing  the  national  commitment  to 
technology  assessment." 

Existing  review  processes  for  research, 
medical  devices,  and  procedures,  coupled 
with  new  support  for  some  form  of  medical 
technology  assessment,  suggest  that  the  ef- 
fective allocation  of  medical  resources  is  a 
growing  priority.  Nonetheless,  many  critics 
charge  that  the  government— which  plays  a 
key  role  in  both  the  allocation  of  research 
funds  and  payment  for  treatment  through 
Medicaid  and  Medicare— is  a  poor  decision- 
maker. Some  observers  are  confident,  in  fact, 
that  the  federal  government  will  increasing- 
ly be  drawn  in  as  expensive  operations  such 
as  organ  transplants  become  more  readily 
available.  "Is  it  fair  to  people  who  can't  afford 
them  that  they  should  die  while  those  who 
can  afford  them  live?"  a  bioethics  professor 
asked  in  Time.  He  is  not  alone  in  his  suspi- 
cion that  government  will  be  called  upon  to 
balance  the  inequity. 

"The  big-ticket  expenditures  are  admin- 
istered on  a  very  few,  very  highly  identified 
lives  now,"  says  policy  scientist  Lipscomb, 
"but  there's  nothing  in  our  political  mechan- 
ism, and  certainly  no  political  instinct  that 
says  we  should  stop  moving  so  fast  and  start 
evaluating  more  broadly." 


" 


"Government  is  not  likely  to  be  a  good 
decision-maker,"  Duke  law  professor  Clark 
Havighurst  told  participants  in  the  Duke 
forum  on  the  cost-effectiveness  of  organ 
transplants.  "It  tends  to  attach  near  infinite 
value  to  human  life.. .It  has  a  high  stake  in 
appearing  to  be  compassionate  and  human- 
istic." That  was  the  appearance  in  a  case  he 
described  of  a  year-old  child  in  Massachu- 
setts who  needed  a  liver  transplant  costing 
$140,000.  The  child's  parents  appealed  to 
Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  for  coverage  but  were 
denied  by  the  insurer.  After  substantial  pub- 
licity, the  state's  Medicaid  program  agreed  to 
pay  even  though  it  was  strapped  for  funds. 
Havighurst  said  Medicaid  "probably  had  no 
business  putting  $140,000  into  one  liver 
transplant,"  since  the  money  was  no  longer 
available  for  other  needy  people. 

The  moral  quandary  is  depicted  equally 
well  in  Odessa,  Texas,  where  county  commis- 
sioners denied  funds  to  pay  for  a  second  liver 
transplant  for  a  5 -year-old  girl  who  is  a  ward 
of  the  county.  "We  can't  pay  for  everyone  that 
is  sick,"  the  county  commissioner  said. 
"Harsh  as  it  may  sound,  we  have  to  look  at 
reality,"  the  county  attorney  added. 

The  new  medicine,  then,  has  reached  the 
point  where  it  is  capable  of  defeating  death. 
But  this  awesome  power  is  now  forcing  a 
society  with  finite  resources  to  confront  the 
agonizing  task  of  making  decisions  about  the 
cost  of  saving  lives.  Guido  Calebresi,  author 
and  dean  of  Yale's  law  school,  describes  such 


social  considerations  as  "tragic  choices." 

"One  of  his  main  points,"  says  Lipscomb, 
"is  that  society  theoretically  faces  and  must 
deal  with  situations  where,  no  matter  what  it 
does,  the  decision  is  tragic  for  certain  indivi- 
duals in  society.  These  are  choices  that  force 
society  to  confront  its  values,  to  look  itself  in 
the  eye  and  squirm  and  perhaps  feel  bad 
about  itself  before  it  starts  feeling  good. 
Tragic  choices  are  unavoidable  as  technology 
advances,  and  it  seems  clear  to  me  that 
medical  technology  in  the  next  decades  is 
going  to  put  society  in  that  position  in  ways 
it's  never  been  before.  One  possible  scenario 
is  that  we  spend  a  lot  on  transplants  and  such 
because  we  cannot  ultimately  find  or  have 
the  courage  to  figure  out  how  to  say  no." 

In  Wallace's  view,  no  one  in  this  country 
should  be  denied  the  benefit  of  high-tech- 
nology medicine.  Nor  does  he  believe  the 
public  would  support  a  cutback  in  technol- 
ogy that  saves  lives.  "I  do  not  believe  that  in 
an  economy  that's  doing  as  well  as  we're 
doing,  and  in  a  democratic  society  where 
people  have  a  voice  through  the  electoral 
process,  I  don't  believe  anyone  would  vote  to 
restrict  life-saving  procedures.  And  I  would 
say  that  given  our  economy,  I  do  not  believe 
we  should  make  the  choice  that  you'll  get 
treatment  and  I  won't.  If  we  have  a  procedure 
that  works,  I  would  say  that  within  reason, 
regardless  of  what  it  costs— you  can  ask  what 
I  mean  by  reasonable  and  I  can't  answer  it 
precisely— I  do  not  believe  we  should  restrict 


access  to  procedures  or  technologies  that 
have  the  significant  potential  of  helping  in- 
dividuals live  better  lives. 

"If  we  were  an  extraordinarily  poor  country, 
my  answer  would  be  different.  But  we're  a 
wealthy  country  and  as  long  as  we're  spend- 
ing what  we  are  on  such  things  as  cosmetics, 
alcohol,  and  tobacco,  I  find  it  morally  in- 
conceivable that  we  would  restrict  these 
technologies." 

Says  surgeon  Wechsler,  "We're  developing 
these  procedures  now  with  the  assumption 
that  the  day  will  come  when  the  resources 
are  sufficient  and  the  priorities  are  such  that 
we  will  have  the  luxury  of  doing  all  of  it.  But 
it's  nice  to  have  the  technology  available 
now." 

Modern  medicine:  part  miracle,  part  moral 
dilemma.  Society  has  just  begun  to  wrestle 
with  the  dichotomy.  "It's  all  right  that  we've 
come  to  this  point,"  says  moral  theologian 
Harmon  Smith.  "But  I  think  it  would  be  ter- 
rible, if,  having  come  this  far,  we  don't  do 
some  serious  reflection.  Now  that  we  have 
this  technology,  what  are  we  going  to  do  with 
it?  Are  we  going  to  control  it  or  is  it  going  to 
control  us?  Is  it  going  to  be  a  technological 
imperative  that  says  if  something's  possible, 
we  have  a  moral  obligation  to  try  it?  Or  are 
we  going  to  look  some  of  these  technologies 
square  in  the  face  and  say,  'It  sure  would  be 
nice  if  we  could  do  that,  but  we  have  finite 
resources.  We  don't  have  infinite  growth.  We 
can't  do  everything  for  everybody.' "  I 
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In  the  ancient  lakes  of  Africa,  a  geophysicist  searches 
for  evidence  of  continental  drift. 


An  immense  broad  sheet,  a  burnished  bed  of 
silver—  lucid  canopy  of  blue  above  —  lofty  moun- 
tains are  its  valences,  palm  forests  form  its 
fringes'.  The  Tanganyika!  Hurrah! 

—Henry  Morton  Stanley 

ruce  Rosendahl  quietly  braced 
himself  for  the  shock.  A  20-foot 
wall  of  water  whipped  by  gale- 
force  winds  was  bearing  down  on 
his  fiberglass  research  boat  in  the  howling 
blackness  of  a  Lake  Tanganyika  storm.  In  the 
next  few  seconds,  the  young  geophysicist 
would  learn  how  well  the  Virginia  builders 
had  done  their  job.  Time  seemed  to  stop  as 
tons  of  water  thundered  over  the  struggling 
Nyanja  and  passed  astern. 

To  Roiendahl's  sweaty  relief,  the  boat 
broke  proudly  through  the  rogue  wave,  its 
diesel  engine  celebrating  the  passage  with  a 
lusty  clatter.  Nyanja  and  her  four-man  crew 
had  taken  the  worst  blow  Lake  Tanganyika 
could  muster  and  survived. 

Rosendahl  calls  such  late-night  storms 
"Tanganyika  Terrors,"  and  since  1982  he  has 
ridden  out  many  others  on  the  36-foot 
Nyanja,  Duke's  seismic  exploration  vessel  in 
East  Africa.  The  boat  has  proved  so  sea- 
worthy that  data  acquisition  goes  on  during 
the  fiercest  onslaughts  of  East  African  lake 


water.  "Life  aboard  the  Nyanja  is  seldom 
quiescent,"  says  Rosendahl,  38,  an  associate 
professor  of  geophysics  who's  been  at  Duke 
for  nine  years. 

That  the  university  operates  one  of  the 
world's  most  sophisticated  seismic  explora- 
tion vessels,  let  alone  on  the  remote  Great 
Rift  Valley  lakes,  is  a  testament  to  Rosendahl's 
single-minded  determination:  make  Duke's 
most  ambitious  overseas  scientific  endeavor 
succeed.  The  prognosis  appears  favorable: 
His  three-year-old  Project  PROBE  (Proto- 
Rifts  and  Ocean  Basin  Evolution)  is  being 
credited  with  refining  scientific  thought 
about  the  breakup  of  continents  and  the 
formation  of  oceans. 

PROBE  grew  out  of  Rosendahl's  dissatis- 
faction with  shoestring  equipment  and  un- 
reliable vessels  that  hampered  early  efforts 
by  him  and  Duke  zoologist  Daniel  Living- 
stone (a  distant  relative  of  Scottish  mission- 
ary David  Livingstone,  the  subject  of  Henry 
Morton  Stanley's  highly  publicized  1871 
search)  to  collect  geophysical  and  other  in- 
formation about  the  rock  structures  under- 
lying the  rift  lakes.  If  geophysical  science  on 
the  lakes  were  ever  to  amount  to  anything, 
Rosendahl  vowed,  he  would  have  to  do 
something  about  it  himself.  So  he  did. 

Rosendahl  is  one  of  those  rare  investi- 


gators  who  fuse  the  drive  of  an  entrepreneur 
with  the  curiosity  of  an  adventurer.  He 
marshaled  those  talents  to  line  up  support 
from  eleven  domestic  and  international  oil 
companies,  plus  the  World  Bank,  to  under- 
take a  multi-million-dollar  geophysical  sur- 
vey of  the  rift  lakes.  He  would  build  a  small 
research  boat  equipped  with  state-of-the-art 
instruments.  And  his  crews  would  consist 
primarily  of  graduate  students  from  the  Duke 
geology  department.  "It  seemed  simple 
enough  on  paper,"  Rosendahl  mused  in  an 
interview  between  trips  to  Africa. 

Unfortunately,  translating  this  grand  de- 
sign into  reality  turned  out  to  be  anything 
but  simple.  The  Nyanja  (Swahili  for  "shining 
waters")  had  to  be  small  enough  to  fit  into 
the  cargo  bay  of  a  Boeing  747  for  air  trans- 
port, and  onto  a  flatbed  trailer  for  overland 
travel.  Although  Nyanjas  beam  and  height 
were  predetermined  by  the  capacity  of  the 
747,  the  interior  was  Rosendahl's  exclusive 
province.  He  watched  anxiously  as  one  in- 
strument after  another  was  crammed  into 
the  cabin:  Nyanjas  weight  slowly  crept  up  to 
eleven  tons.  Such  frequent  design  modifica- 
tions and  construction  problems  at  the 
Chesapeake,  Virginia,  boatyard  pushed 
completion  back  several  months,  sharply  in- 
creasing costs.  For  a  while,  there  existed  a 
real  possibility  that  if  the  Nyanja  were  ever  to 
float  at  all,  it  would  do  so  in  red  ink. 

No  stranger  to  crisis,  Rosendahl  bulldozed 
his  way  through  the  money  problem.  He  was 
not,  however,  prepared  for  what  he  saw  when 
the  Nyanja  finally  slipped  into  the  water  at 
the  Duke  Marine  Laboratory  in  August 
1982.  It  was  immediately  obvious  that  much 
of  the  boat  would  have  to  be  rebuilt,  delaying 
operations  in  Africa  still  further. 

"We  eventually  had  to  add  four  feet  of 
stern,  raise  the  sheer  line  15  inches,  and  add 
5,000  pounds  of  buoyancy,"  says  Rosendahl. 
On  top  of  that,  the  hydraulic  system  was  torn 
out  and  replaced  because  the  original  sub- 
contractor misdesigned  and  mismatched 
almost  every  component. 

PROBE,  Rosendahl  wrote  later,  had  be- 
come an  extraordinary  venture  in  a  science 
whose  funding  structute  "seldom  permits 
risking  anything."  Perhaps.  But  where  faint 
hearts  saw  risk  in  PROBE,  Rosendahl  saw 
opportunity.  From  his  headquarters  on  Old 
Chemistry's  third  floor,  Rosendahl  now  over- 
sees fourteen  permanent  employees,  a  small 
legion  of  geology  students,  a  $750,000  data 
processing  center,  the  Nyanja,  and  a  twin- 
engine  Piper  Aztec  that  services  his  scattered 
operations  in  Africa.  He  spends  more  than  a 
million  dollars  a  year. 

The  object  of  all  this  money  and  science  is 
the  only  place  on  the  planet  where  geologi- 
cal forces  are  tearing  a  continent  apart.  The 
East  African  rift  lakes— some  so  large  they 
easily  qualify  as  inland  seas— fill  depressions 
in  a  high-walled  valley  that  runs  more  than 
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The  starred  areas  on 
the  map  of  Africa  show  the 
lakes  that  Bruce  Rosendahl 
and  his  Project  PROBE 
have  studied:  from  north 
to  south,  Turkana,  Vic- 
toria, Tanganyika,  and 
Malawi.  Project 
PROBE's  research 
produced  the  larger 
map,  showing  sedi- 
ment thickness  of  layers 
underneath  the  lake 
floor—  in  this  case, 
a  portion  of  Lake 
Tanganyika. 


2,000  miles  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  coast  of 
Mozambique.  Geologists  believe  vast  crustal 
forces  underneath  the  rift  valley  are  pulling 
Africa  apart  at  the  rate  one  millimeter  a 
year— hardly  breakneck  speed  to  most  of  us, 
but  impressive  to  scientists  who  think  of  such 
events  occurring  over  millions  of  years. 

If  this  pulling  apart  succeeds,  the  scenario 
holds,  East  Africa  eventually  will  break  away 
from  the  rest  of  Africa  and  the  rift  valley  will 
widen  into  a  body  of  water  much  like  the  Red 
Sea,  itself  the  product  of  crustal  rifting. 
"What  we  are  seeing,"  Rosendahl  says,  "is  the 
creation  of  an  ocean." 

Stanley  had  no  way  of  knowing  during  his 
search  for  Livingstone  that  he  was  tramping 
through  the  birthplace  of  a  new  ocean,  of 
course.  Not  until  the  1960s  did  plate  tecton- 
ics, an  expansion  of  the  continental  drift 


theory  proposed  by  German  geographer 
Alfred  Wegener  shortly  before  World  War  I, 
gain  widespread  acceptance  among  geolo- 
gists. The  theory  now  explains  so  many  geo- 
physical phenomena  that  it  is  accepted  as  a 
revolution  in  earth  science  comparable  to 
that  of  quantum  mechanics  in  physics.  Dis- 
putes generally  center  on  the  theory's  more 
esoteric  features,  such  as  those  attempting  to 
explain  the  role  of  seafloor  spreading  in  con- 
tinental drift.  Spreading  is  associated  with 
new  crust  welling  up  from  the  earth's  super- 
heated interiors. 

Among  PROBE's  significant  contribu- 
tions to  this  rapidly  maturing  science  is  its 
ability  to  peer  deeper  into  the  rift  structure 
beneath  the  lakes  than  is  usually  possible  on 
land.  To  do  this,  Rosendahl  and  his  students 
use  geophysical  instruments  operating  on 
the  same  scientific  principles  as  a  fisher- 
man's depth-finder.  Powerful  airguns  towed 
behind  Nyanja  send  shock  waves  racing  three 
miles  down,  where  they  bounce  off  rock 
layers.  Returning  through  the  water,  the 
waves  are  picked  up  by  960  hydrophones, 
converted  into  electrical  signals,  and  sent  to 
signal  processors  for  recording  on  magnetic 
tape.  Rosendahl  estimates  he  has  1,000  miles 
of  tape  in  storage  at  Old  Chemistry— enough 
electronic  fodder  for  years  of  geophysical 
analysis. 

PROBE's  most  visible  products  are  scores 
of  exquisitely  detailed  black-and-white 
charts  several  feet  wide.  Each  chart  shows 
the  cross  section  of  a  lake,  from  one  valley 
wall  to  the  other.  The  charts'  chicken-scratch 
appearance  confuses  the  untrained  eye,  but 
to  Rosendahl  and  other  geophysicists,  they 
are  windows  on  an  unseen  world. 

Some  of  those  windows  reveal  the  presence 
of  rock  structures  often  associated  with  oil, 
and  that  possibility  has  much  to  do  with  the 
oil  companies'  support  of  PROBE.  Indeed, 
Rosendahl  has  photographs  of  crude  oil 
slicks  on  Lake  Tanganyika.  He  believes  the 
rainbow-hued  slicks  seep  from  deposits  be- 
neath the  lake  bottom. 

The  question  of  oil  and  its  geopolitical 
ramifications  is  secondary  to  the  basic  sci- 
ence for  which  PROBE  exists,  according  to 
Rosendahl.  Uninterested  in  petroleum  geol- 
ogy, he  says  the  oil  companies  may  use 
PROBE  data  as  they  wish.  "Our  research 
techniques  are  similar  to  those  used  in  oil  ex- 
ploration, so  our  results  can  be  used  to  evalu- 
ate the  oil-bearing  potential  of  the  rift  area." 

Rosendahl's  long-range  goal  is  to  learn  not 
only  how  rifts  develop,  but  why  so  many  of 
them  fail.  The  Mississippi  River  valley  is  a 
failed  rift,  he  says,  one  of  many  failures  in 
North  America  and  on  other  continents.  "If 
you  want  to  see  a  failed  rift  up  close  and  per- 
sonal, look  at  the  Triassic  Basin  that  con- 
tains Durham  and  the  Research  Triangle.  We 
are  living  on  top  of  a  fossil  rift  that  some  200 
million  years  ago  probably  had  lakes  just  like 


those  in  East  Africa." 

When  the  African  work  is  finished,  per- 
haps in  the  next  two  or  three  years,  Rosen- 
dahl  plans  to  take  Nyanja  to  Israel's  Dead  Sea 
and  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  both  prominent  rift- 
valley  examples.  He  also  talks  of  surveying  the 
Amazon  and  Orinoco  rivers  of  South  Ameri- 
ca and  the  high  Andes  lakes  of  Peru  and 
Chile. 

Rosendahl  expects  surveys  in  those  places 
to  flesh  out  what  he  is  learning  in  East  Africa, 
where  rifting  has  turned  out  to  be  a  far  more 
complex  process  than  first  thought.  Studies 
of  the  structures  beneath  lakes  Tanganyika 
and  Malawi,  for  example,  show  intense  rock 
folding  and  faulting.  "You  can  easily  go  in 
any  direction  at  the  northern  end  of  Tangan- 
yika and  find  a  major  fault  within  a  kilo- 
meter," says  Rosendahl,  who  discovered  a  few 
things  about  the  region's  seismic  as  well  as 
political  instability  in  1982:  An  earthquake 
sent  him  and  other  members  of  the  Duke 
party  dashing  out  of  their  hotel  to  safety. 

To  explain  the  mechanisms  of  rifting, 
Rosendahl  and  his  fellow  geophysicists  split 
into  two  camps.  Each  pushes  its  favorite 
theory. 

One  camp  attributes  rifting  to  subduction, 
an  integral  part  of  plate  tectonics.  Subduc- 
tion occurs  when  the  leading  edge  of  one  of 
the  twenty  giant  plates  that  make  up  the 
earth's  crust  plunges  beneath  the  trailing 
edge  of  another.  In  the  case  of  the  rift  valley, 
the  leading  edge  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula 
plate  is  sinking  beneath  the  Iranian  plate- 
just  as  if  the  edge  of  one  living  room  rug  is 
slipped  underneath  another  rug.  The  tec- 
tonic strain  manifests  itself  as  the  rift  valley, 
whose  eastern  wall  is  being  pulled  away  from 
the  rest  of  the  continent. 

The  other  camp,  to  which  Rosendahl  be- 
longs with  a  few  reservations,  holds  that  a 
rising  "hot  spot"  of  molten  rock  powers  crustal 
movement  in  the  area.  (Some  researchers 
attribute  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  the  gey- 
ser fields  in  Yellowstone  National  Park  to  hot 
spots.)  Rosendahl's  model,  which  varies  con- 
siderably from  the  textbook  explanation, 
builds  the  rift  valley  from  thermal  eddies 
flowing  off  the  main  plume  of  molten  rock. 
"The  eddies  appear  related  to  'keystone' 
cracks  in  the  crust  that  results  in  the  rift 
valley,"  he  says.  "Right  now,  it's  the  only  thing 
that  makes  sense." 

Such  mathematically  elegant  theories 
began  to  appeal  to  Rosendahl  while  he  was  a 
Jamestown,  New  York,  high  school  student 
in  the  early  1960s.  Like  Melville's  Ishmael, 
he  found  himself  attracted  to  the  watery 
parts  of  the  world  and  went  off  to  study 
marine  geology  at  the  University  of  Hawaii. 
("I  was  also  sick  and  tired  of  shoveling  snow.") 
He  had  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  in 
hand  by  1972,  then  returned  to  the  main- 
land for  doctoral  study  at  Scripps  Institution 
of  Oceanography  in  San  Diego. 


In  Africa,  getting  here  isn't 
always  half  the  fun.  Most 
of  the  time,  it's  no  fun  at 
all. 

Nyanja  usually  moves  from 
one  rift  lake  to  another  via  flat- 
bed trailer.  That  means  haul- 
ing an  11-ton  boat  over  primi- 
tive roads  for  1,000  miles  or 
more  at  an  average  speed  of 
20  miles  per  hour,  Bruce 
Rosendahl  says.  Heat,  dust, 
frequent  breakdowns,  and  the 
bureaucratic  "African  way  of 
doing  things"  rank  high  on 
the  frustration  index. 

Moreover,  Rosendahl  quick- 
ly discovered  at  the  outset  that 
fuel,  docking,  and  other 


support  services  on  the  lakes 
are  sparse.  He  sometimes 
blasts  out  his  own  launching 
slips  for  Nyanja— to  the 
immense  delight  of  the  lake 
people,  who  have  dubbed  him 
"Bwana  Boom"  (literally,  "the 
man  who  blows  holes  in 
water").  Photographs  suggest 
that  the  fireworks  are  spec- 
tacular: sequential  charges  of 
gelignite  hurl  huge  geysers  of 
water  and  mud  skyward, 
dwarfing  the  nearby  boat. 
Since  few  things  in  East 
Africa  seem  destined  to  go 
well  the  first  (or  even  second) 
time  around,  Rosendahl  con- 
cluded that  Murphy's  Law  was 


at  work.  Here  are  some  of 
Rosendahl's  Corollaries: 

•  All  bad  things  happen  at 
night,  especially  if  the  weather 
is  up; 

•  There  is  always  one  too 
few  backup  systems; 

•  The  manual  left  on  shore 
is  the  one  needed  now; 

•  When  you  get  the  manual, 
the  fine  print  will  explain  why 
you  can't  fix  the  problem; 

•  There  are  no  pleasant  sur- 
prises. If  you  doubt  it's  right, 
then  it's  not;  if  you  doubt  it 
will  work,  then  it  won't;  and 
when  you  think  the  repair  is 
temporary,  it  is. 


Increasingly  respected  by  his  colleagues  as 
a  rising  star  in  geophysics,  Rosendahl  looks 
back  on  the  four  years  between  1972  and 
1976  as  his  growing-up  time  in  science.  "I 
learned  how  to  write  grant  proposals.  One  of 
the  pragmatic  educational  experiences  is 
learning  how  to  obtain  money."  He  also  took 
advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  serve  on 
geophysical  cruises,  including  time  on  the 
old  Glomar  Challenger  deep-sea  drilling  ship 
as  co-chief  scientist.  As  a  result,  he  has 
logged  the  equivalent  of  two  years  at  sea. 

Rosendahl  came  to  Duke  in  1976  as  the 
geology  department's  first  geophysicist,  and 
has  remained,  he  likes  to  say,  because  the 
university  gives  him  plenty  of  freedom  to  do 
science  in  his  own  way.  That  means  avoiding 
"science-by-committee,"  the  mere  mention 
of  which  is  liable  to  unleash  a  torrent  of 
denunciation.  He  prefers  to  stand  or  fall  on 
his  own  decisions.  Says  graduate  student 
Carl  Burgess:  "He's  always  challenging  ac- 
cepted ideas  in  science,  and  just  about  every- 
thing else.  He  pushes  people  to  think,  to  do 


their  best."  Esquire  magazine  has  selected 
him  for  inclusion  in  its  year-end  issue  as  one 
of  America's  top  scientists  under  40,  a  nomi- 
nation that  came  from  former  Duke  Presi- 
dent Terry  Sanford. 

Rosendahl's  self-imposed  work  schedule  of 
sixteen-hour  days,  weeks  away  from  home  on 
the  African  project,  and  the  demands  of 
teaching,  would  militate  against  a  stable 
home  life  for  most  people.  Yet  he  and  wife 
Susan,  director  of  Durham  Academy  Pre- 
School,  have  an  arrangement  that's  worked 
for  fifteen  years:  She  runs  the  family,  which 
includes  son  Andrew  and  daughter  Tana,  in 
almost  every  detail. 

"Susan  knows  that  I  suffer  from  the  disease 
of  science,"  Rosendahl  says,  "and  that  I  don't 
view  anything  that  I  do  as  work.  I  am  con- 
tinually amazed  that  I  get  paid  for  something 
I  enjoy  so  much."  H 

Wilson,  associate  director  in  Duke's  news  service, 
wrote  this  story  on  special  assignment  for  Duke 
Magazine. 
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DUKE  PERSPECTIVES 


MODERN 

DANCE:  MADE 

IN  AMERICA 


BY  DAN  COX 


AMERICAN  DANCE  FESTIVAL 


EXPERIMENTATION  AND  INNOVATION 


The  festival  helped  change  the  course  of  dance  in 
America,  setting  the  stage  for  a  rebellious  art  form. 


A 


virtual  breeding  ground  for 
tomorrow's  internationally  ac- 
claimed modern  dancers,  the 
American  Dance  Festival  is  a 
success  story  retold  each  time  a  young  dance 
student  emerges  from  obscurity  to  artistic 
prominence. 

Paul  Taylor's  story  is  a  typical  example.  "In 
a  nutshell,  the  festival  has  been  a  kind  of 
Rosetta  Stone  in  my  pocket  throughout  my 
career,"  says  Taylor,  one  of  a  select  handful  of 
choreographers  whose  work  characterizes 
the  twentieth  century  movement  called 
modern  dance.  When  Taylor  first  came  to  the 
festival  in  1952,  he  was  an  innocuous,  brown- 
haired  22-year-old  from  Pennsylvania,  set- 
ting backstage  lights  at  night  so  he  could  pay 
for  dance  classes  during  the  day. 

"I  was  very  fortunate  that  first  summer,"  he 
recalls.  "Martha  Graham  saw  me  in  class  and 
gave  me  her  phone  number.  That  fall,  I  went 
to  New  York  and  took  classes  until  I  could 
join  her  company.  I  guess  that  was  really  the 
beginning."  By  the  early  1960s,  Taylor  and 
his  own  dance  company  were  guests  of  the 
festival,  creating  commissioned  works  such 
as  landmarks  "Aureole"  and  "Insects  and 
Heroes"  while  in  residence.  His  fame  grew 
through  national  and  world  tours  by  his  com- 
pany, interspersed  by  more  summers  at  the 


ADF.  In  1982,  he  was  awarded  the  $25,000 
Samuel  H.  Scripps-American  Dance  Festival 
award  for  lifetime  achievement  in  dance. 

There  have  been  many  ADF  success 
stories.  Such  modern  dance  standard-bearers 
as  Graham,  Merce  Cunningham,  Jose 
Limon,  Twyla  Tharp,  Erick  Hawkins,  Hanya 
Holm,  Doris  Humphrey,  and  Pauline  Koner 
were,  at  one  time  or  another,  part  of  the 
American  Dance  Festival.  "There's  hardly 
anybody  who  has  really  achieved  a  certain 
artistic  mark  who  has  not  been  at  the  festival 
in  their  early  years,"  says  Charles  Reinhart, 
director  of  the  festival  for  the  last  seventeen 
of  its  fifty-one  years.  "It's  the  kind  of  place 
where  mavericks  can  go  and  feel  comfortable." 

Located  on  Duke's  East  Campus,  the  fes- 
tival is  a  six-week  annual  extravaganza  of 
terpsichore,  for  conventional  and  maverick 
alike.  Each  summer,  almost  500  choreog- 
raphers, teachers,  dancers,  critics,  and  stu- 
dents come  from  around  the  world  to  bury 
themselves  in  lectures,  performances,  dis- 
cussions, creative  collaborations,  and  an 
overwhelming  number  of  dance  classes. 
They  eat,  sleep,  and  think  dance.  And  when 
they  aren't  doing  that,  they're  either  on  stage 
or  in  the  studio. 

"There  has  never  been  anything  like  it  any- 
where," New  York  Post  drama  and  dance  critic 
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In  performance  at  Duke:  Pilobolus  Dance  Theatre 


V 


Like  football  players  and 
basketball  pros,  dancers 
are  in  a  profession  that 
places  extreme  physical 
demands  on  the  body.  Injury, 
even  among  the  best  trained, 
is  not  uncommon. 

Up  until  the  last  decade  or 
so,  the  relationship  of  dancers 
to  doctors  was  often  one  of 
avoidance  and  even  mistrust. 
Most  doctors  had  little  knowl- 
edge of  the  training  and  per- 
formance demands  of  the 
dance  field.  And  dancers, 
when  they  could  afford  the 
price  of  medical  assistance, 
often  despaired  at  the  usual 
proffered  advice  to  stop 
dancing. 

With  the  growth  of  sports 
medicine  as  a  specialty,  doc 
tors  have  become  more  aware 
of  the  problems  athletes  face 
and  have  developed  more 
sophisticated  methods  of  re- 
habilitating the  injured.  And 
dancers,  as  athletes,  have  also 
benefited. 

This  union  of  the  arts  and 
the  sciences  is  exemplified  by 
the  American  Dance  Festival 


and  the  Duke  Medical  Cen- 
ter's joining  forces  for  annual 
dance  medicine  seminars.  In 
its  fifth  year,  the  program  has 
drawn  together  dancers,  dance 
teachers,  physicians,  and 
physical  therapists  for  several 
days  of  intense  dialogue  and 
demonstration. 

The  co-directors  are  Martha 
Myers,  dean  of  the  ADF,  and 
Robert  Bartlett,  professor  and 
chairman  of  the  medical  cen- 
ter's physical  therapy  depart- 
ment. It  was  Myers'  commit- 
ment to  improving  the  safety 
and  effectiveness  of  dance 
training  that  drew  Bartlett 
into  the  project,  he  says,  as 
well  as  the  personal  interests 
of  several  people  on  his  staff— 
some  current  or  former 
dancers.  "I  think  why  it's  ex- 
citing for  physical  therapists  to 
interact  with  dancers  is  that 
we're  all  talking  about  move- 
ment— to  analyze  what  hap- 
pens in  dance  allows  us  to 
know  more  about  what  move- 
rrent  is." 

Another  dance  enthusiast 
on  Bartlett 's  staff  is  Elia 


Villaneuva  A.M.  '69,  an  asso- 
ciate professor  of  physical 
therapy.  She  has  taught 
anatomy  and  kinesiology  for 
dancers  at  the  ADF  and  con- 
ducts research  projects  involv- 
ing dancers.  "1  need  some 
kind  of  outlet  where  I  can 
look  at  movement  expression 
at  its  finest,''  she  says,  "and 
that's  what  dance  has  done  for 
me."  Dancers'  injuries  provide 
a  special  challenge.  Most 
physical  therapy  work  with  the 
general  population  is  aimed  at 
restoring  normal  function, 
whereas,  she  explains,  dancers 
seek  maximal  function.  They 
work  toward  extreme  ranges 
of  capability  in  terms  of 
strength,  flexibility,  and 
control. 

Other  athletes  are  also 
catching  on  to  the  positive 
aspects  of  dance  training, 
Villanueva  says.  Several  col- 
leges now  enroll  their  football 
players  in  ballet  clases  to  help 
them  develop  better  coordina- 
tion and  perfect  their  motor 
skills. 


Clive  Barnes  wrote  in  1984.  "It  is  a  festival 
that  has  refused  to  be  simply  a  showcase— but 
always  a  laboratory.  It  has  created  as  much  as 
it  has  enhanced.  The  creation  alone  could 
put  a  dance  world  together." 

This  year's  season— which  ran  at  Duke  from 
June  12  to  July  20— featured  performances  by 
such  major  companies  as  Taylor's  troupe, 
Pilobolus,  David  Gordon/Pick  Up  Company, 
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Canada's  Robert  Desrosiers  Dance  Theatre, 
and  the  Nikolais  Dance  Theatre.  Nickolais' 
director,  Alwin  Nikolais,  received  this  year's 
Scripps-ADF  award.  Some  brought  new  work, 
while  others  created  original  dances  during 
their  residencies,  which  lasted  anywhere  from 
one  to  six  weeks.  Highlighting  the  season 
were  three  major  world  premieres,  seven 
young    choreographer    commissions,    two 


American  debuts,  and  one  major  revival. 

"It's  our  tradition  to  present  a  new  work  at 
the  ADF,"  says  Robby  Barnett,  a  founding 
member  and  director  of  Pilobolus.  "We  pre- 
miered 'Ciona  in  1973,  our  first  year,  and 
though  there  have  been  years  when  I  think 
we  haven't  premiered  works,  we've  done  it 
pretty  consistently." 

As  new  dancers  are  an  ADF  trademark, 
Reinhart  proudly  points  to  a  list  of  several 
hundred  works  premiered  on  ADF  stages 
since  its  inception  in  the  1930s.  A  cursory 
glance  yields  such  modem  dance  classics  as 
Taylor's  "Aureole,"  Hanya  Holm's  "Trend," 
Martha  Graham's  "Diversion  of  Angels,"  and 
last  year,  Merce  Cunningham's  "Doubles." 

"The  festival  has  always  had  two  goals," 
says  Reinhart.  "One  is  how  to  serve  the 
choreographers  to  help  them  create  their 
works.  The  second  is  to  get  those  dances  out 
to  the  public."  The  ADF  achieves  these 
goals,  in  part,  through  its  generous  commis- 
sions. Cunningham's  "Doubles"  was  created 
under  a  $40,000  commission.  Alwin  Niko- 
lais choreographed  a  new  work  this  year 
under  the  same  program. 

Just  as  important  as  the  major  works  are 
the  small  companies  and  emerging  chore- 
ographers that  the  festival  promotes.  Pilobo- 
lus' Barnett  remembers  his  company's  first 
commission  at  the  festival  as  a  bold  experi- 
ment on  Reinhart's  part.  Pilobolus  was  not 
well  known  but  had  piqued  some  interest 
through  its  acrobatic  weaving  together  of 
bodies.  Through  costumes,  lighting,  and  in- 
tricate body  positioning,  two  dancers  would 
form  the  illusion  of  being  one  entity,  a  tech- 
nique the  critics  were  quick  to  proclaim  as 
interesting  but  not  really  dance.  "He  was  cer- 
tainly taking  a  risk,"  Barnett  recalls. 

Now  touring  throughout  the  United 
States  and  the  world,  Pilobolus  is  considered 
one  of  the  few  original  choreographic  voices 
to  come  out  of  the  1970s.  It  is  one  of  many 
company  evolutions  that  Reinhart  and  his 
wife,  Stephanie,  the  ADFs  associate  direc- 
tor, have  watched  with  glee.  "You  find  great 
pleasure  in  having  Twyla  [Tharp]  at  the  fes- 
tival in  1969,  when  she  was  pretty  much  an 
unknown,"  Reinhart  says.  "Her  work  might 
have  consisted  of  a  two-step  around  a  wall, 
but  there  was  something  there.  And  Laura 
Dean,  we  had  in  1974  and  she  was  just 
spinning.  But  there  was  something  there. 
And  Pilobolus." 

Reinhart's  risk-taking  also  paid  off  for  New 
York  choreographer  and  filmmaker  Pooh 
Kaye,  who,  before  she  came  to  the  festival  in 
1984  as  part  of  the  Young  Choreographers 
and  Composers  Program,  was  accustomed  to 
"self-produced,  primitive  kinds  of  perform- 
ance" in  whatever  downtown  loft  space  she 
could  find.  "What  we  were  expected  to  do 
was  create  a  musical  piece  and  dance  by  the 
end  of  the  festival,"  Kaye  says  of  her  colla- 
boration   at    the    festival    with    composer 


Michael  Kosch.  "And  even  now,  I  guess  I 
really  don't  know  the  full  extent  of  the  good- 
ness of  it.  It  was  luxurious  for  someone  like 
me." 

Since  then,  Kaye  has  won  a  "Bessie"  Award 
(for  her  film  Sticks  on  the  Move)  given  by  the 
New  York  dance  community.  And  last  spring, 
she  was  awarded  a  Guggenheim  Foundation 
grant  to  develop  a  new  dance  vocabulary 
based  on  "natural  movement."  For  the  sum- 
mer, though,  she  and  her  four  dancers  were 
right  back  at  the  ADF,  working  on  a  new 
piece  with  Kosch.  "You  get  a  room,  a  free 
ticket  to  the  cafeteria,  and  studio  space,"  she 
says.  "I  don't  think  I've  ever  come  into  a  bet- 
ter situation  in  my  life." 

Though  the  commissions  and  chore- 
ographic development  are  important, 
Reinhart  doesn't  want  anyone  to  forget  that 
the  students  are,  in  the  final  analysis,  the 
heart  of  the  festival.  With  most  of  them  pay- 
ing for  room,  board,  and  tuition  through 
matching  scholarships  of  one  or  two  hundred 
dollars,  about  250  students  converge  on 
Durham  each  year;  and  there  are  always  more 
classes  in  ballet,  jazz,  t'ai  chi,  yoga,  and  vari- 
ous forms  of  modern  dance  than  they  can 
possibly  take. 

"We  set  it  up  so  there  is  so  much  going  on 
for  them  that  they  have  to  choose,"  Reinhart 
says.  "We  have  purposely  set  up  an  incredibly 
busy  six  weeks  for  them."  And  then  there  is 
the  informal  tone  of  the  place,  which  allows 
the  youngest  of  students  to  sit  down  with  the 
oldest  of  masters  just  to  talk.  "We'll  bring 
Hanya  Holm  down  for  a  week  to  talk  to  the 
students  and  hang  out  with  them.  Last  year, 
they  talked  to  Merce  [Cunningham],  and 
the  year  before,  Paul  [Taylor]." 

Taylor  says  that  when  he's  in  Durham— and 
can  get  a  break  from  rehearsals— he  loves  to 
spend  time  with  the  students.  "I  chat  with 
them,  sort  of  on  my  own  because  it's  impor- 
tant to  hear  what  they  have  to  say.  They  are 
the  future  dancers." 

Its  unflagging  support  of  young  dancers 
and  choreographers  notwithstanding,  the 
ADF  is  only  one  of  a  number  of  dance  festi- 
vals that  abound  in  the  United  States  each 
summer.  What  makes  it  unique  in  its  fifty- 
first  year  is  its  strict  devotion  to  the  modern 
movement.  Jacob's  Pillow  Summer  Dance 
Festival  in  Becket,  Massachusetts— the 
ADFs  elder  by  two  years  and  its  friendly 
rival— caters  to  ballet,  jazz,  and  tap  com- 
panies, in  addition  to  modern.  Reinhart  pre- 
fers to  keep  the  ADF  purely  modern  because 
he  considers  it  America's  indigenous  form  of 
dance.  "We  were  born  of  it,"  he  says.  "That's 
what  we  are.  And  that's  important.  We  are 
the  only  institution  outside  the  companies 
themselves  that  represents  the  art  form." 

A  phenomenon  that  started  in  the  earliest 
part  of  the  twentieth  century  with  such 
dancers  as  Isadora  Duncan  and  Ruth  St. 
Denis,  modern  dance  is,  in  fact,  of  Ameri- 
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can  birth,  but  its  roots  stretch  through  Euro- 
pean lineage.  Duncan's  wild,  bare-footed, 
and  occasionally  racy  solos,  which  brought 
the  police  as  often  as  they  did  customers, 
were  based  on,  among  other  things,  the  free- 
dom of  movement— a  direct  rebellion 
against  the  classically  structured  ballet 
vocabulary  and  restrictive  footwear. 

As  dance  evolved  through  such  chore- 
ographers as  Doris  Humphrey  and  Martha 
Graham,  the  emphasis  moved  from  rebel- 
lious shock  value  to  the  technical  problems 
of  balance,  breathing,  and  rhythm.  But 
modern  dance,  with  its  bent  feet,  flailing 
arms,  and  often  harsh  subject  matter,  was 
still  something  that  the  critics  and  public 
found  puzzling  at  best,  laughable  at  worst. 

In  1934,  Graham,  Humphrey,  and  fellow 
choreographer  Charles  Weidman  spent  a 
summer  in  Maine  at  Bennington  College 
teaching  classes  and  working  with  their 
inchoate  companies.  On  the  last  weekend,  a 
makeshift  concert  compiling  the  summer's 
studies  technically  became  the  first  Ameri- 
can Dance  Festival.  "It  was  the  beginning," 
says  Holm,  now  age  92  and  still  occasionally 
lecturing  and  teaching.  "Everything  that  was 
done  there  was  really  new.  Everything  was 
fresh.  And  things  happened  so  fast  that  by 
the  time  you  learned  something,  it  had  al- 
ready changed." 

Although  modern  dance  was  still  nowhere 
near  public  acceptance,  Holm  says  that  every- 
one at  the  festival  knew  a  revolution  was  in 
the  making.  "There  were  four  people  and 
they  all  had  something  to  say  for  the  coming 
era.  It  was  like  a  dance  family.  You  could  do 
something  where  you  didn't  have  to  say  every 
word,  where  people  understood  you  and  your 
work.  There  was  real  concentration." 

As  modern  dance  grew  through  the  semi- 
nal work  of  choreographers  such  as  Cunning- 
ham, Limon,  Koner,  Hawkins,  and  Sophie 
Maslow,  many  of  whom  began  as  ADF  stu- 
dents, the  festival  burgeoned  right  along 
with  it.  West  Coast  dancers  clamored  to 
bring  the  ADF  out  there  in  1939.  So,  for  one 


year  it  was  moved  from  Bennington  to  Mills 
College  in  California  (where  Cunningham, 
fresh  from  his  hometown  of  Central  ia, 
Washington,  spent  his  first  year  as  an  ADF 
student). 

After  World  War  II,  the  ADF  relocated  to 
Connecticut  College  in  New  London  be- 
cause the  original  Bennington  dance  space, 
an  armory,  had  been  taken  over  by  the  gov- 
ernment. By  the  Sixties  and  Seventies, 
dance  flourished  as  never  before.  Universi- 
ties were  funding  and  accrediting  dance  pro- 
grams. The  U.S.  State  Department  was  co- 
sponsoring  dance  tours  and  lectures  to  Third 
World  countries.  And  suddenly  domestic 
funding  was  the  rage.  The  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  and  various  state  arts  coun- 
cils were  pouring  money  into  dance. 

New  voices  included  Taylor,  Tharp, 
Nikolais,  Alvin  Ailey,  and  Meredith  Monk, 
as  well  as  a  whole  movement,  begun  at  New 
York's  Judson  Church,  called  post-modern- 
ism. David  Gordon/Pick  Up  Company, 
which  made  its  festival  debut  this  season,  is 
one  of  the  fruits  of  that  movement.  Still  dis- 
tinct from  ballet,  jazz,  and  tap,  modern  dance 
was  no  longer  a  rebellious  reaction  to  the  old 
ways,  but  it  had  become  an  umbrella  title  for 
a  plethora  of  styles  and  approaches.  Keenly, 
Reinhart  recognized  the  future  in  these  com- 
panies and  brought  them  to  the  festival  as 
quickly  as  he  could  find  them.  "We  would 
have  them  up  for  two-week  stays,"  he  says. 
"We  would  give  them  x  thousands  of  dollars 
and  rhey  would  come  and  teach  some  classes 
and  make  a  new  piece  and  perform  it." 

Connecticut  College  remained  the  festi- 
val's home  until  1977,  when  Reinhart  (who 
j  oined  as  director  in  1968)  and  Martha  Myers 
(ADF  dean),  because  of  spiraling  costs  and 
flagging  support,  moved  the  whole  festival  to 
Durham,  North  Carolina.  "When  the  word 
got  out  we  were  leaving  Connecticut,  it 
became  a  big  news  story,"  recalls  Reinhart. 
"The  wire  services  were  calling  every  day  for 
developments." 

Duke  was  one  of  some  fifty  sites  vying  for 
the  festival.  "Everybody  at  Duke  was  extreme- 
ly excited,"  Reinhart  says.  "When  they 
brought  us  down  they  had  a  big  party  for  us. 
I  figured  that  if  all  the  people  there  bought 
two  subscriptions,  we  were  all  right.  There 
were  almost  400  people  at  the,,party,  and  the 
most  subscribers  we  ever  had  in  Connecticut 
was  forty-three."  Though  the  festival  pays 
Duke  rent— about  $40,000  for  room  and 
board— Reinhart  says  it's  still  more  profitable 
in  its  newer  setting  than  at  Connecticut 
College,  primarily  because  a  large  modern 
dance  audience  that  never  existed  in  Con- 
necticut has  developed  in  Durham.  Atten- 
dance figures  are  in  the  80  percent  range,  a 
high  figure  for  any  dance  concert.  The  fes- 
tival's budget  for  the  1985  season  was  $1.2 
million,  and  $1.5  million  last  year  for  its 
fiftieth  anniversary. 
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"They  love  us  here,"  Reinhart  says.  "We  get 
wonderful  support,  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  people  who  buy  tickets  from  five  dollars 
up,  who  buy  subscriptions,  and  who  volun- 
teer for  us.  There  is  a  real  spirit  in  the  com- 
munity, and  I  think  we  have  a  mutual  pride 
in  each  other."  The  1985  season  was  dedi- 
cated to  former  Duke  President  Terry  San- 
ford,  who  was  a  key  force  behind  the  effort  to 
bring  the  festival  to  Duke.  Sanford  is  also  on 
the  ADFs  board  of  directors. 

Perhaps  the  only  drawback  to  the  modern 
dance  boom  of  the  last  two  decades,  Rein- 
hart  says,  is  the  immense  pressure  it's  heaped 
on  young  choreographers  today.  As  corporate 
and  institutional  funding  becomes  more 
readily  available,  young  choreographers 
jockey  among  themselves  to  earn  it,  and  the 
ensuing  exposure  can  be  detrimental.  "The 
spotlight  is  there  and  the  name  gets  around 
much  quicker,"  Reinhart  says,  "and  chore- 
ographers have  a  quick  little  blossom  and 
then  they  are  gone." 

Paul  Taylor  agrees,  but  adds  that  the  festi- 
val itself  is  partly  to  blame  in  that  its  very 
name  attaches  a  heady  significance  that 
wasn't  there  in  the  past.  "Before,  the  festival 
focused  on  training  dancers.  You'd  go  there 
to  learn  how  to  dance.  Now,  that's  just  a  part 
of  it,  and  I'm  not  sure  whether  it's  bad  or 
good." 


The  festival  tries  to  curb  that  problem 
through  an  informal  rule  never  to  take  chore- 
ography students  without  at  least  three  years 
of  work  behind  them.  As  for  the  pressure, 
Reinhart  gives  them  a  guarantee.  "If  they're 
doing  a  two-step  and  we  think  that's  interest- 
ing even  though  our  audience  doesn't,  we'll 
keep  them.  We  make  a  commitment  for  three 
years,  and  we  stick  with  it.  So  the  artists  know 
that  they  can  depend  on  that.  They  don't 
have  to  worry  about  doing  a  two-step  and  not 
being  liked." 

Currently,  Reinhart  is  negotiating  for  a 
downtown  Durham  building  to  keep  the 
festival  going  year-round.  A  New  York  office 
already  handles  various  off-season  projects 
like  the  Technical  Assistance  Project,  which 
offers  job  referrals,  consultations,  and  a 
source  of  equipment  for  dancers  and  com- 
panies. Other  plans  call  for  an  ADF  in  France 
in  1986  and  national  distribution  of  ADF 
television  productions. 

Much  of  this  is  dependent,  however,  on 
strong  after  effects  of  a  dance  boom  that  is 
now  waning.  Many  critics  and  dancers  of  the 
old  school  are  saying  modern  dance  is  at  a 
standstill.  "There  are  so  many  different 
streams,  different  options,"  says  Hanya 
Holm.  "When  we  began,  there  was  nothing. 
We  had  to  work  from  the  bottom.  The  floor 
had  to  be  made.  Now,  you  see  lots  of  people 


start  with  a  roof  and  sometimes  they  don't 
even  get  to  the  bottom.  There  are  no  funda- 
mentals taught,  just  showmanship.  The  rest 
is  not  there." 

Reinhart  thinks  it  will  pick  up,  though, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  decade  there  will  be 
several  choreographers  representing  the 
Eighties.  "Not  that  I  would  want  to  put  a 
curse  on  them  by  naming  them,"  he  adds. 
"But  I  think  time  will  tell.  Let's  give  them  a 
few  more  years." 

Marleen  Pennison,  a  34-year-old  New  York 
choreographer,  might  j  ust  be  one.  First  at  the 
festival  in  1980  as  an  "emerging  choreogra- 
pher," Pennison  has  two  works  in  her  four- 
member  company's  repertoire  courtesy  of  the 
festival.  She  also  met  her  company  manager 
and  her  New  York  press  agent  through  the 
network  of  dance  professionals  there.  After 
three  ADF  summers  and  a  critically  success- 
ful New  York  season  this  spring,  Pennison  is 
being  spoken  of  admiringly  around  New  York 
dance  circles. 

"That  first  commission  put  my  company  on 
a  whole  different  level,"  she  says.  "It's  not  as 
though  I  wouldn't  be  working  if  I  hadn't  done 
the  festival  or  been  commissioned.  But  it  sure 
would  have  been  a  helluva  lot  harder."      H 

Dan  Cox  is  an  associate  editor  of  Dance  Magazine. 


RECORDS 


For  the  class  returning  for  its  25th  re- 
union June  6-9,  records  were  made  to 
be  broken.  Though  their  attendance 
was  down  about  10  percent  from  last  year's 
25th,  those  returning  from  the  Class  of  '60 
still  beat  out  the  other  classes  for  a  record 
200.  And  their  class  gift  was  a  benchmark: 
$100,470  for  the  Annual  Fund,  an  all-time 
record  for  a  single  year. 

The  oldest  class  present,  1929,  also  set  a 
precedent,  raising  $14,000  towand  the  Alumni 
Endowed  Scholarship  in  memory  of  class- 
mate and  longtime  alumni  affairs  administra- 
tor Charles  A.  Dukes. 

Approximately  1,000  alumni,  spouses,  and 
their  children  attended  the  rain-threatened 
weekend,  which  began  Thursday  evening 
with  a  thunderstorm  that  sent  early  arrivals 
scurrying  under  tents  set  up  on  the  quad  in 
front  of  Allen  Building.  Evening  rain  caused 
Friday  morning's  tennis  tournament  to  be 
called  on  account  of  wet  courts,  but  the  golf 
tournament  played  on  through.  Forty  ran  in 
the  Fun  Run  Saturday  morning,  and  by  mid- 
day the  weather  had  cleared.  The  Alumni 
Picnic  on  East  Campus  went  on  as  planned, 
to  the  relief  of  the  approximately  700  who 
attended. 

Another  popular  event  was  a  bus  trip  to 
the  Primate  Center,  where  nearly  150  toured 
the  facilities.  Geologist  Orrin  Pilkey  on 
"Development  and  the  Erosion  of  our  Coast- 
lines" attracted  approximately  400  to  Rey- 
nolds Theater,  where  they  remained  for  the 
General  Alumni  Association  meeting  which 
featured  Terry  Sanford's  last  major  speech  as 
Duke  president. 

Sanford  received  a  standing  ovation  as  he 
took  the  podium.  He  said  he  leaves  a  univer- 
sity "standing  on  high  ground  looking  out  on 
broad  vistas  of  untold  opportunities."  But  in 
that  progress,  he  said,  Duke  will  not  change 
its  soul  or  spirit  and  will  not  follow  the  lead 
of  any  other  university.  "Duke  is  unique  and 
intends  to  remain  unique." 

At  the  end  of  his  speech,  Sanford  received 
a  second  standing  ovation.  "Thank  you  for 
transforming  Duke  from  an  outstanding  edu- 
cational institution  to  one  world-renowned 
with  heart  and  soul  and  spirit  and  excel- 


Picnic  on  East:  tales  retold 

lence,"  said  Parkie  Adams  Blaylock  '53,  in- 
coming president  of  the  General  Alumni 
Association. 

The  weekend  was  capped  with  a  special 
worship  service  in  the  chapel  with  Barney  L. 
Jones  '41,  Ph.D.  '58  as  guest  preacher.  The 
service  celebrated  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  chapel's  dedication.  Afterward,  Duke's 
Half  Century  Club  held  its  annual  luncheon 
and  inducted  the  Class  of  1935  into  its  ranks. 

The  classes  of  '75  and  '80  will  hold  their 
reunions  this  fall,  November  1-3,  during 
Homecoming.  For  information,  contact 
Mike  Woodard  '81,  reunion  coordinator,  614 
Chapel  Drive,  Durham,  N.C.  27706,  or  call 
collect  (919)  684-5114  in  North  Carolina,  or 
(800)  FOR-DUKE,  toll  free  outside  North 
Carolina. 


OUTSTANDING 
SERVICE 
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t  its  June  meetings,  the  GAA 
board  of  directors  and  the  Annual 
Fund  executive  committee  ap- 
proved a  list  of  recipients  of  the  1984-85 
Charles  A.  Dukes  Awards  for  outstanding 
volunteer  service  to  the  university. 

Named  in  honor  of  Dukes  '29,  the  awards 
were  established  in  1983  by  the  GAA  board 
and  the  executive  committee  of  the  Annual 
Fund.  Dukes'  service  to  Duke  spanned  fifty- 
five  years,  from  advertising  manager  of  the 
Duke  Alumni  Register  in  1929,  alumni  affairs 
director  in  1946,  to  assistant  vice  president 
before  he  retired  in  1967.  He  continued  as  a 
consultant  to  Duke  until  his  death  in  Decem- 
ber 1984. 

This  year's  award  winners  named  by  the 
GAA  are:  Henry  M.  Beck  Jr.  '73  of  Hartford, 
president  of  Duke's  Northern  Connecticut 
Club  and  member  of  the  Capital  Campaign 
for  the  Arts  and  Sciences'  Hartford  steering 
committee;  Charlie  Chewning  '57  of  Raleigh, 
immediate  past  president  of  the  GAA  and  a 
past  president  of  Wake  County's  alumni 
club;  Clay  S.  Felker  '51  of  New  York  City, 
chairman  of  Duke  Magazine's  Editorial  Ad- 
visory Board;  F.  Owen  Fitzgerald  Jr.  B.Div. 
'54  of  Burlington,  North  Carolina,  former 
GAA  vice  president,  chairman  of  its  Distin- 
guished Alumni  Award  Committee,  and  a 
past  president  of  the  Divinity  School 
Alumni  Association; 

Emile  L.  Gebel  '58,  M.D.  '62  of  Shelby, 
North  Carolina,  a  past  president  of  the  Duke 
Medical  Alumni  Association,  of  the  Duke 
Medical  Alumni  Council,  and  of  the  Davi- 
son Club,  and  past  national  chairman  of  the 
Annual  Fund;  Harry  L.  Nolan  Jr.  '64  of  At- 
lanta, former  president  of  Duke's  Metropoli- 
tan Alumni  Association  in  New  York  and  a 
member  of  the  Atlanta  Alumni  Club's  ex- 
ecutive committee;  Alan  E.  Rimer  B.S.C.E. 
'64  of  Chapel  Hill,  twice  president  of  the 
Engineering  Alumni  Council,  a  member  of 
the  Engineering  Dean's  Council  and  the 
GAA's  Distinguished  Undergraduate  Teach- 
ing Award  Committee,  and  class  reunion 
chairman  for  his  20th  reunion;  and  Elizabeth 
Becker  Taylor  '49,  past  chair  of  the  Standing 
Committee  on  Alumni  Admissions  Advi- 
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sory  Committees  and  Alumni  Endowed 
Scholarships,  former  chair  of  Chicago's 
AAAC,  and  current  chair  for  the  Vero  Beach 
AAAC. 

The  Annual  Fund's  list  of  award  winners 
includes  the  first  non-alumnus  to  be  honored. 
He's  John  P.  Bent  Jr.  of  Short  Hills,  New 
Jersey,  chairman  of  the  Parents'  Committee. 
Other  winners  are:  Jim  Barton  B.S.M.E.  '60 
of  New  Canaan,  Connecticut,  engineering 
school  class  agent;  Susan  Parker  Bishopric 
'50  of  Eden,  North  Carolina,  class  agent  for 
her  35th  reunion  drive;  Roy  S.  Bredder  '65  of 
Annandale,  Virginia,  chairman  of  his  20th 
reunion  drive;  Werner  C.  Brown  '42  of  Green- 
ville, Delaware,  Annual  Fund  class  chairman; 

William  M.  Eagles  '40,  M.D.  '44  of  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  national  chairman  of  the 
medical  school's  Annual  Fund,  former  class 
gift  chairman  and  GAA  board  member;  Gus 
Franklin  70  of  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  class 
chairman  and  class  agent  for  his  15th  reunion 
drive;  Cookie  Anspach  Kohn  '60  of  High- 
land Park,  Illinois,  class  gift  chair  for  her 
25th  reunion  drive;  Edward  J.  Landau  '51  of 
New  York  City,  class  agent,  chairman  of  the 
William  Preston  Few  Association,  longtime 
member  and  former  chairman  of  the  Annual 
Fund  executive  committee. 


This  June's  Alumni  Weekend  was  the 
last  summer  reunion,  as  the  result  of  a 
decision  made  at  the  June  7  meeting 
of  the  General  Alumni  Association's  board 
of  directors.  With  a  few  dissenting,  board 
members  voted  to  move  class  reunions  from 
the  second  week  in  June  to  three  football 
weekends,  including  Homecoming,  begin- 
ning in  fall  1986.  Over  the  three  weekends, 
classes  will  return  in  clusters  of  three. 

Other  changes  included  the  rescheduling 
of  reunions  for  the  50th  class  and  for  the  Half 
Century  Club,  alumni  who  graduated  more 
than  fifty  years  ago,  to  commencement  week- 
end. Recognition  and  participation  by  both 
groups  will  become  a  part  of  the  May  gradua- 
tion ceremonies. 

Alumni  Weekend  was  held  during  com- 
mencement until  1969,  when  it  was  moved 
to  the  week  after  commencement.  Even  with 
the  later  change  in  the  academic  schedule 
that  moved  graduation  to  early  May,  reunions 
remained  a  summer  activity.  Several  studies 
since  that  time  showed  that  alumni  preferred 
fall  reunions.  However,  local  accommoda- 
tions could  not  meet  the  demand  for  reunion 
housing  and  dormitory  space  was  not  avail- 
able for  returning  alumni  during  the  school 
term. 

A  recent  study  conducted  by  Mike  Wood- 
ard  '81  reevaluated  hotel  space  in  the  area  and 
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determined  that  it  could  handle  the  influx  of 
alumni  back  for  fall  reunions.  Woodard, 
formerly  an  admissions  counselor  in  the  ad- 
missions office,  was  recently  named  Alumni 
Affairs'  assistant  director  in  charge  of  class 
activities.  He  will  oversee  the  transition  and 
coordinate  all  reunion  activities. 

"We've  been  experimenting  with  fall  re- 
unions for  the  fifth  and  tenth  reunion  classes 
for  the  past  two  years,"  Woodard  says,  "and 
have  discovered  that  the  percentage  of  parti- 
cipation is  higher— approximately  40  to  60 
percent  higher— in  those  classes  meeting  in 
the  fall  than  in  the  summer." 

Campus  activity  was  another  reason  cited 
for  having  reunions  during  the  school  term. 
Summer  reunions,  alumni  leaders  have 
pointed  out,  take  place  on  a  campus  devoid  of 
classes,  students,  and  most  of  the  faculty.  "We 
would  prefer,"  one  board  member  said,  "to  re- 
turn to  the  hallowed,  rather  than  the  hol- 
lowed, halls  of  ivy." 

Opposition  to  the  change  centered  on  the 
presumed  loss  of  camaraderie  if  reunion 
classes  were  housed  off  campus  instead  of 
together  in  dormitories.  An  amendment  was 
proposed  to  have  Alumni  Weekend  coincide 
with  Homecoming  Weekend,  but  was  de- 
feated when  discussion  of  the  housing  report 
showed  that  local  accommodations  and  cam- 
pus services  could  not  handle  the  logistics  of 
an  already  congested  weekend. 

In  other  business,  the  board  elected  a  new 
president  and  president-elect  for  1985-86. 
Both  candidates  were  proposed  by  the  board's 
nominating  committee.  Parkie  Adams  Blay- 
lock'53  succeeds  Charlie  Chewning  Jr.  '57  as 


president.  Tony  Bosworth  '58  was  elected 
president-elect. 

Blaylock,  who  lives  in  Bethesda,  Mary- 
land, has  been  an  at-large  representative, 
serving  on  the  Reunion  Attendance  Com- 
mittee and  on  the  Alumni  Admissions  Ad- 
visory Committee  (AAAC),  which  she 
chaired  for  three  years.  Bosworth,  from 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  is  the  business  man- 
ager for  Du  Pont's  Corian  Building  Products. 
An  active  member  of  the  AAAC,  he  is  a  past 
president  of  the  Duke  Club  of  Wilmington 
and  serves  on  its  executive  committee. 


GIVING  AND 
RECEIVING 

Success  breeds  success:  For  its  venera- 
ble record  in  alumni  giving,  Duke 
has  earned  a  first-place  ranking  in  a 
competition  sponsored  by  the  Council  for 
Advancement  and  Support  of  Education 
(CASE)  and  the  U.S.  Steel  Foundation. 

Established  in  1959  by  the  U.S.  Steel 
Foundation  and  administered  by  CASE,  the 
awards  program  recognizes  the  four-year 
record  of  sustained  performance  in  alumni 
giving  to  the  Annual  Fund.  In  1980-81, 
alumni  giving  to  Duke's  Annual  Fund  totaled 
$1,638,717;  in  1983-84,  the  total  came  to 
$2,513,994.  The  number  of  alumni  contri- 
butors has  also  risen  over  the  period,  from 
21.7  to  30.5  percent  of  the  alumni  body.  For 
1984-85,  the  annual  giving  staff  is  projecting 
a  participation  rate  of  32  percent— and  ex- 


pects  to  exceed  its  dollar  goal  of  $4.2  million. 

According  to  N.  Allison  Haltom  72,  dir- 
ector of  annual  giving,  the  success  has  come 
from  concentration  in  three  areas:  telethons, 
gift  clubs,  and  reunion  giving. 

Duke  held  its  first  telethon  in  1981,  raising 
just  under  $100,000  in  two  weeks  of  calling. 
In  1983-84,  the  telethon  produced  $874,109 
from  11,109  alumni.  Gift  clubs  at  Duke  date 
back  to  1965,  when  the  university  launched 
a  $l,000-givers  club;  gift  clubs  recognizing 
contributors  at  the  $5,000  level,  and  at  the 
$100,  $300,  and  $500  levels,  have  followed 
more  recently.  The  annual  giving  staff  ex- 
pects the  total  gift  club  program  in  1984-85 
to  bring  in  about  half  of  the  Annual  Fund 
revenues.  Reunion  gifts  have  also  had  drama- 
tic effects  on  giving:  In  1983-84,  40  percent 
of  the  alumni  in  the  eleven  reunion  classes 
contributed  a  total  of  $577, 442,  a  48  percent 
increase  over  the  previous  year's  results. 
Haltom  believes  the  upward  trend  will  con- 
tinue, saying,  "The  reunion  gift  program  has 
now  established  a  tradition,  and  class  com- 
petition to  achieve  high  dollar  and  partici- 
pation goals  is  stimulating  the  growth  of  the 
entire  Annual  Fund." 

As  a  first-place  winner  for  sustained  per- 
formance, Duke  received  a  $1,000  grant  from 
the  U.S.  Steel  Foundation,  a  mobius-strip 
sculpture,  and  an  award  certificate  at  the 
CASE  Annual  Assembly  in  July. 


CELEBRATING  DUKE 
IN  D.C. 


Capital  idea:  Sanjord  and  Rebecca  Weathers  Dukes  '56 
lead  the  throng  in  song 


Washington  alumni,  students, 
parents,  and  friends  honored 
President  Terry  Sanford  and 
Margaret  Rose  Sanford  in  April  at  one  of  the 
largest  off-campus  Duke  gatherings. 

Special  guests  were  H.  Keith  H.  Brodie, 
then  chancellor  and  now  president,  and 
Brenda  Brodie.  They  joined  nearly  650  in- 
vited guests  at  the  Grand  Ballroom  of  the 
J.W.  Marriott  Hotel  for  a  reception,  dinner, 
and  dance. 

The  advisory  committee  for  the  event, 
headed  by  Parkie  Adams  Blaylock  '53,  com- 
mented in  the  printed  program:  "In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  the  Duke  presence  has  contri- 
buted greatly  to  the  private  sector  and  to  our 
largest  industry,  the  federal  government,  as 
reflected  in  cabinet  officers,  ambassadors, 
legislators,  and  judges." 

Charlie  P.  Rose  '64,  J.D.  '68,  CBS  News 
anchor,  was  master  of  ceremonies.  In  addi- 
tion to  Sanford,  speakers  included  Elizabeth 
Hanford  Dole  '58,  U.S.  secretary  of  transpor- 
tation; Juanita  Kreps  A.M.  '44,  Ph.D.  '48, 
former  U.S.  secretary  of  commerce  and  Duke 
vice  president  emerita;  and  Joel  Fleishman, 
Duke  vice  chancellor  and  chairman  of  the 
Capital  Campaign  for  the  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences. Dole  is  national  co-chair  and  Kreps  is 
on  the  steering  committee  for  the  capital 
campaign. 


CLASS 
NOTES 


Write:  Class  Notes  Editor,  Alumni  Affairs, 
Duke  University,  614  Chapel  Dr.,  Durham,  N.C. 
27706 


News  of  alumni  who  have  received  grad- 
uate or  professional  degrees  but  did  not 
attend  Duke  as  undergraduates  appears 
under  the  year  in  which  the  advanced 
degree  was  awarded.  Otherwise  the  year 
designates  the  person's  undergraduate 
class. 


30s  &  40s 


Paul  Graham  Trueblood  A.M.  '30,  Ph.D.  '35, 
who  headed  the  English  department  for  15  years,  has 
been  named  a  professor  emeritus  of  English  at 
Willamette  University  in  Salem,  Ore.  He  received  the 
honorary  degree  Doctor  of  Letters  from  Willamette  in 
May  1984.  The  author  of  three  hooks  on  Lord  Byron, 
he  is  a  founding  and  current  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  American  Byron  Society.  He  was  the 
first  American  to  address  the  Byron  Society  in  the 
House  of  Lords. 

George  E.  Patterson  Jr.  '37  represented  Duke 
in  April  at  the  inauguration  of  the  president  of 
Armstrong  State  College  in  Savannah,  Ga. 

Edwin  D.  Rogers  '37  is  the  medical  director  of 
the  chemical  dependency  unit  (drugs  and  alcohol)  at 
Charter  Rivers  Hospital  in  Columbia,  SC. 


Paul  F.  Derr  '38,  A.M.  '39,  Ph.D.  '41  represented 
Duke  in  April  at  the  inauguration  of  the  president  of 
Olassboro  State  College  in  New  Jersey. 

Leroy  Eakin  Jr.  '38  is  listed  in  Who's  Who  in  the 
South  and  Southwest  and  Who's  Who  in  America.  He 
lives  in  McLean,  Va. 

Mary  Anne  Heyward  Ferguson  '38,  A.M.  '40 
retired  as  professor  and  chair  of  the  English  depart- 
ment at  the  University  of  Massachusetts,  Boston,  in 
May.  She  will  be  a  visiting  research  scholar  next  year 
at  the  Wellesley  College  Center  for  Research  on 
Women. 

John  A.  Forlines  '39  received  the  Association  of 
Community  College  Trustees  Southern  Region 
Trustee  Award  for  1985.  He  is  the  chairman  of  the 
State  Board  of  Community  Colleges  and  a  member  of 
Duke's  board  of  trustees.  The  former  president  of 
Duke's  General  Alumni  Association  is  chairman  and 
president  of  the  Bank  of  Granite,  Granite  Falls,  N.C. 

Francis  Lee  '39  retired  after  more  than  40  years  as 
a  surgeon  at  Union  Memorial  Hospital  in  Monroe, 
N.C. 

George  D.  Hovey  J.D.  '40  represented  Duke  in 
March  at  the  inauguration  of  the  president  of  Lenoir- 
Rhyne  College  in  Hickory,  N.C. 

William  A.  Leathers  '40  retired  as  the  manager 
of  the  Durham  County  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control 
Board. 

John  E.  Ryan  '40  is  a  marketing  representative  for 
Henkels  &  McCoy,  Inc.,  a  telecommunications  firm 
in  Wayne,  Pa. 


J.  Clement  Walker  '41,  B.Div.  '43  is  pastor  of 
Harvey  Memorial  Community  Church  at  Bradenton 
Beach  in  Bradenton,  Fla. 

John  Winkin  '41  received  a  Duke  Alumni  Award 
from  the  General  Alumni  Association  for  "distin- 
guished service  in  furthering  the  humanitarian  and 
educational  objectives  of  the  association  and  the  uni- 
versity." He  is  the  baseball  coach  at  the  University  of 
Maine  at  Orono. 

William  T.  Lineberry  Jr.  '42  is  working  in  the 
Industrial  Medical  and  After  Hours  Department  of 
the  Gallatin  Medical  Clinic  in  Downey,  Calif.  He  is 
planning  to  retire  in  October.  He  lives  in  Fullerton, 
Calif. 

Charles  R.  McAdams  Jr.  '42  is  a  general  sur- 
geon at  the  Hawthorne  Medical  Center  in  Charlotte, 
N.C,  where  he  lives  with  his  wife,  Bette  Jane.  An 
instrument-rated  pilot,  he  lists  flying  the  Cherokee 
Arrow  III  and  blacksmithing  as  his  hobbies. 

Harvey  R.  Bullock  Jr.  '43  is  a  creative  consultant 
for  Hanna-Barbera  Productions  in  North  Hollywood, 
Calif.  He  conducted  a  guest  seminar  on  comedy 
scriptwriting  for  the  Detroit  Producer's  Association  in 
October.  He  lives  in  South  Laguna,  Calif. 

Albert  W.  Dunn  '43  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co.  He  lives  in 
Hilton  Head,  S.C.,  with  his  wife,  Jane.  They  have 
three  children. 

R.  Harris  Kesler  B.Div.  '43  retired  in  June  1984 
after  40  years  as  minister  with  the  Virginia  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  Methodist  Church.  He  lives  in 
Ashland,  Va. 


Income  for 
Child's  College  Expenses 
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Duke  Receives 

■ 

■ 

Year  6 
$50,000 

Year  5 
$4,500 

Child's  Total  Income 
$22,500 


You 

can  provide 

income  to  your  child 

or  grandchild  for  college  expenses  while 

making  a  gift  to  Duke. 


If  you  establish  a  five  year  Unitrust  with 
$50,000  in  principal  and  an  annual  income 
payment  of  9%  to  your  child  or  grandchild  for 
college  expenses,  you  will  receive  an  immediate 
income  tax  deduction  of  approximately  $  3 1 ,200 
which  results  in  a  tax  savings  of  $15,600  (assuming 
a  50  percent  Federal  income  tax  bracket).  The 
$4,500  per  year  (9%  of  $  50,000)  goes  directly  to 
the  child  at  essentially  no  tax  to  them. 


Without  the  trust,  you  must  earn  $45,000 
($9,000  for  5  years)  to  provide  $22,500  (the 
$4,500  annual  income)  for  the  child.  Under  the 
trust  arrangement  it  costs  you  only  $34,400 
($50,000  in  trust  less  the  $15,600  tax  savings)  to 
generate  the  same  $22, 500  for  the  child  during  the 
five  years  of  the  trust. 


To  learn  more  about  this  tax-wise  plan,  please  call 
or  write: 

Michael  R.  Potter 
Director  of  Planned  Giving 
2127  Campus  Drive 
Duke  University 
Durham,  N.C.  27706 
(919)684-5347 
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Martha  Nicholson  Henry  '45  earned  a  Ph.D.  in 
French  from  UNC-Chapel  Hill  in  1981  and  teaches  at 
La  Grange  College  in  Georgia.  During  the  summers, 
she  and  her  husband,  Milton,  live  in  Linville,  N.C., 
where  he  is  a  real  estate  broker.  For  the  past  two  sum- 
mers, she  has  taken  a  group  of  her  students  to  France. 

John  J.  Geler  B.S.E.  '46  is  the  training  coordina- 
tor for  the  management  services  division  of  Eastman 
Kodak  Co.  in  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Margaret  Adams  Harris  '46  represented  Duke 
in  April  at  the  inauguration  of  the  president  of 
Greensboro  College. 

A.  Jackson  Applegate  '47  retired  from  IBM  in 
May  1984  after  37  years  of  service.  He  lives  in  Wayne, 
N.J. 

Hubert  K.  Clark  B.S.E.  '47  retired  from  NASA's 
Langley  Research  Center  in  March  after  37  years  of 
service.  He  was  assistant  director  for  systems  engineer- 
ing and  operations.  He  lives  in  Newport  News,  Va. 

John  Johnson  McMillan  A.M.  '48,  Ph.D.  '51 
retired  from  his  position  as  director  of  the  clinical 
psychology  internship  program  at  George  Washington 
University  Medical  Center. 

John  H.  Bridge  '49  is  in  the  air  conditioning  busi- 
ness with  his  two  sons  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Richard  D.  Davis  '49  retired  from  Orange  County. 
Fla.,  as  auditor  in  March  1984.  He  is  now  traveling 
and  pursuing  his  hobbies. 


William  B.  Buckley  '50  retired  in  April  1984  from 
the  Prudential  Insurance  Co.  of  America. 

Fred  A.  McNeer  Jr.  '50  is  a  senior  vice  president 
in  NCNB  National  Bank's  real  estate  lending  division 
in  Charlotte,  N.C 

Norma  Martin  Campbell  '51  works  for  the  New 
Jersey  Pinelands  Commission.  She  lives  in  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  with  her  husband,  Arthut  S.  Milner. 

William  S.  Mauney  '51  was  promoted  to  manager 
of  personal  lines  with  the  casualty-property  depart- 
ment of  The  Travelers  Companies  in  Atlanta,  Ga., 
where  he  lives  with  his  wife,  Sally  Brown 
Mauney '53. 

Oonal  M.  Squires  M.Div.  '51  was  awarded  the 
Silver  Beaver  Award  by  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
and  the  "Superlative  Citizens  Award"  by  the  Marion 
County  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  lives  in  Fairmont, 
WVa. 

Howard  E.  Barwick  '52  practices  aviation  and 
other  trial  litigation  with  his  law  firm  Barwick  & 
Dillian  in  Miami  Shores,  Fla.  He  and  his  wife,  Bette, 
have  four  daughters. 

James  Sidney  Lock  M.Div.  '52  received  his 
doctorate  in  ministry  from  Drew  University  in  May 
1984.  His  project  title  was  "Married  and  Single  Role 
Models— an  Intergenerational  Experience  for  Youth." 

Robert  C.  Wagner  '52,  LL.B.  '57  is  deputy  clerk 
of  the  Superior  Court  in  Trenton,  N.J.  His  daughter, 
Kathy,  graduated  from  Duke  in  December. 

William  P.  Beauchef  '53  is  a  sales  representative 
in  the  Southeast  for  the  Nortech  division  of  Northern 
Petrochemical  Co.  He  lives  in  Atlanta. 

Cecil  E.  Spearman  Jr.  '53  is  the  owner  of  Spear- 
man Industries,  which  operates  two  tennis  clubs  and 
one  health  club.  He  lives  in  Palos  Verdes  Estates, 
Calif.,  with  his  wife,  Jean,  and  three  sons. 


WORD  PLAY 


ere's  an  easy 
clue:  It's  two 
words,  a  total  of 
fifteen  letters,  referring 
to  an  arrangement  of 
numbered  squares  to 
be  filled  with  words 
running  both  across 
and  down  in  answer  to 
correspondingly  num- 
bered clues.  It  is,  of 
course,  a  crossword 
puzzle.  And  it's  brought 
at  least  a  bit  of  fame  to 
William  Canine  '44. 
On  a  wartime  "ac- 
celerated track"  at 
Duke,  Canine  gradu- 
ated as  an  English 
major.  After  serv- 
ing in  the 
Marine  Corps, 
he  returned  to 
campus  to 
teach  English. 
For  a  few 
years  in  the 
late  Fifties, 
he  held  on 
to  a  farm 
near 
Pitts  boro 
—  a  per- 
fect 
atmo- 
sphere, 
he 

thought, 
to  engage 
in  one  of  his  early 
passions,  writing 
It  was  no  easy 
way  to  make  a 
living,  though, 
and  Canine  treked 
back  to  campus  in 
I960  as  an  alumni- 
affairs  administrator. 
He  went  on  to 
work  as  director  of 
development  for 
Virginia's  Hollins  Col- 
lege. Later  he  assumed 
the  same  position,  plus 
a  magazine  editorship, 
with  the  Nature  Con- 
servancy, a  worldwide 
group  that  supports 
wise  land  management 
His  career  in  develop- 
ment work  finally  took 
him  to  Newberry  Col- 
lege in  South  Carolina. 
Canine  retired  from 
his  last  job  two  years 
ago,  and  like  any  rea- 
sonable retiree,  he  gave 
some  thought  to  a 
hobby.  Inspiration 
came  from  his  mother, 
"always  a  great 
crossword-puzzle 
aficionado."  Canine 
himself  was  hardly  in 
the  puzzle-loving  cate- 
gory; an  occasional 


stab  at  the  New  York 
Times  offering  was 
quite  satisfactory.  But 
driven  by  motherly  ad- 
vice, he  tried  his  hand 
at  constructing  a  puzzle 
and  sent  it  to  the  puzzle 
editor  of  the  Times. 
The  editor  sent  it 
back— not  with  the  ex- 
pected curt  rejection 
note,  but  with  more  ad- 
vice. Beyond  discussing 
the  mechanics  of 
puzzle  construction  (no 
more  than  one-sixth  of 
the  squares  should 
be  black, 
for  example), 


a  writer  and  words 
come  naturally  to  me. 
But  I'm  much  better 
writing  puzzles  than 
solving  them."  Defying 
conventional  wisdom 
about  his  trade,  Canine 
starts  with  good  words, 
then  develops  a  pattern 
to  accommodate  them. 
He  builds  his  puzzles 
around  themes,  mean- 
ing that  all  the  major 
entries  must 
have 


movie-making  to  sports 
achievements.  "There's 
an  awful  lot  of  things 
you  think  you  know, 
but  when  you  put  then: 
in  print,  you  want  to 
know  for  sure."  He  also 
keeps  card  files  on 
words  bound  to  come 
in  handy— those  that 
end  in  unusual  letter 
combinations,  for 

example.  Still, 
those  angry 
letters  do 
come  in. 
When  his 
clue  read 
home  of  the 
hawks" 
and 


the  editor 
provided  counsel 
about  puzzle  themes 
(stay  away  from  disease, 
since  half  the  people 
working  puzzles  are 
sick  at  home  or  in  the 
hospital). 

Canine  took  that 
advice,  too,  and  since 
then,  he  has  never  had 
a  puzzle  rejected.  He 
has  been  published  in 
the  daily  and  Sunday 
New  York  Times,  the 
Chicago  Tribune 
Syndicate— which  feeds 
Duke's  own  student 
Chronicle— the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor, 
and  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  Syndicate.  His 
puzzles  have  also  found 
their  way  into  book 
series. 

Puzzle-writing  came 
easily,  says  Canine, 
"probably  because  I  am 


some 
relation 
to  one  other. 
One,  that  he  dubbed 
"Out  of  Control," 
dwells  on  "the  zanier 
side  of  things."  A 
sampling  of  the  clues: 
"What's  up,  Doer 
asker  (Bugs  Bunny), 
"He  slud  into  third" 
broadcaster  (Dizzy 
Dean),  zany  film  of 
1963  {It's  a  Mad,  Mad, 
Mad.  Mad  World). 
Another  Canine  crea- 
tion focuses  on 
"Characters  and 
Creators."  (Clue:  Two- 
some in  India.  Answer: 
Din  &  Rudyard.) 

Puzzle-writing  is,  of 
course,  an  exacting 
hobby.  Editors  are 
sticklers  about  having 
obscure  references 
documented,  Canine 
says.  And  for  accuracy's 
sake,  he  keeps  a  refer- 
ence shelf  stocked  with 
three  dictionaries, 
assorted  almanacs,  and 
guides  on  subjects  from 


the 
published 
answer  was 
'Omni,"  Canine 
heard  from  one 
fan— whose  interests 
obviously  did  not  ex- 
tend to  the  Atlanta 
Hawks— irate  at  being 
unable  to  find  a  nature 
guide  that  agreed  with 
Canine. 

Canine  says  he  is  one 
of  about  500  construc- 
tors of  crossword 
puzzles  in  the  country. 
"They  range  from 
someone  in  a  peni- 
tentiary to  an  atomic 
scientist  to  a  concert- 
master  with  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  to 
someone  who  claims 
he's  a  high  school  drop- 
out." The  hardest  thing 
of  all,  he  says,  is  trying 
to  be  original  with  that 
sanity-saving  device  for 
puzzle  writers,  short 
words.  "Take  the  word 
'em.'  You  just  can't 
avoid  it,  and  everyone 
knows  it  who's  working 
crossword  puzzles." 

For  those  aficionados 
interested  in  collecting 
clues,  an  ern  is  a  sea 
eagle. 


EDUCATING  CAROLYN 


s 


ome  of  the 
kids  I  went  to 
school  with 
would  be  horrified  if 
they  knew  what  1  was 
doing.  'You're  doing 
what?  Where?  For  how 
muchr  " 

The  secret's  out. 
Carolyn  Hutchison  '81, 
honors  graduate  in 
Spanish  and  sociology, 
is  the  Woman  in  Blue, 
a  police  officer  in  Carr- 
boro,  North  Carolina. 
And  while  she  admits 


she's  not  pulling  down 
the  salaries  anticipated 
by  her  college  chums 
who  opted  for  law  or 
medical  school,  she 
says  she's  getting  an 
education  in  life,  and 
wouldn't  trade  places 
with  anyone. 

Hutchison  had  been 
nurturing  the  urge  for 
a  career  in  law  enforce- 
ment since  her  high 
school  days  in  Need- 
ham,  Massachusetts.  A 
police  officer  visited 


her  class  to  talk  about 
his  work,  and  despite 
the  harsh  realities  he 
described,  despite  the 
fact  that  he  didn't  think 
a  woman  had  the  physi- 
cal strength  to  become 
an  officer,  Hutchison 
was  hooked. 

"I  liked  the  fact  that  I 
would  have  to  buck  the 
system  as  a  woman  in 
order  to  get  in,"  she 
recalls.  She  bucked 
plenty. 

After  graduating 


from  Duke,  she  began  a 
multi-year  process  of 
applications,  inter- 
views, and  rejections 
with  the  Durham  Pub- 
lic Safety  Department. 
Personnel  took  one 
look  at  her  college 
transcripts  and  figured 
she'd  soon  abandon  her 
career  aspirations  and 
head  to  law  school.  "I 
happen  to  be  one  of  the 
odd  Duke  graduates 
who  doesn't  want  to 
pursue  higher  educa- 
tion at  this  point  in  my 
life,"  she  says.  "1  want 
to  work."  And  she  did, 
selling  T-shirts  in  a 
local  maU  while 
doggedly  pursuing  the 
public  safety  post  in 
Durham. 

She  was  about  to 
pack  it  in  and  head  for 
Massachusetts  when 
she  saw  a  newspaper  ad 
for  a  beginning  officer 
in  neighboring  Carr- 
boro.  The  police  chief 
tried  to  talk  her  out  of 
it— telling  her  she  was 
too  smart,  she'd  get 
bored.  "I  was  sitting 
there  thinking,  'This  is 
just  great.  I  love  it.'  " 
For  the  next  three 
months,  she  was  one  of 
four  female  recruits  in 
a  class  of  twenty-six  at 
the  North  Carolina 
Justice  Academy. 

Now  she's  up  to  her 
badge  in  police  work, 
getting  educated,  get- 
ting streetwise.  "A 
formal  education 
doesn't  teach  you  how 
to  deal  effectively  with 
people,"  she  says.  "I'm 
capable  of  a  lot  of 
things.  I'm  going  to 
learn  something  from 
every  situation  I'm  in." 


Bob  Bradshaw  '54,  LL.B.  '57  was  elected  chair- 
man of  the  N.C.  Republican  Party. 

Eaton  D.  Sargent  '55  is  president  of  Citizens  First 
National  Bank  in  Crescent  City,  Fla. 

Charles  P.  Scheil  '55,  M.D.  '58  was  named  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  Caldwell  Memorial  Hospital  in 
Lenoir,  N.C,  where  he  has  a  family  practice.  He  is  a 
former  board  member  of  Foothills  Perfonning  Arts, 
past  president  of  the  Caldwell  County  Medical 
Society,  a  member  of  the  N.C.  Medical  Society  and 
the  American  Academy  of  Family  Practice,  and  serves 
on  the  board  of  deacons  at  St.  Stephen's  Lutheran 
Church. 

Marshall  R.  Cassedy  LL.B  '56  represented  Duke 
in  February  at  the  inauguration  of  the  president  of  the 
University  of  Florida. 

Charles  A.  Dukes  Jr.  '56,  LL.B.  '57  received  the 
Minority  Business  Salute  Award  from  the  Metropoli- 
tan Minority  Business  Association  in  Washington, 
DC,  for  developing  minority  business  during  his 
1983-84  term  as  president  of  the  Prince  Georges 
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Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  is  board  chairman  and 
CEO  of  John  Hanson  Savings  and  Loan  in  Washing- 
ton, DC 

George  J.  Evans  Jr.  B.S.E.E.  '56  is  director  of 
internal  computing  with  IBM  America's  Far  East 
Corp.  He  lives  in  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

John  A.  Reed  Jr.  LL.B.  '56  has  resigned  from  his 
position  as  a  U.S.  district  judge.  He  will  be  a  partner 
with  Lowndes,  Drosdick,  Doster  &  Kantot,  an  Orlando, 
Fla.,  law  firm  specializing  in  real  estate  and  commer- 
cial litigation. 

L.  William  McLain  Jr.  '57,  M.D.  '61  is  an  associ- 
ate professor  of  neurology  at  the  University  of  Tennes- 
see, Memphis,  and  medical  director  of  the  Epilepsy 
Care  Center. 

Betty  Tuttle  White  '57,  the  principal  at  Monti- 
cello  Elementary  School  in  Statesville,  N.C,  received 
the  1985  N.C.  Association  of  Educators'  Human  Rela- 
tions Award  for  District  V.  She  is  also  enrolled  in  a 
doctoral  program  in  educational  administration  at 
UNC-Chapel  Hill.  She  has  four  daughters. 


Kay  C.  Adams  '58  is  a  marketing  associate  fot 
Turner  Subscriptions  in  New  York  City.  She  was  direc- 
tor of  administration  and  development  for  United 
College  Ministries  in  Northern  Virginia. 

Sue  RattS  Clark  '58  is  a  master's  candidate  in  the 
counseling  and  psychological  services  department  at 
the  University  of  Nevada,  Reno.  She  also  coordinates 
volunteers  for  the  Retired  Senior  Volunteer  Program, 
serves  on  the  board  of  directors  for  the  Sierra  Arts 
Foundation,  and  is  an  associate  of  CHANGE  Associ- 
ates, a  center  fot  "human  action  in  new  growth 
environments." 

Mary  B.  Cox  D.Ed.  '58  represented  Duke  in  March 
at  a  chartet  day  service  honoring  the  president  of 
Emory  and  Henry  College  in  Virginia. 

William  Fleming  Jr.  '58  was  elected  to  the  Vance 
County  Commission  and  lives  in  Henderson,  N.C. 

Elizabeth  Gibbons  Pryor  '58  is  teaching  first 
grade  at  Hillcrest  School  and  lives  in  Northfield, 
Ohio. 

John  F.  Benson  '59  is  vice  president  of  Wolf  & 
Associates  Real  Estate,  Inc.,  in  Bethel  Park,  Pa. 

Kieran  Q.  Hickey  '59  is  the  manager  of  sales  for 
the  eastern  region  and  national  accounts  with  A.D.P., 
Inc.,  New  York  City. 

Edwin  Lyon  '59,  M.A.T.  '60  is  president  of  Wealth 
Corp.,  a  financial  planning  firm. 

F.  Maxton  Mauney  Jr.  M.D.  '59  represented 
Duke  in  March  at  the  inauguration  of  the  chancellot 
ofUNC-Asheville. 

Connie  Lucas  Winkler  '59  is  assistant  to  the 
director  at  the  Children's  Museum  of  Houston.  She 
lives  in  Missouri  City,  Texas. 

MARRIAGES:  Norma  Martin  Campbell  '51  to 

Arthur  S.  Milnet  on  Nov.  14.  Residence:  Philadelphia. 

BIRTHS:  Third  child,  a  son  to  Ralph  J. 
Deschler  '59  and  Paule-Chantal  Perreau  Deschler 
on  June  27,  1984,  in  Basel,  Switzerland.  Named 
Roderich  Falk. 
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Manuel  A.  Arrieta  B.S.M.E.  '60  is  a  senior  project 
engineer  with  American  Maize.  He  has  three  children 
in  college  and  lives  in  Schererville,  Ind. 

Robert  E.  Edwards  '60  is  a  practicing  attorney  in 
Mt.  Holly,  N.J.  He  has  four  children. 

William  H.  Hubbard  M.D.  '60  is  in  private  prac- 
tice as  a  family  physician  at  Mease  Hospital  and 
Clinic.  He  lives  in  Palm  Harbor,  Fla.,  with  his  wife 
and  daughter. 

Arthur  M.  Miller  A.M.  '60,  Ph.D.  '66  is  a  professor 
of  literature  at  New  College  of  the  University  of 
Southern  Florida  in  Sarasota.  He  also  edits  New  Col- 
lege Magazine. 

Daniel  H.  Gelbert  '61,  M.F.  '62  received  the 
Forester  of  the  Year  Award  in  February  from  the  N.C. 
Society  of  Consulting  Foresters.  He  is  an  adjunct  pro- 
fessor at  Duke  and  is  on  the  advisory  council  of  the 
forestry  school  at  N.C.  State  University. 

Charlotte  Hamlin  Jacobsen  '61  is  director  of 
student  life  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. 

Sanford  E.  Marovitz  A.M.  '61,  Ph.D.  '68  is  the 
co-author  with  Clarence  Gohdes,  a  Duke  professor 
emeritus  of  English,  of  the  Bibliographical  Guide  to  the 
Stud}  of  the  Literature  of  the  U.S.A.,  5th  edition,  pub- 
lished by  Duke  University  Press.  He  also  lectuted  on 


American  literature  at  several  Japanese  universities 
during  June  and  July  1984- 

Ralph  F.  Spinnler  B.S.E.  '61  is  vice  president  of 
SONAT,  Inc.,  and  is  president  of  TELECO  Oilfield 
Services,  Inc.,  held  by  SONAT  and  providing  drilling 
services  to  oil  companies  around  the  world.  He  lives 
in  Glastonbury,  Conn. 

Mary  Swart  Spivey  '61  is  an  education  coordina- 
tor for  the  Blood  Bank  Specialist  Program  in 
Charleston,  S.C.  Her  husband,  Chris,  is  a  professor  of 
business  administration  at  The  Citadel.  They  have 
two  children. 

O.  Whitfield  Broome  Jr.  '62  left  his  position  as 
executive  director  of  the  Institute  of  Chartered  Finan- 
cial Analysts  to  return  as  a  full-time  faculty  member 
at  the  Mclntire  School  of  Commerce,  University  of 
Virginia.  He  was  also  appointed  to  the  1984-85  CPA 
Examination  Review  Board  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  State  Boards  of  Accountancy. 

Stephen  B.  Calvert  '62  resumed  his  full-time 
private  law  practice  after  serving  as  city  attorney  for 
Stuart,  Fla.  He  is  also  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Adjustment. 

Marille  F.  Dewey  '62  is  a  real  estate  associate  with 
Jacob  &  Roberts,  Inc.,  in  Alexandria,  Va.  She  is  a 
vestry  member  of  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church  and  a 
board  member  of  St.  Agnes  School.  She  has  two 
children. 

Janet  C.  Nelson  '62  is  manager  of  Newport  Vil- 
lage Apartments  in  Tulsa,  Okla. 

Carey  E.  Sloan  III  '62  received  his  doctor  of 
ministry  degree  in  May  1984  from  the  Ecumenical 
Theological  Center,  Detroit,  Mich.  He  lives  in 
Canton,  Ohio. 

Judith  G.  Touchton  '62  is  an  associate  director  of 
the  American  Council  on  Education's  Office  of 
Women  in  Higher  Education. 

Albert  F.  Aruza  '63  is  president  of  AFA  Associ- 
ates, executive  search  consultants,  in  West  Redding, 
Conn. 

Linda  Breymeier  Holmes  '63  is  working  on  her 
master's  degree  in  school  psychology  at  Southern 
Connecticut  State  College  in  New  Haven. 

David  Mathewes  Ph.D.  '63  represented  Duke  in 
April  at  the  inauguration  of  the  chancellor  of  West- 
ern Carolina  University. 

Ernest  R.  Porter  B.Div.  '63  was  awarded  two 
honorary  degrees  in  May  1984:  Doctor  of  Divinity 
from  N.C.  Wesleyan  College  in  Rocky  Mount  and 
Doctor  of  Humanities  from  Methodist  College  in 
Fayetteville,  N.C 

Douglas  C.  Brown  '64  was  elected  to  the  execu- 
tive board  of  the  Louisiana  Orthopedic  Association. 
He  lives  in  Monroe,  La. 

Elizabeth  Hughes  Locke  '64,  Ph.D.  72,  direc- 
tor of  communications  for  The  Duke  Endowment,  has 
assumed  the  additional  position  of  director  of  the 
education  division.  Before  joining  the  Endowment 
staff  in  1982 ,  she  was  community  affairs  representative 
with  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.  She  is  president  of  the 
Communications  Network  in  Philanthropy,  vice 
president  of  the  Community  School  of  the  Arts  and 
the  Charlotte  Area  Donors  Forum.  She  and  her 
daughter  live  in  Charlotte,  N.C. 

William  V.  McPherSon  Jr.  '64  is  a  partner  in  the 
Durham  law  firm  McPherson  &  Fletcher,  PA.  He  and 
his  wife,  Kathryn,  have  two  children. 

Ronald  L.  Arenson  '65  is  a  full  professor  of 
radiology  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania's  medical 
school  and  associate  chairman  of  radiology  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Hospital.  In  1983,  he 
formed  Radiology  Information  Systems  Consortium 


(RISC)  to  promote  development  of  computer  systems 
in  radiology.  He  and  his  wife,  Ellen,  and  their  three 
children  live  in  Philadelphia. 

Maurine  Doggett  '65  has  adopted  a  6-year-old 
boy  from  Ecuador  named  Jorge  Doggett  Thacker. 
They  live  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ernest  Asbury  Lumsden  Jr.  Ph.D.  '65  com 
pleted  a  re-specialization  in  clinical  psychology  at 
Duke  in  December.  He  is  a  professor  of  psychology  at 
UNC-Greensboro  and  also  maintains  a  limited  pri- 
vate practice. 

James  V.  McCarthy  '65  is  president  of  United 
Century  Mortgage  Corp.  in  Miami,  Fla. 

John  W.  Mitchell  Jr.  '65  is  chairman  of  pediatric; 
at  Prince  William  Hospital  in  Manassas,  Va.,  and 
chairman  of  the  Virginia  chapter  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Pediatrics. 

Alexander  B.  Umstead  Jr.  '65  is  an  aviation 

administrator  with  Wrangler  Aviation-Division  of 
Blue  Bell,  Inc.  His  wife,  Ann  Kerndale 
Umstead  '67,  is  director  of  the  Retired  Senior 
Volunteer  Program.  They  live  in  Greensboro,  N.C. 

Fred  R.  Dallmayr  Ph.D.  '66  has  published  the 
book  Polis  and  Praxis:  Exercises  in  Contemporary  Politi- 
cal Theory.  He  is  Packey  Dee  Professor  of  Government 
at  the  Universiry  of  Notre  Dame. 

Carolyn  Sherman  Deitering  '66  is  a  free-lance 
liturgical  dance  artist.  She  is  the  founder  and  artistic 
director  of  the  ROMANS  XII  Liturgical  Dance  Co.  in 
Tucson,  Ariz.,  and  author  of  Actions,  Gestures  and 
Bodily  Attitudes  and  The  Liturgical  Dancer.  She  was 
recently  the  subject  of  a  television  program,  funded  by 
the  New  York  State  Council  on  the  Arts,  called  "A 
Dancet's  Instrument." 

Henry  C.  Wagner  III  M.H.A.  '66  is  president  of 
Jewish  Hospital  in  Louisville,  Ky. 

Michael  Warner  '66,  M.H.A.  76  is  an  associate 
professor  at  Duke's  Fuqua  School  of  Business  and  is 
president  of  Atwork,  Inc.,  which  develops  and  mar- 
kets micro-computer  based  management  support  sys- 
tems to  hospitals. 

Martha  Lee  Williams  '66  received  her  master's 
from  the  University  of  Delaware's  College  of  Nursing 
in  June  1984. 

John  O.  Woods  Jr.  M.S.  '66  is  the  president  of 
the  Alexandria,  Va.,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Jack  O.  Bovender  Jr.  '67,  M.H.A.  '69  was 
promoted  to  vice  president  of  the  Atlanta  Division  of 
the  Hospital  Corporation  of  America.  He  will  have 
corporate  responsibility  for  the  company's  15  hospitals 
in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina.  He  was  the  adminis- 
trator of  the  HCA's  West  Florida  Regional  Medical 
Center  in  Pensacola,  Fla.,  where  he  lives  with  his 
wife,  Barbara,  and  their  son. 

Michael  E.  Burke  A.M.  '67,  Ph.D.  71  repre- 
sented Duke  in  April  at  the  inauguration  of  the  presi- 
dent of  Drexel  University  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Leslie  Pearlstein  '67  has  a  practice  in  general 
surgery  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Linda  W.  Sanning  '67 ,  a  commercial  real  estate 
broker  with  Hokanson  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Indianapolis,  is 
also  a  violinist  with  the  Carmel  Symphony.  She  and 
her  husband,  Kenneth,  have  two  sons.  The  oldest, 
Geoffrey,  is  a  rising  sophomore  at  Duke. 

Samuel  N.  Stayer  A.M.  '67,  Ph.D.  70  repre- 
sented Duke  in  November  at  the  inauguration  of  the 
president  of  Talladega  College  in  Alabama. 

E.  Dennis  Swinden  Jr.  '67  is  president  of  Maple 

Hill  Incentives,  Inc.  His  wife,  Jane  DeWalt 
Swinden  '68,  who  is  secretary/treasurer  of  the 
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or  former  Blue 
Devil  tackle 
Frank  Jurius  '82, 
M.F.  '84,  the  great  out- 
doors used  to  mean  100 
yards  of  football  field 
bordered  by  goal  posts 
and  thousands  of 
screaming  fans. 

Today,  the  great  out- 
doors means  miles  of 
wet  tundra,  bordered 
by  jagged  mountain 
ranges.  Jurius  is  in  his 
second  summer  as  a 
fishing  guide  in  south- 
west Alaska.  Anchor- 
age, the  closest  major 
city,  is  500  miles  away. 
The  closest  phone  is 
forty  miles  down  river 
from  where  he  brings 
adventurous  spin  or  fly 
fishermen  on  the  one- 
week  Alaska  river 
safaris.  The  fishing  is 
superb  but  there's  no 
television.  Jurius  gets 
game  scores  from  safari 
guests  who've  recently 
arrived  "from  the  lower 
forty-eight.'* 

The  safari  season  ex- 
tends from  June  to 
October.  In  June,  tem- 
peratures hover  be- 
tween the  high  30s  at 
night  and  the  high  50s 
during  the  day.  Mid- 
season,  temperatures 
peak  in  the  lower  70s. 
Summer  affords 
Alaskan  anglers 
twenty-two  hours  of 
daylight,  for  round-the- 
clock  fishing  if  they're 
so  inclined. 

Jurius  came  from  a 
fishing  family  which 
traveled  regularly  from 
its  Chelmsford,  Mass- 
achusetts, home  to  a 
summer  cabin  in  New 
Hampshire.  In  the 
forestry  school  at 
Duke,  he  took  a  few 
summer  courses  in 
back  country  manage- 


ment in  south  central 
Utah  and  Montana. 
"We  went  to  different 
camp  sites  to  evaluate 
usage  and  facilties,"  he 
says.  The  experience 
sealed  his  fate— at  least 
during  the  summer 
months.  He  sent  out 
hundreds  of  applica- 
tions to  hunting  and 
fishing  tour  programs 
and  landed  square  on 
the  Bering  Strait—  in 
Alaska's  Good  News 
Bay. 

There's  nothing 
primitive  about  the 
camp  that  is  home  on 
safari.  The  site  has  six 
guest  tents,  insulated 
and  heated.  "The  eat- 
ing is  incredible,"  he 
says.  "Last  year  we  had 
a  chef  from  the  Culi- 
nary Institute  of  New 
York."  The  cuisine  in- 
cludes prime  rib,  New 
York  strip  steak,  and 
sweet  and  sour  pork. 
There  are  ample  stocks 
of  camp-baked  bread, 
prepared  each  day  in 
propane  ovens. 

While  the  work  is 
seasonal— and  occa- 
sionally pits  the  former 
football  tackle  against  a 
wandering  grizzly— 
Jurius  savs  he's  doing 
what  he  loves  "more 
than  anything."  Off- 
season is  spent  in 
Durham,  where  he 
works  as  a  landscapes 
He  plans  to  start  an 
outfitting  business, 
booking  trips  to  Alaska 
and  the  western  United 
States.  "1  always 
dreamed  of  going  to 
Alaska,"  he  says.  "But 
being  from  the  East 
Coast,  I  didn't  think  it 
was  possible." 


company,  is  also  president  of  Kappa  Kappa  Gamma's 
Philadelphia  alumnae  association.  They  live  in  Blue 
Bell,  Pa. 

Richard  S.  Lord  Jr.  B.S.E.E.  '68  was  promoted  to 
head  of  the  Surface  Ship  Stability  Branch  of  the 
Naval  Sea  Systems  Command  in  Washington,  D.C. 
He  and  his  wife,  Nina  Major  Lord  B.S.C.E.  '67, 
live  in  Annapolis,  Md. 

Marsha  C.  Peterson  '68  received  her  M.B.A. 
from  the  University  of  Hawaii  in  August  1984.  She  is 
a  technical  writer  for  the  Bank  of  Hawaii. 

Rodney  C.  Pitts  '68  is  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Carter  Industries,  Inc.,  which  has  purchased  the 
Carter  group  of  furniture  companies. 

Thomas  C.  Clark  '69,  president  of  Duke's  largest 
local  alumni  association,  D.U.M.A.A.,  also  interviews 
prospective  Duke  students  and  is  a  member  of  the 
steering  committee  for  Duke's  Capital  Campaign  in 
New  York  City.  Clark,  who  works  full  time  at  the  U.S. 
Trust,  has  been  promoted  to  commandet  in  the  U.S. 
Naval  Reserves. 

Bonnie  Keaton  Hensley  M.S.N.  '69  retired  in 
1983  as  an  associate  professor  in  the  nursing  school  at 
UNC-Chapel  Hill.  She  lives  in  Durham. 

Ronnie  E.  Lesher  '69  is  a  quality  assurance  engi- 
neer in  Brussels,  Belgium,  as  part  of  the  international 
military'  staff  working  for  the  NATO  Integrated  Com- 
munications Systems  Management  Agency.  He  re- 
ceived the  Meritorious  Service  Medal  in  September 
in  recognition  of  accomplishments  during  a  tour  of 
duty  from  1981-1984  as  the  commander  of  the  1995 
Communications  Squadron. 


MARRIAGES:  Jane  Catherine  Mack  '60  to 

George  Dana  Gould  on  Jan.  25.  Residence:  New  York 
City.. .Lyndon  C.  Molzahn  '69  to  Deborah 
Stubblefield  on  Sept.  29.  Residence:  Chicago. 

BIRTHS:  First  son  to  Herbert  L.  Rudoy  '64  and 

Carole  Rudoy  on  Jan.  15.  Named  Michael 
Robert. .Third  child,  first  son  to  Ronald  L. 
Arenson  '65  and  Ellen  Arenson  on  April  16,  1984. 
Named  Jonathan  Lee.. .A  son  to  John  O.  Woods 
Jr.  M.S.C.E.  '66  and  Patti  Woods  on  March  20,  1984. 
Named  John  O.  III. ..Sixth  daughter  to  Brenda 
Post  Frandsen  '67  and  Phil  Frandsen  on  Sept.  13. 
Named  Lisa  Marie..  A  daughter  to  Evan  H. 
Webster  '69  on  July  29.  Named  Rachel  Chute. 
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James  Leach  '70  is  chairman,  president,  and  CEO 
of  National  Aviation  Underwriters,  Inc.,  of  National 
General  Assurance  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  Xerox.  His 
wife,  Judith  P.  Leach  '70,  completed  her  Ph.D.  at 
Georgia  State  University  in  1983  and  is  on  the  faculty 
at  a  small  liberal  arts  college  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Charlene  M.  Linder  '70  is  the  district  math 
coordinator  for  Barnwell,  S.C. 

Robert  F.  Todd  III  '70,  Ph.D.  '75,  M.D.  76  was 
appointed  associate  professor  of  internal  medicine  at 
the  University  of  Michigan's  medical  school  in  Ann 
Arbor. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Wallace  '70  published  a  book 


with  New  York's  Modern  Language  Association,  Part- 
Time  Academic  Employment  in  the  Humanities:  A  Source- 
book for  )ust  Policy.  She  is  a  consultant  with  Basically 
Computers,  Inc.,  in  Westminster  and  Columbia,  Md., 
and  is  the  director  of  the  KayPro  Writing  Project  in 
the  Baltimore  County  public  schools,  a  20-computer 
writing  lab. 

Elizabeth  G.  Ferris  '71  is  refugee  secretary  for  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  in  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
in  charge  of  research  and  writing  on  refugee  situations 
around  the  world.  She  has  been  an  assistant  professor 
of  political  science  at  Lafayette  College  in  Easton, 
Pa.,  and  is  completing  a  book  on  Central  American 
refugees.  Her  husband,  Barry  Childers,  and  their  two 
children  will  join  her  in  Switzerland. 

Eleanor  C.  Miller  '71  is  deputy  directot  of  corpor- 
ate communications  for  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  in  Washington,  D.C. 

James  H.  Polhemus  Ph.D.  '71  is  the  dean  of  the 
School  of  Social  Studies  at  Deakin  University  in 
Victoria,  Australia. 

Nancy  R.  Tapping  B.S.N.  '71  is  a  data  systems 
coordinator  at  Yale-New  Haven  Hospital  and  is  study- 
ing for  her  master's  in  computer  and  information 
sciences  at  the  University  of  New  Haven.  She  and  her 
husband,  Mark,  have  two  children. 

James  M.  Wilson  III  M.D.  '71  is  in  a  private 
practice  of  cardiovascular  and  thoracic  surgery  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  He  also  does  pediatric  cardiac  sur- 
gery at  Children's  Hospital  Medical  Center  in 
Cincinnati. 


Howerton  Antique  Co. 

Clarksville,  Virginia 


r  I    J 


#  74  Queen  Anne  mahogany  highboy. 
W  36"  x  D  18"  H  66" 


$1175 
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ANTIQUES  OF  TOMORROW  CATALOG 

Pnnl  your  return  address  below: 

N»,ME     

STREET 

CITY STATE ZIP  CODE 

Please.  Send  S2  00  to:  Howerton  Antique  Co..  P.O.  Box  215-D-l, 
Clarioville,  va.  23927 

(8041  374-5715 


THE  FUQUA 

SCHOOL 
OF  BUSINESS 


MBA 


THE  NEXT  STEP  IN  YOUR  FUTURE! 

If  you  have  at  least  five  years  of  professional  experi-, 
ence.  accept  the  challenge  of  a  rigorous  academic 
program  and  can  attend  classes  on  alternate  week- 
ends (Friday  and  Saturday);  you  should  consider  the 

THE  EXECUTIVE  MBA 
WEEKEND  PROGRAM 

Offered  by 

The  Fuqua  School  of  Business 


"The  program  has  enabled 
me  to  focus  my  experience  on 
specific  problems  with  a  more 
comprehensive  perspective." 
J.V.  Waldo, 
Group  Manager, 
Burlington  Industries,  Inc. 
Executive  MBA  '85 


Inquire  now! 

The  Executive  MBA 
Weekend  Program 
The  Fuqua  School 
of  Business 
Duke  University 
Durham,  N.C.  27706 
(919)  684-4037/684-3197 


Debbie  Arnold  72  is  the  new  president  of  the 
Duke  Club  of  Hawaii. 

Robert  G.  Atcheson  72  was  promoted  to  direc- 
tor of  marketing  for  Lockheed  Corp.  International 
and  has  business  development  responsibility  for  the 
Middle  East  and  North  Africa.  He  lives  in  Amman, 
Jordan,  with  his  wife,  Raymonde,  and  their  son. 

Richard  A.  Brund  72  directs  the  health  unit  at 
the  Department  of  State  in  Washington,  D.C. 

John  S.  Elllker  Jr.  72  is  stationed  at  the  naval  air 
station,  Moffet  Field,  where  he  is  a  pilot  of  the  P-3 
Orion  aircraft  in  the  Navy's  anti-submarine  warfare 
mission.  He  and  his  wife.  Susan  Spencer 
Elllker  72,  live  in  Milpitas,  Calif.,  and  have  a  son. 

Brad  Evans  72  was  named  director  of  human 
resources  for  FCX  Inc.,  in  Raleigh,  N.C. 

Sallle  S.  Frankel  B.S.N.  72,  who  had  spent  18 
months  in  Surrey,  England,  is  now  a  patient  care 
analyst  with  Delaware  Review  Organization.  She  and 
her  husband,  Jon  Scarborough,  live  in  Dover,  Del. 

Jan  M.  Rlvenbark  72  is  executive  director  of 
compensation  and  benefits  with  Consolidated  Foods 
Corp.  in  Chicago,  111.  He  has  three  children  and  lives 
in  Winnetka,  111. 

Edgar  C.  Scofield  72  is  a  partner  in  the  law  firm 
Hunt,  Richardson,  Gamer,  Todd  &  Cadenhead  of 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Scott  Edward  Loveless  73  is  a  research 
immunopharmacologist  with  the  cancer  chemotherapy 


section  of  DuPont  Pharmaceuticals.  His  wife.  Laurel 
Plumstead  Loveless  73,  is  the  associate 
ministet  at  Limestone  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Wilmington,  Del. 

Donald  Lee  Martin  Jr.  73,  MAT.  75  is  the 
superintendent  of  the  Jessamine  County  Schools.  He 
and  his  wife,  Lois,  live  in  Nicholasville,  Ky,  and  have 
two  sons. 

Robert  D  wight  Peltz  73  is  a  partner  of 
Rossman,  Baumberger  &  Peltz,  P.A. 

Curtis  Lee  Reynolds  III  73  represented  Duke  in 
April  at  the  inauguration  of  the  president  of  Cornell 
College  in  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa. 

Ritchie  Carr  Shoemaker  73,  M.D  77  opened 
a  preschool  in  October  1984  called  "The  Learning 
Station,"  a  restored  train  station  in  the  historic  district 
of  Princess  Anne,  Md.  He  is  also  restoting  a  17th  cen- 
tury building  in  Somerset  County,  Md. 

Norman  Andrew  Varney  73  is  counsel  for 
international  trading  operations  with  General  Elec- 
tric Co.  in  New  York  City. 

Allen  Murphy  Allran  74  is  an  attorney  in 
Hickory,  N.C.  He  and  his  wife,  Judy,  have  one 
daughter 

Edna  Ball  Axelrod  IP.  74  is  an  associate  profes- 
sor of  law  at  Georgia  State  University's  law  school  in 
Atlanta,  teaching  evidence  and  criminal  procedure. 

Kimberly  R.  W.  Bennetts  M.S.  74  is  division 
exploration  manager  of  southeastern  states  for 
Conoco,  Inc.  He  lives  in  Lafayette,  La. 


Lynn  Norsworthy  Foottit  74  is  a  CPA-tax 

preparer  during  the  "busy  season"  for  McGladrey, 
Hendrickson,  and  Pullen.  She  is  also  vice  president  of 
Foottit  &  Associates,  a  CPA  firm  specializing  in  data 
processing  management  sen-ices.  She  has  two 
daughters  and  lives  in  Billings,  Mont. 

David  L.  Harame  A.M.  74  received  his  master's 
in  materials  science  and  his  Ph.D.  in  electrical  engi- 
neering from  Stanford  in  1984. 

Donald  Frank  Hull  III  74  is  a  staff  general  sur- 
geon at  Kirtland  U.S.  Air  Force  Hospital  in  Albuquer- 
que, N.M. 

Kit  Nelson  Lecky  74  is  teaching  at  Winter  Park 
High  School  in  Winter  Park,  Fla.  Her  husband.  Rick, 
is  a  project  engineer. 

John  Arthur  Rockwell  74  was  promoted  to 
marketing  manager  of  Unigraphics  in  Fullerton,  Calif. 

Joe  O'Neal  Rogers  A.M.  74,  Ph.D.  78  is  the 

U.S.  ambassador  to  the  Asian  Development  Bank.  He 
lives  in  Manila,  the  Philippines,  with  his  wife, 
Joanna  C.  Scott  A.M.  77. 

Diane  Marilyn  Sinski  A.M.  74  is  head  of  the 
documentation  department  at  Computers  in  Medi- 
cine, Inc.,  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

James  R.  Crosby  75  is  a  managing  partner  and 
screenplay  writer  for  R  &  R  Filmworks,  producers  of  a 
documentary,  "Frank  Ferree:  El  Amigo,"  about  a  great 
humanitarian  of  the  Texas-Mexico  border  region.  He 
and  his  wife,  Tara,  have  two  sons. 


Introducing  the  Duke  Alumni  Polo 


A  100%  cotton  polo 
shirt  embroidered 
with  the  Duke 
Alumni  logo. 
Like  the  infamous 
Polo  shirt,  the  Duke 
polo  too  is  made 
from  an  extremely 
comfortable  100% 
cotton  interlock 
cloth,  has  a  tradi- 
tional two  button  placket, 
ribbed  cuffs  on  the  sleeve, 
and  a  long  tail  in  back.  In 


place  of  the  Polo  Player  how- 
ever, is  the  Duke  Alumni 
logo.  In  this  way  we 
make  a  good  thing 
even  better.  And  so 
now  it  is  possible  to  own 
one  of  these  great  shirts 
because  of  what  is  on  it, 
not  in  spite  of  it.  In  white 
or  Duke  Blue,  adult  sizes 
M  &  W,  S  M  L  XL,  only 
$24.95.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
These  shirts  are  not  available  at 
the  Duke  University  Bookstore. 


Mail  to: 

Alumni  Apparel,  1  Winthrop  Court,  Durham,  North  Carolina  27707. 

Please  send  me Duke  Polos  at  $24.95  each  +  $2.00  per  shirt  shipping  and 

handling.  NC  state  residents— please  add  $1.00  per  shirt  sales  tax. 

Name 


Address  . 


City/State/Zip . 


Check  □     Money  Order  □ 


S 
M 
L 
XL 


White 

Duke  Blue 

Alumni  Apparel  can  make  shirts  for  any  company,  club  or  organization. 


TRAVEL 


The  Orient 

October  18-November  2 

Fly  to  Japan  for  three  nights  in  Tokyo.  Coach 
to  Kamakura  to  see  the  Great  Buddha,  then 
on  to  Hakone  for  an  overnight.  Take  the 
"bullet  train"  to  Kyoto  for  two  days  of 
exploring.  Fly  to  Beijing,  the  capital  of  the 
Peoples  Republic  of  China,  for  three  days  of 
sightseeing.  Fly  to  Hong  Kong  for  four  days  of 
touring  and  shopping.  Approximately  $4,000 
from  Los  Angeles. 

November     2-8:     optional     excursion     to 
Bangkok  and  Singapore. 


To  receive  detailed  brochure,  fill  out  the  coupon 
and  return  to  Barbara  DeLapp  Booth  '54,  Duke 
Travel,  614  Chapel  Drive,  Durham,  N.C.  27706, 
(919)  684-5114. 


Name 

Class 

Address 

City 

State 

Zip 

Phone 


NURSING 
CONTINUING 
EDUCATION 
OPPORTUNITIES 

Duke  University  Medical  Center 


Our  offerings  are 
designed  to  update 
nurses  and  health 
care  professionals 
in  areas  of  contem- 
porary health  issues 
and  problems,  new 
treatment  modalities, 
and  technological 
advances. 

We  hope  you  will 
find  one  or  more  of 
our  workshops  of 
interest. 


CANCER  CHEMOTHERAPY: 
IMPLICATIONS  FOR  NURSING 
PRACTICE 

August  15-16, 1985 

Includes  topics  on  pharmokinetics,  patho- 
physiology of  side  effects  and  principles 
of  chemotherapy  administration. 

"AS  THE  STOMACH  CHURNS. . ." 
September6, 1985 

Specific  GI  disorders,  surgical  procedures, 
and  diagnostic  modalities. 

A  CARDIOVASCULAR 
SYMPOSIUM: 
INNOVATIVE  THERAPIES 

September  24-25, 1985 

Concepts  in  medical/surgical  cardiovascular 
therapy  including  heart  transplantation. 

"OPEN  YOUR  EYES. . ." 
October  26, 1985 

An  update  in  Recovery  Room  Nursing. 

RESOURCE  UTILIZATION  FOR 
LONG  TERM  CARE 

November  12, 1985 

Addresses  assessment,  lifestyle  of  the 
elderly  client,  and  utilization  of  community 
resources. 

12  LEAD  EKG  INTERPRETATION 

November  15, 1985 

Focuses  on  interpretation  of  an  at  normal 
12  Lead  EKG. 

CRITICAL  CARE  CORE 
REVIEW  COURSE 

December  9-13, 1985 

Will  assist  individuals  in  preparing  for 
CCRN  and  CEN  exams. 

Fox  more  information  contact: 

Debra  W  Carter,  Box  3883,  Duke  University 
Center,  Durham,  NC  27710 
(919)  684-5434 


A  Positive  Point 
About  Breast  Cancer. 

Now  we  can  see  it  before  you  can  feel  it.  When  it's  no  bigger  than  the 
dot  on  this  page. 

And  when  it's  90%  curable.  With  the  best  chance  of  saving  the  breast. 

The  trick  is  catching  it  early.  And  that's  exactly  what  a  mammogram 
can  do. 

A  mammogram  is  a  simple  x-ray  that's  simply  the  best  news  yet  for 
detecting  breast  cancer.  And  saving  lives. 

If  you're  over  35,  ask  your  doctor  about  mammography. 

Give  yourself  the  chance  of  a  lifetime: 


AMERICAN 

CANCER 

SOCIETY" 


t 


Wouldn't  you 
miss  us  if  we 
weren't 
dropping  in 
every  two 
months? 


D 


uke  Magazine  has  already  earned  a  place  among  the  nation's  most 
respected  university  magazines.  But  competing  priorities  make  it  dif- 
ficult for  the  university  to  cover  ever-rising  printing  and  mailing  costs.  Your 
special  contribution  to  the  magazine  will  help  ensure  that  it  remains  vital, 
compelling,  and  imaginative  editorially  and  visually. 

The  suggested  "voluntary  subscription"  for  one  year  is  $10.  To  enable  us  to 
keep  up  the  good  work,  please  send  your  check  (payable  to  Duke  Magazine)  to: 
Duke  University,  614  Chapel  Drive,  Durham,  North  Carolina  27706. 


Ralph  M.  Delia  Ratta  Jr.  75  is  vice  president 
and  manager  of  the  international  division  for  Ameri- 
can Fletcher  National  Bank  in  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

David  B.  Epstein  B.S.E.  75  is  an  engineering 
supervisor  for  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  at 
its  Alaskan  regional  headquarters  in  Anchorage.  He 
recently  provided  communications  by  amateur  radio 
for  the  Iditarod  Trail  Sled  Dog  Race,  a  1,049-mile  race 
from  Anchorage  to  Nome. 

Florrle  Margaret  Funk  75  is  living  in  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico,  with  her  husband,  Tom  Gonzalez,  and 
their  son. 

Kathleen  V.  Gallagher  B.S.N.  75  is  a  free-lance 
contributing  author  to  a  new  volume.  Signs  and 
Symptoms,  in  a  book  series  published  by  Springhouse 
Corp. 

Martin  M.  Klapheke  75  completed  his  residency 
in  adult  and  child  psychiatry  at  the  Mayo  Clinic  and 
is  now  a  staff  psychiatrist  at  the  Menninger  Founda- 
tion in  Topeka,  Kan.  His  wife,  Kathy  Carew 
Klapheke  76,  is  a  pediatric  physical  therapist  at 
the  Capper  Foundation  in  Topeka. 

Bruce  Haze  Luehrs  75  is  vice  president  in 
charge  of  special  situation  lending  in  the  merchant 
banking  department  of  Fidelity  Bank.  He  lives  in 
Wynnewood,  Pa. 

James  E.  O'Donnell  75  is  public  affairs  director 
for  Citicorp  Savings  of  Florida.  He  lives  in  Tampa. 

Gerald  A.  Regan  75  completed  New  York  Uni- 
versity's science  and  environmental  reporting  pro- 
gram, receiving  a  master  of  arts  in  journalism  under 
the  program's  largest  scholarship,  the  Shell  Fellowship. 
Last  summer,  he  reported  for  the  Jewish  Telegraphic 
Agency  and  he  is  now  working  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Stolen  Island  Advance. 


David  F.  Shutler  75  is  the  staff  judge  advocate  at 
RAF  Fairford  in  Gloucestershire,  England. 

Thomas  Mangum  Stubbs  M.D.  75  is  complet- 
ing a  fellowship  in  maternal-fetal  medicine  at  the 
Medical  University  of  South  Carolina  in  Charleston. 
His  wife,  Linda  Fore  Stubbs  73,  is  doing  full- 
time  child  care  and  some  art  on  the  side.  They  have 
one  son. 

Timothy  M.  Sublette  75  is  executive  director  of 
the  Greater  Columbus  Arts  Council.  He  was  elected 
to  the  board  of  the  National  Assembly  of  Local  Arts 
Agencies.  He  is  also  second  vice  president  and  board 
member  of  the  Municipal  Arts  Federation. 

Wade  M.  Wells  75  is  department  manager  of 
financial  application  systems  with  Burroughs  Corp.  in 
Tucker,  Ga. 

John  Peter  Abenstein  BSE.  76  is  a  cardio- 
vascular anesthesiology  fellow  at  Michael  Reese 
Hospital  and  Medical  Center  in  Oak  Park,  111. 

Carol  L.  Blanton  76  received  her  master's  in 
geology  in  August  1984.  She  is  a  consulting  geologist 
for  the  Miss.  Mineral  Resources  Institute  in  Oxford, 
Miss. 

Barbara  A.  Brehm  76,  who  received  a  doctorate 
from  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  in  1983, 
is  an  assistant  professor  in  the  department  of  exercise 
and  sport  studies  at  Smith  College  in  Massachusetts. 

John  Michael  Burke  MAT.  76  is  the  senior  in- 
structor in  computer  science  at  the  Charlotte 
Country  Day  Schools.  He  lives  in  Charlotte,  NC. 

W.  Winn  Chatham  B.S.E.  76  is  practicing  as  in- 
ternist and  medical  director  for  United  Neighborhood 
Health  Sen-ices  in  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Cathy  Lalush  Ellrod  76  is  a  senior  business  sys- 


tems analyst  for  Digital  Equipment  Corp.  in  West 
Concord,  Mass. 

Barbara  Hall  Hodge  76,  M.D.  '80  is  a  resident 
in  radiology  at  the  University  of  South  Florida's 
medical  school.  Her  husband,  G.  Byron  Hodge 

Jr.  M.D.  77,  is  an  assistant  professor  in  the  urology 
department  at  the  medical  school.  They  have  a 
daughter. 

Michael  P.  Kahky  76  is  a  resident  in  general  sur- 
gery at  Downstate  Medical  Center  in  New  York  City. 

Allen  D.  Luckett  76  is  an  inventory  analyst  with 
United  Stationers,  Inc.,  and  is  pursuing  an  M.B.A.  al 
the  University  of  Chicago's  evening  program. 

Hilarion  A.  Martinez  76  is  with  the  law  firm 
Thomson,  Zeder,  Bohrer,  Werth,  Adomo  &  Razook  ii 
Miami,  Fla. 

Daryl  B.  Robertson  76  is  a  partner  in  the  Dallas 
law  firm  Rentzel,  Wise  &  Robertson. 

Richard  S.  Rosenberg  76  completed  his  resi- 
dency in  internal  medicine  and  started  a  residency  in 
neurology.  He  lives  in  Bronxville,  NY. 

Agnes  Hope  Williams  76  is  completing  her 

doctoral  coursework  at  UNC-Chapel  p-i ill. 

Laura  J.  Gigante  77  is  a  property  manager  for 
CBS  Property  Management  Services,  Inc.,  in  Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

Benjamin  K.  Graves  Jr.  77  is  a  financial 
planner  for  individuals  with  Carroll  Financial  Plan- 
ning Associates  of  Charlotte,  N.C. 

Michael  Stephen  Haigh  77  received  his  law 
degree  in  1980  and  his  master's  of  law  and  taxation  in 
1981.  He  works  with  the  accounting  firm  Eggleston, 
Smith  &  Co.,  CPAs,  in  Newport  News,  Va.,  where  he 
lives  with  his  wife,  Barbara  Phillips. 


for  ATTORNEYS,  CPAs,  TRUST  OFFICERS,  CLU's 
and  OTHER  ESTATE  and  FINANCIAL  PLANNERS 

The  Duke  University  School  of  Law  and  the  Duke  University  Estate  Planning  Council  will  present  the 
Seventh  Annual  Estate  Planning  Conference  on  the  campus  of  Duke  University  in  Durham,  North  Carolina,  October 
17-18,  1985.  An  outstanding  and  nationally  known  faculty  will  present  a  program  of  timely  and  practical  interest  to  all 
members  of  the  estate  planning  team. 

Subjects  on  the  program  will  include:  The  Treasury  View  of  Tax  Reform;  Turning  the  Tables  on  the  Treasury 
(Crantor  Lead  Trusts,  Sales  of  Remainder  Interests  and  Split  Property  Acquisitions);  Income  Tax  Planning;  The  Role  of 
C    aritable  Giving  in  Estate  Planning;  The  Use  of  Insurance  in  Estate  Planning;  Estate  Tax  Planning;  Gifts — Proper 

;ect  for  a  Gift;  The  New  South  Executive;  The  Marital  Deduction  Revisited;  General  Administration  of  Estates; 
IKl)— The  Atomic  Bomb  in  the  Estate  of  a  Professional  Partner;  The  Year  in  Review — An  Estate  Planner's  Perspective  on 
Tax  Developments. 

The  conference  is  designed  for  continuing  education  credit.  Participation  is  limited  to  175  participants.  Fee 
$250.  A  special  dinner  for  the  faculty  on  Thursday  night  is  open  to  participants  and  their  guests  at  a  cost  of  $20  per 
person. 


S Check  enclosed  for  one  registra- 
tion at  $250  and dinner(s)  at 

S20each. 


Make  check  payable  to  Duke  University  Estate  Planning  Conference  and  mail  to:  Duke  University  Es- 
tate Planning  Conference,  P.O.  Box  3541,  Duke  University  Medical  Center,  Durham,  North  Carolina 
27710,  ATTENTION:  Roland  R.  Wilkins,  Director  (Separate  registration  for  each  participant  pleasei) 


Louis  B.  Harrison  77  is  in  residency  training  in 
therapeutic  radiology  and  oncology  at  Yale.  He  lives 
in  Hamden,  Conn.,  with  his  wife,  Ilene  Brodoff. 

Elizabeth  D.  Mencken  B.S.N.  77  received  her 
master's  in  nursing  from  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  August  1984.  She  is  a  clinical  specialist  in 
perioperative  nursing  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital  in  Philadelphia. 

John  A.  Hodge  77  is  a  special  counsel  to  the  S.C. 
Department  of  Health  and  Environmental  Control. 
He  is  also  a  flight  instructor  and  flies  professionally  in 
his  spare  time.  He  lives  in  Columbia,  S.C,  with  his 
wife,  Sharon. 

James  Michael  Johnson  A.M.  77,  Ph.D.  '80 
is  an  action  officer  in  the  office  of  the  Deputy  Chief 


of  Staff  for  Plans  and  Operations  at  Army  head- 
quarters in  the  Pentagon,  Washington,  DC. 

Sally  R.  Jones  77  is  senior  staff  editor  producing 
microcomputer  hardware  and  software  documentation 
for  the  Japan-based  Epson  America,  Inc.  She  lives  in 
Playa  Del  Rey,  Calif. 

John  J.  Salvest  77  is  an  English  instructor  at 
Culver  Military  and  Girl's  Academies  in  Culver,  Ind. 

Gerri  H.  Smith  77  is  completing  her  M.B.A.  at 
Northwestern  University. 

Russell  R.  Walker  B.S.E.  77  is  a  pilot  with  Feder- 
al Express  and  lives  in  Germantown,  Tenn.,  with  his 
wife,  Marty  Clippinger  Walker  79,  and  their 
daughter. 


TAKE  FIVE 


We've  got  a  Devil  of  a  Deal 

on  meals  for  football  fans  this  fall: 

five  different  pregame  buffets  to 

fortify  you  for  the  best  game  in  town. 


Duke's  General  Alumni  Association  is  sponsoring  five  pregame  buffets  before 
each  of  the  five  home  football  games.  Open  to  all  alumni  and  friends,  these 
events  provide  an  excellent  opportunity  to  greet  old  friends  and  classmates  and 
meet  university  staff  and  officials.  Guests  can  come  early,  get  a  good  place  to 
park,  have  a  relaxed  meal,  and  walk  a  very  short  distance  to  the  game.  The 
buffets  will  be  served  in  the  Intramural  Building,  located  between  the  West 
Campus  tennis  courts  and  the  east  gate  of  Wallace  Wade  Stadium. 

Buffet  lines  will  open  two  hours  before  game  time.  Tentatively,  games  on  Sept.  7 
and  21  will  begin  at  7  p.m.;  the  three  remaining  games  start  at  1:30  p.m.  Times 
are  subject  to  change  to  accommodate  television  coverage.  Please  watch  for 
announcements  in  newspapers  and  on  television  for  kick-off  times. 

Buffet  tickets  are  $8,  and  will  be  mailed  if  orders  are  received  at  least  two  weeks 
prior  to  the  game.  Buffet  tickets  will  be  held  at  the  door  for  orders  received  later. 
The  availability  of  buffet  tickets  at  the  door  will  depend  upon  reservations  and 
pre-sale.  Please  order  early  and  help  inaugurate  a  new  alumni  tradition  at  Duke. 

Football  game  tickets  are  available  through  the  Duke  Ticket  Office  in  Cameron 
Indoor  Stadium,  and  should  be  ordered  directly.  Call  (919)  681-BUJE  for  further 
football  ticket  information  (in  North  Carolina,  call  (800)  682-BLUE.  toll  free). 


Detach  and  send  this  portion  as  your  order  to: 

Football  Buffets,  Alumni  House,  614  Chapel  Drive,  Durham,  NC  27706. 

Make  checks  payable  to  Duke  University. 

Number  of  buffet 
tickets  at  $8  each 

Duke  vs.  Northwestern,  5  p.m.,  Sept.  7 

Duke  vs.  Ohio  U.,  5  p.m.,  Sept.  21 

Duke  vs.  Clemson,  11:30  a.m.,  Oct.  19  (Parent's  Weekend) 

Duke  vs.  Georgia  Tech.  11:30  a.m.,  Nov.  2  (Homecoming) 

Duke  vs.  N.C.  State,  11:30  a.m. 


(Please  print  or  type) 


_  Mail  tickets  to: 


_  Hold  tickets  at  the  door 


Glenda  R.  Wetherill  77.  a  lieutenant  in  the  US. 
Navy,  is  a  computer  systems  manager.  Her  job  in- 
cludes briefing  Admiral  Wesley  McDonald,  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet,  on  anti- 
submarine warfare  operations. 

Nan  R.  Wilson  77  received  her  master's  in  educa- 
tion from  Nazareth  College  in  May  1984. 

Margaret  Adams  78  is  an  associate  with  the 
Detroit  law  firm  Dykema,  Gossett,  Spencer,  Goodnow 
&.  Trigg.  She  lives  in  Northville,  Mich. 

Victor  G.  Copeland  78  is  an  associate  attorney 
with  Isham,  Lincoln  &.  Beale  in  Washington,  DC. 

Susan  M.  Edelman  78  is  attending  the  Babcock 
School  of  Business  Administration  at  Wake  Fotest 
University  in  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 

Eric  Lawrence  Ferraro  B.S.E.  78  is  the  attend- 
ing the  University  of  Virginia's  Darden  Business 
School  on  a  Navy  scholarship. 

Lisa  B.  Firestone  78  is  head  of  equities  and  tech- 
nical analysis  for  Ewing  Capital,  Inc.,  in  Washington, 
DC. 

Susan  Deaver  Gaston  78  is  the  instructor  of 

low  strings  at  McNeese  State  University,  Lake 
Charles,  La.,  where  her  husband,  Gary,  also  works. 

Arthur  S.  Jordan  B.S.E.  78  is  a  sales  engineer 
with  Schlumberger  Well  Services  in  Lafayette,  La. 

Steven  E.  King  78,  Ph.D.  '83  was  promoted  to 
senior  scientist  with  Technicare  Corp. 

Robert  P.  Kolin  78  is  president  and  co-founder  of 
NewSouth  Associates,  a  public  relations  and  market- 
ing consulting  firm  in  Raleigh,  N.C.  He  continues  to 
serve  as  director  of  marketing  and  communications 
for  the  N.C.  Center  for  Independent  Higher  Educa- 
tion, which  represents  the  state's  38  private  colleges, 
including  Duke. 

Rebecca  Roxanne  Lula  B.S.E.  78  is  in  her 
second  year  at  Harvard  Business  School. 

Gall  Miller  Millan  B.S.N.  78  received  her  master's 
in  nursing  in  oncology  from  UCLA  in  June  1983.  Her 
husband.  John  D.  Millan  B.S.E.  77,  is  a  senior 
consultant  specializing  in  strategic  planning,  merger, 
and  acquisition  with  Ernst  and  Whinney,  a  manage- 
ment consulting  service.  They  live  in  Marina  Del  Rey, 
Calif. 

Betsy  Coward  Phillips  78  is  completing  her 
residency  in  internal  medicine  at  N.C.  Memorial 
Hospital  in  Chapel  Hill.  Her  husband.  Herb,  is  a  resi- 
dent in  orthopedic  surgery. 

Michael  L.  Shankle  78  is  a  weapons  training 
officer  in  Attack  Squadron  Eighty-Six,  deployed  on 
the  V.S.S.  Nimitz.  He  will  transfer  to  Meridian,  Miss., 
as  a  flight  instructor. 

Laurie  A.  Williams  78  is  an  associate  with  the 
law  firm  Hall,  Estill,  Hardwick,  Gable,  Collingsworth 
&  Nelson  of  Tulsa,  Okla. 

John  S.  Baldwin  79  received  his  master's  in  geo- 
logy from  the  University  of  New  Orleans  in  July  1983. 
He  is  an  exploration  geologist  for  North  Coast  Energy, 
Inc.,  in  Bedford  Heights,  Ohio. 

Walter  O.  Briggs  IV  79  is  an  information  systems 
consultant  for  Ernst  &.  Whinney.  He  and  his  wife, 
Andrea,  live  in  Belleville,  Mich. 

Elizabeth  D.  Carracher  79  lives  in  Tallahassee, 
Fla.,  with  her  husband,  John,  and  works  at  Florida 
State  University. 

Janice  Kathryn  Church  79  is  working  on  her 
doctorate  in  clinical  psychology  at  the  University  of 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Alice  Deaderick  Grainger  79  is  a  clinical 


nurse  at  Fort  Defiance  Indian  Hospital  on  the  obste- 
trics floor.  She  lives  in  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz. 

Mlchele  Imogene  Hensley  79,  M.D.  '83  is  a 

research  fellow  in  the  surgery  department  at  Duke's 
medical  center. 

Christopher  B.  Hughes  M.Div.  79  is  the  youth 
minister  at  Brentwood  United  Methodist  Church  in 
Brentwood,  Tenn.  He  has  two  sons. 

Joseph  L.  lanello  Jr.  79  recently  graduated  from 
the  Autonomous  University  of  Guadalajara  School  of 
Medicine  in  Mexico.  He  is  enrolled  in  New  York  Uni- 
versity's Fith  Pathway  Program  and  lives  in  Port 
Chester,  N.Y. 

Susan  L.  Kupferberg  79  is  an  associate  with  the 
Atlanta  law  firm  Knox  Si  Zacks.  Her  husband, 
Richard  Mitchell,  is  also  an  attorney. 

Catherine  Erlene  Lyde  79  received  her  M.Ed. 
in  science  from  Georgia  Southern  College.  She 
teaches  advanced  chemistry  at  Brunswick  High 
School  in  Brunswick,  Ga. 

Gall  Robin  Pearson  79  is  an  associate  with  the 
law  firm  Monte,  Marriot  &.  Nimmo  of  Sea  Girt,  N.J. 

Sam  B.  Rovit  79  is  the  editor  and  publisher  of 
F.C.C.  Week  in  Washington,  DC  and  other  news- 
letters in  the  communications  field. 

Sharon  Winter  Taylor  79  is  a  special  education 
resource  room  teacher  for  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades 
at  Memorial  Park  School  in  Rockland,  Mass. 

Susan  Benson  Westfall  79  received  a  Sus- 
tained Superior  Performance  Award  for  her  job  as  a 
revenue  officer  for  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

MARRIAGES:  Sallle  S.  Frankel  B.S.N.  72  to 
Jon  Michael  Scarborough  on  July  14.  Residence:  Dover, 

Del. . . .  Sharon  Louise  Coldren  73  to  Philip 
Strenger.  Residence:  Larchmont,  N.Y.  .  .  .  Mary  H. 
Daniel  74  to  Roger  L.  Berry  on  June  16,  1984.  Resi- 
dence: Greenville,  S.C.  .  .  .  Eric  Alan  Houghton 
J.D.  74  to  Rebecca  DeVane  on  Sept.  9.  Residence: 
Dunedin,  Fla.  .  .  .  Thomas  R.  Jamerson  75, 
M.B.A.  77  to  H.  Jane  Leggett  on  Nov.  26,  1983.  Resi- 
dence: Williamston,  NC Michael  J.  Ayrer 

76  to  Regian  M.  Welker  on  July  9,  1983.  Residence: 
Berwyn,  Pa.  .  .  .  Carol  Blanton  76  to  Thomas 
Curry  Lutken  on  Nov.  10.  Residence:  St.  Joseph, 
La.  .  .  .  Louis  B.  Harrison  77  to  Ilene  Brodoff  on 
April  10,  1983.  Residence:  Hamden,  Conn.  .  .  . 
John  A.  Hodge  77  to  Sharon  Alice  Asbill  in 

1984.  Residence:  Columbia,  S.C Julie  A. 

Remter  B.S.N.  77  to  Raymond  Daniel  Fortin  on 
July  14. ..Karen  Luke  Bowers  78  to  David  P. 
Lazar  79.  Residence:  Media,  Pa.  .  .  .  Victor  G. 
Copeland  78  to  Mary  Beth  Norkiewicz  on  Oct. 
20.  Residence:  Arlington,  Va.  .  .  .  Susan  Deaver 
78  to  Gary  Gaston  on  Aug.  11.  Residence:  Lake 
Charles,  La.  . .  .  Mark  Scott  Jasmine  78  to 
Mary  Lynn  Harris  on  March  2.  Residence:  Chapel 
Hill. ..Michael  L.  Shankle  78  to  Lisa  Y.  Oglesby 
on  Dec.  17,  1983.  Residence:  Jacksonville,  Fla.  .  .  . 
Kenneth  Alan  Shapiro  78  to  Mary  Kathryn 
O'Sheilds  on  Jan.  12.  Residence:  Atlanta... John  S. 
Baldwin  79  to  Wesley  Jean  Jamos  on  Aug.  25.  Resi- 
dence: Mayfield  Heights,  Ohio.. .Walter  O.  Briggs 
IV  79  to  Andrea  Debra  Gilles  on  Sept.  2.  Residence: 

Belleville,  Mich Nicholas  W.  Carosella  79 

to  Donna  E.  Tiedemann  on  Nov.  19,  1983.  Residence: 
Los  Angeles.. .Marty  Vaughn  Pierson  79  to 
Barbara  Joan  Owens  on  Feb.  16  in  Duke  Chapel.  Resi- 
dence: Raleigh,  NC Sam  B.  Rowit  79  to 

Abigail  Caitlin  MacKenzie  on  Feb.  2.  Residence: 

Washington,  DC Sally  Strahan  79  to 

Sanford  J.  Matthews  Jr.  on  June  2,  1984.  Residence: 
Atlanta... Thomas  Roswell  West  J.D.  79  to 
Dana  Marie  Haga  on  Jan.  11.  Residence:  Asheville, 
NC. .  .  .  Vernon  L.  Woolston  Jr.  J.D.  79  to 
Robyn  Leslie  Ramsey  on  Feb.  1. 


BIRTHS:  First  child  and  son  to  Peggy  A. 
Reichert  70  on  Sept.  11.  Named  Eric  Carl  Reichert 
Ohm. ..Second  child,  first  daughter  to  Robert  J. 
Shenkin  J.D.  70  on  Aug.  8.  Named  Emily 
Jane.. .First  child  and  daughter  to  Betty  S.  Phillips 
71  and  Lawrence  V.  Phillips  Jr.  71  on  Sept.  3. 
Named  Sara  Catherine.. .First  child  and  daughter  to 
Gregory  Baird  72  and  Carolyn  Baird  on  May  7, 
1984.  Named  Meredith  Elizabeth. ..First  child  and  son 
to  John  S.  E  Hiker  Jr.  72  and  Susan  Spencer 
Elliker  72  on  March  30,  1984.  Named  Michael 
Jeffry...A  son  to  Cathy  Jones  Helms  72,  M.M. 
77  and  David  Helms  Ph.D.  77  on  Sept. 
22. ..Second  child,  first  daughter  to  Joel  Edd  Boyd 
73  and  Shena  Johnston  Boyd  77  on  Nov.  7, 


1983.  Named  Jenni  Atkins... A  son  to  Christy 
Smith  Merrltt  73  and  Charles  W.  Merritt  on  Feb. 
10,  1984.  Named  Charles  Wesley  III. ..A  daughter  to 
Charles  C.  Niedringhaus  Jr.  73  and 
Georgeanne  James  Niedringhaus  76  on 
Nov.  11.  Named  Jenna  Carroll... First  child  and  son  to 
Robert  Dwight  Peltl  73  and  Sharyn  Marks  on 
June  6,  1983.  Named  Jeremy  Michael  Marks-Peltz...A 
son  to  Karl  Curtis  Saunders  73  on  April  20, 
1983.  Named  John  William. ..A  daughter  to  Ritchie 
Carr  Shoemaker  73,  M.D.  77  and  Joann 
Shoemaker  on  April  12,  1984.  Named  Sally.. .First 
child  and  daughter  to  Austin  Murphy  Allran  74 
and  Judy  Mosbach  Allran  on  March  29,  1984.  Named 
Elizabeth. ..First  child  and  son  to  Jerry  S.  Apple 
74,  M.D.  78  and  Janice  Kanter  Apple  on  Jan.  13. 


Follow  the  Blue  Devils  on  the  road 

and  join  other  Duke  alumni  and  friends 

at  pregame  receptions. 


VIRGINIA 

October  5 

5-7  p.m. 

The  Boar's  Head  Inn 

Charlottesville 

SOUTH 
CAROLINA 

October  12 

5-7  p.m. 

Gate  House  Restaurant 

Columbia 

MARYLAND 

October  26 

11  a.m.-l  p.m. 

Center  for  Adult  Education 

University  of  Maryland  Campus 

College  Park 

WAKE  FOREST 

November  9 

10:30a.m.-12:30p.m. 

Holiday  Inn  North 

Winston-Salem 


If  you  live  near  any  of  these 
game  sites,  watch  for  a 
brochure  in  the  mail. 
Otherwise,  complete  the 
form  for  additional  details 
concerning  the  receptions. 
In  order  to  guarantee 
adequate  food  service, 
advance  reservations 
are  required. 

1-800-FOR-DUKE  outside  N.C. 
1-919-684-5114  collect  in  N.C. 


Please  send  me  the  brochure  on  the  following 
pregame  reception(s): 


Name 


.  Virginia 

.  South  Carolina 


.  Maryland 
.  Wake  Forest 


Class  year  (if  alumnus/a) 
Address 


Ma/7  to:  Duke  on  the  Road,  Alumni  House,  614  Chapel  Drive,  Durham,  N.C.  27706 


Your  Ticket 
To  The  Best  Of 
Duke  Athletics 

For  only  $100,  you  can  become  an  Iron  Duke  and  be  recognized  as  a  loyal  supporter  of  Duke  sports. 

You  will  receive  a  membership  card  entitling  you  to: 

•  Priority  Seating  for  all  Home  Football  and  Basketball  Games 

•  Reserve  Parking  for  all  Home  Football  and  Basketball  Games 

•  Football  and  Basketball  Press  Books 

•  Subscription  to  Devilirium,  Duke's  Top  Sports  Tabloid 

•  Iron  Duke  Pin 

Your  contribution  helps  strengthen  Duke  Athletics 


Levels  of 
Contributions 

Parki 

Football 

16  Allocations 
Basketball 

Ticket  Allocations 

ACC  Tourney 

Other 

$100 -$499 

No.  3  Area 

No.  3  Area 

-0- 

•0- 

$500 -$999 

No.  2  Area 

No.  2  Area 

-0- 

-0- 

$1000 -$2499 

Named 

Concourse 

■0- 

Invitations 
to  make 
football 
and 

basketball 
trips 
with 
team- 
prorated 
cost 

$2500 -$4999 

(subjectto  escalate  annually) 

Named 

Concourse 

2 

$5000  and  above 

(subject  to  escalate  annually) 

Named 

Concourse 

4 
2  and  2 

Life  Membership -$25,000 
$2500  yearly 

Named 

Concourse 

2 

Life  Membership -$25,000 
Paid  Up 

Named 

Concourse 

2 

Life  Membership -$25,000 
Paid  Up  Plus  $2500  yearly 

Named 

Concourse 

4 
2  and  2 

Life  -  Endowed 
Scholarship  Donor 

Named 

Concourse 

4 

2  and  2 

Endowed  Scholarship  Donor 
Paid -Cash  $100,000 

Named 

Concourse 

6 
2  and  4 

Endowed  Scholarship  Donor 
$5000  and  above  yearly 

Named 

Concourse 

4 

2  and  2 

Endowed  Scholarship  Donor 
$2500 -$4999  annually 

Named 

Concourse 

2 

Name  . 


Street  Address. 
City  and  State  . 
Home  Phone  _ 
Total  Pledge 


DUKE  ATHLETIC  FUND 


-Zip 


.Office  Phone 


Portion  of  pledge  enclosed 

Balance  of  pledge  due  by  June  30*1986 
•Please  send  me  a  reminder  of  my  balance  due  in  _ 


(month) 


(Date) 


(Signature) 


*  All  contributions  are  used  for  Intercollegiate  Athletics. 

*  All  gifts  are  tax  deductible.  Make  checks  payable  to: 

Duke  Athletic  Fund,  Cameron  Indoor  Stadium 
Duke  University 
Durham,  North  Carolina  27706 
Note:  Gifts  and  pledges  paid  between  July  1, 1985  and  June  30, 1986  entitle  you  to 
Iron  Duke  benefits  for  12  months  from  the  date  of  your  pledge  or  check. 


Named  Alexander  Charles... Second  son  to  Edna 
Ball  Axelrod  J.D.  '74  and  Robert  Axelrod  on  June 
16,  1984.  Named  Jeremy  Reuben.. .A  son  to 
Richard  Murray  Freeman  J.D.  74  and  Diane 
Marie  Freeman  on  Sept.  4,  1983.  Named  Brian 
Murray... A  daughter  to  Robert  R.  Penn  74  and 
Kathy  Baker  Penn  74  on  Nov.  20, 1982.  Named 
Sarah  Hudson. ..Twin  daughters  to  Jack  Billing 
Vollbrecht  74  and  Gwenda  Vollbrecht  on  Aug.  27, 
1983.  Named  Heidi  and  Cassie... Second  child,  first 
daughter  to  Craig  Lee  Asplund  75,  A.M.  76  on 
Feb.  9,  1984.  Named  Danielle  Lynne... Second  child 
and  son  to  James  R.  Crosby  75  and  Tara  Sayers 
on  Feb.  21,  1984.  Named  Andrew.. .First  child  and 
daughter  to  Celia  Brewer  Marshall  75  and 
Alfred  Marshall  on  March  14,  1984.  Named  Anna 
Corinne..A  daughter  to  Michael  G.  Sibert 
BSE.  75  and  Patricia  Cavanaugh  Sibert  76 
on  Nov.  16,  1983.  Named  [Catherine... Second  child 
and  son  to  Raymond  J.  Smith  75  and  Ann 
McCarthy  Smith  on  Nov.  2.  Named  Kevin 
William. ..Second  child  and  son  to  Wade  M.  Wells 

75  on  June  23,  1984.  Named  Gordon  Barcroft.. .First 
child  and  daughter  to  W.  Winn  Chatham  B.S.E. 

76  on  April  12,  1984.  Named  Asra  Annette... Second 
child,  first  son  to  Daryl  Emery  76  and  Joy 
Bowden  Emery  B.S.N.  77  on  Oct.  20.  Named 
Matthew  Ryan...A  daughter  to  Penny  Kruska 
Hook  76  on  Oct.  15,  1983.  Named  Leslie 
Katherine... A  daughter  to  Catherine  W. 
McLean  76  and  Emmett  E.  McLean  on  Aug.  20. 
Named  Laura  English. ..A  daughter  to  Georgeanne 
James  Nledrlnghaus  76  and  Charles  C. 

NledrlnghatiS  Jr.  73  on  Nov.  11.  Named  Jenna 
Carroll    A  daughter  to  Daryl  B.  Robertson  76 

and  Darleen  Robertson  on  June  7,  1984.  Named 
Brennan  Hogan... Second  child,  first  daughter  to 
Charles  F.  Ryan  76  on  Jan.  30, 1984.  Named 
Julie  Hopkins. ..First  child  and  daughter  to  Anne  T. 
Weston  76  on  Feb.  11.  Named  Sarah  Jernigan... First 
child  and  son  to  Agnes  Hope  Williams  76  and 
Thomas  John  Bersuder  on  Oct.  16.  Named  Jonathan 
Newberry  Williams-Bersuder.. .Second  child,  first 
daughter  to  Shena  Johnston  Boyd  77  and 
Joel  Edd  Boyd  73  on  Nov.  7,  1983.  Named  Jenni 
Atkins... Second  child,  first  son  to  Gerri  H.  Smith 

77  on  July  8.  Named  Gregory  Todd. ..First  child  and 
daughter  to  Russell  R.  Walker  B.S.E.  77  and 
Margaret  Clippinger  Walker  79  on  Oct.  23, 
1983.  Named  Lauren  Anne... First  child  and  son  to 
Han  Robinson  Wilson  77  on  Sept.  20.  Named 
Kyle  Barrett... First  child  and  daughter  to  Nancy 
Plump  Lewis  78  and  Bill  Lewis  on  Sept.  4. 
Named  Katherine  Nicole... Second  child,  first  son  to 
Judith  Gann  Marcus  78  and  Robert  Marcus  on 
Aug.  6.  Named  David  Gann.. .A  daughter  to 
Elizabeth  Swails  Matteson  78  and  William 
H.  Matteson  Ph.D.  '83  on  April  2,  1983.  Named 
Beth...  A  son  to  Lynn  Wadding  ton  Pappalardo 
B.S.N.  78  and  Peter  Pappalardo  M.E.M.  76  on 
July  20.  Named  Christopher  James... First  child  and 
son  to  Betsy  Coward  Phillips  78  and  Herb  O. 
Phillips  on  Jan.  11.  Named  Herbert  O.  V...A  son  to 
Brian  M.  Slegel  78  and  Donna  L.  Siegel  on  July 


15.  Named  Jesse  Benjamin...A  daughter  to  Gregory 
Scot  Wolcott  B.S.E.  78  and  Nancy  Wolcott  on 
April  11,  1984.  Named  Victoria  Conant... First  child 
and  daughter  to  Douglas  E.  Farst  B.S.E.  79  and 
Anne  Farst  on  Oct.  14.  Named  Elizabeth 
Kathryn.. .First  child  and  daughter  to  Henry  L. 
Strong  79  and  Margaret  Sheehan  Strong 
'81  on  Oct.  19.  Named  Allana  Hope.. .First  child  and 
son  to  Helson  Bernard  Strother  79  on  April 
29,  1984.  Named  Graham  Ives. ..Second  child,  a 
daughter  to  Susan  Benson  Westfall  79  and 
William  Westfall  on  Nov.  27.  Named  Michelle 
Nakee. 


80s 


Katherine  Johnson  Behr  B.S.N.  '80  is  a  staff 
nurse  in  the  neonatal  intensive  care  unit  at  North- 
western Memorial  Hospital  in  Chicago.  Her  husband, 
Michael  James  Behr  '80,  is  a  second-year 
medical  student  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Lynn  Cunningham  Brown  '80  is  a  data  man- 
ager at  Texas  Instruments  Equipment  Group  in  Louis- 
ville, Texas.  She  and  her  husband,  Christopher  C. 

Brown  '81,  built  theit  home  near  Dallas,  Texas. 

Colleen  Kay  Conner  A.H.C.  '80  is  a  nuclear 
medicine  technologist  at  Duke's  medical  center. 

Martha  Jean  Dodds  B.S.N.  '80,  after  a  year  with 
the  Traveling  Nurse  Corps  of  America,  works  in  the 
emergency  department  at  Brackenridge  Hospital  in 
Austin,  Texas. 

Brockton  Richard  Ellwood  B.S.E.  '80  is  a  sys- 
tems engineer  for  IBM  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

John  David  Graham  A.M.  '80  is  an  assistant 
professor  at  Carnegie-Mellon  University  in  the 
School  of  Urban  and  Public  Affairs. 

Joe  Hamilton  '80  has  transferred  from  the 
Washington,  DC,  office  of  the  law  firm  Cleary, 
Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton  to  its  London  office. 

Scott  Brian  Hamilton  '80  is  the  law  clerk  in  St. 
Croix  to  the  federal  court  judge  for  the  U.S.  Virgin 
Islands. 

Lynda  Zeiders  Hoke  '80  is  in  the  sports  medi- 
cine department  in  physical  therapy  at  Potomac 
Hospital  in  Woodbridge,  Va. 

Margaret  Kay  Holbrook  B.S.N.  '80  is  the  head 
nurse  in  hematology  at  the  Wilmington  Medical 
Center  in  Wilmington,  Del.  She  is  also  working  on 
her  master's  in  nursing  administration  at  Widener 
University. 

Dorothy  Addison  Hutcheson  '80  is  teaching 
English  and  is  a  college  counselor  at  Shady  Side  Aca- 
demy. She  lives  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  with  her  husband, 
Sam. 

Lee  John  Kolosna  '80  is  a  senior  computer  sys- 
tems analyst  with  IBM  in  the  Research  Triangle  Park. 


His  wife,  Brooke  Church  Kolosna  '82,  is  with 
Duke  Press'  marketing  department.  They  live  in 
Durham. 

Jonathan  William  Levin  '80  graduated  from  the 
joint  law-business  program  at  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity and  is  now  a  corporate  finance  associate  for  the 
investment  banking  firm  Lehman  Brothers  in  New 
York  City. 

Keith  Warren  Markbreiter  MBA.  '80  received 
the  1984  Marketing  Achievement  Award  from  Dow 
Coming  Chemical  Co.  in  Midland,  Mich. 

Jeffrey  Scott  Merrell  '80  is  an  associate  with 
the  Raleigh  law  firm  Bailey,  Dixon,  Wooten, 
McDonald,  and  Fountain.  His  wife,  Allana  Louise 
Merrell  B.S.N.  '83,  is  a  staff  nurse  in  the  medical- 
surgical  intensive  care  unit  at  Wake  County  Medical 
Center. 

Donald  Chester  Mikush  Jr.  B.S.E.  '80  will 
open  a  branch  office  in  the  Research  Triangle  area  for 
Jack  Harvey  &.  Associates,  an  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  firm. 
He  was  a  sales  engineer  for  DuPont  Berg  Electronics 
Division  in  Dallas,  Texas. 

Jane  Weideli  Ott  B.S.N.  '80  is  a  nursing  coordi- 
nator for  the  Child  Protection  Team  at  All  Children's 
Hospital  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

NelS  Eric  Pederson  '80  is  a  Ph.D.  candidate  in 
molecular  and  cell  biology  at  Pennsylvania  State 
University. 

Ellen  Louise  Philpot  B.S.N.  '80  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  j  .g.  in  the  Navy  Nurse  Corps. 
She  is  stationed  in  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Douglas  Martin  Portz  '80  is  in  an  obstetrics  and 
gynecology  residency  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Gregory  Michael  Severyn  '80  is  marketing  and 
sales  coordinator  for  Savereisen  Cements  Co.  in 
Canonsburg,  Pa. 

Steven  Garry  Smith  Ph.D.  '80  is  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  and  religion  at  N.C.  Wesleyan 
College.  He  is  on  study  leave  in  Brussels,  Belgium. 

Jeffrey  William  Timby  '80  is  an  intern  in  in- 
ternal medicine  at  the  Medical  College  of  Virginia. 

James  Hudgins  Vogeley  B.S.E.E.  '80  is  a  pro- 
duct manager  for  third  party  software  with  the 
Medical  Personal  Computer  Program  of  Hewlett 
Packard  Co.'s  Medical  Products'  Group.  He  lives  in 
North  Andover,  Mass. 

Patricia  Ann  Walls  '80  is  an  investigator  for  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Defense  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Stephen  Clyde  Yang  '80  received  his  M.D.  in 
May  1984  from  the  Medical  College  of  Virginia  and 
was  given  the  Upjohn  Achievement  Award  at  gradua- 
tion. He  is  a  resident  in  general  surgery  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  Health  Science  Center.  He  and  his  wife, 
Marivic,  live  in  Houston. 

Karen  Becky  Zagor  B.S.N.  '80,  who  completed 
a  master's  of  nursing  in  oncology  at  Emory  University 
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OF  YOUR  PAST 

WITH  A  DUKE 

VIDEO  YEARBOOK. 

In  sight  and  sound  and  True  Blue  color 
your  memories  of  Duke  are  on  videotape. 
Long,  sunny  afternoons  on  the  quad,  the 
roar  of  a  dose  game  at  Cameron,  fraternity/ 
sorority  parties,  Springfest  and  snowball 
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in  December  1983,  is  director  of  nursing  for  a  nation- 
al home  health  care  agency  branch  in  Tampa,  Fla. 

Anastasia  Antoniadis  A.H.C.  '81  is  a  clinical 

supervisor  in  the  department  of  speech  pathology  and 
andrology  at  the  University  of  Virginia, 
Charlottesville. 

Robert  Allan  Belcher  '81  is  president  of  Sealtite 
Applicators,  Inc.,  and  lives  in  Reistertown,  Md.,  with 
his  wife,  Christine. 

George  Moore  Brady  III  '81  returned  to  the 
United  States  after  two  years  of  teaching  English  in 
Madrid,  Spain.  He  is  a  law  student  at  Tulane 
University. 

Robert  Daly  Buschman  '81  is  enrolled  in 
Emory  University's  M.B.A.  program. 

Laura  Eve  Cohen  '81,  who  received  her  law 
degree  from  George  Washington  University's  law 
school,  is  clerking  for  the  7th  Judicial  Circuit  of 
Maryland. 

Kimary  Ann  D'Augusta  '81  is  a  systems  budget 
analyst  with  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  in 
Boston,  Mass. 

Jennifer  Ellen  Dick  B.S.C.E.  '81  received  her 
master's  in  civil  engineering  from  the  University  of 
Delaware  in  June  1984. 

David  Lawrence  DuBois  '81  received  his 
master's  in  geology  from  the  University  of  Delaware  in 
June  1984. 

Henry  Owings  Eshelman  '81  is  creative  direc- 
tor of  Studio  54  in  New  York  City  and  is  doing  public 
telations  and  designing  on  the  side.  He  lives  in 
Brooklyn. 

Myreda  Lynn  Erlckson  B.S.N.  '81,  a  lieutenant 
in  the  U.S.  Navy,  is  a  staff  nurse  in  the  neonatal  in- 


tensive care  unit  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Hospital  in  San 
Diego,  Calif.  She  is  responsible  for  staff  education  and 
orientation  of  new  personnel.  She  and  her  husband, 
John  Michael  O'Brien,  live  in  Coronado,  Calif. 

Kathryn  Elizabeth  Heagerty  B.S.N.  '81  is 
working  in  the  neonatal  intensive  care  unit  at 
Georgetown  University  Hospital. 

Barbara  Louise  Krause  '81  is  in  her  second 
year  at  Cornell  University's  law  school. 

Jeffrey  A.  LeVee  '81  graduated  cum  laude  from 
Northwestern  University's  law  school  in  May  1984 
and  is  now  an  associate  with  the  Chicago  law  firm 
Rosenthal  and  Schanfield.  His  wife,  Gail,  is  a  resident 
in  internal  medicine  at  Northwestern  Memorial 
Hospital. 

Nancy  Edith  Magnus  '81  is  teaching  retarded 
and  autistic  children  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  at  the  Resi- 
dent Home  for  the  Mentally  Retarded.  She  received 
her  master's  in  special  education  from  the  Peabody 
College  for  Teachers  at  Vanderbilt  University,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Edgar  Morris  Miller  '81,  M.E.M.  '83  is  a  com- 
munity relations  coordinator  with  the  Governor's 
Waste  Management  Board,  N.C.  Department  of 
Human  Resources. 

Melinda  Lea  Montgomery  B.S.N.  '81  is  a  unit 
manager  for  the  skilled  care  floor  at  the  Methodist 
Retirement  Home  in  Durham.  She  is  also  on  the 
board  of  directors  for  the  East  End  Health  Center. 

David  Bennett  Parran  B.S.M.E.  '81  is  a  senior 
field  engineer  for  Schlumberger  Offshore  Services  at 
the  Production  Services  District  in  Larose,  La. 

David  Ivlson  Rowland  B.S.M.E.  '81  is  working 
on  his  M.B.A.  at  the  Wharton  School  of  Business, 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 


OCTOBER  2-6, 
1985 


FEATURING 

the  great  LIONEL  HAMPTON  , 
and  visiting  Italian  musicians  with 
Paul  Jeffrey,  artist-in-residence 
and  Director  of  jazz  Studies. 

PERFORMANCES 

by  Lionel  Hampton,  Wynton 
Marsalis  and  the  Duke 
Jazz  Ensemble. 

JAZZ  WORKSHOPS  AND 
CLINICS, 

Jazz  Ensemble  with  a  special  program  at  the 
Fuqua  School  of  Business  and  evenings  of  jazz 
at  Hotel  Europa  and  the  Sheraton 
University  Center. 


1 UMBRIA 
AT  DUKE 
JAZZ  FESTIVAL 

presented  by 
The  Institute  of  the  Arts 
Duke  Music  Department 
The  Duke  Jazz  Program 
Office  of  Cultural  Affairs 


FOR  TICKET  INFORMATION 

CONTACT  Pauljeffrey 

Department  of  Music 
Duke  University 
Durham.  NC  27706 
(919)  684-2534 


Diane  Frances  Samler  '81  received  her  bache- 
lor's in  nursing  from  Boston  College  in  May  1984.  She 
is  a  registered  nurse  at  the  Children's  Hospital  Medi- 
cal Center  in  Boston,  Mass. 

John  Morris  Sandlin  M.B.A.  '81  is  president  of 
Sun-Surf  Properties,  Inc.,  in  Morehead  City,  NC. 

Robin  Snowden  B.S.N.  '81  received  her  M.S.N. 
in  psychiatry/mental  health  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  She  is  establishing  a  private  practice  in 
psychotherapy  and  is  associated  with  the  Princeton 
Brain  Bio  Center  of  the  Schizophrenia  Foundation  of 
New  Jersey. 

Marian  Woodward  Starr  '81  writes  that  she  has 
"joined  the  faceless  bureaucracy  in  the  nation's 
capital." 

Cynthia  Jeanne  Tyran  Ph.D.  '81  is  the  associate 

dean  of  students  at  DeVry  Institute  of  Technology  in 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Thomas  Edward  Warn  M.E.M.  '81  is  an  en- 
vironmental engineer  with  GCA  Technology  Divi- 
sion in  Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

Hugh  Harmon  Wlndom  '81  graduated  from 
Duke's  medical  school  in  May  and  will  enter  an  in- 
ternal medicine  residency  program. 

Nancy  Ruth  Anderson  B.S.N.  '82  is  working  in 
the  intensive  care  unit  at  Parkland  Hospital  in  Dallas, 
Texas. 

Robert  Michael  Armstrong  '82  is  a  sales  man- 
ager for  Procter  and  Gamble's  paper  division.  He  lives 
in  Indianapolis,  lnd. 

Eleanor  Ridley  Beckman  '82  works  for  E.F. 
Hutton  in  Washington,  DC 

Kent  Walter  Boler  '82  is  a  graduate  student  in 


ALUMNI 


Autumn  Weekend 

on  Martha's  Vineyard 

October  17-20 

Enjoy  a  stimulating  weekend  at  the  Harbor 
View  Hotel  in  scenic  Edgartown,  Massachu- 
setts. You  will  explore  current  issues  with 
several  of  Duke's  premier  professors,  including 
geologist  Orrin  Pilkey.  economist  Allen  Kelley. 
and  political  scientist  Sheridan  Johns. 
Seminars,  lectures,  and  field  trips  along  with 
the  chance  to  experience  a  spectacular  New 
England  fall  at  the  shore. 

For  more  information  as  it  becomes  available, 
please  write:  Barbara  DeLapp  Booth  '54. 
Alumni  Colleges.  614  Chapel  Drive.  Durham, 
N.C.  27706. 
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geology  at  Rice  University,  writing  a  thesis  on  the 
structural  evolution  of  the  Central  Brooks  Range  in 
Alaska. 

Terri  Eileen  Bostick  M.B.A.  '82  is  director  of 
pharmacy  systems  for  Kerr  Drugs  in  Raleigh,  N.C. 

Alison  Claire  Bouchard  '82,  who  works  for 

Lomas  &  Nettleton  Securities  Corp.  in  Stamford, 
Conn.,  maintains  an  interest  in  foreign  affairs.  She 
participated  in  a  cultural  exchange  in  the  Soviet 
Union  in  October. 

Katherine  Wilson  Bryan  '82  is  a  sales  represen- 
tative for  Datec,  Inc.,  a  Chapel  Hill-based  manufac- 
turer of  data  communications  equipment. 

Wilson  Crone  '82,  a  medical  student  at  Duke,  is 
taking  a  year  off  to  do  research  at  the  University  of 
California,  Riverside. 

Karen  Mary  Palmer  Haines  B.S.N.  '82  is  work- 
ing in  an  intermediate  telemetry  surgical  unit  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  where  she  lives  with  her  husband, 
Phil. 


Michael  Timothy  Hanley  II  '82  works  for  Xerox 
Corp.  in  Chicago,  111. 

Susan  Woods  Shepherd  Ittner  '82  works  for 
the  international  division  of  Ralston  Purina  Co.  as 
systems  consultant  in  the  management  informations 
systems  department.  Her  assignments  have  included 
installing  systems  for  Purina  offices  in  Italy,  Spain, 
Mexico,  Colombia,  and  Venzuela.  She  and  her  hus- 
band, Curtis,  live  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mark  Benjamin  Kadonoff  BSE.  '82,  M.S. '83 
is  a  systems  and  software  engineer  with  Denning 
Mobile  Robotics,  a  company  developing  mobile 
security  robots.  He  lives  in  Somerville,  Mass. 

Christopher  John  Kenney  '82  received  his 
master's  in  physics  from  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary  in  May  1984. 

Caroline  Marie  Klein  '82  is  in  the  second  year  of 
a  Ph.D.  program  in  anatomy  at  East  Carolina  Univer- 
sity's medical  school. 


Shopping  for 

Duke  Gifts 


#CP101  Arm  Chair:  $200.00 
#BR100  Rocker:  $200.00 

Price  includes  freight  inside  U.S.A. 


The  official  Duke  University 
chair  is  now  available  for 
Duke  Alumni  and  friends.  The 
perfect  addition  to  home  or 
office.  Both  handsomely  crafted 
chairs  are  black  with  gold  trim. 
The  arm  chair  features  natural 
cherry  wood  arms.  The  Duke 
University  Coat  of  Arms  is  em- 
bossed on  the  back  of  each  chair. 

Please  specify  either  arm  chair  or  rocker 
on  your  order  form.  Allow  four  weeks  for 
delivery. 


DUKE  UNIVERSITY  STORES: 

Mail-Order 


Telephone  Orders:  919-684-2344 
Please  Print  Legibly 


Drawer  AM  -  Duke  Station 
Durham,  N.C.  27706 
919-684-2344 


Please  check  your  school 

D  TRINITY  □  ENGINEERING 

D  NURSING         D  ALLIED  HEALTH 

D  LAW  D  DIVINITY 
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TAKE  FIVE  IN  '85 


Take  a  break  for  five  weekends 
and  see  five  Duke  home  football  games. 


TAKE  FIVE  AT  DUKE 

1.  Night  games 

2.  Marching  bands 

3.  Dancing  cheerleaders 

4.  Football  buffets 

5.  Special  reunions 


TICKETS  ARE  JUST 
A  PHONE  CALL  AWAY 


1-800-672-BLUE 
(Toll  Free  in  N.C.) 


681-BLUE 

(Durham  or 

Out  of  State) 


1985  FOOTBALL  SCHEDULE 

HOME  GAMES  IN  CAPS 


Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

7 
14 
21 

5 
12 
19 

NORTHWESTERN                                       Oct.  26         Maryland 
West  Virginia                                            Nov.    2        GEORGIA  TECH 
OHIO                                                                            (Homecoming) 
Virginia                                                     Nov.    9        Wake  Forest 
South  Carolina                                           Nov.  16         N.C.  STATE 
CLEMSON  (Parents  Weekend)                Nov.  23        North  Carolina 

HOME  GAME  RESERVED  SEATS  —  $13.00 
HOME  GAME  UNRESERVED  SEATS  FOR  18  AND  UNDER  —  $3.00 

MasterCard  and  VISA  accepted 

Hi ■■t».^  i   i 

VISA' 

• 
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Judith  Debra  Kleinman  '82  returned  to  the 
United  States  after  14  months  at  the  University  of 
South  Wales  in  Sydney,  Australia,  where  she  was  a 
Rotary  Foundation  Scholar. 

Brooke  Church  Kolosna  '82  works  in  the  mar- 
keting department  at  Duke  University  Press.  Her  hus- 
band, Lee  John  Kolosna  '80,  works  for  IBM  in 
the  Research  Triangle  Park.  They  live  in  Durham. 

Denlse  Lynn  Larivlere  B.S.N.  '82  is  in  law 
school  at  the  University  of  Southern  California  and 
works  part  time  as  an  obstetrical  nurse.  She  lives  in 
Glendale,  Calif.,  with  her  husband,  Kevin  Meenan. 

John  Lindsay  Marshall  '82  is  a  medical  student 
at  the  University  of  Louisville's  medical  school. 

Barbara  Ann  Nichols  B.S.N.  '82  is  a  cardiac 
sonographer  and  registered  nurse  at  the  Mayo  Clinic 
in  Rochester,  Mich.  She  is  also  involved  in  resident 
teaching. 

Guy  Placldo  Raffa  '82  is  working  on  his  Ph.D.  in 
Italian  literature  at  Indiana  University  in  Bloomington. 

Karin  Margrete  Relchle  B.S.M.E.  '82  is  a  part- 
time  law  student  at  George  Mason  University.  She 
lives  in  Arlington,  Va. 

H.  Clay  Saylor  III  B.S.M.E.  '82  is  enrolled  in  the 
University  of  Michigan's  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration. 

Wayne  Charles  Whistler  MBA.  '82  is  a  mar- 
keting manager  for  Japanese  business  development 
with  Data  General  in  Westboro,  Mass. 

Julian  James  M.  Wooldrldge  '82  is  a  pro- 
grammer for  Burroughs  Wellcome  Co.  in  the  Research 
Triangle  Park.  He  lives  in  Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

Gunnar  W.  Zorn  III  B.S.E.  '82  is  a  medical  stu- 


dent at  Thomas  Jefferson  University  in  Philadelphia. 

Andrew  Russell  Barner  Jr.  MBA  '83  is  a 

Ph.D.  student  in  the  fiber  and  polymer  science  pro- 
gram at  N.C.  State  University's  School  of  Textiles. 

Linda  Jeanne  Blodgett  '83  earned  her  M.B.A. 

from  Indiana  University  at  Bloomington  in  May. 

Margaret  Kemp  Carlson  '83  is  a  property 
manager  at  Milestone  Associates  in  Boston,  Mass. 
She  lives  in  Concord,  Mass.,  with  her  husband, 
Robert. 

Mark  Worthington  Casey  '83  is  a  dental  stu- 
dent at  the  UNC-Chapel  Hill's  School  of  Dentistry. 

William  Young  Choi  '83  is  vice  president  of 
Cambridge  Trading  Co.,  Inc.,  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Rebecca  Park  Coker  B.S.E.  '83  is  a  civil  engi- 
neer with  ALCOA,  Warrick  Operations,  in  New- 
burgh,  Ind. 

Brian  Robert  Condon  '83  is  a  student  at  Stan- 
ford University's  law  school. 

Susan  Marie  Corazza  '83  received  her  master's 
in  theology  from  the  University  of  Notre  Dame  in 
1984.  She  is  a  theology  teacher  at  Marian  High 
School  in  Mishawaka,  Ind. 

Bryan  Nicholas  Danforth  '83  is  studying 
entomology  at  the  University  of  Kansas. 

Shayne  Taylor  Doty  '83  is  spending  a  year  at  the 
Conservatoire  de  Toulouse  in  France  studying  organ, 
under  the  sponsorship  of  Boston's  Frank  Huntington 
Beebe  Fund  for  Musicians. 

Karen  Kay  Dugger  '83  is  a  medical  student  at 
the  Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine,  Wake  Forest 
University,  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 


Karen  A.  Farris  '83  is  studying  international  poli- 
tics at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  in  St.  Andrews, 
Scotland,  on  a  Rotary  Foundation  Scholarship. 

Michael  Dana  Foden  '83  completed  a  master's  in 
theater  management  at  Florida  State  University.  He  is 
an  administrative  intern  for  the  Greater  Miami  Opera 
Association. 

Madeline  Hallie  Gartner  '83  is  a  student  at 
Loyola  University's  medical  school  in  Chicago,  111. 

Earl  Edwin  Googe  Jr.  '83  is  a  teacher  at  Terry 
Parkers  High  School  in  the  Duval  County  School 
System.  He  lives  in  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

James  H.  Henderson  '83  is  on  Wake  Forest 

University's  Law  Review  and  will  be  president  of  the 
law  school's  student  body  next  year. 

David  Louis  Heyman  '83  is  a  business  student  at 
the  University  of  Michigan. 

Peter  Amstel  Land  '83  is  working  in  the  sports 
department  of  The  Washington  Post.  He  lives  in 
Arlington,  Va. 

Laurel  Ann  Mackay  '83  is  a  student  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity's law  school. 

William  H.  Matteson  Ph.D.  '83  is  a  senior  associ- 
ate engineet  at  IBM  in  Durham.  He  and  his  wife, 
Elizabeth  Swails  Matteson  78,  have  a 
daughter. 

Mary  Crandell  McKee  '83  is  a  systems  analyst  in 
the  financial  management  department  for  EGekG 
Washington  Analytical  Setvices  Center,  a  naval 
defense  contracting  firm.  She  lives  in  Alexandria,  Va. 

Allana  Louise  Merrell  B.S.N.  '83  is  a  staff  nurse 
in  the  medical-surgical  intensive  cate  unit  at  Wake 
County  Medical  Center.  She  lives  in  Raleigh,  N.C, 


When  things  are  done 
well,  you  notice.  You 
notice  The  Sheraton 
University  Center's  attention  to 
comfort.  The  relaxed  elegance 
of  the  atrium  lounge,  the  way 
the  cool  of 
the  indoor 
pool  and  the 
adjoining 


service  to  the  Research  Triangle 
Park,  the  Raleigh-Durham  Airport, 
and  Duke  Hospital. 

Enjoy  Praline's  southern-style 
charm,  and  Oliver's  Signature 
Restaurant's  continental  cuisine. 
You'll  notice  and  appreciate  the 


Center 


friendly, 
attentive 
service  of 


Of  Attention 


whirlpool's  bubbles  soothe 
worries  away. 

You  notice  extra-fluffy  pillows, 
thick,  plentiful  towels,  oversized 
guest  rooms.  Twenty-four  hour 
news,  sports,  and  movies,  and 
complimentary  limousine 


15-501  By-Pass  at  Morreene  Road, 

1  mile  south  of  I-85    Durham,  North  Carolina 

For  reservations  call  800-325-3535  or  919-383- 


our  staff. 

The  Sheraton  University 
Center  does  things  very  well. 
That's  why,  in  only  one  year, 
we've  become  the  Center 
of  Attention. 

Cgl 
Sheraton 
K75  University  Center 


COGGMSGOT 


YOUR 


ICKET 


TO  RIDE! 


COCGIN  POMT1AC 


15  W  DUflHAW  ChW*1  MM  OlVO 
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with  her  husband,  J.  Scott  Merrell  '80,  an  associ- 
ate with  the  law  firm  Bailey,  Dixon,  Wooten, 
McDonald,  and  Fountain. 

Stephen  Kearny  Moroney  '83  is  a  graduate  stu- 
dent in  counseling  psychology  at  Wheaton  College  in 
Wheaton,  111. 

Pratap  C.  Mukharji  M.B.A.  '83  is  a  consultant  in 
the  management  consulting  department  in  the 
Atlanta  office  of  Peat  Marwick,  an  international 
accounting  firm. 

Barbara  Eleanor  Nelson  '83  is  completing  an 
M.B.A.  at  Northwestern  University. 

Pamela  Carter  Riff  e  M.S.  '83  is  a  member  of  the 
technical  staff  at  ATSiT  Bell  Laboratories.  She  and 
her  husband,  David,  live  in  Reading,  Pa. 

Mitchell  Lonny  Schwartz  '83  is  a  medical  stu- 
dent at  the  New  Jersey  Medical  School  in  Newark. 

Bruce  Gordon  Smith  '83  is  a  real  estate  sales 
manager  with  Millet  &  Smith,  Inc.,  in  McLean,  Va. 

Douglas  Latta  Smith  '83  is  on  a  two-year  tour 
with  the  Peace  Corps,  stationed  in  Ponape,  Micronesia. 

Michael  Howard  Sollott  BSE.  '83  is  complet- 
ing his  M.B.A.  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Marjorie  Sue  Strauss  '83  is  an  executive  project 
assistant/coordinator  for  The  Record  Bar,  Inc.,  in 
Durham. 

Jefferey  Scott  linger  '83  is  in  his  second  year  at 
Tufts  University's  medical  school. 

Thomas  Jay  Woodford  '83  is  attending 

Washington  &.  Lee  University's  law  school. 
Paul  Gordon  Grube  M.B.A.  '84  works  for  the 


southeast  division  of  Wachovia  Bank  &.  Trust.  He 
lives  in  Winston-Salem,  NC. 

Paul  Andrew  Gydosh  Jr.  M.B.A.  '84  is  a  mar- 
keting manager  with  Scientific  Columbus,  Inc.  He 
lives  in  Upper  Arlington,  Ohio,  with  his  wife,  Bird, 
and  their  two  children. 

Christopher  Wendel  Loeb  J.D.  '84  is  clerking 

for  the  federal  circuit  judge  for  the  4th  circuit.  He 
lives  in  Durham. 

Gary  W.  Lyons  B.S.E.  '84  is  an  applications  engi- 
neer with  Siecor  Corp.  in  Hickory,  N.C. 

Jon  Alan  Pretti  M.B.A.  '84  is  a  management 
consulting  trainee  with  Arthur  Young  &.  Co.  in 
Washington,  DC 

Charles  Robert  Simpson  J.D.  '84  is  an  attorney 
with  the  firm  Ray,  Quinney,  and  Nebeker  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah. 

Marian  Louise  Swain  M.B.A.  '84  is  an  analyst 
in  the  division  of  federal  reserve  bank  operations  with 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
in  Washington,  DC. 

MARRIAGES:  Dorothy  Addison  '80  to  Sam 
Hutcheson  on  July  9,  1983.  Residence: 
Pittsburgh. ..Michael  James  Behr  '80  to 
Katherlne  Johnson  B.S.N.  '80  on  July  28, 1984. 
Residence:  Chicago.. .Lynn  Cunningham  '80  to 
Christopher  C.  Brown  '81  on  April  30, 1983. 
Residence:  Lewisville,  Texas. ..John  Heyward 
Hickey  J.D.  '80  to  Helen  Hardie  on  Sept.  15.  Resi- 
dence: Miami. ..Lee  John  Kolosna  '80  to 
Brooke  Church  '82  on  June  23,  1984.  Residence: 
Durham...  Jeffrey  Scott  Merrell  '80  to  Allan  a 
Harper  B.S.N.  '83  on  Aug.  6,  1983.  Residence: 
Raleigh. ..Kimberly  Jane  Sanborn  '80  to 
James  Morrison  Woodworth  Glenn  '82  in 


Make  Reservations 
Without  Reservations. 


At  the  Durham  Hilton  Inn,  we've 
done  everything  we  can  to  make 
your  visit  as  comfortable  as 
possible. 

We  completely  renovated  and 
redecorated  all  140  guest  rooms 
and  "Executive  Level."  Each  room 
now  has  brand  new  cherry  Drexel 
furniture.  Bright,  new  draperies 
and  carpet.  Everything  is  sparkling 
fresh  and  clean.  At  the  Durham  Hilton 
you  go  first  class. 

"The  Executive  Level" 

We  have  the  "Executive  Level" 
especially  for  our  guests  who  enjoy 
additional  luxury,  comfort  and  con- 
veniences like  complimentary 
continental  breakfast,  daily 
newspapers  delivered  to 
your  room,  keyed  elevator 


for  privacy  and  security,  and  pre- 
registration  for  quick  check-ins. 

Burley's  Lounge 

Burley's  is  Durham's  most 
elegant  lounge. 

The  Solarium 

The  Solarium  is  a  grand 
meeting  and  dining  room  with 
seating  lor  up  to  55 . 

Colonial  Room 

The  beautifully  appointed 
dining  room  open  for  breakfast, 
lunch  and  dinner. 

Combine  all  this  with  the  best 
reservation  system  in  the  country, 
and  you  can  see  why  you  can  make 
reservations  at  the  Durham  Hilton  Inn 
without  reservations. 


XHILTON 

The  Hilton  Inn,  2424  Erwin  Road,  Durham,  North  Carolina  27705  (919)  286-7761 


January  in  Shaker  Heights,  Ohio... Laurie  Marie 
Schramm  '80  to  Adrian  F.  Lanser  III  on  Dec.  8. 
Residence:  New  Orleans... Stephen  Clyde  Yang 
'80  to  Maria  Victoria  Guillem  on  June  9,  1984.  Resi- 
dence: Houston. ..Robert  Allan  Belcher  '81  to 

Christine  Annette  Knight  on  Aug.  11,  1984.  Resi- 
dence: Reistertown,  Md. .  .  .  Sharon  Vinnedge 
Medrick  A.H.C  '81  to  Mitchell  B.  Melrose  on  Feb. 

18,  1984.  Residence:  Merrimack,  N.H David 

Bennett  Parran  B.S.M.E.  '81  to  Anne  E.  Miller 
on  Sept.  24,  1983.  Residence:  Lockport,  La.  .  .  . 
Henry  Griffith  Brinton  '82  to  Nancy  Freeborne 
on  April  27.  Residence:  Washington,  DC  .  . 
Brooke  Church  '82  to  Lee  John  Kolosna  '80 
on  June  23,  1984.  Residence:  Durham... William 
Matthew  Crumbley  '82  to  Marie  Holloway  on 
Nov.  10.  Residence:  Marietta,  Ga.  .  .  .  Katherlne 
Delongy  '82  to  James  O'Conner  in  July  1984.  Resi- 
dence: San  Francisco... Karen  Mary  Palmer 
B.S.N.  '82  to  Philip  A.  Haines  on  Sept.  22.  Resi- 
dence: Jacksonville,  Fla.  .  .  .  Jan  Reece 
Johnson  '82  to  William  L.  Gibson  on  April  21, 
1984.  Residence:  Tampa,  Fla.  .  .  .  Christopher 
John  Kenney  '82  to  Marie  L.  Lucien  '82  on 
June  9,  1984,  in  Harrison,  N.Y.  .  .  .  Denise  Lynn 
Lariviere  B.S.N.  '82  to  Kevin  Meenan  on  April  28, 
1984.  Residence:  Glendale,  Calif.  .  .  .  Susan 
Woods  Shepherd  '82  to  H.  Curtis  Ittner  Jr.  on 
April  23.  Residence:  St.  Louis..  Alan  Boyd  Clark 
M.S.  '83  to  Linda  Sue  Schanbetg  on  Dec.  31.  Resi- 
dence: Winston-Salem,  N.C. . .  .  Pamela  Lynn 
Carter  M.S.  '83  to  David  Mark  Riffe  on  June  23, 
1984.  Residence:  Reading,  Pa.  .  .  .  Margaret 
Mary  Kemp  '83  to  Robert  W.  Carlson  on  May  19, 
1984.  Residence:  Concord,  Mass.  .  .  .  John  Talton 
Madison  M.Div.  '83  to  Julie  Ellen  Ragan  on  Aug. 

13,  1983.  Residence:  Wilmington,  N.C 

Charles  F.  Marth  '83  to  Virginia  Carolyn 
Thornhill  '83  on  June  9,  1984.  Residence:  Madison, 
Wise.  .  .  .  Jeffrey  W.  Ubben  '83  to  Laura 
Michelle  Hess  '83  on  Sept.  22.  Residence: 
Houston. ..Lauren  Allison  Williams  '83  to  Paul 
Ghaffari  in  April  1984.  Residence:  New  York  City. 

BIRTHS:  First  child  and  son  to  Myreda  Lynn 
Erickson  B.S.N.  '81  and  John  Michael  O'Brian  on 
Aug.  7.  Named  John  Michael  O'Brian  Jr.  .  .  .  First 
child  and  daughter  to  Margaret  Sheehan 
Strong  '81  and  Henry  L.  Strong  '79  on  Oct.  19. 
Named  Allana  Hope.. .First  child  and  daughter  to 
William  H.  Matteson  Ph.D.  '83  and  Elizabeth 
Swails  Matteson  '78  on  April  2,  1983.  Named 
Beth. ..First  child  and  daughter  to  Mary  F. 
Moriarty  McCourt  '83  and  Michael  McCourt  on 
May  17.  Named  Kathryn  Mary.. .First  child  and  son  to 
Stewart  Mittnacht  Jr.  M.B.A.  '83  and  Lisa 
Mittnacht  on  May  12,  1984.  Named  Stewart  III. 


DEATHS 


The  Register  has  received  notice  of  the  following 
deaths.  No  further  information  was  available. 

Murray  Palmer  Whichard  '15. ..Samuel  H. 
Barber  BSE.  '20. George  R.  Wallace  '27  on 
May  11  of  a  heart  attack. ..Charles  A.  Kirk- 
Patrick  '28  on  June  6, 1984.. .Frank  Barnett  '33 
on  May  5. .William  Leroy  Jacks  M.Ed.  '34  on 
Nov.  6. ..Howard  J.  Tousley  '36. ..Robert  R. 
Vann  '36. ..Richard  S.  Cutchin  '37  on  Dec. 
2  William  H.  Hothdurft  37  on  March  17... J. 
Frank  Chapman  '40  on  Feb.  16... Audrey 
Vance  O'Brian  41    Clark  S.  Young 
41    John  E.  Cann  MD.  '44. ..Russell  K. 
Lemken  '44  in  December  1983. ..Robert  Arthur 
Wells  '44... Thomas  H.  Boone  '46  on  Aug. 
12. ..Helen  Foster  Jodrey  '46  on  March 
7. ..Edwin  H.  Dlckerson  '48,  J.D.  '50  on  Feb. 
9. .Carl  J.  Perkinson  '50  on  Sept.  6, 
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1 981    Wayland  E.  Hull  Ph.D.  '50  on  Aug. 
19. ..Daniel  R.  Bennett  '52  on  June  21, 
1984... Richard  T.  Woodfleld  '53.  William  H. 
Patty  '54  on  April  19,  I'M    Rueben 
Columbus  Hood  Jr.  M.A.T.  '60  on  April 
2... Noah  Andrews  Pitta  6.S.E.  '66  on  Jan. 
22. ..John  Dillon  A.M.  '68. ..Glenn  L.  Rowand 
P.A.  Cert  '69. 

Leroy  Graham  '18  on  Jan.  30  in  Durham,  after  a 
long  illness.  He  was  the  half-owner  of  Lipscomb- 
Gattis  Clothing  Store,  where  he  worked  for  45  years. 
He  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Hope  Valley  Country 
Cluh,  American  Legion  Post  No.  7,  the  Iron  Dukes 
Cluh,  and  the  Duke  Blue  Devil  Club,  of  which  he  was 
secretary  for  10  years.  At  Duke,  he  lettered  in  basket- 
ball and  track.  A  member  of  Duke  Memorial  United 
Methodist  Church,  he  served  on  its  board  of  stewards. 
He  is  survived  by  three  brothers. 

May  Waller  Carmichael  '21  after  a  long  illness. 
As  the  wife  of  the  late  William  Carmichael  Jr.,  con- 
troller of  the  Consolidated  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, she  aided  him  in  his  work  for  the  university.  She 
was  active  in  St.  Thomas  More  Church,  the  North 
Carolina  Symphony,  the  North  Carolina  Art  Society, 
and  the  Junior  League  of  Durham.  She  is  survived  by 
a  daughter,  three  sisters,  a  brother,  and  four 
grandchildren. 

Charles  E.  Rupp  '30  on  Feb.  23  in  Winchester. 
Va.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Rosamond  Otis  Rupp, 
and  a  son. 

Bernice  Hampton  Umstead  '31  in  Durham. 
He  was  retired  from  W.L.  Robinson  Tobacco  Co.  and  a 
member  of  Duke  Memorial  United  Methodist 
Church,  He  is  survived  by  his  sister. 

Anne  Reynolds  Norton  Chambers  R.N.  '33 
in  January  after  a  year  of  illness.  A  member  of  the  first 
class  of  nurses  to  graduate  from  Duke's  School  of 
Nursing,  she  worked  with  student  nurses  and  with  the 
cancer  screening  program  at  Duke.  She  was  a  member 
of  Duke  Memorial  United  Methodist  Church.  She  is 
survived  by  three  daughters,  four  sisters,  eleven 
grandchildren,  and  a  great-grandchild. 

Raymond  J.  Duffy  M.D.  '33  from  heart  disease 
complications  on  Dec.  31.  He  was  the  last  living 
graduate  of  the  medical  school's  Class  ot  1933. 

J.  Robert  Malone  B.S.E.  '33  in  January  in 
Durham.  Chief  chemist  at  the  Durham  city  water 
plant,  he  was  a  charter  member  and  former  president 
of  the  N.C.  Water  Works  Association  and  the  Dur- 
ham Engineers  Club.  He  was  also  a  member  and  of- 
ficer with  the  N.C.  Water  Pollution  Control  Associa- 
tion and  the  North  Piedmont  Section  of  the  N.C. 
Water  Works  Operators  Association,  and  a  member  of 
the  N.C.  Society  of  Engineers  and  the  Walk  and  Talk 
Club.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Sudie  Painter 
Malone. 

Margaret  Phillips  '33  on  Feb.  5  in  Norfolk,  Va. 
She  was  a  former  member  of  the  Duke  library  staff, 
and  a  member  of  Grey  Stone  Baptist  Church  in  Dur- 
ham for  many  years. 

Mary  Carter  Gay  B.S.N.  '35  in  Charlotte,  N.C. 
She  was  a  member  of  Myers  Park  United  Methodist 
Church  where  she  taught  Sunday  School  and  served 
on  the  board.  She  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  Traveler's  Aid  Society,  member  and  former 
secretary  of  the  Charlotte  Junior  League,  and  former 
president  of  the  Mecklenburg  County  Medical  Aux- 
iliary. She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Charles  Gay,  a 
son,  two  daughters,  three  brothers,  three  sisters,  and 
seven  grandchildren. 

Henry  J.  Lamar  '35  on  Oct.  12,  after  a  brief  ill- 
ness. He  was  the  owner  of  Lamar  Pontiac  in  Macon, 
Ga.,  where  he  worked  for  44  years.  At  Duke,  he  was  a 
member  of  Phi  Delta  Theta  fraternity.  He  was  a  mem- 


ber of  Mulberry  Street  United  Methodist  Church, 
former  president  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
SSS  Co.  in  Atlanta,  a  past  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  C&.S  National  Bank,  and  a  member  of 
the  Rotary  Club.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Katherine 
Kilpatrick  Lamar,  two  daughters,  a  son,  a  sister,  and 
five  grandchildren. 

Walter  P.  Budd  '36  on  April  20  after  a  year  of  ill- 
ness. At  Duke,  he  was  a  member  of  Kappa  Sigma 
fraternity  and  served  for  many  years  as  a  fraternity 
counselor.  He  was  a  member  ot  the  Duke  Blue  Devil 
Club  and  treasurer  of  Duke's  Durham  County  alumni 
association  for  many  years.  During  World  War  II,  he 
was  a  combat  pilot  with  the  Air  Force,  retiring  as  a 
lieutenant  colonel.  He  was  president  and  treasurer  of 
Budd-Piper  Roofing  Co.,  chairman  of  the  Catolinas 
Construction  Training  Council  for  25  years,  and  a 
member  and  past  president  of  the  Carolina  Roofing 
and  Sheet  Metal  Contractors  Association  and  active 
in  the  national  association.  He  was  a  member  of 
Trinity  United  Methodist  Church,  the  Durham 
Rotary  Club,  the  Durham  Elk's  Lodge,  and  the  Hope 
Valley  Country  Club.  He  was  chairman  for  several 
March  of  Dimes  campaigns  and  was  president  of  the 
local  chapter  of  the  National  Foundation  to  Prevent 
Infantile  Paralysis.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Susan  L. 
Tigner  Budd,  two  sons,  and  a  grandson. 

Claire  Globman  Greene  '38  on  March  12  in 
New  York.  The  Martinsville,  Va.,  native  was  vice  pre- 


sident, secretary,  and  divisional  merchandise  manager 
of  Globman  Stores.  She  is  survived  by  three  sons,  a 
brother,  and  seven  grandchildren. 

Louis  Welbom  CasselS  '42,  who  was  memorial- 
ized  by  family  and  friends  March  27  with  the  dedica- 
tion of  a  stone  carving  to  be  placed  on  the  north 
tower  of  the  Washington  (DC.)  Cathedral.  Cassels 
was  a  journalist  with  United  Ptess  International,  writ- 
ing about  religious  topics  later  in  his  career.  Among 
those  attending  the  dedication  were  his  wife,  Char- 
lotte; his  sister,  Kitty  Cassels  Daniel  '48;  and 
Louis  Hoyt  Fracher  '42. 

John  H.  Gleason  '48  on  Jan.  26  of  cancer,  after  a 
long  illness.  At  Duke,  he  was  a  member  of  Phi  Delta 
Theta  fraternity.  A  pilot  for  Eastern  Airlines  for  31 
years,  he  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Elizabeth  R.  Gleason, 
and  three  children. 

Clarence  B.  Cagle  '50  on  Dec.  24  of  cancer,  after 
three  years  of  illness.  He  is  survived  by  two  brothers 
and  tive  sisters. 

John  Pratt  Gore  M.D.  '55  on  Dec.  22  at  Duke 
Hospital.  The  former  Durham  County  medical  exa- 
miner was  a  Mason  and  a  member  of  the  Elks  Lodge. 
He  was  past  potentate,  the  top  official,  of  the  Sudan 
Temple  of  the  Shrine,  and  a  past  president  of  the  N.C. 
Aero  Club.  In  World  War  II,  he  served  as  a  captain. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Belle  Mitchell  Gore,  a  sis- 
ter, a  brother,  and  two  step-children. 


IF  retirement  living  on  the  coast  is 
what  you've  been  working  for... 

AND  you  want: 

•  a  home  on  a  peaceful  waterway  just  minutes 
away  from  your  private  ocean  beach  park; 

•  thoughtful  design  and  moderate  pricing; 

•  tennis,  golf,  swimming,  boating  and  fishing; 

•  neighbors  who  share  your  interests; 

•  low  taxes,  strict  zoning,  stable  community. 

BUT  you  don't  want: 

•  the  maintenance  of  a  large  home  and  yard; 

•  the  isolation  of  a  remote  location; 

•  your  time  organized,  scheduled  am 
monopolized. 

THEN  COME  TO  McGINNIS  POINT 
and  have  everything  you  want  in  a  beautifully 

p^andscaped  waterfront  community  of  patio 
homes,  detached  homes,  and  townhouses,  all 

""maintained  by  a  condominium  plan. 
Priced  from  $82,000. 

McGinnis  Point  is  on  Bogue  Banks  aero 

bridge  from  Morehead  City,  N.C.  in 

Pine  Knoll  Shores. 
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Don  Brock,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  736 ; 

*r&?rejieaei  City.  NC  28557 


Toll  free  numbers. 
Inside  NC    1,800-672-6007 
Outside  NC    1-800-334-3157 


Elizabeth  Stuckey  Reed  '55  on  Jan.  17  in 

Williamsburg,  Va.  She  was  the  first  woman  to  earn  a 
doctorate  in  philosophy  from  Duke.  A  professor  emeri- 
tus of  philosophy  at  the  College  of  William  and  Mary, 
she  served  as  president,  vice  president,  and  secretary 
of  the  Virginia  Philosophical  Association.  Published 
widely  in  philosophical  journals,  she  was  a  member  of 
the  Southern  Society  for  Philosophy  and  Psychology, 
the  American  Philosophical  Association,  the 
Medieval  Academy  of  America,  and  the  Southeastern 
Medieval  Association.  She  was  a  charter  member, 
vice  president,  and  president  of  the  local  chapter  of 
Pilot  International  and  a  member  of  the  League  of 
Women  Voters.  She  attended  Williamsburg  Presbyter- 
ian Church,  where  she  was  an  elder,  chaired  the 
Christian  Education  Committee,  and  led  adult 
church  school  classes.  She  is  survived  by  a  son,  an 
uncle,  and  four  cousins. 


Anne  Dixon  Laking  '57  on  March  30  of  a  heart 
attack.  In  Arnold,  Md.,  she  was  editor  of  Families 
Action  Newsletter,  a  drug  awareness  newsletter,  and 
she  had  made  hundreds  of  presentations  aimed  at  rais- 
ing school  and  public  awareness  of  drug  problems.  She 
served  on  the  Anne  Arundel  County  Executive's  Drug 
Advisory  Council  and  was  founder  and  chairman  of 
the  Parents  Action  Network  in  the  county.  In  1982, 
she  received  a  County  Executive's  citation  for  out- 
standing work  in  fighting  drug  and  alcohol  abuse.  She 
is  survived  by  her  husband,  Jon  M.  Laking,  a  son, 
three  daughters,  her  mother,  and  a  sister. 

George  Michael  Gianaras  '63,  M.D  '67  on 
Jan.  28  from  cardiopulminary  arrest  due  to  severe 
pneumonia.  He  practiced  medicine  in  Savannah, 
Ga.,  and  worked  with  Candler  General  Hospital's 
emergency  department.  He  was  also  co-owner  of  an 


emergency  clinic  called  Immediate  Med,  a  member  of 
the  American  College  of  Emergency  Physicians,  and 
worked  with  the  American  Heart  Association  as  an 
advanced  cardiac  life  support  instructor.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  Fraser,  a  daughter,  a  son,  and  a 
sister. 

Wadih  A.  "Woody"  Saleh  A.M.  '68  on  Aug.  21 

in  Princeton,  WVa.  A  native  of  Egypt,  he  earned  his 
law  degree  in  France  and  practiced  in  Cairo  before 
coming  to  the  United  States.  He  was  a  research 
associate  in  Duke's  parapsychology  laboratory  before 
earning  his  master's.  Active  at  Duke  in  Tau  Psi  Omega 
and  the  Newman  Club,  he  was  a  member  of 
Immaculate  Conception  Catholic  parish  in  Durham 
and  was  involved  in  the  international  peace  move- 
ment of  the  American  Society  of  Friends.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  a  brother  and  a  nephew. 


CLASSIFIEDS 


FOR  RENT 


FLORIDA:  Completely  furnished  beachside  home 
available  May  through  September.. 

GOING  ON  SABBATICAL:  4-bedroom  home  in 
Duke  Forest  within  walking  distance... 


FOR  SALE 


BUCKS  COUNTY  FARM:  33  wooded  acres  with 
stables,  silo,  and  historic... 

WANTED  TO  BUY 


RARE  BOOKS:  First  editions,  leather-bound  volumes 
of  exceptional  quality... 

FINE  PAINTINGS:  Top  prices  paid  for  American 
and  French  pastorals... 


RESORTS/TRAVEL 


SKI  VERMONT:  Large  4-bedroom,  2-bath  chalet 
with  central  fireplace... 


Duke  Classifieds  will  be  a  new  feature  in  Duke 
Magazine,  beginning  with  the  September- 
October  issue.  This  is  your  chance  to  deal  with  74,000  alumni 
and  friends  all  over  the  country. 

HERE  IS  ALL  YOU  HAVE  TO  DO: 

Rates:  For  one-time  insertion,  $25  for  the  first  25  words,  $.50  for 
each  additional  word.  There  is  a  10-word  minimum.  Telephone 
numbers  count  as  one  word,  zip  codes  are  free.  Display  rates  are 
$100  per  column  inch  (IV2  x  1).  Discount  for  multiple  insertions 
is  10  percent. 

Requirements:  All  copy  must  be  printed  or  typed;  no  telephone 
orders  are  accepted.  All  advertisements  must  be  prepaid.  Send 
check  (payable  to  Duke  University)  or  money  order  to:  Duke 
Classifieds,  Duke  Magazine,  614  Chapel  Drive,  Durham,  N.C. 
27706. 

Deadlines:  August  1  (September-October  issue),  October  1 
(November-December),  December  1  (January-February),  February 
1  (March-April),  April  1  (May-June),  June  1  (July-August). 


NAME 


ADDRESS . 
CITY 


. STATE. 


ZIP_ 


Check  or  money  order  for  $  . 


.  enclosed. 


Ad  should  appear  in  the  following  issues: 
Ad  should  read  as  follows  (type  or  print): 


MAIL  TO:  Duke  Classifieds,  Duke  Magazine,  614  Chapel  Drive,  Durham,  N.C.  27706 


DUKE  FORUM 


TIPPING  THE 
SCALES 


Editors: 

This  is  a  reaction  to  Theresa  Lloyd's  letter  in 
the  March-April  Forum  in  which  she  com- 
plains about  what  she  imagines  to  he  an  atti- 
tude favoring  the  affluent  in  Duke's  Talent 
Identification  Program.  The  accusation  is 
totally  wrong.  Coming  to  such  a  conclusion 
from  the  content  of  the  article  [November- 
December]  is  the  result  of  faulty  logic.  The 
important  point  1  made  was  that  one  variable 
that  is  related  to  how  much  a  youngster  is  like- 
ly to  benefit  from  programs  like  our  summer 
residential  program  is  parental  involvement.  A 
symptom  of  such  involvement  is  the  parents' 
willingness  to  make  at  least  a  minor  financial 
sacrifice  to  further  their  child's  intellectual 
development.  The  sacrifice  is  quite  small,  in 
fact,  because  scholarships  are  available  to 
needy  youngsters. 

I  suspect  that  the  fact  so  many  parents  of 
T.I. P.  students  have  advanced  degrees  reflects 
more  general  intellectual  involvement.  This  is 
one  of  the  factors  that  leads  people  to  go  on  to 
graduate  or  professional  school.  It  probably 
also  creates  an  atmosphere  at  home  in  which 
the  intellect  tends  to  thrive. 

Nothing  in  what  I  have  just  said,  or  what 
editor  Bliwise  said  in  his  article,  can  logically 
be  taken  to  mean  that  ability  to  pay  and  hav- 
ing an  advanced  degree  are  being  proposed  as 
the  only  indicators  that  parents  care  deeply 
about  their  children  or  value  the  intellect. 
One  would  have  thought  that  a  Duke  degree 
would  have  left  a  student  with  better  reason- 
ing powers  than  that  and  more  caution  about 
the  reckless  flinging  around  of  social-action 
cliches  like  "elitism  of  the  affluent." 

Gregory  A.  Kimble 
Professor  Emeritus 
Department  of  Psychology 
Durham,  North  Carolina 

Editors: 

As  director  of  the  Talent  Identification  Pro- 
gram, I  feel  I  must  respond  to  Theresa  Lloyd's 
comments  about  the  recent  article  on  our 
activities. 

Lloyd  points  out  what  seems  to  her  a  "con- 
tradiction" between  T.I.P.'s  goal  of  achieving 
diversity  through  financial  aid  and  Professor 
Kimble's  observation  that  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram seems  to  insure  that  parents  who  choose 
to  send  their  children  to  T.I.P  care  deeply 


about  their  educational  experiences.  I  would 
suggest  that  there  is,  in  fact,  no  contradiction 
here. 

Professor  Kimble  was  reporting  on  his  own 
experience  as  a  teacher  and  valued  associate  of 
the  program.  Parents  who  send  their  children 
to  the  Summer  Residential  Program  do  care 
about  their  children's  education.  Those  who 
can  afford  to  pay  demonstrate  their  concern  by 
their  willingness  to  do  so.  But  the  program  is 
not  limited  to  students  whose  parents  can  af- 
ford to  pay.  T.I.P.'s  commitment  to  serving  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  students  is  not  mere- 
ly a  "purported  interest."  This  year,  the  pro- 
gram will  award  more  than  $130,000  in  finan- 
cial aid.  That  amount  is  not  enough  to  meet 
the  needs  of  all  who  would  like  to  come,  and 
we  continue  to  seek  additional  revenue  for 
scholarships. 

As  for  Lloyd's  comments  on  your  "touting"  of 
the  correlation  between  gifted  students  and 
parents  with  advanced  degrees,  I  believe  she  is 
again  turning  an  empirical  observation  into  a 
statement  of  conditions  necessary  for  the 
development  of  intellectual  talent!  It  is  true 
that  many  of  the  parents  of  T.I.P.  students  have 
advanced  degrees.  It  is  not  true  that  my  associ- 
ate and  I  believe  that  all  or  most  bright  stu- 
dents come  from  well-educated  families.  We 
have  students  in  our  program  from  homes 
where  neither  parent  has  a  high  school  educa- 
tion. We  certainly  believe  such  students  have 
much  to  contribute  to  our  society  and  deserve 
to  have  their  talents  nurtured. 

We  at  the  Talent  Identification  Program  are 
proud  of  what  we  are  doing  for  gifted  students 
from  all  social  and  economic  backgrounds.  We 
hope  Duke  alumni  share  our  pride. 

Robert  N.  Sawyer 

Associate  Professor  and  Director,  T.I.P. 

Durham,  North  Carolina 


SWEET 
NOTHINGS 


Editors: 

Sucrose,  the  refined  sugar  added  to  almost 
all  packaged  cereals,  contains  no  vitamins 
and  minerals.  The  transformation  of  sucrose 
into  glucose,  the  form  of  sugar  absorbed  by 
the  blood,  requires  the  use  of  vitamins  and 
minerals  already  stored  in  the  body.  Because 
sucrose  is  only  one  step  removed,  it  enters 
the  bloodstream  rapidly,  causing  a  sudden 
rise  in  the  blood-sugar  level,  which  results  in 


nervous  excitation  at  first  and  then  in  a  sud- 
den depression  as  the  insulin  level  of  the 
body  rises  to  neutralize  the  effect  of  the  blood 
sugar.  Other  foods  eaten  with  refined  sugar 
tend  to  ferment,  instead  of  digest,  producing 
poisons  instead  of  nutrients.  Refined  sugar 
also,  as  everyone  knows,  promotes  tooth 
decay. 

These  are  well-documented  facts  about 
refined  sugar.  They  are  readily  available,  easi- 
ly observable. 

Therefore,  Roy  Bostock  '62,  president  of 
Benton  &  Bowles  advertising  agency,  severe- 
ly damages  his  credibility  when  he  says  there 
is  "not  a  shred  of  evidence  to  support"  the 
argument  that  sugared  cereal  is  harmful  to 
children  ["The  Business  of  Friendly  Persua- 
sion," March-April]. 

Duke  anthropologist  William  O'Barr  is  on 
to  something  when  he  says  that  conclusions 
based  on  advertisements  are  based  on 
"limited  evidence."  Indeed,  the  actual  evi- 
dence is  so  limited  that  no  rational,  con- 
scious decision  can  be  made.  Any  decision  to 
buy  based  on  almost  any  television  com- 
mercial is  a  subconscious  decision,  based 
solely  on  the  agreeableness  of  the  images 
employed  in  the  advertisement,  on  their 
promise  of  sex,  status,  or  security.  Advertise- 
ments use  mythic  images,  symbolic  images, 
and  metaphorical  images  to  bypass  con- 
sciousness, to  stimulate  unconscious  desires. 
As  we  approach  the  last  decade  of  the  twenti- 
eth century,  there  is  both  the  opportunity 
and  the  need  for  more  and  more  conscious 
behavior.  Advertising,  as  presently  prac- 
ticed, is  detrimental  to  such  progress. 

Author  Susan  Bloch  is  very  much  to  the 
point  when  she  says  that  "Advertising  is  all 
about  the  making  of  images— images  of  pro- 
ducts and  the  consumers  who  use  them."  I 
contend  that  almost  all  such  images  are  false 
images.  They  do  not  show  us  as  we  are,  or  as 
we  could  better  be.  I  recommend  that  adver- 
tising be  restricted  to  a  description  and/or 
depiction  of  the  product  or  service  being 
advertised. 

Paul  G.  Hodges  73 

Mount  Airy,  North  Carolina 

Editors: 

Thank  you  for  the  March-April  issue  of 
Duke  Magazine.  I  usually  find  each  issue  to  be 
quite  informative  and  stimulating,  but  this 
issue  surpassed  them  all  with  an  article  on 
advertising  ["The  Business  of  Friendly  Per- 
suasion"], although  I  don't  think  friendly  is 
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quite  appropriate. 

I  thought  it  particularly  interesting  that 
amidst  the  many  products  whose  advertising 
strategies  were  described  and  analyzed, 
America's  No.  1  advertised  product  was 
nowhere  to  be  found:  tobacco— the  product 
Duke  was  founded  on.  I  should  think  it  would 
have  been  of  great  interest  in  such  an  article 
because  of  its  controversial  role  in  advertis- 
ing media.  Or  was  it  too  controversial  for  a 
university  founded  on  tobacco? 

I  was  quite  surprised  to  read  in  the  Decem- 
ber issue  of  the  New  York  State  Journal  of 
Medicine  that  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco 
Company  is  "one  of  Duke's  fifteen  principal 
corporate  benefactors."  I  was  also  amused 
that  they  sponsor  a  Children's  Cancer  Clas- 
sic Celebrity  Golf  Tournament  there  every 
year!  That  certainly  is  a  classic! 

I  would  like  to  suggest  the  subject  of  to- 
bacco for  a  future  feature  article.  I,  and  I'm 
sure  many  others,  would  find  it  most  interest- 
ing and  informative,  especially  coming  from 
the  home  of  Buck  Duke,  the  founder  of 
America's  tobacco  industry.  Just  some  food 
for  thought. 

Katherine  O'Meara  B.S.E.  79 
Burlington,  Vermont 

The  Duke  Children's  Classic  has  not  been  called 
the  "Cancer  Classic"  for  a  decade  or  more,  ac- 
cording to  Jerry  Neville,  executive  director  of  the 
annual  event.  Over  the  years,  proceeds  from  the 


classic  have  funded  many  areas  in  the  medical 
center's  pediatrics  department — including  a  chil- 
dren's cancer  clinic.  Proceeds  also  helped  bring  to 
Duke  Dr.  John  Faletta,  who  heads  the  medical 
center's  pediatric  oncology  division.  "Liggett  & 
Myers  is  one  of  the  major  sponsors  of  the  classic," 
says  Neville.  "Without  its  support  there  would 
be  no  Children's  Classic.  Clearly,  our  society  is 
full  of  contradictions." 


Editors: 

Robert  J.  Bliwise  made  the  statement  that 
"classics  never  die"  ["Crossing  the  Cultural 
Divide,"  March-April]  and,  as  a  former  profes- 
sor of  "perennial  philosophy,"  I  am  indeed 
heartened  by  this  wisdom.  Plato,  for  example, 
will  be  far  more  relevant  to  our  intellectual  life 
in  the  twenty-first  century  than  any  of  our  cur- 
rently-renowned positivistic  faddists  in  either 
of  the  two  cultures. 

For  several  decades  now,  students  trying  to 
integrate  an  understanding  of  truth,  goodness, 
beauty,  and  other  cultural  ideals  into  the  rest 
of  their  intellectual  experience  have  been 
coerced  by  "scientistic"  professionals  to  eschew 
such  "meaningless"  (a  favorite  academic  put- 
down)  pursuits  and  adhere  strictly  to  orthodox 
methodologies  whose  parameters  stop  short  of 


ideals  and  values.  The  spectacle  of  unorthodox 
heretics  being  burned  at  the  academic  stake 
(the  infamous  Velilovsky  case,  for  example) 
struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  many  soon-to- 
be  professors,  and  unfortunately,  led  others  to 
drop  out  and  follow  truly  meaningless  mental 
pathways,  such  as  drug  trips,  cult  worship,  etc. 

J.-J.  Rousseau,  in  a  youthful  prize-winning 
essay  on  the  corrupting  influence  of  the  arts 
and  the  sciences,  seemed  to  have  similar  brain- 
washing-in-the-name-of-education  in  mind  in 
his  distrust  of  the  two  cultures.  Of  course, 
giving  up  comfortable  orthodoxies  for  the 
liberating  and  uncharted  flow  of  our  divine 
intelligence  in  whatever  paths  it  may  lead,  as 
Socrates  advised,  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  do. 
The  academic  umbilical  cord  attaches  us  to 
our  scholastic  heritage,  right  or  wrong. 

But,  for  the  future,  it  is  very  important  that 
we  move  up  out  of  the  cave  and  along  the  line 
(Plato's  Republic)  and  away  from  our  mental 
games  with  images,  sensory  data,  and  hypothe- 
ses, to  the  contemplation  of  reality  itself.  Only 
then  will  we  achieve  one  culture,  overcome 
our  academic  schizophrenia,  and  graduate 
enlightened  future  leaders  whose  education 
will  help  lead  us  all  out  (e-ducere)  of  ignorance 
and  darkness. 

Three  cheers  for  Duke's  commitment  to  this 
goal! 

Marie  Christodoulou  Fox  '45 
Philosophy  Professor  Emerita 
La  Luz,  New  Mexico 


The  Book  That  Almost  Wasn't 


A  Story  of  Glory:  The  History  of  Duke  Foot- 
ball, twenty  years  in  creation,  was  nearly  de- 
stroyed in  one  night.  The  book  was  ready  to 
roll  off  the  presses  when  fire  broke  out  last 
fall.  The  negatives  were  hanging  next  to 
the  presses  when  the  printing  plant 
burned  to  the  ground. 

Commissioned  some  twenty  years 
ago,  the  book  was  Glenn  E.  ("Ted") 
Mann's  life,  as  well  as  his  work. 
Mann  was  Duke  sports  information 
director  during  the  glory  days,  and 
even  the  threat  of  fire  couldn't  keep 
this  historical,  informative,  and  inspira- 
tional story  from  being  told.  The  manu- 
script was  saved  when  the  printer  realized 
the  boards,  from  which  the  negatives  were 
made,  were  stored  in  a  separate  building! 

Now,  the  story  can  be  told:  the  first  Trinity  team 
coached  by  the  school's  president;  the  25-year  ban  on 
football;  President  Few's  commitment  to  athletics;  the 


hiring  of  Wallace  Wade;  the  bowl  teams— Rose, 
Sugar,  Orange,  and  Cotton;  the  Hall  of  Famers 
—  Crawford,  McAfee,  Lach,  Hill,  Tipton, 
Murray,  Cameron,  and  Wade;  the  all-time 
lettermen;  a  year-by-year  review;  and  un- 
believable photos  from  the  1890s  right 
up  to  Ben  Bennett's  record-setting 
pass  against  UNG  As  former  pres- 
ident Terry  Sanford  writes  in  the  fore- 
word: "This  book  is  Ted's  story.  It  re- 
counts, in  the  kind  of  detail  that  delights 
a  football  fan,  the  wins,  the  losses,  the 
near-misses  and  the  personalities  who  led 
Duke  to  its  most  dramatic  football  adventures." 
And,  it's  a  must  for  any  Duke  graduate. 

lb  order  A  Story  of  Glory:  The  History  of  Duke  Football,  send  $10  plus 
$1.50  for  shipping  and  handling  to:  Duke  Sports  Information  Office. 
306  Finch-Yeager  Building,  Durham,  NC  27706. 

Name 

Address 

City,  state,  zip   

Make  check  payable  to  D.U.A.A.,  $11.50  for  each  book.  MASTERCARD  and  VISA 
accepted.  Card  number   Date  expires    
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DUKE  DIRECTIONS 


HISTORY  FROM  A 


HISTORY  MAKER 


Today's  lecture  theme: 
the  fight  over  the  shap- 
ing of  American  for- 
eign policy.  If  not  quite 
a  fight,  it's  been  one  of 
history's  long-running 
tug-of-wars,  with  presi- 
dents seizing  control  of 
foreign  policy  during  times  of  crisis,  Con- 
gress jealously  re-asserting  itself  as  the  crisis 
winds  down.  Furiously-penning  students— a 
lecture  hall  filled  with  them -struggle  to 
keep  up  with  a  history  lesson  that  reaches 
back  to  the  Federalist  Papers,  then  to  U.S. 
Marines  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  and 
finally  to  Vietnam. 

As  an  open  door  to  intervention,  says  the 
professor,  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  stands 
as  a  symbol  of  the  "ultimate  crisis"  in  foreign 
policy.  And  then  comes  a  professorial  shift, 
to  an  I-was-there-when-it-was-happening 
retelling:  "It  was  a  hasty  and  ill-advised 
enactment— an  action  I  regret  to  say  I  parti- 
cipated in."  The  students  pen  on,  as  the  pro- 
fessor casually  wanders  from  his  notes,  and 
from  his  lectern.  "We  voted  for  it  without  the 
slightest  suspicion  we  were  committing  to 
full-scale  war  in  Indochina.  Had  we  known, 
the  resolution  would  not  have  gotten  ten 
votes.  We  were  told  it  wouldn't  change  the 
American  troop  presence  in  Vietnam  at  all." 
This  particular,  somewhat  raspy,  voice  of 
authority  on  Vietnam  belongs  to  a  gray- 
suited,  gray-haired,  buttoned-down,  and 
bespectacled  figure  who  might  have  just 
stepped  out  of  the  faculty  lounge.  In  fact,  he 
just  stepped  out  of  the  airport  lounge:  Pro- 
fessor McGovern.  That's  George  McGovern, 
two-term  congressman  from  South  Dakota, 
director  of  the  Food  for  Peace  program  in  the 
Kennedy  administration,  three-term  U.S. 
senator,  Democratic  nominee  for  president 
in  1972,  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the 
nomination  in  1984,  and  visiting  professor 
in  Duke's  Institute  of  Policy  Sciences  and 
Public  Affairs.  McGovern  taught  a  course 
each  semester  in  the  past  academic  year,  one 
on  "Political  Leadership  in  American  His- 
tory" and  the  other,  last  semester,  on  "Ameri- 
can Foreign  Policy  Since  World  War  II." 

"Vietnam  was  the  high  point  in  the  ac- 
cumulation of  presidential  power  over  Con- 


THE  PAST  FROM  AN 
INSIDER'S  PERSPECTIVE 

BY  ROBERT  J.  BLIWISE 


As  a  visiting  professor, 

former  presidential 

candidate  George 

McGovern  brought 

scholarly  credentials  and 

political  know-how  to 

the  classroom. 


gress  in  foreign  policy,"  McGovern  is  telling 
his  class.  He  goes  on  to  sketch  a  turning 
point-appropriately  enough,  the  amend- 
ment he  sponsored  with  Mark  Hatfield. 
Requiring  a  cut-off  of  funds  for  military 
operations  anywhere  in  Indochina,  the 
McGovern-Hatfield  Amendment  was  voted 
down,   55-39,   in  September   1970.  Eight 


months  later,  it  resurfaced  and  met  the  same 
fate,  with  a  55-42  margin.  Yet  for  McGovern, 
the  proposed  amendment  was  a  historical 
first:  "Almost  half  the  Senate  voted  to  end  a 
war  the  president  wanted  to  continue." 
Bittersweet  victory  finally  came  McGovern's 
way  just  after  defeat  in  the  1972  election. 
Responding  to  the  Christmas-time  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam,  Congress  voted  to  pro- 
hibit funds  for  combat  forces  in  Vietnam. 
"Congress  didn't  declare  war,  but  Congress 
ended  it." 

For  the  150  or  so  undergraduates  in  class, 
this  is  living  history,  or,  more  precisely,  a 
chance  to  experience  history  as  interpreted 
by  a  player  of  major  proportions.  McGovern 
came  to  Duke  at  the  invitation  of  Robert 
Entman  Ph.D.  '71,  assistant  professor  of  pub- 
lic policy  studies  and  political  science. 
Impressed  with  the  candidate's  performance 
in  the  1984  Democratic  debates,  Entman 
contacted  McGovern  after  the  former  sena- 
tor was  preparing  to  drop  out  of  the  race  for 
the  nomination.  "I  said  to  myself,  'I  don't 
think  he's  going  to  get  the  nomination,  and 
wouldn't  it  be  a  terrific  thing  to  get  him  down 
to  Duke,' "  Entman  told  the  Raleigh  News 
and  Observer.  "Sometimes  politicians  tend  to 
talk  in  a  kind  of  rambling  way  about  their  old 
buddies.  I  didn't  think  McGovern  would  do 
that,  and  he  hasn't." 

McGovern  structured  his  second-semester 
course  around  six  syllabus  topics:  concepts 
of  foreign  policy;  the  Cold  War  and  detente, 
with  special  attention  to  China  and  Asia, 
Europe,  Cuba,  and  the  Co  id  War's  impact  on 
the  domestic  front;  Vietnam;  the  Middle 
East;  the  Third  World;  and  the  making  of 
American  foreign  policy.  His  lectures  con- 
sume about  half  of  the  two-hour  class;  then 
it's  question-and-answer  time.  Like  the  can- 
didate reveling  in  his  free-for-all  press  confer- 
ence, he  opens  himself  to  interrogation  not 
just  on  the  issues  of  the  course,  but  also  on 
the  issues  of  the  day.  A  student  asks  if  he 
favors  public  financing  of  House  and  Senate 
campaigns.  Yes;  whether  through  support 
directly  from  the  taxpayers  or  favoritism 
toward  the  causes  of  contributors,  the  public 
ends  up  paying  a  price,  "one  way  or  another." 
A  visitor  in  class  declares  himself  "privi- 
leged" to  have  listened  to  "one  of  the  great 
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cGovern's  concern 
about  foreign-policy 
i  negativism  surfaces 
in  class.  Joining  in  the  out- 
pouring of  remembrance  sur- 
rounding the  tenth  anniver- 
sary of  the  fall  of  Saigon,  he 
brings  up  Richard  Nixon's  No 
More  Vietnams.  By  suggesting 
that  the  United  States  acted 
logically  in  defending  South 
Vietnam,  Nixon  failed  to 
grasp  the  lesson  of  Vietnam— 
at  least  as  George  McGovem 
reads  the  lesson. 

To  McGovern,  the  judgment 
to  send  American  forces  into 
Vietnam  overlooked  the 
power  of  nationalism  and  the 
national  hero  who  personified 
it,  Ho  Chi  Minh.  "He  was  a 
long-term  practicing  com- 
munist, but  above  and  beyond 
that,  he  was  a  fierce  national- 
ist," McGovern  says  to  the  stu- 
dents. "There's  no  evidence 
he  ever  served  as  a  stooge  for 
either  the  Soviet  Union  or 
China.  He  was  similar  to  Tito 
in  Yugoslavia,  who  was  some- 
what independent  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  not  willing  to 
have  the  Kremlin  lead  him 
around  by  the  nose.  We  were 
willing  to  come  to  terms  with 
Tito  after  World  War  II.  This 


lifetime  Marxist  became  at 
least  a  quasi-ally  of  the  United 
States  on  the  international 
scene.  The  same  opportunity 
was  available  for  us  with  Ho. 
He  sought  out  American  sup- 
port for  years  on  the  basis  of 
self-determination." 

McGovern  doesn't  shy  away 
from  the  prospect  of  a 
Vietnam-Nicaragua  parallel 
for  U.S.  foreign  policy.  He  tells 
the  class  of  a  recent  meeting 
with  Secretary  of  State  George 
Shultz:  '1  got  as  far  with 
Secretary  Schultz  as  I  did  with 
Lyndon  Johnson  twenty  years 
ago,  trying  to  convince  him  it 
was  not  in  our  interest  to  be  in 
Vietnam."  Although  he  agrees 
with  the  administration's  ob- 
jective of  limiting  Soviet  in- 
fluence in  Nicaragua,  "the 
best  way  to  do  that,"  in  his 
view,  "is  to  improve  relations 
with  the  Nicaraguan  govern- 
ment rather  than  destroying 
that  government.  If  we  alien- 
ate the  government  of  Nicara- 
gua, we  are  inadvertently 
helping  the  Russians.  The 
average  citizen  feels  more 
comfortable  with  this  regime, 
with  all  of  its  faults,  than  with 
the  old  Somoia  regime." 


men  of  American  history."  McGovern's  quick 
response:  "You  get  an  A  in  the  course." 

If  they  were  less  expansive  in  their  praise, 
McGovern's  students  seemed  to  have  found 
their  foreign-policy  class  engaging.  As  Craig 
Freeman,  a  rising  senior,  puts  it:  "I  wanted  to 
see  into  foreign  policy  from  the  position  of 
someone  who  has  been  there  rather  than 
from  the  position  of  a  professor.  The  Vietnam 
era  was  particularly  attractive.  I  wanted 
McGovern  to  open  up  Washington  to  me 
through  real-life  experiences,  not  through  a 
textbook.  I  also  wanted  to  see  what  a  presi- 
dential candidate  is  made  of."  Freeman,  a 
comparative  studies  major  with  a  concentra- 
tion in  East  Asia,  found  this  former  candi- 
date "an  extremely  wise  man." 

Gary  Barker,  a  graduate  student  in  public 
policy,  was  a  teaching  assistant  for  the  class— 
an  assignment  that  had  him  lead  one  of 
several  weekly  discussion  groups,  take  part  in 
constructing  and  grading  exams,  and,  on 
occasion,  provide  airport  transportation  for 
the  commuting  professor.  (McGovern  would 
make  his  Monday  teaching  engagement  with 
a  flight  from  Washington,  D.C.)  The  discus- 
sion groups,  he  says,  added  a  needed  dimen- 
sion to  a  large-enrollment  class,  giving 
twenty  or  so  students  a  forum  to  debate 
foreign-policy  developments  ranging  from 
the  pricetags  on  bombers  to  the  mines  in 
Nicaragua.  McGovern  is  "extremely  down- 
to-earth  in  comparison  with  other  politi- 
cians, an  intelligent,  thoughtful  leader,"  in 
Barker's  estimation.  "Those  aren't  the  quali- 
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ties  that  necessarily  get  you  ahead  in  poli- 
tics." For  Barker,  the  essence  of  McGovern's 
draw  was  his  "celebrity  status."  McGovern,  "if 
not  as  influential  in  history  as  he  might  have 
been,  was  at  least  on  the  scene  as  a  lot  of 
important  history  was  taking  place." 

Political  science  major  Missy  Wehba,  a  ris- 
ing senior,  had  praise  for  McGovern's  policy 
of  self-containment  in  class:  "The  majority 
of  students  tend  to  be  conservative.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  McGovern  worked  hard  not  to 
antagonize  students,  not  to  make  them  feel 
everything  they  believe  in  is  wrong.  He  could 
have  been  much  more  vocal  in  his  political 
opinions.  He  didn't  want  to  risk  offending 
anyone."  Her  assessment  of  McGovern  the 
political  leader:  "In  this  day  when  every- 
thing is  becoming  so  Yuppie,  so  much  every- 
one-for-himself,  it  might  be  nice  to  have 
someone  like  McGovern  in  office.  Maybe 
I'm  idealistic  in  wanting  a  president  like 
that;  I  don't  know  if  his  ideas  would  actually 
work." 

George  McGovern  in  the  classroom  didn't 
bring  applause  without  qualification.  Gradu- 
ating senior  Henry  Koh,  who  has  held  Wash- 
ington internships  with  government  agen- 
cies, complained— in  a  comment  echoed  by 
others— that  McGovern's  lectures  weren't 
very  rigorous,  that  he  didn't  challenge  or 
push  his  students  sufficiently.  Koh  also 
wouldn't  count  himself  as  a  convert  to 
McGovern's  brand  of  politics.  "He's  not 
somebody  I  could  vote  for,"  he  says.  "I'd  like  to 
see  him  stay  in  the  position  where  he  is." 


McGovern  brought  scholarly  credentials 
as  well  as  political  know-how  to  his  role  as 
teacher.  Politically,  he  seemed  ready  for  elder- 
statesman  status  after  the  lopsided  1972  loss 
to  Richard  Nixon  and— with  his  name  near 
the  top  of  a  conservative  hit-list— a  losing 
bid,  in  1980,  for  a  fourth  Senate  term.  Con- 
founding the  pundits,  he  re-emerged  last  year 
as  a  contender  for  the  nomination  that  was 
to  be  Walter  Mondale's.  Adding  insult  to 
their  confoundedness,  he  made  a  respecta- 
ble showing  in  the  early  primaries.  As  he 
went  along  he  built  an  image  for  himself,  in 
the  words  of  the  New  Republic's  Sidney 
Blumenthal,  as  "the  arbiter  of  campaign  dis- 
course." McGovern  the  scholar  has  to  his 
credit  several  books,  beginning  with  a  1953 
study  of  the  turn-of-the-century  Colorado 
coal  strike  and  ending  with  his  1978  auto- 
biography. Before  his  earliest  venture  into 
politics,  as  executive  secretary  of  the  South 
Dakota  Democratic  Party,  he  taught  history 
and  political  science  at  Dakota  Wesleyan 
University,  his  undergraduate  alma  mater. 
Since  1980,  he  has  taught  semester-long 
courses  at  Columbia,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Northwestern,  where  thirty  years  ago  he 
claimed  his  Ph.D.  Duke  was  his  first  year- 
long teaching  assignment  since  his  return  to 
academe. 

After  class,  McGovern  takes  time  to  talk 
of  politics  and  teaching.  Does  this  teacher- 
turned-politician-turned-teacher  see  a  con- 
nection between  his  alternate  callings? 
"People  tell  me  that  I  have  never  ceased 


being  a  teacher  when  I  left  the  classroom 
and  went  into  politics,  and  I  suspect  that's 
true,"  McGovern  says.  "I  think  one  of  the 
functions  of  a  constructive  politician  is  to 
teach,  to  share  his  insights,  his  experience 
with  the  public  on  public  issues.  I  think  I 
carry  the  teaching  techniques  of  the  class- 
room right  into  my  political  career,  begin- 
ning to  end.  And,  incidentally,  politics  is  a 
good  backdrop  to  bring  into  the  classroom.  If 
you're  teaching  in  the  area  where  1  am— 
which  is  American  history  and  American 
foreign  policy— obviously  the  experience  of 
thirty  years  in  politics  can  enrich  that 
lecture." 

That  experience  in  politics  has  also  made 
him  think  about  the  qualities  of  political 
leadership,  the  subject  matter  of  his  first- 
semester  course.  In  planning  the  course,  he 
says,  "1  looked  for  enduring  qualities  of  lead- 
ership and  common  factors  which  have 
made  leaders  effective  and  have  won  them 
the  respect  ot  not  only  their  contemporaries, 
but  of  historians  and  students  of  history.  I 
tried  to  find  certain  common  themes  that 
ran  through  most  of  the  so-called  great  fig- 
ures in  American  history."  Many  of  those 
figures— presidents  George  Washington, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Andrew  Jackson,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  Franklin  Roosevelt,  and 
Dwight  Eisenhower;  suffragette  Elizabeth 
Cady  Stanton;  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes;  and  civil-rights 
leader  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.— emerged  on 
the  syllabus  ot  McGovern's  "Political  Leader- 
ship in  American  History."  For  his  students 
the  work  was  intense:  They  read  from 
McGovern's  ten-page  bibliography  of  recom- 
mended readings,  both  biographies  and 
interpretations. 

The  pre-eminent  leadership  trait  to 
McGovern  is  integrity.  "That  may  seem  like 
kind  of  a  trite  statement,  but  without  a  cer- 
tain core  of  integrity,  I  don't  think  a  leader 
can  sustain  a  posture  of  greatness  in  Ameri- 
can politics.  There  also  has  to  be  a  capacity 
to  communicate:  You  can't  function  in  a 
democracy  without  a  capacity  to  articulate 
your  views  on  public  issues  and  to  present 
them  in  a  way  that  arouses  both  public 
understanding  and  public  support.  The 
capacity  to  command,  which  involves  also 
the  capacity  to  delegate  and  to  select  effec- 
tive co-workers— that's  another  quality  that 
all  of  our  great  leaders  have  had.  We've  had 
people  who  were  brilliant  who  couldn't  some- 
how organize  themselves  in  a  way  to  advance 
their  central  objectives.  They  got  bogged 
down  in  minutiae  or  they  got  diverted  by 
secondary  factors." 

His  biographer,  Robert  Sam  Anson,  has  a 
precise  view  on  McGovern's  political  heroes. 
He  describes  McGovern's  philosophy  as  a 
mix  between  Jeffersonian  democracy  and 
Wilsonian  idealism.  McGovern  says  that 
analysis  is  out  of  date,  that  he  would  now 


McGovern  calls  on 

young  people  to  "break 

out  of  their  political 

lethargy,"  to  see  that 

"politics  does  make  a 

difference— that  politics 

can  hurt  them,  or  it  can 

help  them." 


place  Franklin  Roosevelt  at  the  top  of  his 
pantheon  of  leaders.  "I  think  that  Roosevelt 
had  a  practical  instinct  in  politics  that  was 
superior  to  Wilson's.  I  think  he  had  a  capaci- 
ty to  communicate  in  galvanizing  phrases 
that  was  vastly  superior  to  Jefferson's.  In 
terms  of  everything  that  I  would  look  for  in  a 
politician,  I  would  say  Franklin  Roosevelt  is 
probably  the  greatest  of  all  our  presidents, 
and  maybe  the  greatest  of  all  our  leaders." 

McGovern  acquired  a  new  label  out  of  an 
old  tradition  following  his  most  recent  race. 
In  his  New  Republic  piece,  Sidney  Blumenthal 
dubbed  him  "the  last  Progressive  historian," 
an  interpreter  of  American  history  as  a  con- 
test between  the  democratic  spirit  and  vested 
interests.  McGovern  says  he'd  wear  the  label 
proudly.  "It  puts  me  in  the  tradition  of  Har- 
rington and  Beard  and  Frederick  Jackson 
Turner,"  historians  of  the  Progressive  era 
whose  works  have  become  familiar  to,  and 
influential  tor,  McGovern.  "I  think  that's  a 
great  compliment,  because  they  did  believe 
in  the  improvability  of  the  individual  and 
society,  they  believed  that  democratic  insti- 
tutions could  triumph  over  oppression  and 
the  totalitarian  spirit,  they  believed  it  was 
possible  for  people  to  take  matters  into  their 
own  hands  and  make  a  difference  in  their 
lives.  They  believed  in  the  democratic  ideal. 
And  those  are  all  the  things  that  hold  up  in 
my  political  faith." 

When  he  considers  his  second-semester 
focus  on  foreign  policy  post-1945,  McGovern 
sees  his  political  faith  being  tested.  "There's 
been  a  strong,  strong  negative  component  of 
American  foreign  policy,  which  is  under- 
standable, given  the  nature  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  bipolar  world  that  we've  seen 
ourselves  in.  It's  natural,  I  suppose,  that  a 
major  part  of  our  foreign  policy  would  be 
devoted  to  the  things  we  fear.  But  I  regret 
very  much  that  the  United  States  has  not 
been  able  to  put  forth  a  more  positive 
approach  to  the  world,  particularly  the 
Third  World." 

The   United  States,   in  the   McGovern 


view,  is  better  than  it  sometimes  acts  in  its 
conduct  of  foreign  policy.  "This  was  my  great 
objection  to  Vietnam.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
it  was  an  intervention  based  on  fear  and  a 
certain  degree  of  paranoia,  a  misreading  of 
the  historic  circumstances  there.  I  think 
we've  gotten  into  lots  of  trouble  by  construct- 
ing a  policy  too  much  on  what  we're  against 
rather  than  by  affirming  what  we're  for  in  the 
world." 

In  his  liberal-progressivism,  McGovem 
has  never  really  been  out  of  fashion,  he  would 
argue;  he's  just  been  misunderstood.  Through 
his  political  career  he  has  employed  some  of 
the  same  political  language  that  propelled  a 
more  recent  contender— Ronald  Reagan— to 
the  White  House.  In  one  of  his  final  cam- 
paign speeches  in  1972,  for  example,  he 
complained  that  government  "has  sought  to 
meet  our  needs  by  multiplying  its  bureaucra- 
cy." Washington,  he  said,  has  taken  too  much 
in  taxes  from  Main  Street,  and  Main  Street 
has  received  too  little  in  return.  "It  is  not 
necessary  to  centralize  power  in  order  to 
solve  our  problems.  At  other  times  in  our 
history,  government  has  given  people  the 
tools,  and  they  have  finished  the  task." 

If  Ronald  Reagan  has  a  secret  spiritual 
mentor,  perhaps  it's  George  McGovern.  An 
absurd  thought?  Not  to  George  McGovern; 
at  least  not  completely.  That  sentiment  from 

1972,  he  says,  "is  one  that  I  think  Reagan 
would  probably  endorse.  Reagan  does  have  a 
populist  streak,  and  he  does  have  an  aversion 
to  centralized  power." 

His  own  reading  of  history  gives  McGovern 
confidence  in  the  pendulum  theory  of 
American  politics.  If  a  Reagan  revolution  is 
in  progress,  it  will,  in  time,  be  overturned. 
"For  a  while,  the  American  public  wants  to 
see  government  hemmed  in,  restricted  and 
reduced— they  want  to  kind  of  coast  for  a 
while.  Then  there's  a  series  of  problems  that 
develop,  and  they  want  government  to  take 
hold  of  things  and  do  more,  to  present  a 
strong,  forceful  role  in  our  society.  And  I 
think  that  time  will  come  again.  I  don't  know 
when,  but  I  suspect  in  the  near  term." 

Main  Street  America  is  not  the  only  old 
McGovern  theme  to  reverberate  through 
politics  in  the  Eighties.  Back  in  January  of 

1973,  the  just-defeated  presidential  candi- 
date brought  together  his  perspectives  as 
academician  and  politician  on  the  day  of 
Nixon's  second  inauguration— a  day  for 
which,  he  made  clear  to  his  Oxford  Univer- 
sity audience,  he  originally  had  other  plans. 
Said  McGovem:  "In  1973,  the  Democratic 
Party  is  no  longer  a  challenging  source  of 
ideas  and  innovation  in  society.  Indeed,  in 
the  midst  of  the  quarrels  and  the  contention, 
the  safest  course  for  party  officials  has  been 
to  emphasize  that  they  are  interested  not  in 
the  ideology  but  in  the  technology  of  poli- 
tics. Without  principles,  there  is  no  party." 

In  1985,  it  seems,  for  the  Democrats,  like 
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1973  ail  over  again.  McGovern  says  that 
party  leaders  have  "come  up  with  some  new 
ideas"  in  the  interim.  But  he's  bothered  by 
the  readiness,  in  light  of  the  party  losses  in 
1980  and  1984,  to  fix  the  blame  on  "sur- 
rendering to  special  interests."  A  big  part  of 
the  problem  for  the  Democrats,  as  he  sees  it, 
is  that  "we  haven't  really  held  a  vision  before 
the  country  that  has  inspired  millions  of 
people  who  were  once  lifted  by  the  Democra- 
tic Party.  I  think  what  is  needed  is  an  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  Democrats  to  identify  the 
common  ground  where  Democrats  can  stand, 
and  then  to  develop  a  vision  of  how  we  can 
move  the  country  in  the  direction  of  those 
fundamental  values  the  Democrats  have. 

"There  are  some  very  worthwhile  things: 
The  Democratic  Party  could  put  forward  the 
idea  of  tax  justice,  the  idea  of  a  nuclear 
freeze— it's  one  that  78  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  support.  The  Democrats  ought  to 
be  out  in  front  on  that  instead  of  cringing  in 
the  background,  as  though  Reagan  has  taken 
the  initiative  out  of  all  the  discussion  of 
nuclear  issues.  The  concept  of  helping  peo- 
ple finance  higher  education  for  their  chil- 
dren is  one  the  Democrats  ought  to  be  in 
front  on.  That's  a  perfectly  valid  middle- 
class  issue.  I'd  like  to  see  this  country  develop 
at  long  last  a  rational  energy  policy,  an  envi- 
ronmental ethic  that  is  beyond  where  it  is 
now.  That's  the  kind  of  thing  that  I  think 
will  give  new  spirit  and  vision  to  the  party." 

Political  analysts  credit  McGovern,  who 
called  his  own  biography  Grassroots,  with 
inventing  the  modern-day  concept  of  the 
populist  campaign.  Preparing  for  his  own 
run  in  1976,  Jimmy  Carter  spent  long  hours 
interviewing  McGovern's  old  staff  and  study- 
ing the  campaign  textbook  of  onetime  cam- 
paign manager  Gary  Hart.  The  '72  campaign 
demonstrated,  as  McGovern  puts  it,  that 
"you  don't  need  to  win  with  the  prior  clear- 
ance of  a  handful  of  party  leaders  and  labor 
leaders,  that  individuals  well-motivated  and 
willing  to  work  at  it  can  put  together  a  grass- 
roots base  capable  of  delivering  the  nomina- 
tion and  maybe  the  White  House."  In  1972 
he  called  "this  crazy-quilt  pattern  we  use  to 
select  presidential  nominees"  effective,  "be- 
cause it  has  both  tested  me  and  opened  my 
eyes."  Looking  back  a  decade,  or  even  to  last 
year's  primaries,  he  finds  nothing  "funda- 
mentally wrong"  with  the  way  we  go  about 
choosing  candidates.  "It's  too  long,  and  it's 
too  expensive,  but  I  don't  know  what  you  can 
do  about  that  unless  you  go  entirely  to  public 
financing  and  say  no  private  funds  can  be 
invested." 

When  pressed,  McGovern  will  concede 
that  the  nominating  process  may  not  test 
candidates  on  the  right  qualities,  and  may  in 
fact  discourage  some  of  the  best  candidates. 
"It  doesn't  necessarily  bring  into  being  the 
person  with  the  best  perspective  and  the  best 
wisdom  and  the  best  knowledge  of  the  world 
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we  live  in.  I  wish  the  choice  were  a  little  more 
profound.  I  think  we  have  so  much  talent 
and  wisdom  in  the  country  that  we  are  prob- 
ably a  little  too  restrictive  in  the  way  it's 
confined  to  people  we  identify  as  profession- 
al politicians.  I  think  it  might  make  sense, 
for  example,  for  Lee  Iacocca,  who's  never 
been  in  politics,  to  take  a  swipe  at  national 
office.  And  if  Ronald  Reagan  is  going  to  do 
it,  why  not  Paul  Newman  or  Robert  Redford 
or  Warren  Beatty,  who  are  thoughtful,  in- 
telligent, well-read  liberals?  Or  Walter 
Cronkite— I've  often  thought  of  him  as  a  per- 
son with  all  those  years  of  exposure  to  public 
and  international  issues.  A  lot  of  people  like 
that  I'd  like  to  see  going  for  high  national 
office." 

If  he  has  come  to  terms  with  the  dimen- 
sions of  his  defeat  by  Richard  Nixon, 
McGovern  takes  little  comfort  in  looking 
back— except  the  comfort  of  sensing  that 
history  is  giving  him  a  kinder  assessment 
than  it  is  giving  his  opponent.  As  he  was 
waging  the  '72  campaign,  McGovern  openly 
worried  about  N  ixon's  masterful  "sell  ing  j  ob," 
and  the  inability  of  the  press  to  bring  the 
same  critical  examination  to  the  two  candi- 
dates. Today,  he  says,  "I  continue  to  be  dis- 
tressed about  the  way  the  Nixon  people  were 
able  to  avoid  any  interrogation  by  the  press 
in  1972,  or  joint  appearances,  to  say  nothing 
of  debates.  The  consequences  were  that  we 
couldn't  really  dramatize  the  Watergate 
scenario,  we  couldn't  get  at  the  Vietnam  War 
issue  in  face-to-face  interrogation  with  the 
president.  It  was  a  loss  in  the  long  run  to  the 
country." 

McGovern's  broad  themes  in  the  campaign 


were  opening  up  the  economy,  rooting  out 
political  corruption,  and  ending  the  Vietnam 
War.  His  economic  plan,  built  on  the  con- 
cept of  full  employment,  simply  suffered  from 
lack  of  interest,  according  to  McGovern.  "I 
never  felt  I  made  much  headway  on  the 
pledge  of  full  employment,  even  though  I 
really  meant  it.  I  think  the  average  person 
who  had  a  job  just  wasn't  that  excited  about 
the  people  who  were  out  of  work." 

His  corruption  theme  should  have  been  a 
different  matter,  bolstered  as  it  was  by  Water- 
gate revelations  that  surfaced  before  the 
election— revelations  like  violations  of 
campaign-finance  laws,  payoffs  to  high  offi- 
cials of  the  Nixon  re-election  committee, 
the  laundering  of  campaign  cash  in  Mexico, 
the  illegal  use  of  corporate  funds,  and,  finally, 
suggestions  of  White  House  involvement  in 
the  Watergate  break-in  itself.  Yet  no  one  was 
paying  much  attention— a  consequence, 
McGovern  believes,  of  his  own  Eagleton 
problem.  Revelations  about  McGovern's 
running  mate  and  his  previously  unacknowl- 
edged treatment  for  depression,  followed  by 
the  McGovern  campaign's  indecisiveness  on 
how  to  handle  the  revelations,  became  a  fix- 
ation of  the  press.  Saddled  with  "the  Eagleton 
thing,"  McGovern  had  a  hard  time  fighting 
off  Nixon's  attacks  on  his  competence.  This 
"bizarre  twist  in  the  campaign,"  as  he  sees  it, 
overshadowed  the  opposition's  wrongdoing. 
"There  was  far  more  controversy  about  the 
Eagleton  issue  than  there  was  about  the 
Watergate  episode  until  after  the  election 
was  over.  Then,  of  course,  Watergate  domi- 
nated the  news.  But  during  the  campaign, 
there  were  dozens  of  sensational  stories 
about  the  difficulty  on  Eagleton.  It  led  the 
television  news  night  after  night,  the  front 
pages  of  newspapers— it  really  got  the  treat- 
ment. And  that  diverted  attention  from  the 
skullduggery  on  the  Nixon  side.  People 
would  say,  well  Nixon  may  be  a  little  crooked, 
but  at  least  he  seems  to  know  what  he's 
doing." 

Had  Eagleton  not  become  a  fixation  of  the 
press,  "that  could  have  been  a  rather  close 
election,"  McGovern  believes.  "In  fact,  I've 
always  felt  that  without  the  Eagleton  thing, 
I  would  have  carried  twelve  or  fifteen  states 
and  probably  gone  on  to  be  automatically 
the  nominee  in  1976.  And  I  think  I  would 
have  won  rather  handily.  But  the  Eagleton 
thing  distorted  the  results." 

On  the  Vietnam  issue,  McGovern  brings 
up  a  Gary  Wills  analysis  in  his  Grassroots. 
Wills  thought  the  McGovern  failure  on 
Vietnam  was  inevitable  because,  by  coming 
on  as  a  strong,  even  hysterical  accuser,  he 
threatened  the  American  public  by  seeming 
to  aggravate  its  shared  guilt.  McGovern  now 
seems  less  enthralled  with  that  psychologi- 
cal reading  of  the  campaign,  and  portrays  his 
failure  on  the  issue  in  terms  of  political  cer- 
tainties. "I  have  the  feeling  that  as  long  as  the 


Vietnam  War  was  on,  it  probably  would  have 
been  difficult  for  any  Democrat  to  be  elected. 
If  you  didn't  criticize  the  war,  you  risked  los- 
ing the  so-called  doves;  if  you  did,  you  risked 
alienating  the  hawks.  And  the  Democratic 
Party  was  split  right  down  the  middle  on  that 
issue.  It  hurt  Hubert  Humphrey  in  reverse  in 
1968 ,  and  I  got  the  other  end  of  the  equation 
in  1972.  I  don't  think  I  was  hysterical  about 
the  war,  though.  I  kept  hammering  away  that 
it  wasn't  in  the  national  interest,  and  it  didn't 
square  with  American  values  and  American 
objectives  in  the  world." 

Though  clearly  unhappy  with  his  own  ex- 
perience at  the  hands  of  the  press,  McGovern 
is  reluctant  to  accept  the  current-day  aphor- 
ism that,  in  political  life,  image  has  become 
everything.  For  him,  it's  a  basic  "act  of  faith 
and  hope"  that  election  judgments  will  be, 
generally,  sound  judgments.  "In  the  short 
run,  sometimes  the  image  makers  are  going 
to  win  out  over  candor.  You  can  temporarily 
mislead  the  public,  there's  no  question  about 
that.  If  I  can  say  it,  I  think  the  American 
public  is  not  always  right  in  the  judgments 
they  make  in  elections.  I  believe  in  demo- 
cracy, and  day  in  and  day  out  I'll  take  my 
chances  with  majority  rule.  But  the  majority 
is  not  always  right.  There's  nothing  infallible 
about  a  majority.  In  the  case  of  Adlai  Steven- 
son, Hubert  Humphrey,  Walter  Mondale, 
and,  yes,  George  McGovern,  I  think  all  four 
of  them  would  have  made  better  presidents 
than  the  men  who  defeated  them.  Nonethe- 
less, in  the  long  run  I  think  candor  and  di- 
rectness and  honesty  with  the  American 
people  will  carry  the  day.  If  it  won't,  then  I 
despair  at  democracy.  If  we're  at  the  mercy  of 
media  experts,  I  think  we're  in  deep  trouble." 

McGovern's  biggest  complaint  is  with  the 
failure  of  youth  as  a  force  for  political  change. 
During  his  1972  campaign,  he  said  he  staked 
his  hopes  in  large  part  on  "the  energy,  the 
wisdom,  and  the  conscience"  of  young  peo- 
ple. "It  has  been  among  those  people  that 
many  of  our  most  persistent  national  ills 
have  received  the  most  relentless  attention, 
that  injustice  and  hypocrisy  have  been  most 
often  exposed,  and  that  the  search  for  peace 
has  been  nourished."  But  a  major  source  of 
disappointment  in  1972  was  the  failure  of 
young  people  to  even  vote  in  the  election. 
"They  were  marvelous  in  helping  me  get  the 
nomination,"  he  says  now.  "But  in  the 
crunch,  in  the  contest  against  Nixon,  about 
85  percent  of  those  first-time  voters,  the  18- 
to  21-year-olds,  didn't  go  to  the  polls.  They 
didn't  get  registered,  and  they  didn't  vote." 
McGovern  doesn't  think  the  political  pro- 
cess is  at  fault:  "It  think  it's  the  attitude  that 
young  people  were  growing  up  with— their 
indifference  toward  the  political  process.  You 
can't  say  it's  the  system  that  made  them  indif- 
ferent. It  seems  to  me  their  own  values  were 
not  right,  or  they  would  have  been  insisting 
on  playing  a  part  in  any  political  process  that 
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may  determine  the  future,  including  their 
futures." 

Political  quiescence  on  today's  campuses  is 
striking  to  McGovern,  as  it  is  to  many  who 
see  those  days  of  the  past  as  filled  with  activ- 
ist energy.  "There's  probably  less  participa- 
tion now  than  there  was  fifteen  years  ago, 
and  that  concerns  me.  I'm  afraid  it's  going  to 
take,  as  it  usually  does,  some  personal  suffer- 
ing or  personal  anxiety,  either  stemming  from 
economic  troubles  or  an  international  diffi- 
culty or  great  concern  over  cutbacks  in  pro- 
grams. It's  going  to  take  something  to  break 
them  out  of  their  political  lethargy  and  get 
them  to  see  that  politics  does  make  a  differ- 
ence—that politics  can  hurt  them,  or  it  can 
help  them." 

For  the  final  class  meeting  of  "American 
Foreign  Policy  Since  1945 ,"  McGovern  fields 
a  student  question  about  his  priorities  for  the 
nation.  McGovern  puts  Soviet-American 
relations  first.  Curiously  enough,  he  makes  it 
a  point  to  give  credit  on  that  score  to  his  old 
nemesis:  If  it  were  possible  to  put  aside  the 
overwhelming  issue  of  Vietnam,  Richard 
Nixon  would  emerge,  it  seems,  as  a  foreign- 
policy  hero  to  McGovern.  The  Nixon  policy 
of  detente,  his  negotiation  of  the  SALT  I 
treaty,  and  the  opening  to  China,  all  bring 
strong  McGovern  plaudits.  "It  would  have 
been  better  for  Nixon  if  he  had  lost  in  1972," 
says  McGovern  in  the  class  discussion.  "He 
had  just  come  off  the  triumphant  opening  to 
China,  he  had  built  the  structure  of  detente 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  he  was  winding  down 
the  war  in  Vietnam  to  the  point  where  he 
was  able  to  claim  the  war  was  almost  over.  He 
would  have  gone  down  in  history  as  not  a 
great  president  but  a  good  one.  The  frustra- 
tions of  Vietnam,  the  energy  crisis,  all  the 
rest,  would  have  fallen  on  his  successor, 
namely  me.  While  my  life  might  not  have 
been  easier,  his  life  certainly  would  have 
been.  The  election  created  a  circumstance 
that  destroyed  his  place  in  history." 

A  student  wonders  how  McGovern  would 
advise  a  young  person  thinking  of  a  political 
career.  "You  should  not  run  for  any  office 
until  you  know  why  you're  running.  The 


problem  with  Kennedy  in  his  1980  run 
against  Carter  is  that  he  couldn't  articulate 
why  he  wanted  to  be  president;  he  just 
wanted  the  job.  It's  so  tough  to  run  for  any 
office,  you  shouldn't  run  without  it  being 
clear  right  to  the  depths  of  your  soul  and  on 
the  tip  of  your  tongue  why  you're  running." 
Don't  expect  credit  for  every  deed  well-done, 
he  adds.  "Some  of  the  best  things  you  do, 
you'll  be  criticized  for.  Some  of  the  best  peo- 
ple I  know  were  knocked  off  after  one  term. 
Some  of  the  biggest  scoundrels  are  still  there 
after  six  years."  And  a  caution  comes  on 
image-making.  "It's  terribly  important  to  be 
yourself,  not  to  try  to  be  something  you're 
not.  You'll  feel  better  about  it  if  you  don't  try 
to  project  one  image  in  public  and  be  an- 
other person  in  private.  If  you  try  to  project 
an  image  for  getting  applause,  you'll  end  up 
making  a  fool  of  yourself." 

What  was  the  biggest  mistake  in  his  politi- 
cal career?  There  is,  of  course,  the  acknowl- 
edgement that  the  Eagleton  issue  was 
"handled  really  clumsily"  in  1972.  But  he 
singles  out  "getting  too  serious"  as  the  fatal 
misjudgment.  "In  trying  to  defeat  Richard 
Nixon,  I  should  have  been  more  self-depre- 
cating, more  humorous,  less  partisan.  I  don't 
think  the  press  and  the  public  handled  it  as 
well  as  they  should  have,  but  I  didn't  help.  I 
got  too  strident  about  it,  and  I  turned  off  a 
lot  of  people." 

With  class  behind  him,  McGovern  turns 
his  historian's  eye  to  his  own  place  in  history. 
He  readily  reaches  for  his  influence  in  turn- 
ing the  nation  away  from  Vietnam.  "Histori- 
cally, I  don't  think  there's  any  question  that 
my  '72  campaign,  even  though  I  lost  to 
Nixon,  ensured  an  end  to  the  Vietnam  War. 
It  was  never  possible  for  that  war  to  go  on 
after  nearly  30  million  Americans  got  be- 
hind me  and  delivered  me  the  Democratic 
nomination  and  stayed  with  me  during  the 
fight  against  Nixon." 

If  that  losing  campaign  for  the  White 
House  propelled  the  United  States  out  of 
Vietnam,  the  more  recent  losing  campaign 
for  the  nomination  propelled  McGovern 
himself  into  what  Sidney  Blumenthal  calls 
"the  pantheon  of  the  Democratic  Party,  the 
party  of  Roosevelt,  Stevenson,  Kennedy, 
Humphrey— and  McGovern."  George 
McGovern  entered  his  last  political  contest 
for  the  chance  to  set  the  record  straight. 
Earning  respect  "was  one  of  the  by-products 
of  that  campaign,"  McGovern  says,  "and  that 
was  one  of  the  unstated  hopes  that  I  had. 
Even  though  the  chances  of  winning  the 
nomination  weren't  very  good,  I  wanted  to 
be  perceived  as  a  thoughtful  and  construc- 
tive thinker  and  spokesman  who  stood  for 
the  kinds  of  things  this  country  ought  to  be 
for.  And  I  think  I  achieved  that  in  '84.  I  get 
nothing  but  positive  reactions  now  every- 
where I  go  around  the  country,  from  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans."  ■ 
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DUKE  SPORTS 


SLOAN'S 


ne    rather   obscure 
story    about    Steve 


O  Sloan  best  describes 
why  he  was  chosen 
as  Duke's  fifteenth 
football  coach.  As  a 
28-year-old  assist- 
ant coach  at  Geor- 
gia Tech  in  1972,  Sloan  was  asked  to  make  a 
hero  out  of  a  reserve  quarterback  who  had 
been  languishing  on  the  bench  all  season. 
The  starting  quarterback,  around  whom  the 
Georgia  Tech  offense  had  been  built,  was 
booted  off  the  team  one  week  after  the 
school  had  agreed  to  play  in  the  Liberty 
Bowl.  Sloan,  Tech's  offensive  coordinator 
and  Alabama's  former  whiz-kid  quarterback, 
was  assigned  the  task  of  turning  the  bench- 
warmer  into  Horatio  Alger-for-a-night. 

First,  the  facts.  The  reserve,  who  had 
played  only  one  major  college  football  game 
previously,  completed  sixteen  of  eighteen 
passes— including  three  for  touchdowns— to 
lead  Georgia  Tech  to  a  31-30  upset  victory 
over  Iowa  State  on  national  television.  The 
next  season,  after  Sloan  had  left  to  become 
head  coach  at  Vanderbilt  at  age  29,  our  erst- 
while hero  threw  nine  interceptions  in  Tech's 
first  three  games,  returned  to  the  bench,  and 
never  played  again.  Now,  the  legend.  By 
spending  day  and  night  with  the  young  quar- 
terback for  three  weeks,  Sloan  supposedly 
projected  himself  into  the  player  and  made 
him  perform  like  a  "Sloan  clone"  under  pres- 
sure. When  Sloan  took  the  spell  off,  the  ath- 
lete went  back  to  playing  within  his  own, 
mortal  abilities. 

In  actuality,  Sloan  had  designed  a  game 
plan  simple  enough  for  a  rookie  to  compre- 
hend and,  after  instilling  confidence  in  the 
star-to-be,  directed  his  every  move  from  the 
sideline.  The  result  happened  to  be  "one  of 
those  days"  that  over-achieving  athletes  often 
have. 

But  the  combination  of  lore  and  legiti- 
macy in  Sloan's  accomplishments  is  what 
prompted  Duke  to  hire  him  in  December 
1982.  Duke  needed  a  big  name  to  attract 
attention  toward  its  program  and  away  from 
the  firing  of  a  popular  coach.  Duke  needed  a 
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TRYING  FOR  A 
TURNAROUND 

BY  ART  CHANSKY 


For  Dukes  fifteenth 

football  coach,  the 

question  is,  will  a  nice 

guy  finish  first. 


name  who  could  also  produce  a  winning  foot- 
ball team  on  the  field  and  in  the  minds  of 
those  administrators  and  faculty,  if  not  stu- 
dents, who  want  to  keep  athletics  in  perspec- 


tive with  the  rest  of  the  university. 

Sloan  is  a  true  Southerner,  speaking  with  a 
slow  drawl  and  occasionally  mixing  in 
coaching  cliches.  He  is  a  product  of  perhaps 
college  football's  biggest  factory,  Alabama, 
where  he  was  an  All-America  quarterback 
who  broke  many  of  Joe  Namath's  school 
records.  Other  than  visiting  campus  as  a 
widely  recruited  high  school  senior,  Sloan 
had  no  prior  connection  with  Duke,  a  uni- 
versity that  clings  long  and  hard  to  its  athle- 
tic legacies.  Now  entering  his  third  season 
coaching  the  Blue  Devils,  Sloan  under- 
stands that  all  of  the  above  matters  a  lot  less 
if  he  wins  more  games  than  he  loses.  That, 
Duke  University  notwithstanding,  remains 
the  name  of  the  game  in  college  athletics. 

Sloan  admits  that  getting  fired  never 
crossed  his  mind  when  he  first  entered 
coaching,  having  played  and  served  his  ap- 
prenticeship under  legendary  Alabama 
coach  Paul  "Bear"  Bryant,  who  died  less  than 
a  year  after  retiring.  Then  Sloan  had  a  con- 
versation with  Vanderbilt  Athletic  Director 
Clay  Stapleton,  who  had  hired  him  after  a 
succession  of  men  trying  futilely  to  give  the 
school  a  winning  team.  Stapleton  told  Sloan 
that  less  than  1  percent  of  college  coaches 
avoid  losing  their  jobs  at  least  once  in  their 
careers.  "He  told  me  there  are  basically  two 
kinds  of  coaches,"  Sloan  recalls,  "those  who 
have  been  fired  and  those  who  will  get  fired. 
Since  then,  I've  learned  to  live  one  year  at  a 
time." 

Including  three  years  each  at  Vanderbilt 
and  Texas  Tech,  where  his  teams  had  only 
one  losing  season,  Sloan's  coaching  career 
has  been  similar  to  those  of  the  three  men  he 
followed  at  Duke.  Because  Sloan  had  such  a 
storied  past  as  a  player,  and  was  considered  a 
Bryant  protege,  his  record  has  been  some- 
what disappointing.  He  arrived  at  Duke  after 
five  straight  losing  seasons  at  the  University 
of  Mississippi  and,  after  inheriting  a  Blue 
Devil  team  that  posted  back-to-back  6-5 
records,  won  only  five  of  his  first  twenty-two 
games.  Sloan  has  managed  to  avoid  most  of 
the  sniping  that  comes  with  such  an  inauspi- 
cious start  because  he  is  truly  a  nice  guy  who 
finished  last  in  the  Atlantic  Coast  Confer- 


ence  in  1984.  It's  hard  to  imagine  someone 
not  liking  Steve  Sloan  upon  first  meeting 
him. 

Since  Bill  Murray,  a  legendary  figure  in 
his  own  right,  retired  in  1965,  the  Duke  side- 
line has  been  walked  by  men  with  varying 
degrees  of  success.  First  came  Tom  Harp 
with  a  wide-open  offense  that  featured 
enough  passing  but  not  enough  winning. 
After  a  five-year  record  of  22-28-1,  Harp  did 
not  get  a  contract  renewal  and  was  replaced 
by  former  Duke  All-America  Mike  McGee 
'60.  The  1959  Outland  Trophy  recipient  as 
the  nation's  outstanding  interior  lineman 
and  perhaps  Duke's  most  decorated  football 
player  in  history,  McGee  seemed  to  have  all 
the  characteristics  the  school  sought  in  a 
coach.  He  talked  as  much  about  academic 
progress  as  athletic  achievement,  he  had 
been  a  successful  assistant,  and,  as  a"Dukie," 
he  did  not  have  to  learn  the  nuances  of  his 
alma  mater.  Alas,  he  was  also  a  disciple  of  his 
old  coach  Murray,  favoring  a  ball-control  of- 
fense that  emphasized  fundamentals  over 
verve.  But  after  two  winning  seasons  in  eight 
years  and  not  following  attendance-oriented 
orders  from  above  to  jazz  up  the  attack, 
McGee  was  fired  with  two  years  remaining 
on  his  contract. 

Red  Wilson,  who  replaced  McGee  while 
already  employed  at  Duke,  lasted  four  years 
on  the  job.  Wilson  worked  under  what 
amounted  to  four  one-year  contracts,  and  his 
termination  was  an  unpopular  decision  in 
some  quarters.  Behind  All-America  quarter- 
back Ben  Bennett,  Wilson's  last  two  Duke 
teams  finished  with  exciting  6-5  records.  He 
was  fired  only  hours  after  the  school's  first 
victory  in  a  decade  over  arch-rival  North 
Carolina. 

Sloan  took  over  a  program  that  remem- 
bered tradition  and  promised  commitment, 
but  had  little  to  show  for  it  in  between. 
Duke's  last  bowl  appearance  was  after  the 
1960  season  and  the  Blue  Devils  last  won  a 
conference  championship  in  1965.  Not  sur- 
prisingly, Sloan  made  those  two  goals  his  top 
priorities. 

To  succeed,  he  said  he  needed  three  key 
resources:  a  virtually  unlimited  recruiting 
budget,  adequate  facilities,  and  a  working 
relationship  with  Duke's  admissions  office. 
He  got  the  first  upon  signing  his  five-year 
contract,  began  campaigning  almost  im- 
mediately for  the  second,  and  has  nurtured 
the  third  carefully. 

Sloan  says  his  annual  recruiting  budget  is 
approximately  $180,000.  Actually,  that  bud- 
get was  a  blank  check  until  establishing  itself 
at  the  $180,000  figure.  "It  wasn't  something 
we  necessarily  had  to  negotiate,"  he  says.  "It 
was  open-ended  from  the  beginning:  'Let's 
not  waste  any  money,  but  let's  see  how  much 
we  will  spend.'  That  was  very  fair."  The 
money  is  spent  on  evaluating  and  contacting 
high  school  players,  recruiting  them,  and 


eventually  signing  no  more  than  thirty-five  a 
year  to  full  scholarships.  A  four-year  scholar- 
ship is  worth  in  excess  of  $50,000,  and  it  is 
paid  for  through  donations  to  the  Iron  Dukes 
fund-raising  organization.  The  recruiting 
budget  is  only  for  the  wooing.  "You'd  have  very 
little  chance  if  you  had  a  moderate  recruiting 
budget  here,"  Sloan  says.  "A  large  recruiting 
budget  is  essential  because  of  admissions. 
There  just  aren't  enough  high  school  stu- 
dents who  qualify  to  get  into  Duke  who  are 
also  top  players." 

His  recruiting  budget,  says  Sloan,  is  com- 
parable to  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
which  also  recruits  players  in  many  of  the 
same  areas  as  Duke.  "Carolina  can  get  more 
people  into  school  from  an  in-state  stand- 
point, but  we  also  see  them  in  Long  Island, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio.  They  recruit  the 
same  places  we  do  and  many  of  the  same 
players  we  do,  so  this  type  of  recruiting  bud- 
get is  essential  if  you're  going  to  win.  There 
just  aren't  enough  scholar-athletes  in  this 
immediate  area." 

Sloan  likens  his  recruiting  to  that  of  the 
Duke  basketball  team,  which  has  tradition- 
ally recruited  all  over  the  country  and  next 
season  will  have  on  its  roster  players  from 
California,  Arizona,  and  the  state  of  Wash- 


ington. "You  have  to  have  the  same  opportu- 
nity in  football,  and  we've  gotten  it  from  day 
one.  Duke's  image  is  extremely  strong  and 
popular  in  certain  areas,  and  we  need  to  go  to 
those  places  to  give  us  enough  base  to  be 
successful  in  this  conference,  particularly 
with  the  accelerated  interests  in  Virginia, 
Georgia  Tech,  and  Wake  Forest.  Those  peo- 
ple are  not  where  they  were  two  or  three  years 
ago.  They  have  much  better  players  now." 

A  football  complex  similar  to  those  of 
many  state  universities  is  not  imperative  at 
Duke,  according  to  Sloan,  because  the 
school  has  such  an  enchanting  campus  and 
sterling  academic  reputation.  But,  he  says, 
the  $2.1-million  athletic  building  under 
construction  near  Wallace  Wade  Stadium 
will  give  Duke  "more  than  adequate"  facili- 
ties. The  building,  due  for  completion  in  July 
1986,  will  house  football  dressing  rooms, 
meeting  rooms,  and  coaching  offices.  The 
second,  or  middle,  floor  will  be  training  and 
weight  rooms  for  all  scholarship  athletes  at 
Duke. 

"It's  very  impressive  and  classy,  and  equal 
aesthetically  to  the  university,"  Sloan  says. 
"Not  only  does  it  help  us  from  a  football 
standpoint,  but  it  relieves  a  lot  of  crowded 
conditions  for  other  coaches.  When  you 
have  poor  facilities,  it's  easier  to  offset  it  at  a 
school  where  you  have  great  academics.  If 
you  don't  have  facilities  or  academics,  you're 
really  at  a  competitive  loss.  We  don't  want  to 
have  the  facilities  Alabama  had  because  we 
have  the  school.  This  building,  in  my  view 
and  in  the  view  of  alumni  and  prospects, 
represents  a  commitment  to  football  from 
the  university.  But  it's  not  out  of  context  with 
the  general  guidelines  of  the  university.  I 
don't  want  that.  We  want  to  have  a  real  good 
team  within  the  structure  of  the  university, 
not  outside  the  system." 

Even  with  adequate  recruiting  budget  and 
facilities,  Sloan  recognizes  that  "a  real  good 
team"  might  not  be  possible  at  Duke  without 
help  from  the  admissions  office.  Although 
he'd  like  a  break  here  and  there,  Sloan  doesn't 
want  to  alter  the  university  policy  of  ad- 
mitting only  those  who  demonstrate  a  rea- 
sonable chance  to  graduate  in  four  years. 
"Before  coming  to  Duke,  I  never  knew  that  a 
viable,  working  relationship  with  the  ad- 
missions office  was  so  important,"  Sloan  says. 
"Admissions  had  never  been  a  factor  at  any 
other  school  I've  been  at.  There  was  no 
admissions  process  beyond  signing  a  player 
to  a  scholarship." 

Sloan's  staff  begins  with  a  recruiting  pool 
of  about  1,000  high  school  students  each 
year.  By  reviewing  the  students'  class  ranks 
and  their  self-reported  test  scores,  the  Duke 
staff  pares  the  list  to  100.  Then  Sloan's  re- 
cruiting coordinator,  Tommy  Limbaugh, 
takes  those  names  to  the  admissions  office  to 
be  accepted  or  rejected.  All  this  occurs  be- 
fore scholarships  are  offered.  "There  must  be 
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Steve  Sloan  favors  "red- 
shirting"  at  Duke  for 
football  players  who 
need  the  extra  semester  or 
year  off— not  on— the  field. 

Under  National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association  (NCAA) 
rules,  varsity  athletes  can 
spread  their  four  seasons  of 
eligibility  over  five  consecu- 
tive years  of  schooling.  Duke 
and  Notre  Dame  are  the  only 
two  universities  playing  major 
college  football  that  do  not  use 
a  wholesale  red-shirting  pro- 
gram. At  Duke,  a  player  can 
be  red-shirted  only  if  he  misses 
an  entire  season  with  an  in- 
jury and  voluntarily  elects  to 
remain  in  school  one  extra  se- 
mester or  yeac 

Unlike  most  NCAA  Division 
I  schools,  Duke  does  not  red- 
shirt  its  freshman  football 
players.  However,  Sloan  says 
limited  red-shirting  would 
benefit  his  program  and  cer- 
tain players  in  the  long  run. 

"Bed-shirting  is  just  a  way  to 
give  a  coach— and  in  some 


cases  a  player— more  flexibility 
and  adaptability,"  Sloan  says. 
"Sometimes  a  kid  will  take 
nine  semesters,  as  opposed  to 
eight,  to  graduate.  We've  got 
four  engineering  majors  in 
our  program.  What  is  the  best 
thing  for  those  individuals?" 

He  says  a  player  with  a 
heavy  academic  load  can  be 
red-shirted  immediately  as  a 
freshman  or  later,  as  a  sopho- 
more or  junior,  when  he  needs 
the  time  to  concentrate  on  his 
studies.  Sloan  contends  that 
would  allow  certain  players  to 
get  the  most  out  of  their  aca- 
demic and  athletic  experi- 
ences at  Duke. 

Duke  has  signed  a  freshman 
basketball  player,  George 
Burgin,  who  is  planning  to  be 
red-shirted  as  a  freshman  by 
Coach  Mike  Kryzyzewski. 
Burgin  will  pursue  a  double 
major  in  engineering  and 
computer  science.  According 
to  Kryzyzewski,  Burgin  also 
needs  the  extra  year  to  develop 
his  basketball  skills. 


"The  door  has  been  cracked 
to  some  extent  with  the  ad- 
mission of  the  basketball 
player,"  Sloan  says.  "1  have 
never  discussed  red-shirting 
football  players  from  a  front- 
end  standpoint— only  later  in 
their  careers  do  they  need 
four-and-a-half  semesters  or 
have  they  decided  to  go  for  a 
double  major.  Consequently, 
let's  use  the  red-shirt  rule  be- 
cause, obviously,  it  is  to  his 
best  interest." 

Sloan  says  he  hasn't  pushed 
this  point  with  Athletic  Direc- 
tor Tom  Butters  or  President 
Keith  Brodie.  "I'm  not  greedy, 
with  all  the  other  things  the 
university  has  given  us,"  he 
says.  "And  I  don't  believe  it's  a 
win-lose  factor.  So  I'm  not 
going  to  push  this  point. 

"The  best  way  to  approach 
it  is  presenting  red-shirting  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  stu- 
dent. That's  when  Duke  starts 
to  listen;  we're  in  the  business 
of  the  student's  best  interest." 


a  very  strong  trust  factor  and  loyalty  factot 
between  us  and  the  admissions  office,"  Sloan 
says,  "and  loyalty  even  overrides  trust.  For 
example,  if  you  get  a  great  player  turned 
down,  you  must  accept  it  and  not  run  to  the 
alumni.  That  would  erode  the  loyalty  factor. 
You  just  have  to  turn  the  page  and  go  on  to 
the  next  player.  If  you  can't  accept  that,  there 
is  no  way  you  can  be  happy  here." 

Sloan  says  he  deals  with  such  disappoint- 
ment through  a  simple  rationalization:  If  a 
marginal  student-athlete  had  been  cleared 
for  admission,  he  probably  would  have  been 
too  frightened  by  the  academic  load  at  Duke 
and  have  gone  somewhere  else.  "I  tell  myself 
we  wouldn't  have  gotten  him  anyway." 

The  communication  between  football  and 
admissions  at  Duke  involves  two  men,  Lim- 
baugh  and  admissions  officer  Andy  Bryant. 
"That  eliminates  a  lot  of  cross  personalities," 
says  Sloan.  "A  lot  of  factors  are  considered, 
but  the  basic  criterion  on  a  player  we  submit 
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for  admission  is,  can  he  graduate  from  Duke? 
We  don't  get  a  designated  number  of  excep- 
tions, but  if  a  recruit  were  an  exception  in 
any  area— in  Andy's  mind— he  could  still 
graduate  from  Duke.  I  don't  think  anybody 
has  ever  been  admitted  otherwise,  and  that 
should  be  the  bottom  line.  I  don't  want  any- 
body here  who  can't  graduate.  It's  my,  and 
our,  obligation  that  they  do  graduate.  So  I 
favor  the  criteria." 

Although  he  allows  that  some  athletes  are 
given  special  consideration,  the  admissions 
office's  Bryant  does  not  include  the  word 
"exception"  in  his  professional  vocabulary, 
"because  an  exception  would  be  admitting  a 
kid  who  couldn't  graduate,  and  we  don't  do 
that."  An  admissions  officer  for  eight  years, 
Bryant  says  the  relationship  between  his  of- 
fice and  football  is  "undoubtedly  the  best  I've 
ever  seen.  We're  honest  with  each  other,  and 
there  is  no  animosity.  There  are  some  tough 
calls,  there  are  always  going  to  be  some  tough 


calls.  But  they  don't  bring  us  many  marginal 
players.  We  don't  have  to  turn  down  too 
many." 

Bryant  says  Limbaugh  submitted  sixty- 
eight  names  to  him  for  admission  in  the  fall. 
Duke  wound  up  signing  twenty-one  fresh- 
men and  one  junior  college  transfer  to  foot- 
ball scholarships.  According  to  Bryant,  some 
of  them  couldn't  have  gotten  in  as  regular 
students. 

"Many  athletes  can't  compete  with  our 
general  applicant  pool  of  12,000,"  says 
Bryant,  "but  there  are  a  lot  of  students  here 
with  special  considerations.  The  develop- 
ment office  wants  us  to  take  rich  kids,  the 
alumni  office  likes  legacies,  and  the  office  of 
minority  affairs  is  always  asking  for  more 
minority  students.  We  can  build  our  fresh- 
man class  the  way  we  want  it.  We  don't  have 
to  take  every  kid  who  applies.  We  can  be 
highly  selective  in  our  admissions  process." 

The  average  SAT  score  for  Duke's  incom- 
ing freshman  class  is  approximately  1300, 
Bryant  says.  He  doesn't  know  how  the  SATs 
of  incoming  football  players  compare.  "I 
don't  even  add  them  up,  but  I  wouldn't  be  sur- 
prised if  the  average  of  any  special  interest 
group  is  lower,  because  we  look  at  so  many 
different  things." 

"Not  everything  is  objective,  like  grade- 
point-average  and  test  scores.  We  also  look  at 
the  quality  of  the  course  level  in  high  school. 
We  have  turned  down  football  players  with 
good  grade  point  averages  because  they  just 
didn't  have  the  academic  background.  And 
we  look  at  subjective  things,  like  is  this  a 
highly  moral  kid.  We're  not  going  to  be  right 
100  percent  of  the  time.  We  just  try  to  be 
right  100  percent  of  the  time.  We're  still  deal- 
ing with  human  beings.  But,  so  far,  our  track 
record  is  pretty  good." 

Bryant  says  more  than  90  percent  of  the 
football  players  and  scholarship  athletes  at 
Duke  graduate,  compared  to  a  student-body 
average  of  between  85  and  90  percent.  In 
1985,  Duke  graduated  twenty-two  of  twenty- 
three  senior  football  players  and,  with  Notre 
Dame  (twenty-five  of  twenty-six),  will  re- 
ceive the  College  Football  Association's 
award  for  that  distinction. 

"Athletics  are  very  important  to  us  at 
Duke,"  Bryant  says.  "We  try  to  find  the  kinds 
of  students  who  will  be  good  for  the  school 
and  the  sports  they  play.  Our  graduation  rate 
reflects  that  our  athletes  represent  the  main- 
stream of  our  student  body.  In  fact,  if  every 
university  took  a  moralistic  view  toward  ad- 
missions, we  wouldn't  need  the  700  rule  that 
is  under  consideration  now."  Universities 
and  athletic  conferences  are  contemplating 
new  requirements  for  scholarship  athletes, 
among  them  a  minimum  score  of  700  on  the 
SAT  and  a  designated  high  school  curricu- 
lum. Those  students  who  don't  qualify  would, 
at  the  least,  be  ineligible  for  varsity  competi- 
tion as  freshmen. 


Sloan  is  against  guidelines  that  would  keep 
a  marginally  qualified  high  school  student 
from  the  chance  to  get  a  college  education. 
He  says  state  schools  have  a  different  obliga- 
tion than  private  institutions.  "In  some 
states,  you  don't  have  strong  academics  in 
the  secondary  schools.  Consequently,  I  don't 
favor  legislation  that  limits  a  youngster's 
dreams,  or  the  opportunity  to  get  an  athletic 
scholarship.  I  don't  favor  legislation  that 
restricts  the  dreams  of  minority  students, 
either.  I  believe  the  obligation  of  the  state 
schools  is  to  educate  the  citizen  of  that  state." 

Steve  Sloan  is  a  native  of  rural  Cleveland, 
Tennessee,  and  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Alabama.  But  now  he's  coaching  football 
at  a  school  that,  on  Saturday  afternoon,  of- 
ten lines  up  against  a  state  university  team 
whose  best  players  might  not  qualify  for  ad- 
mission to  Duke.  "I'm  willing  to  take  that 
chance,"  Sloan  says.  "The  opportunity  for 
those  young  people  to  get  a  college  degree  is 
more  important  to  me  than  eliminating  that 
possibility  with  severe  restrictions." 

Sloan  is  aware  that  many  coaches,  several 
of  his  predecessors  at  Duke,  have  said  the  very 
same  things,  and  later,  frustrated  by  losing, 
complained  about  the  stiff  entrance  require- 
ments. "I  get  as  tired  of  losing  as  anyone," 
Sloan  says,  "but  I'm  still  glad  those  kids  have 
an  opportunity  to  get  an  education.  And  we 
can  control  some  of  that  by  scheduling,  so  it 
doesn't  end  up  sounding  contradictory." 

Indeed,  Duke  has  altered  its  scheduling 
philosophy  in  recent  years,  replacing  a  regi- 
men of  "high-paying"  road  games  against 
schools  like  Alabama  and  Tennessee  with 
dates  against  more  comparable  opponents 
like  Indiana,  Northwestern,  and  Vanderbilt. 
Sloan's  1985  team  will  play  at  West  Virginia 
and  his  '86  squad  at  Georgia— two  national 
powerhouses  that  will  pay  Duke  handsomely 
for  the  chance  to  beat  the  Blue  Devils.  In 
1987,  however,  the  most  difficult  non- 
conference  game  appears  to  be  a  date  with 
Rutgers  in  New  Jersey's  Meadowlands  stadium. 

For  the  coming  season,  Sloan  expects  his 
team  to  improve  on  its  2-9  record  of  1984. 
And,  beginning  with  home  games  against 
Northwestern  and  Ohio  University  sand- 
wiched around  the  trip  to  West  Virginia,  the 
Blue  Devils  have  a  chance  to  get  off  to  a  good 
start. 

Eight  of  eleven  starters  return  on  offense, 
including  sophomore  quarterback  Steve 
Slayden,  who  is  considered  one  of  the  rising 
stars  in  the  ACC.  Slayden  won  the  starting 
position  midway  through  his  freshman  sea- 
son, after  which  Duke  was  a  much  stronger 
team.  He  quarterbacked  the  Blue  Devils  in  a 
16-13  win  over  N.C  State  and  narrow  losses 
to  other  Big  Four  rivals  Wake  Forest  and 
North  Carolina.  Slayden,  who  is  from 
Atlanta,  solidified  his  hold  on  the  starting 
position  during  spring  practice,  shining  in 
the  intra-squad  game  on  the  last  day.  He  com- 


Sloan  is  a  product  of 
perhaps  college  football's 
biggest  factory,  Alabama, 
where  he  was  an  All- 
America  quarterback 
who  broke  many  of  Joe 
Namaths  school  records. 


pleted  nine  of  twelve  passes  for  118  yards, 
including  one  touchdown,  to  guide  his  squad 
to  victory. 

Sloan  characterizes  Slayden  as  a  confident 
athlete  who  can  "make  the  big  play"  either 
running  or  passing.  Observers  have  said 
Slayden  reminds  them  of  a  young  Steve 
Sloan. 

Other  key  starters  returning  on  offense  are 
junior  tailback  Julius  Grantham,  the  team's 
leading  rusher  last  season  despite  missing  six 
games  with  a  knee  injury,  and  senior  guards 
Ted  Million  and  Mike  Higginbotham,  the 
core  of  an  experienced  blocking  line. 

Duke  also  has  eight  of  eleven  starters  back 
on  defense,  with  the  expected  strength  at 
linebacker.  Senior  Pete  Stubbs,  junior  Mike 
Junkin,  and  sophomore  Andy  Andreasik  are 
experienced  linebackers  with  all-star  poten- 
tial. A  major  concern  for  Sloan  is  in  the 
secondary,  where  only  one  starter,  senior 
Howard  Woods,  returns. 

Kicking  should  be  a  strength  for  Duke. 
Senior  Ken  Harper  is  back  for  field  goals  and 
extra  points,  and  he  is  within  range  of  school 
records  for  both  field  goals  made  and  at- 
tempts. Anthony  Dilweg,  a  freshman  in 
eligibility  and  the  back-up  quarterback  to 
Slayden,  will  be  the  punter. 

Sloan  says  that  most  of  the  injured  under- 
classmen who  left  Duke  short  on  depth  and 
experience  in  1984  have  recovered  and  will 
play  this  fall.  "We're  in  the  best  position  to 
win  that  we've  been  in  since  I've  been  here," 
he  says.  "Now,  it's  just  a  matter  of  playing  the 
way  we're  capable  of  playing." 

Winning  enough  games  to  better  his  stand- 
ing is  important  to  Sloan;  but  winning  those 
games  the  right  way  is  even  more  important. 
"Duke  has  the  kind  of  philosophy  I  like  to  be 
involved  with,"  he  says.  "I'm  Southern  and 
I'm  not  preppy,  but  I'm  honored  and  privi- 
leged to  be  here.  I  felt  the  same  way  when  I 
visited  Duke  as  a  high  school  student."  Sloan 
says  he  would  have  gone  to  Duke  and  played 
football  for  Murray  had  Durham  not  been  so 
far  away  from  his  home.  His  father  watched 
every  game  he  played  in  high  school  and  col- 
lege, and  distance  was  one  of  the  biggest  fac- 
tors in  Sloan's  choice  of  schools. 

Asked  what  his  priorities  are  as  a  coach, 
Sloan  ticks  them  off  his  fingers  easily.  "I  want 
to  do  a  good  job  for  Duke,  within  the  total 
mission  of  this  university.  I  also  want  the 
youngsters  in  our  program  to  be  successful  as 
students  and  as  players  and  as  people.  And  I 
want  to  be  successful  from  the  won-lost  stand- 
point. That's  part  of  our  mission,  without  a 
doubt.  I  try  to  win  every  game  I'm  in  as  hard 
as  I  can,  whether  it's  football  or  golf.  Always 
have  since  I  was  a  kid. 

"Heck,"  Steve  Sloan  says,  "that's  why  you 


Chansky  is  a  free-lance  sports  writer  and  lives  in 
Chapel  Hill. 
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Between  her  shifts  as  a 
part-time  waitress  at  a 
Durham  restaurant,  Ursu- 
la Werner  '85  finished 
writing  her  English 
honors  thesis  on  the  con- 
temporary feminist  poet 
Adrienne  Rich.  She 
logged  at  least  a  dozen  solitary  hours  process- 
ing and  printing  roll  after  roll  of  black-and- 
white  film  in  a  campus  darkroom— her  last 
assignment  in  a  course  on  documentary 
photography.  There  were  just  a  few  more 
issues  of  The  Chronicle  to  produce— a  job  to 
which  Werner  had  devoted  herself  since 
sophomore  year,  serving  as  a  columnist,  edi- 
tor, and  photographer. 

And  in  the  midst  of  all  these  loose  ends  to 
be  tied  up  before  she  could  claim  her  di- 
ploma, Ursula  Werner  suddenly  found  that 
she  had  become  a  campus  celebrity  of  sorts. 
She  was  selected  from  a  field  of  1,116  candi- 
dates nationwide  to  receive  a  Rhodes 
Scholarship. 

Envy,  awe,  curiosity,  and  congratulations 
dogged  her;  and  at  the  heart  of  all  the  fanfare 
was  the  central  question:  What  makes  a 
Rhodes  Scholar?  People  looked  to  Werner 
for  the  answer,  but  in  every  interview,  she 
minimized  the  question. 

"I  want  to  underemphasize  the  Rhodes 
Scholarship  because  I  hate  feeling  I'm  some- 
thing special— I  really  don't  think  I  am,"  she 
said  in  a  story  published  this  April  in  the  stu- 
dent magazine  Tobacco  Road.  "Immediate 
recognition  for  someone  who  has  accom- 
plished something  favorably  recognized  by 
society  is  almost  dangerous... You  get  a  lot  of 
recognition  for  this  scholarship... people 
immediately  assume  you're  wonderful.  It's  a 
tremendous  responsibility  to  live  up  to  that 
reputation.  Just  being  a  Rhodes  Scholar  will 
open  doors  to  me  that  would  normally  have 
been  closed...  The  prestige,  in  a  sense,  over- 
whelms the  accomplishment." 

Barefooted,  dressed  in  cut-offs  and  a  T- 
shirt,  Werner  sits  cross-legged  on  a  sagging 
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WERNER  ON  THE  RHODES 

BY  GEORGANN  EUBANKS 


What  makes  a  Rhodes 

Scholar?  People  look  to 

Ursula  Werner  for  the 

answer,  but  in  every 

interview,  she  minimizes 

the  question. 


couch  in  the  off-campus  apartment  she 
shares  with  several  friends.  Classical  music 
plays  softly  on  the  stereo  system  across  the 
room.  On  the  coffeetable,  a  stack  of  fat  li- 
brary books  flatten  a  group  of  her  recently- 
developed  photographs. 

Werner  sips  coffee  and  talks  rapid-fire,  ges- 
turing vigorously  with  her  thin  arms.  The 
collection  of  bracelets  on  her  wrist  punctu- 
ates her  words  with  a  musical  jangle.  She  is 
hardly  shy  or  bookish— more  pixie  than 
pedant.  Her  dark  eyes  shine  with  energy. 


One  immediately  senses  that  Werner's  sus- 
picions of  the  "false  glamour  cast  by  perform- 
ance" go  a  long  way  back.  She  skipped  the 
first  grade. 

"I  always  got  good  grades  throughout  ele- 
mentary school,  but  I  don't  think  I  was  ever 
ambitious.  There  is  a  drive  that,  for  some 
people,  makes  them  do  things  on  their  own. 
For  me,  it  wasn't  anything  external.  My  pa- 
rents never  put  any  pressure  on  me  or  my  sis- 
ter. In  fact,  my  Mom  kept  saying  for  every  F 
we  got  in  school,  she'd  give  us  a  nickel,  and 
whenever  we  got  straight  As  on  our  report 
cards,  we'd  have  to  take  our  parents  out  for  an 
ice  cream."  She  laughs.  "I  think  my  parents 
wanted  us  to  relax  more.  In  fact,  that's  all  I  get 
from  them  now:  'Relax,  relax,  relax!' " 

Both  Ursula  and  her  sister,  Marianne  '85, 
were  born  in  Germany,  where  most  of  the 
extended  family  still  lives.  Ursula  was  a  year 
old  when  her  father  landed  a  post-doctorate 
position  as  a  biochemist  at  New  York's  Cold 
Spring  Harbor  on  Long  Island.  Ursula  and 
Marianne  quickly  adapted  to  their  new 
American  environment  and  picked  up  their 
second  language  like  a  Christmas  toy. 

"It  was  in  the  Sixties,  and  Cold  Spring 
Harbor  was  a  laboratory  community  of  inter- 
national scientists— sort  of  like  a  commune. 
Everybody  walked  into  everybody  else's  house. 
Doors  were  left  open.  Kids  ran  around  with- 
out clothes  on.  It  was  a  really  ideal  and  stim- 
ulating situation  to  grow  up  in  as  a  child.  I 
think  that  did  a  lot  for  shaping  my  attitudes," 
Werner  says. 

After  a  few  years,  the  family  moved  to 
Florida,  where  Werner's  father  still  serves  on 
the  medical  school  faculty  at  the  University 
of  Miami.  Her  mother  works  for  Amnesty 
International. 

"Yes,  I  was  an  academic  star  in  high  school. 
That  can  be  a  pain  because  everyone  will 
look  to  see  what  you  made  on  a  test,  or  they'll 
want  to  borrow  notes  from  you.  The  expecta- 
tions can  alienate  you  to  a  large  extent,  and 
I  alienated  myself.  I  always  felt  very  different, 
very  isolated.  For  a  long  time  I  thought  it  was 


because  I  was  German,  but  it  wasn't  that. 

"My  group  of  friends  in  high  school  basic- 
ally were  my  sister's  friends.  I  was  supposedly 
the  intellectual  star.  Marianne  was  just  as 
talented,  except  she  didn't  always  get  straight 
A's— maybe  she  would  get  an  A-minus  some- 
times. She  was  the  social  star.  We  each  had 
our  sphere,  but  we  each  felt  inadequate  in 
the  other.  There  was  always  this  sort  of  com- 
petition between  us.  We  are  close  now.  We 
understand  each  other,  and  support  each 
other,  but  at  the  same  time,  we're  both  still 
looking  for  each  other's  approval."  Marianne 
is  getting  married  in  August  and  will  move  to 
Chicago.  Her  plans  for  medical  school  will 
probably  be  postponed  for  a  few  years  while 
she  and  her  husband  start  a  family. 

As  a  high  school  senior,  Ursula  applied  to 
Duke  for  an  Angier  B.  Duke  Scholarship, 
won  it,  and  as  a  result,  chose  Duke  over 
Princeton,  where  she  had  also  been  accepted. 
"The  weather  here  was  great,  and  the  people 
were  so  much  friendlier."  She  grins.  "Mari- 
anne picked  Duke  because  of  the  strength  of 
the  art  history  department." 

Ursula's  isolationist  pattern  from  high 
school  continued  at  Duke.  "The  first  year- 
and-a-half,  I  focused  on  my  studies.  1  had  a 
hometown  boyfriend,  which  also  just  drew 
me  into  my  room.  All  I  did  was  study.  Then 
in  my  second  year,  I  started  getting  involved 
in  the  newspaper.  I  spent  six  or  seven  hours  a 
day  at  the  Chronicle  office." 

lb  Werner,  work  with  The  Chronicle  was 
the  best  and  most  influential  part  of  her  four 
years  on  campus.  "There's  something  nice 
about  doing  something  one  day  and  seeing 
the  product  the  next  day,"  she  says. 

While  on  staff,  Werner  discovered  that 
photography,  like  writing,  could  be  a  useful 
means  of  communication  and  self-expres- 
sion. From  immersing  herself  in  the  univer- 
sity community  as  a  reporter  and  photo- 
journalist,  she  began  developing  a  new  poli- 
tical consciousness.  She  shunned  the  "super- 
ficial social  climate"  of  West  Campus  and 
what  she  describes  as  the  motivation  among 
some  of  her  peers  "just  to  keep  the  financial 
security  they've  always  known." 

"I  took  a  class  on  Virginia  Woolf  last  spring 
and  read  some  of  her  political  essays.  I  got 
very  involved  in  her  life  and  what  she  was 
doing— how  she  balanced  politics  and  her 
writing.  I'm  sorry  I  didn't  get  interested  in 
women's  studies  earlier— to  get  a  degree  in 
that. 

"What  appeals  to  me  about  the  women's 
movement  is  its  potential  to  spread  out  and 
affect  the  whole  of  society  and  its  structure.  I 
have  a  problem  with  the  group  of  feminists 
who  are  trying  to  'have  it  all— to  better  their 
economic  position  exclusively.  Ultimately 
the  women's  movement  should  be  trying  to 
change  all  sorts  of  values  in  society,  not  just 
the  position  of  women,  but  also  to  change 
the  way  we  think  about  men,  about  role 


models,  about  what  we're  supposed  to  be 
doing  with  our  natural  resources,  about  sub- 
jugating people,  repression,  violence,  all 
that -not  just  the  narrow  confines  of  some 
economic  situation." 

Werner  decided  to  apply  for  the  Rhodes  at 
the  last  minute.  She  had  already  studied  at 
Oxford  the  summer  before  her  senior  year 
through  the  A.B.  Duke  program  and  had 
liked  the  "unstructured,"  self-motivating  sys- 
tem there.  The  Rhodes  stipend  was  also  ap- 
pealing because  it  would  provide  travel 
opportunities  where  Werner  could  practice 
her  photography. 

In  the  fall,  Werner  submitted  the  obliga- 


the  committee  to  laugh -to  break  the  ten- 
sion. It's  hard  on  the  committee  members, 
too."  Werner  made  the  cut  and  was  invited  to 
the  regional  finals  in  Atlanta  two  days  later. 
"The  Florida  committee  chairman  took 
me  aside  before  we  left  for  Atlanta  and  said, 
'God  bless  you,  try  to  think  of  something 
that  you  want  to  do  between  now  and  Satur- 
day. I'm  not  telling  you  to  choose  a  career, 
but  try  to  focus  a  little  bit.'  You  see,  it  was  very 
hard  for  me  to  be  specific,  to  tell  them  what 
I  want  to  do  with  my  life.  I  don't  have  clear- 
cut  career  goals.  I  know  what  I  want  to  do, 
but  I  don't  know  how  to  get  there.  I  can't  say 
I'll  go  to  law  school  or  business  school  and 


Virginia  A.  "Mufty" 
Seitz  '78  was  one  of 
the  first  twenty-five 
women  selected  for  a  Rhodes 
Scholarship  and  the  first 
female  to  be  chosen  from 
Duke. 

Seitz  now  lives  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  after  graduating  last 
December  with  top  honors 
from  law  school  at  SUNY- 
Buffalo  in  New  York.  Earlier 
this  year,  while  studying  for 
the  Pennsylvania  Bar,  she 
worked  for  the  Migrant  Legal 
Action  Program  and  the  Farm- 
worker Justice  Fund  in  Wash- 
ington. In  August,  she  began 
clerking  for  DC  Federal  Cir- 
cuit Judge  Harry  Edwards; 
and  in  July  of  1987,  she  will 
move  up  the  judicial  ladder  to 
serve  as  clerk  to  Supreme 
Court  Justice  William 


Brennan. 

"Lots  of  doors  have  opened 
for  me  since  Oxford,  and  you 
do  end  up  wondering  whether 
it's  you  or  Cecil  Rhodes  that 
opened  those  doors,"  Seitz 
says.  "In  fact,  I  think  the 
Rhodes  was  the  deciding  fac- 
tor in  my  getting  the  job  with 
justice  Brennan. 

"When  you  win  the  Rhodes, 
it's  sort  of  like  just  getting 
married.  You  go  to  Oxford 
and  you're  the  bride,  and  then 
suddenly  you  find  yourself 
thrown  into  a  group  of  thirty- 
five  people  who  are  so  accom- 
plished, so  bright.  The  self- 
doubt  and  the  speculation 
about  the  meaning  of  this 
'brand'  is  something  I  think 
the  women  who  win  the 
Rhodes  go  through  more  than 
the  men.  I  think  women  are 


doubtful  of  achievement  in  a 
way  that  men  were  never 
raised  to  be." 

Seitz  says  she  had  no  prob- 
lem at  Oxford  since  women 
had  already  been  a  part  of  the 
British  system  before  the 
Rhodes  Committee  began 
considering  female  candidates 
for  the  scholarship  in  1977. 
She  deliberately  chose  a  coed 
illege,  Brasenose,  for  her 
o  years  of  study  in  a  pro- 
gram called  PPE— Politics, 
Philosophy,  and  Economics. 
But  women's  issues  were— and 
still  are— important  to  her. 
Seitz  was  the  key  organizer  of 
the  first  Women's  Caucus  at 
Oxford.  "They  were  about  ten 
years  behind  this  country  in 
terms  of  women's  issues,"  she 
says. 


tory  personal  essay  to  the  Rhodes  Commit- 
tee in  Florida.  (Candidates  may  apply  for  the 
scholarship  in  their  home  state  or  in  the 
state  where  they  are  in  school.  Werner  did 
not  want  to  compete  with  her  friends  from 
Duke.)  In  her  essay,  she  described  her  honors 
thesis  on  Adrienne  Rich,  explaining  her  in- 
terest in  exploring  the  possible  existence  of 
"a  stylistically  distinct  feminine  voice"  in 
women's  literature  and  how  she  hoped  to 
work  in  the  Oxford  Women's  Studies  Program. 
On  the  basis  of  the  essay,  she  was  invited  to 
interview  with  the  Florida  committee. 

"The  Rhodes  process  is  so  different  for 
every  person,  I  think  it  is  dangerous  for  a 
school  to  try  and  mold  a  candidate.  Fortu- 
nately, Duke  does  less  of  that  than  other 
schools  I've  heard  about.  Duke  gives  you  a 
mock  interview  and  then  they'll  suggest  how 
you  can  strengthen  your  essay.  Everyone  has 
their  own  idea  of  what  a  Rhodes  Scholar 
should  be,  but  I  believe  that  anyone  who  ac- 
tually tries  to  fit  in  a  mold  automatically  dis- 
qualifies themselves.  People  on  the  commit- 
tees are  not  stupid,"  she  says  emphatically. 
"They  can  tell  if  you're  trying  to  put  on  a 
show." 

The  interview  process  was  long  and  ardu- 
ous. The  questions  were  tough.  "I  tried  to  get 


come  out  and  be  able  to  do  what  I  want." 

What  she  thinks  she  wants  is  a  career  in 
photojournalism:  "I'm  interested  in  showing 
people  and  their  problems  and  cultures 
through  both  words  and  pictures."  Her  start 
in  any  career  will  be  bolstered  by  the  Rhodes 
honor— an  advantage  that  she  views  with 
ambivalence.  "There  are  so  many  people  who 
think  they  wouldn't  have  the  slightest  chance 
to  get  a  scholarship  like  this.  And  I  suspect 
there  are  people  who  are  getting  the  scholar- 
ship who  really  shouldn't  be.  In  my  opinion, 
the  whole  idea  is  so  narrow-minded— that  you 
get  a  letter  encouraging  you  to  apply  just  be- 
cause you  have  a  certain  grade  point  average. 
There  are  people  here  at  Duke  who  have 
done  much  more  than  I  have  for  this  com- 
munity—people who  would  never  dream  of 
applying  for  a  Rhodes,"  Werner  says  ruefully. 
Despite  her  protestations  to  the  contrary, 
Ursula  Werner  has  answered  the  question, 
"What  makes  a  Rhodes  Scholar?"  Precisely 
because  she  is  such  a  strong  individual,  be- 
cause she  has  been  willing  to  question  rather 
than  fit  the  mold,  she  is  looking  to  take  on 
Oxford  this  fall  with  a  success  to  suit  her  own 
private  standards.  I 

Eubanks  76  is  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  magazine. 
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CHECKING  THE 
COMPETITION 

orth  Carolina's  banking  industry  is 
circling  its  wagons  to  ward  off 
potential  takeover  threats  from  out- 
of-state  banks,  a  Duke  economist  says.  The 
evidence  lies  in  the  big  banks  absorbing  the 
little  ones,  according  to  Thomas  Havrilesky, 
economics  professor,  who  says  it  is  a  phe- 
nomenon that's  occurring  throughout  the 
Southeast. 

"For  example,  a  few  years  ago,  the  Bank  of 
Alamance  was  absorbed  by  the  Bank  of 
North  Carolina,  which,  in  turn,  was  recent- 
ly absorbed  by  Branch  Banking  and  Trust 
Company.  Also,  the  eastern  banks,  such  as 
Planters  National,  are  moving  westward. 

"The  banks  are  anticipating  the  ratifica- 
tion of  a  regional  interstate  banking  com- 
pact that  will  allow  out-of-state  banks  to 
come  into  North  Carolina,"  Havrilesky  says. 
North  Carolina  is  one  of  the  few  states  to 
adopt  the  twelve-state  Southeastern  com- 
pact, which  allows  reciprocity  of  interstate 
banking  for  states  ratifying  the  compact. 
The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled  in  June  that 
such  regional  compacts  are  constitutional, 
and  Havrilesky  says  the  ruling  will  probably 
open  the  door  to  other  regional  compacts.  A 
six-state  New  England  compact  already 
exists,  and  was  preceded  by  the  same  consoli- 
dation of  banks  that  is  occurring  in  North 
Carolina. 

Havrilesky  says  North  Carolina's  smaller 
banks  are  being  taken  over  by  larger  banks 
seeking  to  increase  their  market  coverage, 
which  can  be  measured  by  their  percentage 
of  total  statewide  deposits.  "Our  in-state 
banks  want  to  increase  their  market  coverage 
before  out-of-state  competition  gets  here. 
Also,  management  can  protect  itself  from 
out-of-state  takeovers  by  showing  a  strong 
performance  record." 

The  protective  measures  being  taken  by 
North  Carolina  banks  "aren't  a  total  guaran- 
tee that  some  of  them  won't  be  taken  over  by 
Florida  or  Georgia  banks,  or  those  from 
other  Southeastern  states,"  says  Havrilesky. 
It's  unlikely,  however,  that  such  banks  could 
absorb  some  of  the  larger  North  Carolina 
banks  such  as  North  Carolina  National 
Bank  or  Wachovia  "without  a  bad  case  of 
indigestion." 

Should  takeovers  occur,  he  adds,  it's  not 
clear  what  effects  consumers  would  feel.  "At 
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Hairilesky:  is  it  safe  to  be  a  small  bank! 

one  time,  people  looked  at  measures  of  state- 
wide coverage  as  de  facto  evidence  of  mono- 
poly power.  This  view  isn't  very  popular  any- 
more because  statewide  coverage  isn't  so 
meaningful  in  a  country  where  there  are  still 
14,000  banks." 

In  North  Carolina,  Havrilesky  says  "the 
march  is  on"  toward  further  consolidation. 
But  if  the  current  wave  of  consolidation  con- 
tinues, he  anticipates  a  flurry  of  new  applica- 
tions for  small  bank  charters,  which  occurred 
in  the  state  in  the  1970s.  "History  tends  to 
repeat  itself,"  he  says. 

According  to  Havrilesky,  the  North  Caro- 
lina banking  industry,  on  the  whole,  is  rea- 
sonably sound.  "Our  state's  banking  industry 
doesn't  have  the  kinds  of  international  debt 
exposure  that  the  big  money  center  banks 
do.  So  our  banks  don't  have  the  bad  loan 
problem  that  big  banks  do.  However,  the 
problems  that  plague  the  savings  and  loan 
industry  are  also  present  in  the  banking  in- 
dustry, although  on  a  lesser  scale."  These 
problems  mainly  involve  inefficient  pricing 
of  deposit  insurance,  which  tempts  some 
bank  and  saving  and  loan  managers  to  take 
extraordinary  risks,  "like  the  jumbo  consoli- 
dated Latin  American  loans,  the  energy 
loans  by  Texas  banks."  Havrilesky  says  de- 
posit insurance  premiums  are  "flat  across  the 
board,"  which  means  they  don't  rise  with  the 
risk  of  a  bank's   loans   and   investments. 


"There's  no  incentive  for  banks  to  be  prudent 
in  their  investments." 

The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion and  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  he  says,  will  probably 
move  toward  a  graduated  system  of  deposit 
insurance  premiums  based  on  the  risks  as- 
sumed by  banks  and  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciation managers.  "Until  then,  the  North 
Carolina  banking  customer  has  less  to  worry 
about  than  his  counterpart  in  the  big  money 
states." 


PROJECT 


A  team  effort  by  Duke  faculty,  gradu- 
ates, and  others  within  the  univer- 
sity community— resulting  in  con- 
tributions to  a  five-volume  series  on  North 
Carolina  history— has  won  plaudits  from  the 
American  Historical  Association. 

The  Way  We  Lived  in  North  Carolina  re- 
ceived the  association's  James  Harvey  Robin- 
son Prize,  given  triennially  to  the  work  that 
"has  made  the  most  outstanding  contribu- 
tion to  the  teaching  of  history  in  any  field." 
The  award  committee  commended  the  series 
for  its  "sound  scholarship,  comprehensive 
coverage... and  ability  to  relate  the  lives  of 
ordinary  people  to  broader  political  and 
social  developments." 

The  series  was  conceived  by  William  Price 
'63  and  Larry  Misenheimer  '65,  of  the  His- 
toric Sites  Section  of  the  North  Carolina 
Division  of  Archives  and  History,  who  served 
as  consultants  and  made  it  a  major  project  of 
their  state  agency.  Sidney  Nathans,  associ- 
ate professor  of  history,  was  general  editor, 
and  also  wrote  one  of  the  volumes,  The  Quest 
for  Progress,  1870-1920.  Peter  Wood,  associ- 
ate professor  of  history,  and  Elizabeth  Fenn 
'81,  currently  a  Ph.D.  candidate  at  Yale,  were 
co-authors  of  Natives  and  Newcomers,  North 
Carolina  Before  1770.  Thomas  Clayton  71, 
A.M.  77  wrote  Close  to  the  Land,  1820-1970. 
Jean  Anderson,  local  historian  and  instruc- 
tor in  continuing  education  at  Duke,  did  re- 
search and  the  marginalia  for  all  the  books. 

Supported  by  grants  from  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities  and  pub- 
lished in  1983  by  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  the  series  weaves  the  social  history 
of  the  state  around  dozens  of  historic  sites 
and  the  lives  of  people  who  lived  and  worked 
nearby. 


ROYAL 
PROPOSAL 


I  n  one  of  the  few  U.S.  speaking  engage- 
I  ments  she  has  had  since  her  1978  mar- 
I  riage  to  Jordan's  King  Hussein,  Ameri- 
can-born Queen  Noor  Al-Hussein  told  a 
capacity  crowd  at  Duke  in  April  that  the 
United  States  figures  prominently  in  any 
settlement  of  the  Arab-Israeli  crisis. 

"The  choice  of  war  or  peace  for  us  is  an 
urgent  issue  that  must  be  decided  today,  not 
tomorrow.  The  responsibility  for  that  choice 
rests  not  only  on  the  Arabs,  Palestinians, 
and  Israelis,  but  also  on  the  entire  interna- 
tional community— particularly  the  United 
States— which  has  exerted  an  increasingly 
pivotal  influence  on  events  in  the  region 
since  the  creation  of  Israel  in  1948." 

The  33-year-old  Jordanian  queen  told  the 
audience  that  the  world  can  no  longer  afford 
war,  that  advances  in  technology  have 
created  a  "global  village,"  no  part  of  which 
would   remain   untouched   by   heightened 
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Queen  Noor  and  University  Marshal  Pelham  Wilder 


conflict  in  the  Mideast.  "I  live  in  a  region 
that  has  experienced  in  less  than  four 
decades  the  disasters  and  upheavals  of  five 
wars,  all  fought  as  a  result  of  the  Arab-Israeli 
conflict  over  human  and  territorial  rights  of 
the  Palestinian  people.  I  have  witnessed  the 
threatening  repercussions  of  widening  con- 
flict and  violence  and  the  subsequent  rising 
tide  of  extremism  and  radical  fury.  I  fear  we 
are  now  caught  in  the  eye  of  a  potential  glo- 
bal conflagration." 

Queen  Noor  charged  Israel  with  pursuing 
a  policy  of  "military  activism  and  territorial 
expansion"  for  nearly  forty  years.  She  termed 
it  a  policy  that  fails  to  recognize  the  "reality" 
of  the  Arab  world.  "The  evolution  of  realism 
in  Arab  political  thought  is  historic  and 
should  be  better  understood  by  our  friends  in 
the  West,"  she  said. 

Emphasizing  the  tradition  of  an  exchange 
of  territory  for  peace,  which  she  said  was  re- 
flected in  the  1967  United  Nations  Security 
Council  Resolution  242  and  the  1982  Fez 
Summit,  Queen  Noor  outlined  her  country's 
new  peace  initiative— the  so-called  Jordan- 
ian-Palestinian Accord.  "For  the  first  time, 
Jordan  and  the  PLO  [Palestinian  Liberation 
Organization]  have  agreed  to  move  together 
toward  the  achievement  of  a  peaceful  and 
just  settlement.  Together,  we  have  formu- 
ated  a  joint  diplomatic  framework  for  a 
negotiated  peace  based  on  the  principles  of 
international  law." 

The  accord  calls  for  the  withdrawal  of 
Israel  from  the  Arab  territories  occupied  in 
1967,  "and  for  the  right  of  the  Palestinian 
people  to  self-determination,  to  be  exercised 
within  the  context  of  the  proposed  confeder- 
ation of  Jordan  and  Palestine."  It  assumes 
U.S.  recognition  of  the  PLO  as  "the  legiti- 
mate representative  of  the  Palestinian  peo- 
ple." Such  recognition  continues  to  be  a 
major  stumbling  block  for  the  United  States. 
But  for  Queen  Noor,  "There  can  be  no  solu- 
tion to  the  Palestinian  problem  without  the 
participation  and  final  endorsement  of  the 
primarily  injured  party,  the  Palestinians." 

"We  perceive  the  United  States  as  holding 
a  dual  responsibility  in  the  Middle  East,  and 
that  it  is  in  its  own  interest  to  actively  pursue 
an  even-handed  approach  that  deals  with 
Palestinian  and  Israeli  concerns  alike,"  she 
said.  "If  American  policy  in  the  Middle  East 
remains  anchored  to  the  exclusive  security 
and  territorial  expansion  of  Israel,  the  future 
will  hold  no  security  for  any  state  in  the 
region." 

Queen  Noor's  visit  to  Duke  was  sponsored 
by  the  Major  Speakers  Committee,  the  In- 
ternational Studies  Center,  the  Islamic  and 
Arabian  Development  Center,  and  the 
Women's  Studies  Center.  Six  members  of 
the  Duke  faculty  taught  in  Jordan  last  year, 
and  university  officials  say  Jordan  is  inter- 
ested in  expanding  academic  exchange  pro- 
grams with  Duke. 
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GREAT 
PERFORMANCES 
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enowned  violinist,  violist,  and  con- 
ductor Pinchas  Zuckerman  head- 
lines performances  scheduled  for 
the  1985-86  Duke  Artists  Series.  Heralded 
worldwide  for  his  versatility  and  technique, 
Zuckerman  has  been  performing  for  almost 
twenty-two  years.  He  will  appear  at  Duke 
November  19. 

The  series  opens  October  1  with  cellist 
Lynn  Harrell,  whose  schedule  of  some  100 
appearances  annually  includes  perform- 
ances with  the  world's  major  orchestras.  The 
Hungarian  State  Symphony  Orchestra  visits 
Duke  December  2,  marking  its  first  visit  to 
the  United  States  in  a  decade.  The  orchestra, 
conducted  by  Adam  Fischer,  is  acclaimed 
throughout  Europe,  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  Orient.  The  Lar 
Lubovitch  Dance  Company,  which  has  per- 
formed at  the  American  Dance  Festival,  will 
appear  February  6.  A  former  dancer  with  the 
Harkness  Ballet,  Lar  Lubovitch  formed  his 
own  company  in  1970,  and  choreographs  to 
music  as  varied  as  Steve  Reich,  Philip  Glass, 
Mozart,  Stravinsky,  and  Strauss. 

Soprano  Kiri  Te  Kanawa,  who  performs  at 
Duke  April  5,  is  a  leading  star  of  the  Royal 
Opera  House,  Metropolitan  Opera,  and  Paris 
Opera.  She  made  her  debut  with  the  Met  in 
1974,  when,  on  a  few  hours'  notice,  she  sub- 
stituted as  Desdemona  in  Otello  in  a  perform- 
ance broadcast  live  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  series  concludes  April  17  with 
the  Saint  Louis  Orchestra,  Leonard  Slatkin, 
conductor.  Beginning  its  106th  season,  the 
orchestra  is  considered  one  of  the  best  in  the 
United  States. 

A  special  performance  of  the  opera  The 
Crucible  will  supplement  the  regular  series 
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schedule.  Set  for  January  9,  10,  and  12,  the 
opera  by  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Professor  of 
Music  Robert  Ward  received  both  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  and  a  New  York  Critics'  Circle  Cita- 
tion. It  is  based  on  the  Arthur  Miller  play 
about  the  Salem,  Massachusetts,  witchcraft 
trials  of  the  17th  century,  which  had  a  paral- 
lel in  contemporary  American  society  dur- 
ing the  McCarthy  era  of  communists  "witch 
hunts." 
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E.T!:  The  latest  lemur 


LEMUR  LOVE 


Chiclette,  the  "littlest  lemur"  whose 
baby  photograph  captured  the  hearts 
of  newspaper  readers  around  the 
world  two  years  ago,  has  given  birth  to  a  son, 
E.T. 

The  newest  addition  to  the  Duke  Primate 
Center's  prosimian  primate  population  was 
born  March  26.  Unlike  his  famous  mother, 
who  weighed  an  ounce  at  birth— only  a 
fourth  of  normal  birth  weight  for  the  species— 
E.T.  is  normal  in  birth  weight  and  size.  His 
father,  DeGaulle,  is  simply  a  hard-working 
breeder  at  the  primate  center,  and  has  en- 
joyed no  particular  celebrity.  His  mother, 
however,  made  international  headlines  two 
years  ago  when  she  was  born  of  the  30-year- 
old  Yvette  (whose  age  is  equivalent  to  about 
90  years  in  human  terms)  and  Chico  (who'd 
been  rescued  from  Madagascar  villagers  and 
had  to  be  taught  how  to  behave  as  a  lemur). 
Chiclette  was  kept  in  an  incubator  at  the 
primate  center  and  tube  fed  every  few  hours 
around  the  clock  for  two  weeks. 

Named  after  the  extraterrestial  creature  in 
the  popular  movie,  E.T.  is  a  collared  lemur, 
like  his  parents.  They  are  all  products  of  the 
primate  center's  long-range  conservation 
program  for  prosimian  primates— the  most 
distant  living  relatives  of  humans,  says  Elwyn 
Simons,  primate  center  director. 


COMPLEX 


inding  enough  on-campus  housing  for 
Duke  students  has  been  a  continuing 
challenge  for  university  officials.  For  a 
time  this  academic  year,  it  appeared  that  the 
challenge  would  be  met  with  the  construc- 
tion of  a  400-bed  dorm  on  East  Campus. 

But  after  a  lengthy  process  that  entailed 
finding  a  location  for  the  dorm,  determining 
its  approximate  cost,  and  selecting  one 
design  from  several  proposed  by  the  architec- 
tural firm  of  Venturi,  Rauch  and  Scott- 
Brown,  then-chancellor  H.  Keith  H.  Brodie 
tabled  the  dorm  plans.  Brodie,  now  univer- 
sity president,  called  for  further  investiga- 
tion into  other  residential  options. 

The  major  obstacle  to  construction  of  the 
proposed  dorm— a  residential  college  that 
would  enable  faculty  and  students  to  live  and 
study  together— is  its  cost.  Tentative  plans 
called  for  a  $10-million  structure  with  three 
stories,  dining  facilities,  commons  and  study 
rooms,  faculty  apartments,  library,  and  stu- 
dent bedrooms.  The  building  was  to  have 
been  constructed  on  land  behind  Carr  Build- 
ing extending  to  Alspaugh  dorm.  In  May  the 
board  of  trustees  was  told,  however,  that  such 
a  structure  would  cost  closer  to  $18.5  mil- 
lion—or nearly  twice  what  the  university 
had  hoped  to  spend. 

This  is  the  second  time  in  recent  years  that 
new  dorm  plans  have  been  stalled.  Funding 
questions  halted  plans  in  1983  for  a  $9.8- 
million  dorm  to  have  been  constructed  in 
Edens  Quad  on  West  Campus.  "We've  been 
designing  and  rejecting  dormitory  plans 
since  the  mid-Seventies,"  says  James  Hender- 
son, Duke  associate  vice  president  and  busi- 
ness manager.  "The  designs  keep  getting 
more  expensive  because  our  appetite  keeps 
getting  larger." 

A  committee  examining  dorm  options  is 
expected  to  present  to  the  trustees  in  Sep- 
tember an  overview  of  all  dorm  plans  previ- 
ously considered.  "I  think  what  is  going  to 
happen  is  we  will  go  back  to  where  we  were  a 
year  ago  and  look  at  other  options,"  Richard 
Cox,  dean  of  residential  life,  told  the  student 
Chronicle.  "There  are  ways  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem without  spending  $18.5  million." 


HONORING 
VESIC 
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niversity   officials   have   dedicated 
the  library  within  the  new  Nello  L. 
Teer  Engineering  Library  Building 
to  honor  the  late  Aleksandar  Sedmak  Vesic. 
Vesic  was  engineering  school  dean  from 
1974  until  his  death  in  1982.  He  was  instru- 
mental in  securing  funding  for  the  building, 


completed  last  year.  The  34,000-square-foot 
structure  has  space  to  house  70,000  volumes, 
offices  for  the  dean  and  other  administra- 
tors, a  150-seat  auditorium,  a  student 
lounge,  seminar  rooms,  and  student  offices. 
"Dean  Vesic  led  the  school  to  its  present 
level  of  excellence,"  said  Engineering  Dean 
Earl  H.  Dowell  during  the  March  dedication 
ceremony.  "Duke  engineers  will  long  remem- 
ber his  achievements  as  scholar,  engineer, 
educator,  and  administrator." 


SEEING 
STARS 


fhe  twelfth  annual  Duke  Children's 
Classic  brought  numerous  entertain- 
ment and  sports  figures  to  Durham 
May  18-19,  and  netted  the  medical  center's 
pediatrics  department  a  record  of  more  than 
$310,000  from  the  event.  The  twelve-year 
total  is  approximately  $1.6  million. 

About  20,000  spectators  attended  the 
classic,  an  athletic  cornucopia  of  golf,  ten- 
nis, jogging,  and  skydiving.  Local  business 
leaders  paid  handsomely  for  the  opportunity 
to  compete  in  golf  and  tennis  alongside  such 
notables  as  singer  Perry  Como,  honorary 
chairman  of  the  classic;  singers  Pat  Boone 
and  Dinah  Shore;  comedians  Buddy  Hackett 
and  George  Kirby;  pianist  Nick  Perito; 
former  Olympian  Jim  Ryun;  and  tennis  star 
Stan  Smith.  Some  1,000  people  ran  in  the 
classic's  first  road  race. 


A  classic  appearance:  chairman  Perry  Como 

A  three-hour  celebrity  show  in  Cameron 
Indoor  Stadium  drew  6,000  people— 1,200 
of  whom  paid  $100  a  plate  for  dinner  and  the 
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show.  During  the  evening,  the  crowd  sang 
"Happy  Birthday"  to  Como,  who  was  observ- 
ing his  73rd  birthday. 

"It  was  just  a  sensational  weekend,"  says 
Jerry  Neville,  executive  director  of  the  classic. 
"We  were  very  pleased  and  blessed  with  the 
good  weather."  It  was  a  sunny  day  for  Duke's 
pediatrics  department,  as  well.  Proceeds  from 
the  event  go  into  the  Perry  Como  Fund  for 
Children,  so  named  because  of  the  recording 
star's  many  years  of  service  to  the  classic. 
Funds  support  new  pediatric  programs  and 
the  work  of  pediatric  specialists  at  the 
medical  center. 


A  LONG  AND 
HAPPY  LIFE 


B 


ehavior  can  have  a  profound  influ- 
ence on  health  and  longevity,  ac- 
cording to  scientists.  Research  at 
Duke  suggests  that  hostility  and  cynicism 
should  be  considered  risk  factors  for  heart 
disease.  Other  studies  at  the  medical  center 
suggest  that  stress  might  cause  chemical  re- 
sponses in  the  brain  that  have  unhealthy 
consequences. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Behavioral 
Medicine  Research  Center,  the  first  of  its 
kind  for  the  study  of  behavior  and  longevity, 
Duke  Medical  Center  finds  itself  at  the  fore- 
front of  behavioral  medicine— a  field  that 
considers  the  interaction  between  lifestyle 
and  disease.  The  center  will  focus  on  such 
issues  as  the  effects  of  stress  on  the  immune 
and  cardiovascular  systems.  It  will  also  ex- 
amine the  potential  of  exercise  or  relaxation 
training  in  the  prevention,  treatment,  and 
rehabilitation  of  a  host  of  medical  problems, 
including  heart  disease,  cancer,  hyperten- 
sion, and  diabetes. 

"Exciting  new  possibilities  for  improving 
the  quality  of  life  are  emerging  in  the  fields  of 
health  care  and  prevention,"  says  Dr.  William 
Anlyan,  chancellor  for  health  affairs.  Ac- 
cording to  Anlyan,  the  medical  center  will 
allocate  $200,000  annually  from  endow- 
ment funds  to  support  the  center,  which  will 
train  specialists  as  well  as  conduct  research 
in  the  field. 

"The  commitment  of  endowment  funds  by 
a  major  medical  center  like  Duke  to  support 
research  in  behavioral  medicine  has  undenia- 
ble significance  for  the  field,"  says  Dr.  Redford 
B.  Williams  Jr.,  psychiatry  professor  and  di- 
rector of  the  new  center.  "It  signals  that 
behavioral  medicine  is  coming  of  age."  He 
says  that  more  than  thirty  scientists  and 
support-staff  members  are  involved  in  the 
new  program,  with  grants  from  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  and  other  sources  total- 
ing more  than  $700,000  annually. 

Among  the  planned  studies  at  Duke  is  an 
evaluation  of  the  influence  of  hostility  and 


cynicism  on  the  health  of  large  groups  of 
people,  including  college  students,  rural  and 
urban  Japanese,  and  6,000  young  American 
adults;  and  laboratory  testing  to  analyze 
chemical  responses  in  the  brain  to  stress, 
determine  how  the  chemicals  affect  the 
body,  and  gauge  whether  behavioral  treat- 
ment can  avert  any  ill  effects. 


COMMUNISTS  FOR 
CAPITALISM? 

International  economists  have  been 
watching  closely  for  several  years  as 
Hungary  moves  ever  closer  to  the  West- 
ern system  of  free  enterprise.  Now,  according 
to  a  Duke  professor  of  economics  and  busi- 
ness, the  Soviet  Union  itself  appears  to  be 
experimenting  with  Western-style  econom- 
ic approaches. 

After  a  recent  three-week  trip  to  Hungary 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  Thomas  Naylor  says 
he  has  new  evidence  to  support  his  theory  on 
Soviet  economic  reforms.  The  theory  began 
evolving  three  years  ago  during  a  visit  to  the 
country,  where  he  saw  Soviet  scientists  de- 
veloping computerized  models  for  decentral- 
ized market-oriented  planning.  Eighteen 
months  later,  he  visited  Budapest  and  ob- 
served that  numerous  Hungarian  companies 
were  privately  owned,  dozens  of  small  shops 
had  opened  in  the  capital,  and  that  Hun- 
garian officials  were  pushing  openly  for  more 
economic  reforms. 

During  his  most  recent  trip,  Naylor  found 
that  fifteen  Soviet  ministries— or  industries- 
have  been  given  permission  to  join  five- 
ministries  already  engaged  in  market-oriented 
management.  He  also  learned  that  a  group 
of  Hungarian  business  leaders,  scientists, 
and  economic  planners  was  invited  in  May 
to  meet  with  a  group  of  Soviet  counterparts 
to  discuss  Hungary's  successful  economic 
reforms. 

Naylor's  trip  was  organized  by  the  National 
Management  Center  in  Budapest. 


TRINITY 
TRANSITION 


.. 


ichard  White,   a   member  of  the 
botany  faculty  for  twenty-two  years, 
succeeds  Ernestine  Friedl  as  dean  of 
arts  and  sciences  and  Trinity  College. 

Friedl  came  to  Duke  in  1973  to  chair  the 
anthropology  department.  She  became  arts 
and  sciences  and  Trinity  dean  in  1980.  After 
her  August  1  retirement  from  the  post,  she 
began  a  one-year  leave  of  absence  to  serve  as 
an  associate  member  of  the  National  Humani- 
ties Center  in  the  Research  Triangle  Park.  In 
September  1986,  she  will  return  to  Duke  to 


Trinity's  neu1  dean:  Richard  White 

teach  in  the  anthropology  department. 

Friedl  has  been  integrally  involved  in  set- 
ting the  foundation  for  the  university's  $200- 
million  campaign  for  the  arts  and  sciences. 
"I  think  this  is  the  most  exciting  time  in  the 
histoiy  of  Duke,"  she  says.  "From  that  stand- 
point, I'm  sorry  I  won't  be  a  part  of  it.  But  I've 
enjoyed  the  process  of  laying  the  base  for 
development  in  the  arts  and  sciences." 

White,  current  chairman  of  the  botany 
department,  received  his  undergraduate 
degree  from  Temple  University,  and  his 
master's  and  doctorate  from  the  University 
of  Michigan.  He  is  considered  a  national 
authority  on  ferns.  Active  in  both  depart- 
mental and  university-wide  projects,  he  pre- 
sided over  the  construction  of  new  green- 
houses for  the  botany  department,  chaired  a 
trustee  committee  on  faculty-student  rela- 
tions, and  served  as  vice  chairman  of  the 
Academic  Council  from  1982  to  1984.  He 
also  served  on  a  number  of  university  com- 
mittees, including  those  for  the  Talent 
Identification  Program,  Rhodes  Scholarship 
selection,  and  residential  life.  As  Trinity 
dean,  he  plans  to  focus  on  such  key  issues  as 
curriculum  review  and  faculty  recruitment 
and  development. 

"I  think  it's  an  excellent  choice,"  Dean 
Friedl  told  the  student  Chronicle.  "His 
strengths  are  his  ability  to  be  diplomatic. 
He's  an  animated  person.  More  importantly, 
he's  quite  efficient  and  has  a  deep  commit- 
ment to  students  and  faculty." 

White  was  selected  from  140  candidates  by 
a  search  committee  headed  by  botany  profes- 
sor Richard  Searles. 
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Lady  Gregory:  The  Woman  Behind 
the  Irish  Renaissance. 

By  Mary  Lou  Kohfeldt  A.M.  '65.  New  York: 
Antheneum,  1985.  366  pp. 

ugusta  Persse  Gre- 
gory is  not  only  a 
crucial  character  in 
literary  history,  but 
also  a  fascinating 
subject  for  a  sensi- 
tive biographer  in- 
terested in  the 
changing  role  of  women  in  modern  society. 
In  her  new  book,  Lady  Gregory:  The  Woman 
Behind  the  Irish  Renaissance,  Mary  Lou  Koh- 
feldt has  written  an  absorbing  study  of  one  of 
the  most  fascinating  women  of  her  time. 

Bom  the  twelfth  of  sixteen  children  to  an 
Irish  Protestant  landholder,  she  became  a 
focal  character  in  the  development  of  Irish 
drama  by  being  the  patroness,  friend,  and 
sometime  collaborator  of  another  Irish  Pro- 
testant, William  Butler  Yeats,  and  the  col- 
league and  friend  of  fellow  Protestant  play- 
wrights John  Millington  Synge  and  Sean 
O'Casey.  Lady  Gregory  was  not  only  a  sup- 
porter of  the  so-called  Irish  Renaissance,  but 
was  also  one  of  its  most  prolific  playwrights 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  While  her  plays 
have  not  held  the  place  in  literary  history 
occupied  by  the  works  ot  Synge,  Yeats,  or 
O'Casey,  they  were  critical  and  popular  suc- 
cesses at  a  time  in  which  a  number  of  the 
plays  we  now  consider  classics  were  the  sub- 
jects of  public  outrage.  Lady  Gregory  is  of 
considerable  interest  to  literary  historians 
not  only  for  her  own  plays;  she  was  also  a 
crucial  force  in  the  birth  and  development  of 
Dublin's  legendary  Abbey  Theater  from  its 
beginning  until  her  death  in  1932. 

For  a  modern  biography,  Augusta  Persse 
Gregory's  combination  of  creativity  and  in- 
dependence, coupled  with  her  ability  to 
carve  a  unique  life  in  a  time  and  place  which 
offered  women  little  autonomy,  make  her  a 
fascinating  subject.  Scorned  by  her  father  for 
being  plain  and  quiet,  while  already  holding 
a  subordinate  place  in  a  son-centered  family, 
Augusta  Persse  was  freed  from  a  repressive 
home  when,  at  the  age  of  18,  she  married  the 
wealthy  and  worldly  Sir  William  Gregory,  a 
widower  in  his  60s. 

During  the  twelve  years  of  their  marriage, 
Augusta  learned  to  live  the  life  of  a  London 
society  matron  while  maintaining  her  love 
for  Ireland.  In  the  early  years  of  her  marriage, 
she  carried  on  a  brief,  passionate  affair  with  a 
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married  man,  which  suggests  that  there  was 
something  of  a  rebel  and  a  sensualist  lurking 
within  Augusta  Gregory.  Yet  from  the  time 
her  husband  died  in  1892  until  her  death 
forty  years  later,  Augusta  Gregory  wore 
widow's  weeds,  albeit  elegant  ones,  and 
played  the  role  of  friend,  supporter,  and  col- 
league to  the  artists  who  would  become 
important  visitors  to  her  famed  Irish  estate, 
Coole.  The  widow's  weeds  were  not  just  the 
uniform  of  a  dutiful  wife;  they  were  a  shield 
of  protection  for  Augusta's  autonomy.  The 
dutiful  widow  could  live  as  she  pleased. 

But  that  did  not  necessarily  mean  living 
what  we  would  call  a  "liberated"  life.  It  meant 
devoting  herself  to  the  things  that  were  im- 
portant to  her:  her  Irish  homestead,  increas- 
ingly threatened  by  new  land  and  rent  re- 
forms; her  son  and,  eventually,  his  children; 
and  her  new  passion  for  writing  and  the 
development  of  Irish  literature  and  theater. 
Except  for  one  brief  outburst  of  passion  late 
in  life,  Lady  Gregory  lived  for  the  familial, 
artistic,  and  social  duties  she  set  for  herself. 

We  see  in  Lady  Gregory  a  woman  who 
could  transform  her  deepest  thoughts  and 
emotions  into  her  writing.  We  see  also  a 
woman  who  could  be  a  force  in  the  lives  of 
the  men  she  inspired,  but  who  was  also  deep- 
ly conservative  in  her  values.  Her  enemies 
compared  her  to  Queen  Victoria,  both  in 
appearance  (inaccurately)  and  in  demeanor. 
She  inspired  passionate  feelings— positive 
and  negative  — in  the  people  whose  lives  she 
touched.  She  was,  indeed,  a  woman  of  para- 
doxes: an  intensely  private  person  who  be- 
came a  crucial  public  figure;  an  aristocrat 
who  had  a  great  love  for  the  people  of  her 
country  while  maintaining  many  of  the 
values  of  the  landed  gentry;  a  Protestant  in  a 


Catholic  country;  a  woman  considered  the 
equal  of  the  most  creative  men  in  an  ex- 
tremely sexist  society. 

In  Lady  Gregory,  Mary  Lou  Kohfeldt  has 
written  an  exhaustive,  yet  absorbing  biog- 
raphy of  this  paradoxical  woman.  It  should 
be  of  more  interest  to  readers  curious  about 
the  life  of  this  fascinating  lady  than  to  thea- 
ter historians  wanting  detailed  descriptions 
of  the  Gregory  years  at  the  Abbey  Theater 
(ground  which  has  been  covered  in  other 
books).  There  are  brief  descriptions  of  Lady 
Gregory's  plays,  but  they  show  less  of  an  in- 
terest in  the  works  as  literature  than  as  exten- 
sions of  the  playwright's  personal  beliefs  and 
concerns.  In  other  words,  while  Kohfeldt's 
work  is  clearly  the  product  of  meticulous 
scholarship,  it  demonstrates  more  of  an  in- 
terest in  Augusta  Persse  Gregory,  the  lady  of 
contradictions,  than  in  Lady  Gregory,  the 
playwright  and  sometime  impresario.  This  is 
hardly  a  complaint,  for  Kohfeldt  has  given 
scholars  the  book  they  have  needed  to  com- 
plete their  picture  of  this  marvelous  woman. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  aspects  of  Koh- 
feldt's study  is  her  exhaustive  treatment  of 
the  complex  relationship  between  Augusta 
Gregory  and  William  Butler  Yeats,  a  rela- 
tionship that  began  when  Augusta  provided 
material  and  artistic  support  for  the  young 
poet,  as  well  as  artistic  collaboration  (Lady 
Gregory  co-authored  some  of  Yeats'  early 
comic  plays  for  which  she  allowed  him  to 
take  full  credit),  and  ended  with  Yeats  serv- 
ing as  nurse  and  companion  to  his  dying 
friend.  Kohfeldt's  chronicle  of  this  impor- 
tant relationship  is  extremely  valuable  to  a 
student  of  literature. 

More  important,  however,  Mary  Lou  Koh- 
feldt has  given  that  creature  known  as  "The 
General  Reader"  a  vividly  written  account  of 
a  woman  who  will  be  fascinating  to  a  wide 
and  varied  audience.  It  is  not  easy  to  write  a 
biography  which  bridges  the  worlds  of  schol- 
arship and,  in  its  best  sense,  entertainment. 
Kohfeldt  has  managed  that  juggling  act  with 


immense  success. 


-]ohn  M.  Clum 


Clum,  professor  of  the  practice  of  theater  and 
associate  professor  of  English  at  Duke,  has  just 
completed  a  ten-year  stint  as  director  of  the  uni- 
versity's drama  program.  Author  of  books  on 
American  playwrights,  he  is  now  at  work  on  a 
book-length  study  of  images  and  redefinitions  of 
the  family  in  modem  American  drama. 
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That's  right.  We're  number  one  and 
proud  of  that  fact.  Hunter  Publishing 
Company  ranked  number  one  in  North 
Carolina  and  number  twelve  in  the  United 
States  in  awards  won  at  the  1984  Printing 
Industries  of  America  Graphic  Arts  Awards 
Competition. 

This  competition  is  the  oldest  and  most 
prestigious  event  of  its  kind.  It  also  drew 
more  than  5,000  entries  from  printing  and 
graphic  arts  firms  around  the  world. 

So,  as  you  look  for  number  one  quality,  cost 
effective  printing,  look  no  further  than 
Hunter.  You've  come  to  the  right  place. 
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